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C MAP. 


Reſtoration of Charles the Second.-Temper and Meaſures of the Conveu- 
tion Parliament.—The Second Parliament loyal, but averſe to Toleration. 
Corporation and Uniformity Acts.— Declaration of Indulgence.—Intrigues 
againſt Miniſtry.— War with Holland. Commencement of Oppoſition in Par- 
liament.—Fall of Clarendon.— Early Schemes againſt the Dake of Vork. Peace 
with Holland. —Reaſons for an Alliance with Holland.— Charles diffatisfied 
with his Parliament. Secret Treaty between Charles and Lewis. Character of 
the King's Miniſters —Meaſures taken in concert with Lewis.—Arbitrary Meaſures 
of Adminiſtration. -Second War with Holland —unſucceſsful. —The King ſolicits 


the Aid of Parliament, —Prudent and firm Conduct of the Commons. —Breaks | 
and divides the Cabal.—Indulgence recalled. —Addreſs againſt Roman Catholics. — 


Teſt At,—Refleftions,-Addreſs concerning Grievances.—Oppoſition of Shaftſ. 
bury to the Court —His Character. Converſion of the Duke of York to the 
Roman Catholic Religion.—Proceedings of Parliament. Lord Danby becomes 
the Object of the Reſentment of the Commons.— His Conduct as a Miniſter.— 
New Teſt Bill. - - — — „ 


Genn $0, 


Charles makes Peace with Holland, —but continues ſtill in the Intereſt of France. 


Enters into a new Treaty with Lewis, who endeavours to obtain a ſeparate Peace 
with Holland. —Patriotiſm of the Prince of Orange. The Court attentive to the 
Elections.— Parliament meets, —addreſſes the King to form Alliances againſt 
France.—Altercation between the King and the Commons. Marriage of the 
Prince of Orange to the Lady Mary, made the Occaſion of exciting Jealouſies in 
England, — and in Holland.— The Agents of Lewis and the Leaders of Oppoſition 
unite in the ſame Views, —of diſbanding the Army, —and of diſſolving the Parlia- 
ment. Union between Lewis and the popular Party unnatural and conſtrained.— 
Parliament meets, —expreſſes Diſtruſt of the King.—Prorogued. Embarraſſment 
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CONTENTS 
of the King.— Another Seſſion of Parliament.—Ill-humour of the Commons,— 
Apology for them.—France evades the Conditions ſhe had agreed to for a Peace. 
Sir William Temple ſent to enter into an Alliance with the States,—which is over- 
tarned” by the wavering of Charles. The; States make Peace with France.— 


Obſervations upon the Conduct of Charles, Lord Danby impeached. Diſſolu- 
tion, — and Character of the ſecond Parliament of Charles. - - Page 36 
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Charles wiſhes to renew his Alliance- with- France Takes Meaſures to regain the 


Confidence of the Nation. Elections. Miſunderſtanding between. the King and 


the Commons about the Choice of a Speaker.— Popiſh Plot Neaſures taken in 


conſequence of the Plot by the Commons — by the Lords. Effects of them, 
Obſervations on the Evidence of the Popiſh Plot Proſecution of Lord Danby. — 
Diſputes between the two Houſes on this Subject.— The King alarmed by the Pro- 


cgedings of the Commons.—A new Council.-The Commons proceed in the 


Impeachment of the Earl of Danby.—Bill of Excluſion.—Inquiries concerning the 
Management of the Navy and the Revenue. —Bills to retrench the Influence of the 
Court.— Parliament .diflolved.—Charles attempts to enter into a new Treaty with 
the French King. —Circumſtances unfavourable to the Court in the Courſe of the 


: Elections.— The King takes Meaſures to gain Popularity. The Duke of York 


indicted as a Popiſh Recuſant.—Petitions for the meeting of Parliament.— 
Addreſſes of Abhorrence. Fourth Parliament. The Commons cenſure thoſe 


Members who had oppoſed Petitions.—Inquiry into the Miſconduct of Judges.— 


The Bill of Excluſion paſſes in the Houſe of Commons, rejected by the Lords,— 
Bills, for affociating bis Mzjeſty's. Proteſtant SubjeQts,—for repealing the Penal 
Laws againſt Proteſtant Difſenters.—The Commons reſolve to withhold Supplies.— 
Angry Votes againſt the Court. —The King ſummons a Parliament,—to meet at 


_ Oxford. —Petition againſt holding the Parliament at Oxford Parliament meets. 


Bill of Excluſion.- Diſagreement between the two Houſes upon the Caſe of Fitz- 
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Cauſes of the Change in the prep of the- Netion from Licks to DiſaffeQion. — 


34 


Oppreſſive Government in Scotland.—Extraordinary Licentiouſneſs in Converſation 


and Writing. Extreme Dependance of the Crown.—Ipſtability of the King, and 
Diſunion of his Miniſters. Great Support of Oppoſition.— The Abilities and In- 
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' fluence of their Leaders. The Intrigues of France. Obſervations. 95 
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CHAP. V. 


Motives of Oppoſitivn to the Court. Dread of been Tbe Bill of Excluſion.— 


Arguments for it.— Arguments 1 it. 1 upon the Conduct of 


nen in the MATT Period. - - - - - Page 115 


6 A k. VI. 


The Influence of Oppoſition declines.—Cauſes of this charles enters into a new 


Treaty with France. — Remains neutral while Lewis breaks the Peace of Nimi- 


guen.—Barillon intrigues with the Leaders of Oppoſition. —The Intereſt of the 


Duke of York revives. — Influence of the Whigs in the City of London.—Attempts 


of the Court to gain the Election of the Sheriffs in the City. Violent Meaſures for 
that End. Quo Warrantos.— Timidity and Submiſſion of the People. Detection 


of a Conſpiracy—ruinous to the Whigs. — The Court triumphant.— Death and 


Character of Charles. Reflęections. Gig - 3 131 


. 


Acceſſion of James. Circumſtances favourable to Loyalty.— A Parliament. Extra- 


ordinary Compliance of Parliament. Invaſion by Argyle and Monmouth; — Defeat 
of Monmouth ;—Cruelties exerciſed againſt his Adherents; —Arbitrary Meaſures, 
—and Bigotry of the King.—He applies to Parliament for an Augmentation of the 
Army; Intimates his diſpenſing with the Teſts. —The Commons remonſtrate 
againſt diſpenſing with the Teſts ;—Oppoſe the Augmentation of the Army.— 


The King angry with the Commons. —The Lords review the King's Speech. —Par- 


liament prorogued.—Influence of the King declines. —CharaCter of Sunderland, 
of Petre,—of Jefferies.—The King retains in his Service the Officers who had taken 
the Teſts. —Trial of the diſpenſing Power. —The King exerciſes it in the Charter- 


Houſe Hoſpital ;—in the Univerſity of Cambridge ;—in Magdalen College, Oxford. 
| Dangerous Power of the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion. —The King uſes Means to 


obtain a corrupt Parliament. —Diſappointed. Orders his Army to be encamped.— 
Declaration for Liberty of Conſcience.—The Biſhops refuſe to tranſmit it to their 
Dioceſes: They are impriſoned,—tried,—and acquitted, - »- 1346 


CH AP. VII. 


Immediate Cauſes of the Revolution.— The bigotted Attachment of the King to the 


Roman Catholic Religion. —His Claim to the diſpenſing Power —The Abilities, 


Activity, 
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| ARtivity, and Intrigyes, of the Prince of Orange. Political State of Europe.— 
Union among the States of Holland. Il Fortune and imprudent Conduct of 
James—The Declaration of the Prince of Orange, = ö Page 179 
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Effects of the Departure of James. — The Peers in London addreſs the Prince to 
aſſume the Adminiſtration of Government.— He waits for ſome Teſtimony of the 
Approbation of the Commons. —Summons the Members who had ſerved in Par- 
liament during the Reign of Charles II.— They meet.— Addreſs him to call a 
Convention,—He complies with their Deſire. Conduct of the Prince previous to 
the Meeting of the Convention.—His Acts of Government. Elections. The 
Convention meets—Addrefles the Prince.—A Letter from King James rejected 
General View of the Commons concerning the State of the Nation.—Debates of 
the Commons concerning the ſettling of the Government. Final Reſolution.— 
Debates in the Houſe of Lords concerning the ſettling of the Government.— 
Reſolutions and Vote. The Queſtion concerning the original Contract. Reſolu- 
tions and Vote. — The Commons avoid any farther Meaſures for ſettling the 
Government.— The Lords propoſe Amendments upon the Reſolutions of the Com- 
mons—Obſervations.—Conference between the two Houſes.—Cauſes which con- 
ſtrained the Lords to concur with the Commons. —Diſcontents and Tumults of the 
People. Declaration of the Prince of Orange —of the Princeſs of Orange—of 
the Princeſs Anne. Effects of them.— The Lords concur with the Votes of the 
Commons—and ſettle the Crown on William and Mary.—Bill of Rights.— Alter- 
_ - ation c the Oaths. Effects of the Revolution with reſpect to the Conſtitution, 
| - 210 


CHAP. . 


Obſervations npon the political State of Scotland.— Circumſtances favourable to 
Liberty in England. — Adverſe to it in Scotland.— Loyalty of the Scots, — pre- 
carious, and little availing to the Prince. — Attachment of the Scots to the Preſby- 
terian Form of Religion, —the Cauſe of their Oppoſition to the Houſe of Stuart 
productive of Events favourable to the Revolution. —Imprudent Government of 
James in. Scotland.—Progreſs of the Revolution there The Scotch Nobility in 
London addreſs the Prince of Orange to aſſume the Government, and call a Con- 
vention.— The Preſbyterians moſt ſucceſsful in the EleQtions.—The Convention 
meets. Cautious Meaſures. of the Conyention.— The Duke of Gordon holds the 
Caſtle of Edinburgh for James.—The Friends of James reſolve to call a Meeting 
of the Convention at Stirling. Dundee flies from Edinburgh.—His Friends deſert 
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| the' Convention, —The Convention addreſſes William.=—Subjefts'of Deliberation'in 
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CHAP. A. 


Appointment of Niniſters.—Oblerrations— The King's Speech in the convention 
Parliament. Reaſons for turning the Convention into a Parliament.—Bill paſſes 
for that Purpoſe . Obſervations with reſpect to the Revenue. Opinions concern- 
ing the King's Right to it Former Abuſes in the Management of the Revenue. 
Reſolutions with reſpect to it Vote of the Commons for indemnifying the States. 
OOaths to Government. Motions for altering them for exempting Proteſtant 
Diſſenters from the Teft—unſucceſsful.—Indulgence, in favour of the Clergy— 
agreed to by the Ldids—refuſed by the Commons. Bill of Comprehenſion— 
favoured by the Lords—thwarted by the Commons. Cauſes of the ill Succeſs of 
this Bill.—A& of Toleration.— Bill of Indemnity— The King anxious for jit 
Different Plans of proceeding in this Bill.— The Whigs jealous of the King.— 
Obſtruct the Bill.— Act of Settlement. Motion for naming the Ducheſs of 
Hanover in the Succeſſion Effects of this Motion. Meaſures of Parliament 
adapted to extraordinary Events.— The Habeas Corpus ſfuſpended.— The Mutiny 
Bill. Supplies for Ireland, —View of the Regulations of the Revenue. Severe 
Laws with refpect to the Roman Catholics.—Oppreſfions inveſtigated —redrefſed. — 
Reflections. Both Houſes enter into the King's Views of War with France— 
Obſervations.—Miſunderſtanding between the King and the Whigs. The Tories 
. fatter the King with Promiſes. of moxe-generous Treatment. —Jealouſy of Miniſters 
among themſelves. -Engroſſing Spirit of the Whigs.—A Clauſe introduced into 
the Corporation Act, intended to exclude the Tories from Power e The 
King embarrafied—difſolves the Parliament. - 260 
— APPENDIX L-Obſervations upon the Connexion 8 the State of the 
Revenue and the Temper of Government. Progreſſive Improvements in 
raiſing the Suplies, tending to the Enlargement of Liberty. 296 
APPENDIX I.— king William ' vindicated from the Charge of Bigotry.— 
Evidences and Examples of his. ſteady Zeal for Liberty of Conſcience. 300 
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CHAP. XI. 


The King cenfured\for- having diſſolved the et- tee 
the Militia changed in favour of che Tories. Many Whigs continue in Office.— 
The Tories moſt ſucceſsful in the Elections. — Second Parliament of William 
meets. Debates concerning the Settlement of the Revenue. Reſolutions.— 
| b Obſerva- 
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Obſervations.— A Bill for ratifying the Acts of the Convention, and for acknow- 
ledging the Titles of the King and Queen, introduced by the Whigs carried 
Bills, for abjuring King James —for ſecuring the Government —for reſtoring the 
Charter of London the laſt oppoſed by the Mhigs - paſſes both Houſes. — The 
Tories obtain a Vote of Thanks to che King, for having changed the Militia.— 
The Lords inſtitute an Inquiry concerning the Characters of the Officers appointed 
to Commiſſions in the Militia.— Bill for exacting the Forfeitures from thoſe who 
| had accepted Commiſſions without the legal Qualifications.— Act of -Grace,—State 
of Ircland. -Duplicity of 'Tyrconnel.—'The Proteſtants alarmed, James lands in 
Ireland. —The Parliament meets there. - Acts of Settlement and Explanation re- 
pealed - Oppreſſive Conſequences of the Repeal Act for indemnifying- the Pro- 
prietors to be reſtored by it.— Act of Forfeiture.— Acts fatal to the Proteſtant 
Clergy. Violent Proceedings againſt the Proteſtants. Effect of the Government 
of James in Ireland upon the Minds of the Engliſn.— Marſhal Schomberg ſent to 
Ireland William goes there—gains a complete Victor. — Page 307 


C AT. 


A Seffion of Parliament. — Addreſſes of both Houſes to the King and 1 
nimity of the Commons Cauſes of this. — A Queſtion, whether the Royal Pardon 
bars Impeachment, moved in the Houſe of Lords. Declaratory Act concerning 
the Power of the Commiſſioners of the Admiralty. —Supplies.—Bill for appoint- 
ing Commiſhoners of Public Accounts—for raiſing Money for the. public Service 
out of the forfeited Eſtates, —Parliament adjourned. —Obſervations upon the Inter- 
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ference of England in the Affairs of the Continent. — Merit of William in forming | id ö 
the Grand Alliance.—He attends the Congreſs at the Hague - returns to England H 1 
goes back to Holland —takes the Command of the Army. — Short View of Cam- 1 F 


paigns 1690 and 1691.—Cauſes of Change in the Sentiments and Temper of the 
People, and Parties in England. — The Reduction of Ireland. Great Expence— 
and ill Succeſs of the War.—Jealouſy of the King's Partiality to the Dutch. — ; 
_ Unfavyourable. Views of the Conditions upon which the confederate Powers had 
united—and of their Strength. —Loſles ſuſtained by the trading Part of the Nation. = 
| —Diſaffeftion of many of the Members of the Church. Third Seſſion of the wo 
ſecond Parliament. —Backwardneſs of the Commons in granting Supplies - their IF 
1l-humour.—Supplies granted. Inquiry concerning the Inactivity of the Fleet. — 
Bills to check Abuſes in the Revenue and public Offices. —The Influence of the 
Tories augmented by a farther Change of Miniſtry in their Fayour, - 332 
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4 2 Motives wich Lewis for attempting an Invaſion of England. Preparations for it. 
4 * Prudence and Activity of Queen Mary,—The. united Fleets of England and Hol- 
x land obtain a complete Victory.— The People diſſatisfied. -The Intereſt of the 
8 2 ; © > ; 

4 1 ' Confederacy declines.—Short Account of Campaign 1692.—Cauſes of the Decline 
of William's Influence in England. Meeting of the fourth Seſſion of the ſecond 
9 Parliament. Complaint made by certain Lords for having been illegally committed. 
1 6 


he King diſcharges them. — Motion in the Houſe of Lords, for a joint Com- 
mittee to give: the King: Advice - alarming to the Court rejected. Articles of 
Advice propofed by both Houſes ſeparately. Reflections, made by Oppoſition, on 
the- Conduct of the King, 'and.' thoſe :emptoyed by him.— The Temper of the Par- 
- liament becomes more favourable to tlie Court. Expectations of the Whigs,— 
Breach between the two Houſes occaſioned by an Inquiry about the Miſcarriages at 
Sea. A Conference between them. The Lords propoſe to aſſeſs themſelves.— A 


3 Bin for triennial Parliaments . paſſes both Houſes rejected by the King.— Changes 
| b - itt public Offices!—Campaign 1693.— Partial Changes in Adminiſtration.—Meet- 
| 4 ing of the fifth Seſſion of the ſecond Parliament. Inquiry into the Miſcarriages 
# at Sea. Corruption diſcovered. Lord Falkland ſent to the 'Tower. —Liberal Sup- 
4 plies granted. — The King refuſes his Aſſent to a Place Bill. — Cauſes of the Com- 


pliance of Te Parties with the Court during this Seſhon, —Preferments in favour of 
the Whigs Meeting of the ſixth Seſſion of the ſecond Parllament.— An Act for 
i triennial DS, —Supplies.—Death of Quben Mary. —Her Character. The 
| Hopes of the Friends of James excited. Inquiry into the Proſecution of the 
e Gentlemen in Lancaſhire, ſuſpected of a Conſpiracy againſt Government.— 
. Ditcovery of, Corruption, — Parliament prorogued. 9 - - Page 353 
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Obſervations upon political Revolutions in general, —Peculiar Dangers which threat- 
_ ened the Revolution in England. — Correſpondence with the Court of Saint 
. Germains; —Evidence, of it, Reaſons. for Caution in drawing Sache gen with 
reſpect tp the ;Guilt of Individuals engaged in that Correſpondence.— Their dif- 
ferent; Motives and Intentions.—Doubts of the Sincerity of his Correſpondents, 
| expreſſed by James and his Agents.—Strong Reaſons for ſuſpeCting that ſome of 
them were, not ſincere, —Concluſfions from the whole.— Cauſes of preventing the 
extreme Dangers impending over the Government of England.—Backwardnefs. of 
Lewis in aſſiſting James.—Diviſion of Sentiment among his Friends. —Increafing 
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| Reputation of William—and Contempt for the Character of his Rival. Various 
| Events which contributed 22 — to ſtrengthen the new Government. 
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| Diſſolution of the ſecond Wa e View of. its Eee and 
| | Character.— The third Parliament meets.—Bill for regulating Trials in Caſes of 
| | | Treaſon paſſes. The Commons addreſs the King to withdraw a Grant in Favour of 
[| dhe Earl of Portland he complies. Proceedings of both Houſes with reſpect to 
| an Act of the Scotch Parliament for extending the Trade of that Kingdom. — Bill 
| : for a Council of Trade to be nominated by Parliament—the King offended at it. — 
|| An Invaſion of England and an Infurrection of che Malecontents projeted—prove 
1 ä abortive—in conſequence: of Lewis and the Malecontents having been deceived 
| with reſpect to each other's Intentions.—A Conſpiracy to aſſaſſinate King William. 
| | Addreſſes, Aſſociations, and other Meaſures for ſecuring the Government. —Trial 
of the Conſpirators.—-Bill for attainting Sir John Fenwick—Debates on it—it 
paſſes. Campaign 1696. —Meaſures to relieve the Embarraſſments of the Revenue. 
Inquiry concerning Miſcarriages at Sea, = 1 is; i» ic At 
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INTRODUCTION. 


8 the Revolution of one thouſand ſix hundred and eighty-eight 
C A forms an illuſtrious era in our hiſtory, ſo the ſtudy of it 
muſt be highly gratifying to the ſubjeQs of the Britiſh empire, and 
the-friends of liberty in every country. To that event we are in- 
debted, not only for the enlargement of our privileges, and addi- 
tional ſecurities for their continuance, but for thoſe progreſſive im- 
provements, which have exalted our nation to the higheſt pitch of 
proſperity and ſplendour, 
In order to open the political hiſtory of England at the period of 
the Revolution with perſpicuity and connexion, and to give a true 
account of ſubſequent tranſactions during the reign of king William, 
it becomes neceſſary to review the two preceding reigns, and to 
unfold the various cauſes, which united the exertions of rival parties, 
and wrought the deliverance of Britain. From an acquaintance with 
the previous hiſtory, we ſhall be better qualified to diſcern the mo- 
deration and wiſdom of our anceſtors, who, by framing the new 
ſettlement in a ſtrict conformity to the principles and ſpirit of the 
ancient conſtitution, and the temper and habits of the people, en- 


ſured at once its eaſy accompliſhment and future ſtability. 
Some of thoſe illuſtrious perſons, who, by their abilities and 


efforts, contributed moſt ſucceſsfully to the eſtabliſhment of our 
liberties at the Revolution, had alſo ated a diſtinguiſhed part in the 
two preceding reigns, and their characters and motives cannot be 
fully underſtood, unleſs we aſcend to the earlier ſtages of their 
lives, 
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The properties of different objects are more clearly perceived» 
and more forcibly contraſted, by being placed on contiguous 
grounds. The amendment of the political condition of England, 
by the event of the Revolution, will be impreſſed upon the mind 
with the ſtrongeſt conviction and feeling, when we make the tran- 
ſition from the ſcenes of oppreſſion and tyranny which agitated the 
nation during the reigns of Charles and James. 

It may, perhaps, occur to. ſome, that little inſtruction or enter- 
tainment can be expected from any new detail of tranſactions which 
have been ſo often, and ſo fully, illuſtrated by contemporary and 
later authors. From the following conſiderations, however, I have 
been encouraged to proſecute this work with the proſpect of its 
utility, and, with the hope, that it may not be deſtitute of ſome 
ſhare of that novelty, which contributes to the ſucceſs of hiſtorical 
compoſitions. 

Though politics and parties enter into every hiſtory of our 
country already publiſhed, yet theſe ſubjects may be rendered more 
inſtructive and intereſting, by being placed in a detached view. 
The coincident events, related in the following work, which cannot 
properly be claſſed under thoſe heads, have been introduced prin- 
cipally for the purpoſe of explaining and illuſtrating political affairs. 

The various ſubjects which furniſh materials for the hiſtorian, 
| ſuch as religion, politics, war, and commerce, are diſtinguiſhed by 
his attention, in proportion to their comparative importance, at the 
period that falls under his ſurvey. As politics and parties form the 
moſt conſpicuous features of the Britiſh hiſtory towards the cloſe of 
the laſt century, ſo. it muſt be readily admitted, that they were 
never, in any former time, more worthy of attention and ſtudy 
upon account of the ſubſtantial and permanent advantages of which 
they have been productive. | 

Without a clear and liberal comprehenſion of the ſtate of the 

nation, and of the temper and conduct of parties, at the Revo- 
13 lution, 
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lution, we can neither underſtand the excellence of our preſent 

conſtitution, nor be fully inſtructed in the extent of our privileges, 
and in the means of defending and improving them. But the ſame 
eritical circumſtances, which render the hiſtory of any particular 
period more intereſting, often incumber it with ambiguity and dif- 
ficulties, which can only be removed by the labour of later and ac- 
cumulated reſearches. Amidſt the violent ſtruggles of factions, whoſe 
influence pervades the whole body of the people, it is in vain to ex- 
pect a juſt appretiation of merit, or an impartial account of public 
meaſures. The animoſities and prejudices, which were predominant 
at the Revolution, deſcended to ſucceeding generations; and the 
opinions which individuals maintained, with reſpe& to characters 
and facts, in the preceding age, were long interpreted as an in 
fallible criterion of their political principles and attachments, in 
their own. After the lapſe of time has deſtroyed this falſe aſſociation 
of ideas, it is more ſafe and eaſy to adhere to a true repreſent- 
ation of facts. 

There are recent circumſtances, which ſeem to furniſh peculiar 
motives, for reſuming the inveſtigation and detail of the ſubjects 
treated of in this hiſtory. 
Buy the diligence and opportunities of ſome late hiſtorians, a 
variety of original papers have been collected and publiſhed; 
which, if they do not throw a light, altogether new, upon tranſ- 
actions relative to the Revolution; yet, in many inſtances, they 

-give authority. to opinions formerly controverted, and correct and 
enlarge the information of the impartial and induſtrious inquirer. 
Great caution, however, is neceſlary, in admitting concluſions, drawn 
by authors from thoſe facts, which they themſelves have had the in- 
genuity or good fortune to diſcover. Like travellers, they are exceed- 
ingly prone to amplify and embelliſh the curioſities of thoſe regions, 
which they have been the firſt to viſit and explore. While the merit 
of hiſtorical writers is eſtimated in proportion to the importance of 
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| the facts which they bring to light, they lie under a ſtrong temptation 
| to over-rate them; and to ſtrain and extend the application of them 
| | beyond the rules of accurate reaſoning. The careleſſneſs of the ge- 
nerality of readers renders them eaſy proſelytes to thoſe miſrepre- 
ſentations, which the vanity of authors has introduced into hiſtory. 
[| A fond appetite for novelty ſupplies the deficiency of evidence, and 
| eagerly graſps at diſcoveries, which miniſter to its gratification. 

There is a ſtrong propenſity in human nature to move from one 
extreme to another. If our anceſtors, impreſſed with a deep ſenſe 
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of gratitude to individuals, who had been the inſtruments of deliver- 
ing the nation from ſlavery, aſcribed their conduct to the pureſt and 
moſt honourable motives, and gave them credit for virtues which 
they did not poſſeſs; we, who have never been diſturbed in the en- 
joyment of our hberties, may, perhaps, be in danger of liſtening 
raſhly to inſinuations againſt meritorious characters; and of with- 
holding that fair tribute of reſpect, which is due to their memories. 
The effects of this error are not confined to any one period of hiſtory. 
The impeachment of names, which had obtained a preſcriptive right 
th public veneration, has a tendency to engender ſuſpicions, and to 
nouriſh, eſpecially in the young mind, a habit of ſcepticiſm, which 
chills the ardour of patriotic reſolutions. It is, therefore, of im- 
portance to the cauſe of truth and virtue, to reſtrain the ſpirit of 
looſe and indifcriminate cenſure; to examine, with a patient mind, 
the weight of arguments; and to confine concluſions, with ſtrict 
accuracy, to the premiſes from which they are drawn. 

Under theſe impreſſions I have been, neceſſarily, led to combat 
the opinions of a late hiſtorian, Mr. Macpherſon, with reſpect to 
many important tranſactions and characters, which occur in the 
courſe of this work. Many aſſertions of that author, highly dero- 
gatory to the honour of king William, our illuſtrious deliverer, ap- 
pear to me, after the moſt impartial reſearch, to be unfounded, and 
ſome of them, to be contradicted by evidence publiſhed in his own 
Ii | collection 
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collection of State Papers. If I have ſucceeded in my humble 
attempts to vindicate calumniated merit, and to eſtabliſh the cauſe 
of truth, I ſhould flatter myſelf, that this work may not be con- 
ſidered as unſeaſonable or ſuperfluous; and no apology will be ne- 
ceſſary for preſuming to recall the attention of the public to ſubjects, 
which have been already diſcuſſed by authors of the firſt ability 


and the higheſt reputation. But till I am, in juſtice, bound to 


acknowledge, that ſubſtantial advantages are derived from the in- 
formation, communicated by the author whom I have mentioned. 
After the moſt ſcrupulous enquiry into the ſources from which that 
information has been colleQed ; after every abatement that candour 
and ſtrictneſs of reaſoning preſcribe, we are left in the poſſeſſion of 
many curious and important facts. Enlightened by theſe, we are 
enabled to diſpel the miſts, which darkened our political horizon a 
century ago; and to preſent to the public a more copious and faith- 
ful narrative of many tranſactions, than contemporary authors could 
do, who were ignorant of the dark counſels and profligate intrigues 
which gave birth to them. 

It is particularly incumbent upon every perſon, who wiſhes to 
form juſt conceptions of Engliſh politics, to ſtudy with attention 
the proceedings of parliament. Parliament is the theatre on which 
the ſtrength of conflicting parties is brought forward into action; 
and on which the ſpirit and principles, which animate them, are 
ſubmitted to the approbation or cenſure of the impartial and diſ- 
cerning citizen. Parliamentary proceedings have, therefore, en- 


gaged a principal part of my attention and labour in the following 


work. 

But it is not merely from the journals of the two houſes, or the 
concluſions adopted by the majority in either of them, with reſpect to 
queſtions of greater moment, that we are able to diſtinguiſh the temper, 
the motives, or the abilities, of contending parties. The debates which. 
lead to theſe concluſions, the intrigues of parties, the incidents fa- 
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vourable or adverſe to their intereſt, ought to be minutely ſurveyed. 
In treating of intereſting queſtions, I have exhibited a ſpecimen of 
the arguments, which were introduced in the diſcuſſion of them. 
In order to draw a more lively picture of the times, I have endea- 
voured to enter into the ſpirit of the perſons who were warm in the 
ſcene of action, to ſee with their eyes, and to eſtimate events and 
meaſures. by their ſtandard. I have attempted. to repreſent their 
motives; to aſcertain the effects of different meaſures, and of the 
conduct of miniſtry and oppoſition, as ſalutary or pernicious to the 
conſtitution. 

This work, if executed with perſpicuity and faithfulneſs, may, 
it is hoped, contribute not only to inſtruction, but to moral im- 
provement. It will afford repeated opportunities of inculcating 
principles of genuine patriotiſm upon thoſe, who wiſh to underſtand 
and to purſue the true intereſts of their country, It will ſuggeſt 
ſtrong arguments for reſtraining the credulity, and: moderating the 
violence, of others, who devote themſelves, with implicit confi- 
dence, to the intereſt of any party whatever, by holding out to 
them the inconſiſtency of opinions, aſcribed to the ſame perſons, in 
different ſtages of their | hiſtory, correſponding to the viciſſitudes of 
their political ſituation. They, who cenſure with ſeverity, the con- 
duct, either of miniſtry or oppoſition in our own time, may learn 
greater candour and indulgence, by taking the ſtandard of their 
judgment, with reſpect to public characters and meaſures, from a 
period which they are able to contemplate, without any bias ariſing 


from prejudice or intereſt, They, who are deeply affected with the 


apprehenſion of the fatal conſequences of meaſures of which they 
diſapprove, may derive comfort, from marking, in the ſequel of 


hiſtory, the confutation of preſages and fears, announced under 
ſimilar impreſſions of gloom and deſpondency. 


Upon the whole, though ſome ſhades may obſcure the luſtre of that 
period of our hiſtory, which has elapſed ſince the Revolution, yet the 


liberal 
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Hberal mind will recogniſe, with pleaſure, a more advanced progreſs 
of liberty, and of every ſpecies of national improvement. From many 
auſpicious ſymptoms, we are encouraged to anticipate, what, per- 
haps, is at no great diſtance, a nearer approach to moral and poli- 
tical perfection, than has been exhibited in the record of ages that 
are paſt. 

No ſubject can more conduce to the developement of the heart, 
or to the enlargement of our knowledge of human nature, than 
that which leads us to trace the ſprings of political intrigues; and 
to delineate the various paſſions, which agitate the votaries of 
party. | 

Should this work contribute, in any degree, to eradicate preju- 
dices fatal to order and liberty, to infuſe into the mind a deteſta- 
tion of factious and narrow policy, and to cheriſh a love of pro- 
bity and patriotiſm, the higheſt ambition and fondeſt wiſh of the 
author will be gratified; and his labour will be recollected, with a 
ſatisfaction more ſolid and durable, than that which is excited merely 
by the praiſe of diligence and ingenuity. 
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Reſtoration of Charles the Second. — Temper and Meaſures of the Convention 
Parliament. — The Second Parliament loyal, but averſe to Tole- 
ration. — Corporation and Uniformity Ads. Declaration of Indulgence, 

| —Tntrigues againſt Miniſtry.— War with Holland. —Commencement of | TT 

. Oppoſition in Parliament, —Fall of Clarendon, —Early Schemes againſt the | 2 

; Duke of York, Peace with Holland. Reaſons for an Alliance with 

_ Holland. —Charles diſſatisfied with his Parliament, —Secret Treaty between 

_ Charles and Lewis. — Character of the King's Miniſters — Meaſures taken 
in concert with Lewis, — Arbitrary Meaſures of Adminiſtration.—Second 
War with Holland—unſucceſsful.—The King ſolicits the Aid of Parlia- 
ment.—Prudent and firm Conduct of the Commons.—Breaks and divides 
the Cabal, — Indulgence recalled. — Addreſs againſt Roman Catholics, —Teſt 

 Af.—Refleions.— Addreſs concerning Grievances, —Oppoſition of Shafiſ- 

Bury to the Court.—-His Character. —Converſion of the Duke of V ork to 
the Roman Catholic Religion. —Proceedings of Parliament.-Lord Danby 


becomes the Object of the Reſentment of the Commons, — His Conduct as a 
Miniſter ,-New Teſt Bill. 


At, 
N | 


HE reſtoration of Charles the Second filled the nation with C of A P. 
Joy, and was followed by a long period of peace and poli- 
tical harmony. The prince, the miniſtry, and the parlia- + 


8th May. 
Reftoration 
ment, were united in the ſame views of policy ; ; and the buſineſs of 3 
the nation was conducted without oppoſition from any party, the Second. 
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— While they provided for the ſupport of the king, and teſtified their 


1660. . . - . - . — 
Temper and indignation againſt the perſons who were ſtained with the blood of 
meaſures of 
the conven - 
tion parlia- 
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The convention parliament mingled patriotiſm with loyalty, 


his father, they adopted the moſt effectual meaſures to complete the 
ſettlement of the nation, and to prevent future oppreſſion. They 
paſſed an act of indemnity, diſbanded the army, and aboliſhed the 
courts of wards and liveries; a branch of the royal revenue moſt 
grievous to the ſubject. Judicial proceedings, which had taken 
place during the uſurpation, were ratified ; all perſons, who had 
been violently deprived of titles, offices, and eſtates, were reſtored 
to them. | 

A great proportion of the members of the convention parliament 
were preſbyterians*; and as their political principles led them to 
wiſh for limitations of the prerogative, ſome of them had moved 
to ſpecify theſe, as conditions of the king's reſtoration *= Though 
the impatience of the nation, and the aythority of general Monk, 
had over-ruled their deſign, yet the recent obligations they had 
conferred upon the king, and the queſtions which lay open to diſ- 
cuſſion in carrying on the ſettlement of the nation, ſeemed to pre- 
ſent an opportunity, peculiarly favourable to the recommendation 
and ſucceſs of their political ſyſtem, | 

If the apprehenſion of theſe conſequences privately leſſened the 
king's confidence in this parliament, the narrow and unconſtitutional 
principle, upon which it had been convened, afforded a ſpecious pre- 
text for haſtening its diſſolution, The writs for a general election 
had been iſſued by the few remaining members of the long parlia- 
ment; and all, who had aſſiſted in the war againſt that parliament, 
were declared incapable of being elected repreſentatives of the 
people. The convention parliament was diffolved on the 29th of 
December. 


2 Journ. Lords and Commons, paſſim. 3 Ludlow's Memoirs, vol. iii. 
Life of Clarendon, vol. i. p. 222, + Echard,. vol. iii. 
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3 


| Zeal for loyalty was preferred to every other qualification, in the C x P. 
choice of members to ſerve in the ſecond parliament of Charles. 


The ſecond 


Far from any inclination to aſſert and eſtabliſh the ancient privileges parkiament 


of the people and to preſcribe boundaries to prerogative, the com- 
mons, in the fervour of loyalty, had no object ſo much at heart as 
to exalt the power, and gratify the deſires, of the ſovereign*. To 
the ſound policy of adminiſtration, and, particularly, to the mode- 
rate counſels of the earl of Clarendon, more than to the wiſdom 
and temper of parliament, the nation was indebted, not only for 
reſtraining the ebullitions of loyal zeal, but for the adoption of 
ſalutary laws, which had been enacted during the eſtabliſhment of 
the republic. If the miniſtry approved of, or adviſed, in a few in- 
ſtances, exertions of prerogative illegal and of dangerous example, 
they are to be conſidered as exceptions to the eſtabliſhed rules of 
their political ſyſtem ; they were prompted by neceſſity, and the 
ſudden apprehenſion of danger, ariſing from conſpiracies againſt the 
king, formidable by the inveterate and enthuſiaſtic diſaffection, ra- 
ther than by the number and rank, of the perſons who formed 
them. The king reſumed the power of regulating the militia 
without waiting for the conſent of parliament. A proclamation 
againſt printing and ſelling ſeditious libels was expreſſed in terms 
inauſpicious to the liberty of the preſs. Two regiments, one of 
horſe, and another of foot, were raiſed to be a guard to the perſon 


of the prince, which, conſidered as the beginning of a ſtanding 


army, was an object of jealouſy to a free people. Theſe meaſures 
were ſuffered to paſs without any apology offered by the prince, or 
any animadverſion or check interpoſed by the parliament. 

Religious toleration was the ſingle point upon which miniſtry and 
parliament, in the early period of this reign, maintained ſentiments 
different from thoſe of the prince; and adhering to which they 
were bold enough to thwart his private wiſhes, and preſcribe limita- 


5 Coke's Detection. Rereſby. 6 Burnet, 7 Ralph, vol. 1. 
B 2 | tions 


oyal, 


8th May 


1651, 


18th July. 


but averſe to 
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Cc "A P. tions to his authority, The king, by his declaration from Breda, 


— — 
14th April, 


1690. 


Corporation 
and uni- 
for mity acts. 


zoth Dec. 
1661. 

19th May, 
1662. 
Declaration 
of indul- 
gence, 


had promiſed indulgence to the preſbyterians ; their ſervices in the 


reſtoration merited this favour, and his honour was intereſted in | 


making it effectual. There remains, however, no room to doubt, 
that a partiality to the Roman catholics, and the ſcheme of extending 


indulgence to them, more than either lenity of diſpoſition, or regard 


to his honour, were the motives of the king's public favour to the 
proteſtant diſſenters; and that the ſuſpicion of theſe motives aggra- 
vated the offence, and inflamed the reſentment which his declaration 
excited among the loyaliſts of the church of England *. 

The earl of Clarendon, who had the principal direction of affairs 
at this time, was attached to the worſhip and forms of the church of 
England, with all that enthuſiaſtic zeal with which the eſtabliſhed 
triumph of party naturally inſpires its votaries, after a period of 
depreſſion and ſtruggle; and which, notwithſtanding his prudence 
and generolity, betrayed him into meaſures ſevere and illiberal, 
when the intereſt of epiſcopacy was concerned. Monarchy and 
the church of England, during the late convulſions of the nation, 
had been blended in the ſame political fate; they had the ſame 
enemies, the ſame friends, and had fallen together by the ſame 
ſhock. Hence the moſt zealous loyaliſts had been led to conſider 
the intereſts of the church and of the monarchy as indiſſolubly 
united, and the corporation and uniformity acts were contrived to 
exclude proteſtant diſſenters from civil and eccleſiaſtical power. 

The king did not uſe any influence to prevent the act of uni- 


formity, or to procure ſuch modifications of it, as might leave room 


for a legal and inoffenſive diſcharge of the promiſe made in his 
declaration at Breda. Indolent and inconſiderate, he probably did 


This account of the king's declaration is Stafford in the houſe of peers, and by the 
admitted by North, an author by no means feverity of the king to the proteſtant diſſenters, 
prone to cenſure or miſinterpret the conduct after the period when their intereſt was diſ- 
of Charles. North's Examen, p. 431.—It tinguiſhed from, and ſet in oppoſition to, that 
is alſo confirmed by the declaration of lord of the Roman catholics. 


not 
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not apprehend the extent of the violence and cruelty with which it 
was fraught, or believe that the preſbyterian clergy would reſiſt it 
with ſuch unanimity and firmneſs. He was, perhaps, deceived by 
his experience, and truſted that the obſequicus*temper of his parlia- 
ment would diſpoſe them to connive at any interpoſition of preroga- 
tive, intended to mitigate the ſeverities reſulting from a rigid execu- 
tion of the law. Two thouſand preſbyterian miniſters were ejected 
from their livings, and many of them reduced to indigence *, 
Charles was upbraided with the breach of his promiſe, and the 
oppreſſion of his government. The plea of humanity afforded him 
a ſpecious pretext for trying the ſtrength of prerogative, and eſta- 
bliſhing a precedent for indulgence to the Roman catholics. He 
publiſhed a declaration, diſpenſing with the penalties impoſed by the 
act of uniformity; and ſome of the diſſenting miniſters, who had 
been committed by the lord mayor of London for violating that act, 
were ſet at liberty”. A meaſure, which at once ſhocked their reli- 
gious prejudices and ſo deeply wounded the principles of the con- 
ſtitution, was oppoſed by the commons, with the manifold advan- 
tages which reſult from fervour of, zeal and ſolidity of argument. 
The king revoked his indulgence. The commons were ſoothed, 
and again became generous and indulgent, in every other inſtance, 
to the inclinations of the ſovereign. h 

It were erroneous, however, to conclude, that, during this ſerene 
ſtate of politics, the ambition of individuals was aſleep ; or that no 
conſpiracies were formed againſt miniſters by thoſe who envied their 
power and emoluments. The principal offices of adminiſtration, 


24th Auguſt, 


26th Dec. 


Feb. 1663. 


Intrigues 
againſt mi- 
niſtry. 


after the king's return, were divided between the perſons who had 


given proof of their fidelity to his father, and thoſe who had been 
moſt forward and uſeful in promoting his own reſtoration. To the 
former were chiefly aſſigned the reſponſible and laborious depart- 


ments of government; their attention to buſineſs, and gravity of 


9 Life of Baxter, g Ralph, vol. i. 
deportment, 
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cH Er P. deportment, ſecluded them from that familiar intercourſe with their 
w——— maſter, which was enjoyed by companions nearly of his own age, and 


1663. 


qualified by congenial humour to gratify his taſte for mirth and 


pleaſure ''. Flattered by the participation of his amuſements and 
eaſy acceſs to his perſon, the duke of Buckingham, the earl of 


- Briſtol, and fir Henry Bennet, had early cheriſhed the idea of gain- 
ing the aſcendency in his councils, and of directing the diſpoſal of 


preferments and places. But as any direct attempt to embarraſs the 
affairs of government, would have been offenſive to the king, by diſ- 
turbing his repoſe, and ill received by a parliament overcharged with 
loyalty, their attacks upon the miniſters were not founded upon 
mal-adminiſtration, or brought forward in the open path of parlia- 


' mentary oppolition, but levelled againſt their private characters, and 


conducted through the dark channel of intrigue and calumny . 
Suſpicions of the fidelity of his miniſters were artfully infuſed into 
the royal breaſt, and the chancellor, particularly, was repreſented as 
maintaining principles, hoſtile to prerogative and the independence of 
the crown. They employed the influence of the king's miſtreſſes, 
who were exaſperated by the contempt with which they were treated 
by the chancellor, and readily co-operated to undermine him. They 
plied every engine of ridicule and humour, particularly fitted to 
work upon a temper addicted to frolic and levity **. So long, how- 
ever, as the king found himſelf at eaſe, and obtained the ſupplies he 
demanded, he remained immoveable, by the motives of ambition, 
the importunity of miſtreſſes, and the detraction inſinuated againſt | 
his miniſters by looſe and unprincipled companions. | 


12 Life of Clarendon, Life of lord ous miſdemeanours, appeared ſo invidious and 
Keeper Guilford. irregular in the opinion of the twelve judges to 

12 An open attack was made upon the ad- whom it was referred, that it was diſmiſſed 
miniſtration of Clarendon, by the earl of unanimouſly ; and drew upon its author ſevere 
Briſtol, in the houſe of lords, in the third expreſſions of the king's diſpleaſure. Kennet, 
ſeflion of the ſecond parliament, 10th July, vol, ui, 
1663. But the charge exhibited againſt him, Life of Clarendon, vol. i. p. 281. 
conſiſting of articles of high treaſon and vari- Carte's Life of Ormond, vol. ii. 
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The actual experience of inconveniences often predicted, produced, © * A P. 


at laſt, a revolution in the miniſterial , departments, diſſolved the —— 
harmony which ſubſiſted between the king and his parliament; and War with 


entirely changed the form and ſtate of politics in the ſucceeding FUE 
years of this reign. The king was urged, by the general inclina- 

tions of his people, and the importunity of private friends, to enter 

into a war with the Dutch“. The ſum of two millions five hun- 

dred thoufand pounds was voted by the commons for defraying the 25th Nov. 
expences of the war. Liberal and unexampled as this ſupply was, Nc 
the king found it inadequate; and made a demand for further 
ſupplies, in the full expectation of being anſwered with the ſame 
cheerfulneſs and generoſity. 


But now a variety of cauſes contributed to render the commons Commence- 


: : . : ment of op- 
more ſlow and cautious in diſpoſing of the public money, though poſition in 


ſolicited for the ſupport of a war which they had warmly recom- * — 
mended. Their conſtituents, preſſed by the burden of the former 
fupplies, began to obſerve, with a cenſorious eye, the profuſion of 
the court, and to complain of the miſmanagement and perverſion. 
of ſums voted for the public ſervice. The commons, jealous for the: 


% War was declared againſt Holland, 4th colours, and incenſed his brother againſt them. 
March, 1665. The nation in general approved Life of Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 14. — The 
of this war, from a jealouſy of the Dutch duke of Albemarle was piqued with the 
encroaching upon our trade, and the reſent- Dutch on account of perſonal affronts which, 
ment of injuries ſuppoſed to have been com- he had received while he ſerved in their army,, 
mitted by them againſt the Engliſh Eaſt India and flattered the court with an unbounded pro- 
Company. Temple's Letters to fir John ſpe& of ſucceſs, by diſparaging their military 
Temple, Oct. 10, 1667.—Both houſes of par- and naval force. Life of James.—The French 
liament addreſſed the king againſt the Dutch. invidiouſly fomented the quarrel, expecting 
The commons highly approved of the war, that it would furniſh them with a pretence for 
and thanked the king for having entered into encroaching upon Flanders, by interfering in. 
it. Journ. Com. toth Oct. 1665.—The king the war, either upon the fide of Holland or 
was ſecretly averſe to the war, Life of James, England, as contingent events ſhould direct, 
1664.— The ſelfiſh views of individuals had a Secret Hiſtory of Europe, vol. i.— The ſuc- 
conſiderable influence in promoting the firſt ceſs of the Engliſh, at fea in the begin- 
war with Holland, The duke of York, ning of the war, and their treaty with the 
fond of military employment, viewed the in- Biſhop of Munſter, determined the French to 
juries committed by the Dutch in exaggerated declare in favour of Holland, Ibid. 
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— of the eſtabliſhed religion, were fretted by the repeated 
attempts re court to introduce and ſupport the toleration of 
diſſenters. Though the king had departed from his. declaration, his 
favourable inclinations were privately communicated to the diſſenters, 
and he diſplayed extreme backwardneſs in executing thoſe laws 
again. them which were dictated by the ardent zeal of the com- 
mons'*, The ſolicitations of the crown for ſupplies reminded them 
of its ene and inſpired them with a conſciouſneſs of autho- 
rity and importance, with which they were before unacquainted. 
The pqwer of conferring obligations upon the prince, the ſource of 


honour and promotion, opened a fair proſpe& of gratifying the 


ambition and avarice of individuals. The very men who had 


| hitherto laboured to rouſe the reſentment of the ſovereign againſt his 
| miniſters, for heſitating to remove the ancient limitations of preroga- 


1666-7. 


tive, and to eſtabliſh the independence of the crown, began now to 


cenſure public meaſures, and to awaken a jealouſy of the court, in 
order to raiſe an oppoſition in parliament, over which they might 
preſide, and advance their own political importance. Extravagance 
and abuſe in the expenditure of the revenue, ſuggeſted an inquiry 
into the diſburſements of the ſupplies, and, at length, accompliſhed 


a reſolution of the commons to appoint commiſſioners to reviſe tlie 


public accounts. The king, mortified by a meaſure which he 
conſidered as diſreſpectful to his dignity, and fatal to his indepen- 
dence, reſorted to remedies calculated to procure immediate tran- 
quillity, without foreſeeing the multiplied and laſting embarraſſ- 
ments to, which they gave birth. By conferring penſions upon 
ſome, and promiſing preferments to others, he purchaſed an interval 
of repoſe; while, by exciting avarice, and cheriſhing- expeQations 
beyond the compaſs of his ability to gratify, he planted thoſe ſeeds 


25 Ralph, vol. i. 5 Journ. Commons, Sept. Oct. and Dec. 
of 
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of importunity and diſappointment which aaa the Peace of © n A P. 


tis future years 


1656. 


At this period, the king reflected, with regret, upon the oppor- Fall of Cla- 


tunities of attaining to independence and abſolute power, which had 
been neglected by the perſons hitherto entruſted with the manage- 
ment of his affairs. The candidates for preferment artfully fell in 
with the ſtream of incidents, and adapted themſelves to the preſent 
temper of their maſter, to gratify their reſentment, and to promote 
their ſchemes of perſonal aggrandiſement. They ealily perſuaded 
the king to conſent to the diſgrace of the earl of Clarendon, as the 
means of gaining popularity, and re-eſtabliſhing the vigour of the 


monarchy. The pre-eminence and long continuance of Clarendon's 


influence had excited the envy of many perſons of the firſt rank; 
who were warmly attached to the royal family. The ſternneſs of 
his virtue over-awed and rebuked the faſhionable licentiouſneſs of 
the court. The ſuperciliouſneſs and formality of his external de- 
portment rendered him ungracious to thoſe with whom he con- 
verſed, in tranſactions of buſineſs, and the ordinary intercourſe of 
life. A partiality to the character of the king, inclined all parties 
to impute to the perſon who bore the principal ſway in adminiftra- 
tion, every private injury, and every public calamity. The rigid 
laws againſt diſſenters, and remiſſneſs in the execution of them; the 
neglect of indigent loyaliſts; the ſale of Dunkirk ; the marriage of 
the king; the ill ſucceſs of the war; charges in ſome inſtances, 
diſcordant and incompatible, were heaped together, in order to 
unite men of oppoſite principles and parties, in that odium and 
rancour which purſued the falling miniſter. It was at the ſame 
time repreſented to the king, that his affairs were not irretrievable; 
that, by removing the miniſters who had hitherto limited his autho- 


rity, and obſtructed his ſchemes, he might yet build up prerogative, , 


attain to a ſtate of eaſe, and make himſelf independent on the 
77 Life of Clarendon, Marvel. 
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rendon. 
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0 a AP. favour of parliament ''. The ſnare anſwered the moſt ſanguine ex- 
w_— pectations of thoſe who laid it, and the king ſurrendered Clarendon 


againſt the 


to the unmerited and malicious proſecution of his enemies. 

With this event commences a new epoch in the political hiſtory 
of this reign. It is crowded with the buſtle, the intrigues, and the 
exertion, of parties; it exhibits the commencement, the progreſs, 
and the moſt diverſified forms of faction. 

After the fall of Clarendon, the duke of Buckingham and the 
earl of Arlington became rivals for the favour of the king, which 
was ſtill conſidered as the only path to power and office. Atten- 
tive, however, to their common intereſt, in completing and eſta- 
bliſhing the late revolution in adminiſtration, they ſuppreſſed their 
mutual animoſities, and united their efforts, to extirpate any influ- 
ence that remained with the friends of lord Clarendon ”, The duke 
of Vork, though unable to ſtop the torrent of oppoſition which had 
overwhelmed his father-in-law, ſtill avowed his attachment to his 
relation, and declined to enter into any terms of agreement with a 
miniſtry exalted upon his diſgrace. To avert the diſtant proſpect of 
feeling his reſentment, the new adminiftration, at an early period, 
formed the deſign of defeating his ſucceſſion to the crown. Dif- 
ferent plans of accompliſhing this important object were ſuggeſted 
by thoſe who were equally intereſted in its ſucceſs. Some of them 
hoped, that the king might be prevailed upon to conſent to a 
divorce, on account of the barrenneſs of the queen; a meaſure 
which, if it obtained the ſanction of parliament, could not fail to be 
highly acceptable to the nation, originally diſſatisfied with the match, 
and alarmed at the conſequences of an alliarice between their ſove- 
reign and a Roman catholic family. Another plan of ſubverting 
the duke's title to the ſucceſſion, not only leſs tedious in execution, 
but leſs exceptionable, on account of its being free from any charge 


*3 Cunningham's Hiſtory of Britain, vol. i. 9 Jour. Lords and Commons, Oct. and Nov. 
p. 19. Life of Ormond. Life of James, 1667-8. Burnet, 1668, 
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of harſhneſs and diſreſpect towards the queen, was ſuggeſted by the C 1 A F. 
partial affection of Charles to his ſon, the duke of Monmouth. 2 
The friends of the latter were by this encouraged to hope, that they f 
might obtain from the king a formal acknowledgment and con- 

firmation of his having been married to the duke of Monmouth's 

mother before they cohabited together; a report which many of the 

nation were inclined to believe, becauſe it had been circulated in 
converſation ; and to ſupport with their influence, becauſe Mon- 

mouth ſtood high in their affections. Theſe circumſtances are de- 

ſerving of notice, upon account of their influence, at a ſubſequent 

period, in producing the bill of excluſion, which was then ſup- 

ported by the ſame perſons, with arguments more ſpecious and in- 

tereſting to the public, than thoſe which firſt ſuggeſted the expe- 

dlency of ſuch a meaſure. 

Peace with Holland, deſired with equal anxiety by the king and Peace with 
the nation, was the firſt meaſure which employed the official labours — 
of the new adminiſtration. The king, who had never entered 
cordially into the war, became ſtill more averſe to it, becauſe France 
had ſided with Holland. He was weary with ſoliciting ſupplies, no 
leſs than the people were with granting them. The revenue and 
public credit had ſunk during the continuance of the war, and great 

. arrears were due to the army and navy. While the proſpect of 
ſucceſs abroad was diminiſhed by a reconciliation between the 
States and the biſhop of Munſter, the nation at home was ſubjected 
to the moſt mortifying inſult by the boldneſs of the Dutch fleet, 
which entered the river, and deſtroyed ſeveral ſhips of war at 
Chatham. The exultation of the ſtates, upon this advantage, was 19th June, 
damped, and the views of puſhing hoſtilities any farther againſt 0s 
England repreſſed by the ambition of the French king, who now 
began to trample upon every form of juſtice, and to fill the ſur- 

- rounding powers on the continent with the moſt alarming apprehen- 


21 Life of James, 1668, Macpherſon's State Papers. 2 Coke. 
C 2 ſions. 
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0 H A p. ſions. The dejection and diſcontents of England, occaſioned by the 
W——— late ſuperiority of the Dutch, and the terrors of the Dutch, excited 
28 by the ambition of France, diſpoſed both: the eontending powers 
to turn their thoughts towards a plan of peace, under the media- 
Aug. 1667, tion of Sweden. A'negoctation between England and Holland was 
23d Jan, 'opened at Aix la . which ſoon — in a league de- 
* fenſive againſt France 
The ſudden en of England, not only from war to peace, 
but to the moſt friendly alliance with Holland, and to obligations of 
reciprocal protection confirmed by the triple alliance, forms one of 
the moſt ſingular political phenomena that occurs in the reign of 
Charles the Second. The bias of the king's affection leaned ſtrongly 
to an alliance with France. He had already made propoſals to that 
court, and had ſecretly engaged himſelf not to enter into any treaty 
injurious to her intereſt. The miniſters, whom he now employed, 
concurred in the ſame prejudices and affections; and, if they had 
been at liberty to purſue them, they would not have heſitated, in 
caſe of a competition, about preferring the intereſts of France ro 
thoſe of Holland“. 


Reaſons for Many motives, however, conſpired to recommend to the king, 
ich Hollan 4, and his miniſters, a line of foreign policy, different from that which 
they ſecretly favoured, and to conſtrain an external, thongh, as it 
ſoon appeared, a deceitful deference to popular opinions. The par- 
lament, during the continuance of the war, had grown more in- 
dependent, and had aſſumed a more active and deciſive part in the 
management of public bufineſs. The people at large began to enter 
into critical diſcuſſion of public meaſures; and the motives of com- 
"mercial intereſt, or national reſentment, which at firſt engaged their 
approbation of war with the States, yielded to indignation at the 
- exorbitant ambition of France, which united England and Holland 
' by a ſenſe of their common danger, It was in vain for the mi- 


23 Temple's Letters, vol. it, Letter of . Secret Hiſtory of Europe, vol. i. 
| niſtry, 
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niſtry, if they ſet out in a courſe of meaſures repugnant to the © HF A f. 


ſentiments of the nation and the houſe of commons, to expect that 
they would be able to extricate the revenue from the incumbrances 
with which the war had loaded it, or to maintain the power which 
they had acquired. The ſyſtem of foreign policy, recommended to 
the king and his miniſters by motives of popularity and domeſtic 
convenience, was, at the ſame time, moſt flattering to their own 
-honour, and the reputation of the nation abroad. The king had 
lately ated as mediator in a peace between Spain and Portugal. 
By entering into a league with Holland, in order to prevent the 
future encroachments of France upon the provinces in Flanders, 
which was equally dreaded by the States, the Emperor, and Spain, 
he would be regarded as arbiter of the fate, and guardian of the 
liberties, of Europe. Though the king himſelf was but little 
' ſtimulated by motives of honour and patriotiſm, he could not be 
ignorant. of the inconveniences he might ſuffer, by thwarting mea- 
ſures. ſo conſiſtent with ſound and liberal policy, and fo earneſtly 
urged, by the wiſhes of his people. The triple alliance, candidly 
aſcribed to the obvious and powerful motives we have already men- 
tioned, effaced the ſuſpicion of his attachment to France, and re- 
ſtored him to the affection and confidence of his ſubjeQs ©, 


*5 Temple's Letters, | That Lewis, however, was offended with the 
11-26 Tt is aſſerted by ſome, that the triple league, appears from the language of Ru- 
league was inſidiouſly encouraged by France, vigny, his ambaſſador at London, to Charles, 
as it conceded to her the conqueſts ſhe had al- to whom, renewing his profeſſions of eſteem 
ready made in Flanders, or ſtipulated an equi- and affection for Lewis, he, Ruvigny, replied, 
valent, if Spain ſhou!d reſume them. If That his, Charles's conduct had been but little 
Spain declined compliance with either of theſe anſwerable to theſe profeſſions, and that he 
alternatives, it would afford France a fair pre- knew it had given cauſe of offence and miſ- 
text for renewing the war, and for making truſt to his maſter. Dalrymple's Appendix, 
' farther encroachments. Coke. Bolingbroke's p. 10. | 
Letters. It is probable, that, from a ſuſpicion of the 
By the letters of Charles the Second to triple league being diſagreeable to France, or 
Lewis and the Dutcheſs of Orleans, it ap- upon the actual notice of its being ſo, Lord 
pears, that the former had entered into the Clifford ſaid to a friend of Sir William 
triple league without the conſent of Lewis, Temple's, “ For all this, we muſt have a war 
but, at the ſame time, was perſuaded, that it “ with the Dutch before it be long.“ Tem- 
could not be injurious to the French intereſt. ple's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 261. 
0 
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Cc = AP. 80 far as we have advanced in our hiſtory, judging from the 
2 - facts and meaſures which have lain open to our inſpection, no 
| flagrant error in policy, nor iniquity in government, can be imputed 
to the character of the prince. His propenſity to ſoften the rigour 
of the act of uniformity, though it precipitated him into the viola- 
tion of the law, was ſo conſonant to lenity, and a reſpeC to his 
early promiſes to the preſbyterians, that we might perhaps have heſi- 
tated whether to praiſe or to cenſure, if the future meaſures of his 
reign did not extinguiſh all credit for his ever having been actuated 
by ſuch reſpectable motives. The perſecution of Clarendon, unjuſt 
and ſevere, was carried on with ſuch unanimous and vehement ran- 
cour by every party, that no common degree of fortitude in the 
prince muſt have been neceſſary to reſiſt its effects, and protect his 
miniſter, though he had been entirely ſatisfied with his conduct. 
The triple alliance was founded upon generous and ſound maxims of 
policy, redounded immediately to the dignity of the crown and nation, 
and inſpired pleaſing expectations, that wiſe meaſures would be pur- 
ſued through the remainder of this reign. How far theſe expectations 
were well founded, and how far either private virtue or patriotiſm 
mingled among the motives by which the king was influenced, and 
dictated the ſchemes he purſued, will appear from the events which 
fill the following pages. 
Checks | The caution of the commons in granting ſupplies, and the firmneſs 
his parlia--= with which they had repelled every attempt to diſpenſe with the 
8 laws, though conducted with reſpect and qualified with expreſſions 
of affection to the prince, infuſed into his mind ſeeds of diſguſt, 
which gradually ripened into an unconquerable averſion to his par- 
liament. The incumbrances occaſioned by the king's domeſtic pro- 
fuſion, as well as the neceſſary diſburſements during the war, diſ- 
poſed him eagerly to liſten to any plan for the augmentation of his 
revenue, independently of the favour of parliament, ever precarious 
and annexed to ſtipulations derogatory to his dignity and power. 
| 7 | PGF 
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As an early attachment inclined 15 king to prefer an alliance with 
France to that of any other nation“, ſo, her religion, her political in- 
tereſts, her military power, ſeemed to render her both able and diſ- 
poſed to aſſiſt his deſigns of acquiring an independent ſubſiſtence 
and an abſolute ſway. The extenſion of dominion by the annex- 
ation of the provinces of Flanders belonging to Spain and Holland, 
preſented the moſt alluring bait to the ambition of France, and 
could only be obſtructed by the- interference of England, which, ſo 
far'as the ſentiments and true intereſts of that nation were regarded, 
ſhe had every reaſon to expect 

An alliance ſo favourable to the ſchemes of Charles and Lewis 
had probably been projected by both of them, previous to any direct 
communication of their ſentiments to each other. The former firſt 
intimated his friendly inclinations to the latter by the intervention of 
the queen-mother, and his ſiſter the dutcheſs of Orleans, well quali- 


fied, by ſituation and zeal, to be agents in this buſineſs *, No at- 
tention and no pains were omitted by Lewis to encourage the ad- 
vances and correſpondence of Charles, and to improve them into a 


durable bond of union, ſubſervient to his ſchemes of invading the ter- 
ritories of his neighbours. Colbert was diſpatched into England to 
converſe with Charles concerning the plan of an alliance with France. 
The dutcheſs of Orleans made a viſit to her brother, to enforce and 
to haſten the negociations of the French ambaſſador®*. All the arti- 


cles of alliance were at laſt agreed to and ratified by a ſecret treaty 


between Charles and Lewis”. Though it was neceſſary to conduct 


a "_ odious to the a of England with the utmoſt addreſs and 


27 D. Eſtrades? letters. | receive two hundred thouſand pounds for de- 


28 Letters of Colbert. claring himſelf a Roman catholic ; and that 


29 Letter of Charles to the * France was to aſſiſt him with troops, ſhould. 


Ralph, vol. i. p. 152. his ſubjects rebel, Dalrymple's Appendix, 
39 Teſtament politique de Colbert, p. 257. p. 30. This treaty was ſigned by the earl 
3: The principal articles of this treaty were, of Arundel, fir Thomas Clifford, and fir 

that Lewis and Charles were to join in a war John Beeling, 1 June, and ratified by Lewis, 

againſt Holland; that king Charles was to 10th June 1670. 


ſecrecy, 


15 
CHAP. 


1668, 


Secret treaty 
between 
Charles and 


Lewis. 


Aug. 1668. 


May, 1670, 
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C H AF. ſecrecy, yet it could not be carried into execution without the know- 
L——Þ ledge and- concurrence of the perſons entruſted with the official de- 
— partments of government. The ſecret was firſt imparted to a few 
who were friends to the Roman «catholic religion. The king, at 
a private meeting held in the duke of York's. cloſet, at which the 
duke of York himſelf, lord Arundel, lord Arlington, and - fir 
Thomas Clifford, all Roman catholics, were / preſent, declared his 
zeal for the Roman catholic religion, and adviſed with them con- 
cerning the proper means of advancing it in his dominions . The 
reſult of this converſation was what the king wiſhed; and had al- 
ready conſented to in his private treaty with Lewis; namely, that this 
bold deſign could only be carried into execution in conjunction with 
France. For this. purpoſe lord Arundel was ſent over to execute 
a formal treaty, upon the terms already ſpecified in the private corre- 
ipondence between Charles and Lewis. This treaty, though con- 
ducted with the utmoſt ſecrecy, did not eſcape the ſuſpicions of the 
nation at the period when it was tranſaQted *', nor could it be ful- 
filled without an open and avowed alliance between England and 
France. The duke of Buckingham, who was a ſtranger to the firſt 
treaty, was ſent to the court of France to carry compliments of con- 
dolence upon the death of the dutcheſs of Orleans; and, at the 
ſame time, to negociate a treaty, nearly the ſame with that which had 
been privately concluded between Charles and Lewis“ 
8 of Tt now remained that the king ſhould make Pg of ſuch 
miniſters. counſellors as were moſt capable of afliſting him in the crooked and 
odious ſyſtem of policy, which he had, to his diſgrace, bound himſelf 
to adopt. Diſſimulation, ſecrecy, intrepidity, diſaffection, or indif- 


32 Life of James, 1669. Macpherſon's premium which induced him to connect him- 
State Papers. ſelf with France, the ſum of twenty thouſand 
33 State Tracts, time » Charles. .. Pounds, ſtipulated. upon the condition of de- 

3+ Echard, vol. iii. p. 255. The article claring himſelf a Roman catholic, was added 
of religion was ſuppreſſed, as too odious to to the ſum he was to receive; on account af 
be endured by the nation. At the ſame time, his declaring war againſt Holland. Dalrym- 
that the king might not loſe any part of the ple's Appendix, p. 70. Rereſby. 
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ference to the religion and conſtitution of their country, were the C 10 A p, 
qualities principally requiſite in men engaged to purſue a ſeries of NS... 


meaſures full of innovation, fatal to liberty; and expoſed to the moſt 
violent oppoſition, from the combined influence of prejudice and 
principle. Five perſons, ſir Thomas Clifford, the earl of Arlington, 
the duke of Buckingham, Aſhley Cooper, and the earl of Lauder- 
dale, were the little council ſelected by the king, to carry into execu- 
tion his plan of changing the conſtitution and the religion of the 
kingdom; and, as the preſent confederacy correſponded with the 
initial letters of their names, they received the denomination of the 
Cabal. Theſe men were not united by harmony of political ſen- 
timent, or by any bond of affeQion or party, previous to the aſſoci- 
ation into which they were now formed by the choice of their 
ſovereign. Some of them had profeſſed to entertain views of policy 
and of the intereſt of England, very different from the purpoſe of their 
preſent coalition. Among others of them, competitions and ani- 
moſities had ſubſiſted, which, though apparently ſuppreſſed, were 
not in reality extinguiſhed ; and, fortunately for the nation, they 
broke out afreſh, cauſed a diviſion among them, and ſaved the 
liberties of England, as ſoon as the king began to be ſtaggered with 
the complaints and remonſtrances of parliament **. The choice of the 
king, however, was not fixed, without a regard to talents, which re- 
commended the members of the cabal to a preference, for the ſer- 


vices he intended to exact from them. Arlington and Clifford were 


attached, with all the zeal of new proſelytes, to the Roman catholic 
faith, which was a principal object of the alliance with France. 
The former had been converſant in affairs abroad, and had acquired 
a great influence over the mind of the king, from having parti- 
cipated in his pleaſures, and accommodated himſelf to his temper. 
The latter had diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a ready ſpeaker in the houſe 
of commons, and had acquired reputation for capacity, and appli- 


3s North's Examen, p. 453. Memorial of Ruvigny, Dal. Ap. Life of James, 1670. 
D cation 


1670. 
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CH To P. cation in the management of buſineſs”, The patronage of the 
— uutcheſe of Orteans, which Buckingham enjoyed as long as ſhe 
* lived, and the ardour with which he entered into the French intereſt, 
ſupported his claim to be admitted into the counſels of the cabal, 
notwithſtanding his having forfeited the confidence of the king, by 
the inſolence of his behaviour. The tranſcendent abilities of Aſhley 
Cooper rendered his ſupport defirable, and his oppoſition. formidable 
to every party. The earl of Lauderdale, by uniting zeal for the 
prerogative, with flexibility of temper, and compliance with the 
wayward humours and unſettled reſolutions of the king, gained a 
firmer hold of his confidence, than any miniſter he ever employed, 
The members of the cabal, as an encouragement for their ſervices, 
received donations of money from on French king, and diſtinguiſhed 
preferments from their own prince. 
. wy From the time that the alliance with France was projected, the 
cert with king had taken indirect meaſures. to teſtify his partiality for Lewis, 
BOY" and to put himſelf in a condition of rendering him more open and 
ſubſtantial ſervices. French officers and ſailors were trained in the 
Engliſh fleet; naval and military improvements, diſcovered in Eng- 
land, were imparted to the French court“. By a meaſure, more 
treacherous and abuſive of the confidence of parliament, Charles 
forwarded his preparations for entering into an efficient alliance with 
France. Under the pretext of an alarm from the augmentation of the 
French fleet, he ſolicited a ſupply from the commons, to enable him to 
fit out fifty-two ſhips of the line; and, in order more effectually to 
jull ſafpicions, he repeated his aſſurances of attachment to the na- 
tional religion, and his reſolution to execute, with rigour, the laws 
againſt the Roman catholics“ . The ſupply obtained was baſely ap- 
(En 


35 Sheffield, duke of Buckingham, vol. ii. made lord treaſurer; Arlington was made 
Burnet: ſecretary of ſtate. 
37 Burnet. Lauderdale was made a duke; 3* Secret Hiſtory of Europe, vol. i. 
Aſhley Cooper a peer, by the title of the earl 3 Journ. Commons, 14th Feb. 1670, and 
of Shafiſbury ; Clifford was alſo ennobled, and 13th March 1671. 
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plied to the ſupport of that power which it was intended to con- 
trol. He ſent Mr. Coventry ambaſſador to Stockholm, to co- 
operate with the French agents in detaching Sweden from the triple 
alliance. The parliament, which was prorogued to the twenty- ſecond 


19 
SHA. 
1 


Co nn mum 
1670, 


of April one thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy=one, was, in conſe- 


quence of repeated prorogations, prevented from meeting for the diſ- 
patch of buſineſs till the fourth of February one thouſand ſix hundred 
and ſeventy-three. Prince Rupert, lord keeper Bridgeman, Mr. ſecre- 
tary Trevor, and the duke of Ormond, were removed from the council 
of foreign affairs, that they might not give any obſtruction to the mea- 
ſures the king was bound to purſue, in conformity to his engagements 
with France“. | 

Under the dominion of the cabal, emancipated from the control 
of oppoſing counſellors, and the awe of parliament, all diſguiſe was 
laid aſide, and the moſt violent meaſures were attempted, to accom- 
pliſh the ends of the French treaty. The triple league was diſ- 
ſolved; war was declared againſt Holland upon the moſt frivolous 
pretences, and the commencement of it was attended with the moſt 
diſhonourable circumſtances *. The navigation act was ſuſpended. 


A proclamation was publiſhed, for maintaining ftri& diſcipline in the 


COLNE 


40 Kennet. Life of Ormond. : 

*The pretences, under which war was 
declared againſt Holland, are acknowledged ts 
be frivolous, even by authors partial to the 
court. Some of them were ſo trifling, that 
the very notice of them degraded the dignity 
of adminiſtration. They complained of libels, 
medals, and pictures in Holland, which were 
an affront to the king. Other reaſons, of a 
more ſerious complexion, ſuch as inſults and 
wrongs committed againſt the India company, 
were ſuggeſted by the influence of the court. 
The inſult to the Britiſh flag, inrolled in the 
liſt of provocations, was deſignedly courted 
by the Engliſh, and amounted to no more 
than this—that a Dutch admiral, with his fleet, 
upon the coaſt of Holland, had refuſed to 
ſtrike ſail, when required by a captain of one 
of the king's yachts; and, after all, the 


D 2 


Dutch offered any fatisfaQtion. the king ſhould 
think fit to demand. But no ſooner was one 
complaint obviated, than another was ſtarted; 
and Downing, who was ſent to Holland to 
make complaints, returned with all poſſible 
haſte, as if he had been afraid of receiving 
ſatis factory anſwers. North's Examen. Coke. 
Temple, vol. ii. and iii. Secret Hiſtory of 
Europe, vol. i. p. 138. 

The war commenced with diſhonourable 
circumſtances, A fleet was ſent out, under 
the command of fir Robert Holmes, to cap- 
tivate the Dutch Smyrna fleet, previous to the 
declaration of war. The failure of this ex- 
pedition was a great diſappointment to the 
cabal, who expected to procure ſuch a ſum by 
the prizes, as would enable them to carry on 
the war without aid from parliament, Ibid. 


army, 


Arbitrary 
meaſures of 
adminiſtra- 
tion. 


2d February, 
1672. 
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Cc . A P. army, in order to palliate the offence occaſioned by the edditionat | 


2 numbers of ſoldiers quartered in the country. 


1672. 


June, 1672, 


War with 
Holland, 


ſupply the vacancies in parliament ** 


To ſuperſede. the 


neceſſity of ſummoning a parliament to grant ſupplies, the exche- 
quer was ſhut, and the ſums, due to many of his were were 


applied by the king for the fupport of his fleet and army“. A de- 
claration for liberty of conſcience was again publiſhed, as the moſt 
effectual method of reconciling diſſenters of every deſcription to the 
meaſures of adminiſtration. The chancellor of the exchequer, by 
his own authority, iſſued writs for the election of members to 
In order to ſuppreſs the mur- 
murs, and overawe the complaints, which a ſeries of meaſures, ſo 
arbitrary and dangerous, could not fail to provoke, a proclamation 
was publiſhed, threatening ſevere puniſhment againſt all perſons 
who preſumed, by writing or ſpeaking, to publiſh falſe news, or to 
intermeddle with the affairs of ſtate, or with the perſons of any of 
his majeſty's counſellors and miniſters. 

The war with Holland was proſecuted with activity, but was not 
attended with the ſucceſs which had been anticipated by the cabal, 
and which was neceſlary to realiſe the ſchemes of independence and 
power graſped. at by Charles. The wiſdom and enterpriſe of the 
young prince of Orange, now reſtored to the prerogatives of his 
anceſtors, united the councils and animated the refolutions of all the 
ſtates, and diſplayed the moſt glorious and fortunate. efforts of de- 


4* The exchequer was twice ſhut ; firſt, on 


had been hitherto exerciſed by him only after 
the 8th Jan. 1672 to the 31 Dec. 1672, and 


receiving the ſpeaker's warrant. It might, 


again on the 3 iſt Dec. 1672 to the 6th May 
1673. It was expected by the cabal, that the 
detention of money, and the Dutch ſpoils, 
would ſuperſede all ſupplies. 
that, after the reſolution off ſhutting the ex- 
chequer was adopted by the cabal, the execu- 
tion of it was ſuſpended, till they and their 
friends had drawn out the ſums due to them 
by government—Honeſty the beſt policy. 
Somers“ Col. vol. vii. p. 363. 


43 This power, aſſumed by the chancellor, 


It is afferted, 


perhaps, be the inſtrument of throwing ſome 
additional weight into the ſcale of the crown, 
dy accelerating or delaying the time of elec- 
tion, ſo as to favour the intereſt of the candi- 
dates devoted to the court. This, however, 
muſt have been inconſiderable; and it rather 
appears to have been intended to ſerve lord 
Shaftſbury's own political views in the elec- 
tions for the county of Dorſet, where his in- 
tereſt lay. North's Examen, p. 56. 


fence 
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fence againſt the combined foroe of England We) France. By 
entering into an alliance both. with the Emperor and with Spain, he 
diſappointed that rapidity of conqueſt, upon which the Engliſh and 
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French monarchs had confidently reckoned from the ſuperiotity of 


their arms; and upon the accompliſhment. of which, the indepen- 


dence and arbitrary views of the former were, in a great meaſure, 
ſuſpended. The temporary ſupplies, once and again derived from 


ſnhutting the exchequer, were exhauſted. The funds, raiſed out of 


the Dutch ſpoils, fell ſhort of expectation; and neceſſity once more 
conſtrained Charles to ſupplicate aid of that very parliament, upon 
which it was the object of the war to render himſelf independent. 
Two expedients only were left to the choice of the king, by 
which he could expect to perſevere in the ſyſtem of: political mea- 
ſures he had adopted, in conjunction with the court of France. By 
ſmoothneſs of addreſs, and by anticipating - the wiſh of his people, 


in retracting ſome of the moſt odious exertions of prerogative, 


which had taken place during the long receſs. of parliament, the 
king might hope to ſooth the commons into an approbation of. the 
war, and to obtain ſupplies for. the maintenance of his army, which: 
might be employed, at ſome- future period, as the inſtrument of ar- 
bitrary power; or, by, aſſuming the language of boldneſs and reſo- 


lution, parliament might be over-awed, oppoſition diſconcerted in its 
firſt formation, and an eaſy and complete. victory obtained over the 


The kin 
folicits 4 
aid of par 


liament. 


liberties of his people. If the former of theſe was preferred, or if . 


the king ſhould ever. betray. any inclination to relent or to yield, in 
one ſingle point, to the oppoſition of parliament, the cabal had 


reaſon. to apprehend, not only a ſpeedy diſſolution, , and the extinc-- 


tion of their political influence, but alſo to dread utter diſgrace and 
ruin from the vengeance, of an offended natian. As their intereſt 


| prompted them'to recommend an unſhaken firmneſs to the king, ſo the 


worſt effects, that could flow from it, were the violent meaſures of oppo- 
ſition in parliament, which would afford them an opportunity of accom- 

55 all; „ pPlwGwiſhing: 
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c A AP. pliſhing, by more direct ſteps, à change in the conftitution, the 
— object of their eonfederacy. The bold ſpirit of the cabal, more 


1673. 


Prudent and 


firm conduct 
of the 
commons 


than the timid diſpoſition of the monarch, dictated the ſpeech by 
which the king addreſſed his parliament, which met, for the tenth 
ſeſſion, on che fourth of February one thouſand ſix hundred and 
ſeventy- three. He aſſumed the language of high authority. He ſaid, 
that he had ſeen the good effects of his declaration for indulgence ; that 
he would take it ill to receive -contradiQtion, and that he was firmly re- 
ſolved to adhere to it. The earl of Shaftſbury, as chancellor, followed 
his majeſty, with a minute detail of the provocations of the Dutch, in 
order to Juſtify the war; and held forth nothing leſs than their utter 
deſtruction, as eſſential to repair the injured honour, and to ſecure the 
future proſperity of the Engliſh crown. He concluded with the moſt 
fulſome panegyric upon the patrivtiſm and virtues of the prince, which, 
compared with the ſentiments he ever after held, exhibits the moſt 
friking example of verſatility and ſelf-contradiQtion, that can be 
ſelected from the hiſtory of any political character. 

The wiſe and temperate meaſures purſued by the commons, dif 


| appointed all the concluſions to which the ſchemes of the court 


were adapted; and broke to pieces, without any'confli or ſtruggle, 
Fl confederacy, armed for the deſtruction of the liberty and religion 
of England, The commons gratified the king s deſire, in the choice 
of a ſpeaker ; they unanimouſly voted a ſupply of eighteen months 
aſſeſſment, at the rate of ſeventy thouſand pounds a month; they 
addreſſed him in the moſt affectionate expreſſions of loyalty: but 
they excluded thoſe members who had been returned upon the 
writs iflued by the chancellor; and boldly remonſtrated againſt the 
declaration for 3 as a violation of law, and dangerous to 
the conſtitution *. * And thus, by a well-timed mixture of patriotiſm 
and loyalty, hey avoided giving any offence to thoſe who were at- 
rached to the monarchy, and cut off any reaſonable pretext of com= 


«+ Journ, Commons, _ 7th, 19th, 26th, 27th February. 
| plaint 
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plaint from the king; ; while, at the ſame time, they carried along © H * P. 
”_ them the approbation of all who were friends to the conſtitu- 1 
The confidence of the members of the cabal began now to 2 

5 "a and their counſels to be divided. Some of them ex- 
horted the king to adhere tenacioully to his indulgence, while others, 
ſuſpecting from the reſolute oppoſition of parliament, and the waver- 
ing of the king, who: gave-up' the queſtion about the writs, that the breaks and 
ground, on which they ſtocd, was no longer tenable, deſerted , from cabal. 
the court, and enſured their perſonal ſafety, by. expoſing thoſe mea+ 
ſures of which they had been the principal abettors 

The king remained for a few days in a ſtate of perplexity and fuſ- 
penſe. He put on the countenance of obſtinacy. He addreſſed 
himſelf to the houſe of lords, complaininig of the commons, and fo- 1f March, 
liciting their ſupport to maintain his declaration. The diſapprobation Indulgence 
of many of the members of both houſes, whom he had reckoned upon 
as friends, privately. intimated to him, and backed by the preſſing en- 
treaties of the French ambaſſador, in che name of his maſter, at laſt 
entirely overcame the reſolution of Charles; and, as if it had been 
to atone for paſt offences, he recalled his indulgence, with expreſſions 
of penitence and indignation *, The commons having ſucceeded 
in their oppoſition. to'the indulgence, . both houſes now turned their 
attention to ſtrengthen thecbarriers of the conſtitution in that quarter 
into which the king had repeatedly attempted to puſh the uſurpa- 
tions of prerogative. A joint addreſs. was preſented by both houſes — 
of parliament, repreſenting the dangers ariſing from popiſh recuſants, man catho- 
and praying the king to command-priefts and jeſuits to depart from 264 
the kingdom, and to diſband all officers and ſoldiers who refuſed to 
take the daths*”, This addreſs alſo met with a favourable anſwer 
from the "ng | 


5 Echard, vol. iii. 5 Journ. Lords, 7th March. 
Echard, Colbert's Letters to Lewis, Dal. | PN. | | 
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A more impregnable and laſting fence for the protection of the 
church of England the zeal of this parhament raiſed, by obtaining 


che royal aſſent to the teſt act, whioh excluded from any office or 


Place of truſt and profit, all, who did not renounce the doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiation, and receive the ſacrament: of the Lord's Supper, 
according to the form of the church of England. It is a curious 


Reflections. 


preferment againſt the proteſtant diſſenters, aud dobmed them to the 


ſame political incapacity with Roman cathglics, not only paſſed with- 


out any oppoſition from the former:; but, that it was promoted by 
_ moſt reſpeQable leaders of their party, 


This conceſſian of the proteſtant diſſenters has been SE ipplaided 


; Py e friends, as a ſingular example of prudence and generoſity ; 


becauſe they ſacrificed their rights and reſentments, to the dread 
of impending- popery, and the ſecurity of the reformed religion ©, 


Their conduct upon this occaſion, whether examined by the rules of 
probity, or the dictates of enlightened charity, will be found deſerv- 
ing of explicit and marked expreſſions of condemnation. ,. Profeſſing 


to guard againſt popery, did not the diflenters act under the influence 
of its worſt principles? Did they not abandon their rights, as men 
and as chriſtians? rights, the 'renunciation of which, for a ſingle day, 
no fear of danger, nor bs of future __ can ck at: the tri- 
bunal of conſcience. | 

The event of providence has inſtructed u us, by this nd every mi- 
lar experiment, to reprobate the imprudence, as well as the immora- 


| lity of that maxim, That it is lawful to do evil, when good may be 


egth March. 


obtained by it. A bill brought in for the relief of the proteſtant diſ- 
ſenters, as the reward of their conſent to the teſt act, was defeated by 
the diſagreement of the two houſes, and the adjournment of parlia- 
ment. And thus, the temporizing ſpirit of the diſſenters has tranſ- 
mitted bondage to their poſterity, which the liberality of the age 


4 Journ, Lords, 2gth March. +9 Burnet, &c. 
in 
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in, which we live, never could have impoſed; but from which eyen C * A P. 
that liberality is not adequate to emancipate them, while it is cou⸗- 


teracted by religious bigotry, and the timid policy of thoſe who diſ- 
penſe the favours of government. 

An addreſs of the commons, complaining of grievances, attended 
the ſupplies**; but it is remarkable, that the moſt obnoxious mea- 
ſures which had been carried on during the adminiſtration of the 
cabal, were not only, omitted, but ſcreened from future crimination, 
by an act of indemnity, extending to every offence committed againſt 
the ſtate, before the fifteenth day of March, one thouſand ſix hundred 
and ſeventy-three *. 

Such delicate forbearance in the enumeration of grievances, fol- 
lowed by a meaſure cancelling the deepeſt political guilt, was the 
price oppoſition paid for the ſervices of the revolted members of the 
cabal, who afterwards became their champions, and puſhed hoſtilities 
againſt the court to the greateſt extremities, which brought the go 
vernment to the brink of a revolution. 

From this period, through every ſucceeding ſeſſion of parliament 
in the reign of Charles, we behold a fixed and powerful oppoſition 
to the meaſures of the court. Though this may be accounted for, 
in ſome degree, by that jealouſy of French and popiſh influence, 
which ſpread over the nation, and was but too well juſtified by the 
ſecret intrigues and open proceedings of the court; yet oppoſition 
never could have attained to ſuch conſiſtency and vigour, if it had 


0 Journ. Commons, 25th March. 

5* The grievances enumerated were: an 
impoſition of twelve pence per chaldron on 
coals,. by an order of the privy-council, 
for providing convoys: the danger ariſing 
from the plan, propoſed by his majeſty's pro- 
clamation, for trying offences committed by 
ſoldiers ; and the irregularitics and abuſes, oc- 
caſioned by the preſſing of ſoldiers, and quar- 
tering them in private families. Many griev- 
ances in Ireland were alſo enumerated, and 
referred, principally, to indulgences given to 


the Roman catholics in that kingdom. Journ, 
Commons, 25th March. 

This addreſs was exprefſed in terms of 
great reſpect to the king, and concludes with 
obſerving, That, though it had been the courſe 
of former parliaments, to deſire a redreſs of 
grievances, before they granted ſupplies; yet 
they had ſuch full aſſurance of his majeſty*s 
tenderneſs and regard for his people, that they 
humbly proſtrated themſelves at his feet with 


their petitions, Ibid. 
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tion of the prince, 


C H A F. not been conducted with diſtinguiſhed ability, and encouraged, at the 
1 time, by an inereaſing diſtruſt of the ſteadineſs and reſolu- 
Of all the members of the cabal, no one had 


gained ſuch aſcendant over the counſels of the prince, as the earl 
of Shaftſbury. To his influence in particular, there ſeems to be 
ſufficient evidence for aſcribing the ſhutting of the exchequer: the 
iſſuing writs, under the ſeal of the chancellor, for new elections: the 
proclamation for ſuſpending penal laws againſt non- conformiſts; and 
the keen and impolitic proſecution of the ſecond Dutch war. To 
theſe meaſures, as we have now ſeen, were owing the decline of 
the king's popularity, and the ſudden tranſition of parliament from 
loyal and implicit confidence, to ſuſpicion of his defigns, and ha- 


tred to his miniſters. 


It were, perhaps, too refined to affert, that 


Shaftſbury ſuggeſted obnoxious meaſures, with a deliberate and 
formed purpoſe of enſnaring the king ; and of deferting him in 
the hour of danger, after he had made a breach between him and 


his people *. 


Shaftſbury was probably ſincere in his hatred to 


Holland, and wiſhed to extend -prerogatrve, in order to enlarge, 
at the ſame time, the ſphere of miniſterial power. The advance= 
ment of arbitrary government, was the bafis of his own pro- 
jected elevation; but, when the meaſures he ſuggeſted met with 
an unexpected and indignant oppoſition from parliament; when the 


za It is probable, that Shaftſbury, at firſt, 
reſolved to ſtand by the king; and that his 
revolt was occaſioned by the king's wavering 
conduct, particularly in the affair of the writs : 
for, when the new writs were iſſued by the 
ſpeaker, it is aſſerted, that he refuſed for 
ſome days to ſeal them; declaring it to be 
an entrenchment upon prerogative. And when 
he was obliged to do it, by his majefty*s poſitive 
command, he went home, and turned his back 
upon the ſealers. Somers, vol. vii. p, 370. 

Shaftſbury alone, of all the members of the 
cabal, was neither the object of impeachment, 
nor mentioned in any addreſs of grievance. 


The ſhock, which his ſudden and bold op- 


* 


poſition had given to the ſpirit and meaſures of 


the court, completely obliterated the guilt he 
had contracted by his former aſſociation with 
miniſtry. The declining intereſt of Buc- 


kingham, Arlington, and Clifford, who were 


marked as the firſt victims of popular reſent- 


ment, mitigated the ſeverity with which the 


commons ſet out, in collecting materials of im- 
peachment againſt them; and they were ſuf- 
fered to withdraw, at once, from influence and 
from danger. The power of Lauderdale and 


Danby, which continued unſhaken, and in- 


creaſing, amidſt the late convulſions of party, 
provoked the moſt virulent and perſevering at- 


tacks of oppoſition, 
prince 
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prince himſelf was alarmed, and yielded the queſtion of the writs, 
and the more favourite meaſure of the indulgence; the chancellor, 
rouſed by fear, and ſtimulated by reſentment, did not think it 
enough to diſappoint the court of that weight which accrued from 
his influence and expertneſs in debate; he ſuddenly turned the 
whole power of his eloquence and abilities into the ſtream of op- 
poſition ; he announced menaces and dangers to the royal family, 
and in the preſence of the King, not leſs rude and diſparaging than 
thoſe which had grated the ears of his father in his loweſt humi- 
liation *, Thus the adviſer of arbitrary meaſures, and the moſt 
zealous partiſan of the court, ſuddenly became the moſt virulent 
oppoſer of the prince, and the moſt violent and perſevering cham- 
pion of patriotic meaſures. His abilities, his experience, and his tem- 
per, raiſed him to a decided pre-eminence, above all who ſtood forth 
as candidates to take the lead in popular cabals. The ardour, 
with which he purſued every meaſure in which he embarked, ſup- 
plied the want of principle; and, notwithſtanding the notorious 
verſatility of his conduct, he gained from his adherents full credit 
for the ſincerity of the motives by which he profeſſed to be ac- 
tuated. His ſagacity, enlarged and inſtructed by the various re- 
volutions of government which had fallen within the compaſs of 
his experience, enabled him to penetrate with acuteneſs into the 
tempers and intentions of men ; and to calculate, almoſt to a cer- 
tainty, the influence of contingent events. He diſcerned, with 
no leſs accuracy, the natural infirmities, as well as the adventitious 
prejudices, of characters; and ever adopted the moſt ſucceſsful plans, 
to render them ſubſervient to his ambition or reſentment. He poſ- 
ſeſſed an imagination lively and fruitful, and contrived expedients, 
ſuited to the exigencies and temper of his party, which eluded the 
invention of men of ordinary capacity. He wonderfully availed 
himſelf of accidental circumſtances, to invigorate a languiſhing, 


53 Burnet. North's Examen. 
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O 1 A P. and to cheer a deſponding, faction. The acceſs which he had to 
NE: the prince during the period of his adminiſtration, diſcovered to him 
1673. 
all his intrigues, paſſions, and ſchemes. Like a revolted general, 
he carried along with him the moſt accurate knowledge of the 
ſtrength and reſources, the deficiencies and dangers, of thoſe againſt 
whom he now turned his arms. He knew upon what ſide their 
territory, weak or unguarded, invited the aſſailant to certain victory 
and plunder. The natural inſolence of his temper raiſed him above 
the awe of royalty, while his intimate knowledge of the corrupt po- 
licy and profligate manners of the prince, inſpired contempt for the 
character of the man. Shaftſbury was well aſfured, that he had 
entered the liſt of oppoſition, againſt a ſovereign, who never formed 
a wiſh for national profperity; and that his own pretenſions to 
patriotiſm were not more falſe and hypocritical, than thoſe pro- 
felſions of regard to the conſtitution and the intereſt of his ſubjects, 
which were repeated in the royal ſpeeches and proelamations. So 
far as regarded principle and patriotiſm, the king and his antagoniſt 
met upon equal terms. Shaftſbury,” faid the king to him, when he 
filled the office of chancellor, you are the greateft rogue in the kings 
dom.“ © I am, of any ſubject,“ replied the chancellor. In the receſs 
of parliament, he caballed with every party diſaffected to the court, 
and wrought upon the prejudices of the nation, to exeite their terror 
of the approach of the Roman catholic religion. Many incidents, 


which now occurred, favoured his deſigns, and bore the moſt 
alarming ſymptoms of danger. 


| er The converſion of the duke of Vork to the Roman catholic reli- 
the duke 
of York to, gion had been long ſuſpected, and was, at laſt, confirmed, by the - 
e Roman 


 Eatholic reli- reſignation of all his offices, in conſequence of the teſt act. He 
1 was about to contract a marriage with the princeſs of Modena, of 
the Roman catholic religion. If the partiality of the king to that 
religion, and his obftinate attachment to France, alarmed the fears 
of the nation, the character and bigotry of the ſucceſſor threw them 


 *;K deſpair. 


The 
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The effect of theſe impreſſions, and of the intrigues of Shaftſbury, 
were fully diſplayed in the ſucceeding ſeſſions of this parliament. 
The principal aim of the commons, in particular, was to excite, to 
cheriſh, and to inflame the dread of popery. They iſſued an order 
for the ſolemn obſervation of the fifth of November“, as if the nation. 
had been ſupine, and too ready to forget the bloody machinations of 
that religion. They addreſſed his majeſty, to interpoſe his authority, 
to prevent the marriage of the duke of York with the princeſs of 
Modena. Not ſatisfied with the excluſion of papiſts from offices, 
by the teſt act as it now ſtood, a general teſt was propoſed, for diſ- 
tinguiſhing the proteſtants from the papiſts; and all who refuſed ta 
ſubmit to it, were not to be permitted to come within five miles of 
the court. They put a negative upon all ſupplies, till the kingdom 
was effeQtually ſecured from the danger of popery ”. They pre- 
ſented an addreſs for a general faſt *, and were preparing another 
againſt a ſtanding army, when his majeſty prorogued the par- 
lament. 

During the receſs of parliament, after the twelfth ſeſſion, the king 
recommended to the chief juſtices, to put the laws in execution 
againſt the Roman catholics. It was reſolved. in council, that no 
Roman catholic ſhould preſume to approach his majeſty's preſence, 
or the vicinity of the court“. But the jealouſy of the nation was 
too much inflamed, to be appeaſed by attentions upon the part 
of the king, evidewtly extorted by the neceſſity of his affairs. The 
houſe of peers, the laſt to depart from reſpect to the court, had now 
caught the alarm, and indulged the predominant ſpirit of the nation. 
At the beginning of the next ſeſſion, they concurred with the com- 


mons, in an addreſs for a national faſt, on account of the danger 


of popery. The commons reſolved to have all their grievances 


effectually redreſſed, and the proteſtant religion and their liberties. 


5+ Journ. Commons, 27th October. 57 Journ. Commons, 31ſt October. 
55 Ibid. 31ſt October. $3 Ibid. 
5 Ibid, zoth October, 1ſt November. 59 Echard, vol. iii. 
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C — A P. ſecured, before they took the king's fpeech into conſideration. As if 
ee hi danger had been imminent, they addreſſed his majeſty, to. order 


" againſt Lau- 


the militia of London, and the county of Middleſex, to be ready at 
an hour's warning, to ſuppreſs all tumults and inſurrections occa- 
ſioned by the papiſts“. The liſt of grievances, contained in the 
addreſs of the commons, indicated a perſonal jealouſy of the king, 
and a dread of arbitrary power, as well as of the popiſh religion ©. 
Under the influence of theſe apprehenſions, both houſes purſued, 
through the ſucceeding ſeſſions of parliament, a ſeries of meaſures, 
calculated to circumſcribe the power of the crown, and to take 
away all reſources of ſupplies, without the conſent of the national 
repreſentatives. A ſtanding army, in which were included the 
king's body-guards, was voted a grievance *, A bill was brought in, 
to make it treaſon to levy money upon any tax beyond the term 
preſcribed by parliament. They appropriated the tonnage and 
poundage, according to its ancient and legal deſtination, to the uſe 
of the navy; and preſented an addreſs, to prevent any further an- 
ticipation of the cuſtoms of England or Ireland ©, 

But the meaſure which oppoſition moſt ſtrenuouſly laboured to 
accompliſh, and for which repeated addreſſes were preſented to the 
king, was, the diſgrace of the earl of Lauderdale“. His miniſterial 
conduct in Scotland exhibited examples of arbitrary power, not 
only unprecedented, and ſubverſive of the freedom of that kingdom, 
but evidently fraught with the moſt dangerous deſigns upon the 
peace and conſtitution of England. The militia of Scotland, raiſed 
for the internal defence of that kingdom, was ſubjected, by an act 
of the Scots parliament, to the uncontrolled authority of the king, 
and obliged to march wherever his affairs required its ſervices ©. 


% Journ. Commons, 12th January. *5 Hiſtory of Affairs in Scotland from 
6: Ibid. 7th, 11th, 14th February. 1660. Account of Grievances, by Lauder- 
62 Ibid. 7th February. dale. Impeachment of the duke of Lauder- 
63 Ibid. 29th May, 19th October. dale, &c. by the city of Edinburgh. Somers, 


4 Ibid. 31ſt January 1674, 23d April, vol. vii. p. 195. 200. 
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"Oppoſition to a ſtanding army in England was of little avail, while 
the king retained a body of troops in the neighbouring kingdom 


prepared for the moſt deſperate ſervices. Many acts of private op- 


preſſion were enumerated in the articles exhibited againſt Lauder- 
dale, which excited a general indignation in both kingdoms againſt 
him, but had no effect in leſſening his influence at court. 

Next to the duke of Lauderdale, the earl of Danby was the ob- 
ject of parliamentary reſentment. As his uſefulneſs to the crown, 
more than perſonal favour, was the ſource of his preferment, ſo the 
envy of his colleagues in dminiſtration, and venial political errors, 
rather than criminal miſconduct, produced that odium which now 
began to purſue **, and afterwards accompliſhed, his ruin. Sir Thomas 
Oſborne was firſt employed in a commiſhon to examine the accounts 
of the ſums which had been granted to his majeſty during the Dutch 
war. In the proſecution of Clarendon, he adopted the keenneſs 
and reſentment of the duke of Buckingham, by whom he was early 
befriended, and afterwards recommended to employment under the 
adminiſtration of the cabal. He diſcovered great diligence and capa- 
city for buſineſs in the diſcharge of the office of treaſurer of the 
navy, to which he was appointed in the ſecond Dutch war. On the 
reſignation of lord Clifford, he was appointed to ſucceed him in the 
office of high treaſurer, upon the condition of paying him one half 
of the ſalary. He had, unqueſtionably, the merit of introducing 
greater ceconomy into the management of the public revenue, than 
had been obſerved by his predeceſſors in office ſince the commence- 
ment of this reign; for he had paid off very conſiderable arrears 
with which it was embarraſſed, made the ſtated payments more 
punctual, and, by rendering ſeveral branches of the revenue more 
productive, he raifed the national credit, and borrowed money at 
eight per cent, which had not uſually been procured at leſs than ten. 
He was ſincerely and uniformly attached to the proteſtant intereſt, 


65 Journ, Commons, April, May, paſlim, 
| and 
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. . Ia P. and effectually contributed to its ſupport. He was the principal in- 
——  ſtrument in advancing the prince of Orange in the line of ſucceſ- 
* ſion; and by maintaining a correſpondence with him, and raiſing 
obſtructions to the alliance with France, prevented its full opera- 
tion to the detriment of that prince, and the proteſtant intereſt; and 
yet, the alliance with France, which he ſecretly abhorred and 
thwarted, was the baſis of his unpopularity and of his diſgrace ©. 
But whatever his merits were, his elevated preferment drew upon 
him an uncommon ſhare of that envy, which always attends pro- 
ſperity. As it is in vain to expect credit for good intention, where 
the outward conduct is cenſurable, ſo the meaſures of the court 
were, at this period, ſo unconſlitutional and unpopular, that it is no 
wonder if they were ſucceſsfully improved by his enemies to crimi- 
nate the miniſter, under whoſe reſponſibility they were conducted. 
From the charge of depravity, however, he cannot be exempted, 
when it is admitted, that. he augmented his private fortune by the 
ſale of offices, and diſtributed money among the members of par- 
liament, who proſtituted themſelves to ſupport the meaſures of the 
court. The firſt of theſe charges, deteſtable as it juſtly appears, was 
conſidered in this reign, and even after the revolution, as making 
a part of the fair and eſtabliſhed perquiſites of miniſterial offices. 
The corrupting of the members of parliament, introduced by the 
crooked politics of Charles the Second, was now practiſed with ſo 
little ſhame and reſerve, and ſo much expected by the mercenary 
candidates for the wages of iniquity, that no miniſter could hope to 
retain his power without having recourſe to it. Dexterity in the 
management of this nefarious traffic, was even conſidered as an im- 
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67 Rereſby. Memoirs of Danby. Lord that Ruvigny was ſent to England to thwart 
Danby was ſo averſe to alliances with France, his adminiſtration. ' It was known, at that 
that when he was not able to turn the period, that Ruvigny upbraided Danby for his 
king's inclination againſt them, he adviſed oppoſition to the French intereſt; and the 
him to inſiſt upon high and difficult condi- duke of York diſliked him for the ſame rea- 
tions, that France might be diſguſted. He ſon. Secret Hiſtory of Europe, vol. i. 
was therefore ſo obnoxious to the French king, p. 208, Burnet, 1676, Life of James. 


portant 
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portant miniſterial accompliſhment. It was, however, exercifed by 
lord Danby with ſo little diſcretion and ſucceſs, that it proved but a 
feeble bulwark againſt that rr which was now forming for 
the deſtruction of his power. The ſuperior influence of the court, 
or the candour and juſtice of parliament, defeated the deſign of his 
enemies at this time, and a variety of articles, preſented againſt him 
in the commons, in order to form the grounds of impeachment, 
were rejected. 

To counteract thefe dropptions of daft, a very impolitic 
meaſure was ſuggeſted in the cabinet, and ſoon brought forward in 
the houſe of peers. It was propoſed, that a more ſtrict and rigid 
teſt ſhould be exacted of the members of both houſes of parlia- 
ment, and of all perſons. inveſted with public office“. For this 
purpoſe a bill was framed, to confine all power and offices to ſuch 
as adhered to the principles of the old cavaliers, with reſpect to the 
government of church and ſtate. Theſe principles, which had pre- 
dominated during the firſt nine ſeſſions of this parliament, began to 
decline; and, if the court did not quickly interpoſe, while its in- 
fluence in any degree remained, a revolution of political ſenti- 
ments ſeemed to approach, which would extinguiſh all hope of in- 
creaſing its future ſplendour and dignity. The propoſed act, ſo far 
as integrity and religion could be truſted, muſt neceſſarily prove an 
effectual obſtacle to every plan of reducing the power of the crown, 
or altering the government of the church. It was declared unlawful to 
reſiſt, not only the king, but thoſe who were commiſſioned by him; 
and a ſolemn obligation was contracted, not to attempt any alteration 
whatever in the government of the church or ſtate, as it was then by 


Lord Danby, inſtead of taking off the 
great and leading men, which had formerly 
been the practice, applied only to thoſe of low 
rank and character, reckoning, that he could 
purchaſe ten of them at a cheaper rate than 
one of the leading members. The conſe- 
quence was, his loſing the majority in the 


= 


houſe; becauſe thoſe, who were inclined to 
vote with the miniſter, were aſhamed to be 
upon the fide manifeſtly run down in the de- 
bate. Burnet, 1675. 

59 Journ. Lords, 15th April, Lords“ De- 
bates, vol. i. p. 129. 
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CHAP. law eſtabliſhed, The declaring it unlawful to reſiſt thoſe who were 
3 commiſſioned by the king, ſeemed to point particularly at the late 


1675. 


gth June. 


proceedings of the commons, and to be calculated to render,. not 
only the crown, but miniſters, arbitrary, by ſecuring them from 
reſiſtance, while acting in the proſecution of unconſtitutional and 
oppreſſive meaſures. The engaging to make no alteration in the 
government of church or ſtate, at once overturned the ſupremacy 
of the crown, and the exerciſe of legiſlative power in parliament. 
Theſe conſequences, eaſily foreſeen, expoſed this bill to the oppo- 
ſition of many, who had hitherto been in the intereſt of the 
court; and though it paſſed in the houſe of lords, it was only by a 
majority of two voices, after having been followed by proteſts in 
every ſtage of it, and conſiderably altered and palliated with a clauſe 
againſt popery, which was not originally intended by thoſe who moved 


it“. There was great reaſon to apprehend, that, by the exertion of 
court influence, which was now ſtretched to its utmoſt pitch, it 
would alſo have paſſed in the houſe of commons, when a diſpute 
between the two houſes obliged the * to put an end to the 


ſeſſion of aaron . 


_ ® Journ. Lens April, May, paſſim. 

7! One doctor Shirley brought an appeal 
before the houſe of lords, from a decree in 
*chancery, againſt fir John Fagg, a member 


of the houſe of commons, which the lords 


received. The commons objected, that the 
lords exceeded their powers, by receiving an 
appeal from a court of equity, and that it was 
a breach of privilege for the lords to ſummon 
a member of the houſe of commons to appear 
before them; and, in reſentment of this indig- 
nity, they ordered Shirley, and the lawyers 
who pleaded his cauſe at the bar of the lords, 
to be committed to priſon. Journ. Lords, 6th, 
and Commons, 14th May. 

Both houſes were heated by this diſpute, 
and paſſed many angry votes and reſolutions 
in oppoſition to each other. Ibid. : 

The violence of this difpute excited a ſuſ- 
picion, that it was ſtirred up and fomented by 


the leaders of oppoſition, not only to diſap- 
point the court of the teſt bill, but to accom- 


pliſh the diſſolution of parliament, as the re- 


ſentment of both houſes againſt each other 
ſeemed too deeply fixed to be effaced ad pro- 
rogations. Burnet. 

A jealouſy between the two houſes com- 
menced at an early period in the ſecond par- 
liament of Charles, and continued till its diſ- 
ſolution. The great demands of the king for 
money made him pay greater court to the 
commons, who became elated with a ſenſe of 
their own conſequence. Evil counſellors uſed 
to tell the king, that if he had the command 
of the commons, he need not regard the 
lords. Life of Clarendon, vol. ii. | 

The long continuance. of parliament en- 
hanced the political conſequence of every 
member of the houſe of commons. Thefe 
circumſtances, and the remembrance of the 


7 ſucceſsful 
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by an extreme jealouſy of trifling privileges, C H A P. 


ſucceſsful uſurpation of the commons upon 
the lords in the reign of Charles the Firſt 
awakened the jealouſy of the latter, and ren- 
dered them very prone to take offence at the 
former. The commons were the firſt movers 
of many important bills in this parliament, 
and when the lards were dilatory in proceed- 
ing on them, the commons were wont to ſend 
them meſſages to quicken their diligence. 'Ihe 
lords degraded themſelves, and became more 
expoſed to the inſolence of the lower houſe, 


which they exerciſed with great abuſe. Pro- 
tections for arreſt of debt were ſhamefully 


extended, and even fold by the ſervants of 


peers to bankrupts, to the ruin of honeſt 
tradeſmen. The dignity and reputation of 
the upper. houſe was much ſunk, by alterca- 
tions, perſonal abuſe, and the rudeſt violence 
among themſelves, Life of Clarendon, vol, ii. 
P 294-5» | | 
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Chiles EY Pelcl with thing —but continues fiill in the tative of 
France. Enters into 4 new Treaty. with Lewis, —who endeavours to 


obtain a ſeparate Peace with Holland. — Patrioti iſm of the Prince of 
Orange.—The Court attentive to the Elections. Parliament meets, — 
addreſſes the King to form Alliances againſ® France. —Altercation 
between the King and the Commons. — Marriage of the Prince of 
Orange to the Lady Mary, — made the occaſion of exciting Jealouſies in 
England, —and in Holland. —The Agents of Lewis and the Leaders of Op- 
Poſition unite in the ſame Views, e diſbanding the Army, —and of diſſolv- 
ing the Parliament. — Union between Lewis and the popular Party unnatu- 
ral and conſtrained. — Parliament meets, —expreſſes Diſtruſt of the King. — 
Prorogued.— Embarraſſinent of the King. — Another Seſſion of Parliament.— 
l- humour of the Commons.— Apology for tbem.— France evades the Condi- 
tions ſhe had agreed to for a Peace.—Sir William Temple ſent to enter into 
an Alliance with the States, which is overturned by the wavering of 
Charles. — The States make Peace with France. —Obſervations upon the 
Conduct of Charles. — Lord Danby impeached. A. eas Charac- 
ter of the . Parliament of Charles. 


C 1 P. T is now time to return to thoſe meaſures and events which 
7 were coincident with the parliamentary proceedings already re- 
cited, and which exhibit a picture of the ſpirit and political views of 
the court, more genuine and lively than that which is drawn from 
the public declarations of the king and his miniſters, deſigned merely 
to varniſh obnoxious meaſures, and to conciliate the affections of the 
people in the moments of ſolicitation and dependence. | 
Charles In compliance with the repeated recommendations of parliament, 
makes peace 


with Holland, and the moſt earneſt wiſhes of his people, the king amuſed them with 


28th Febru- a proſpect of peace with Holland; but the tardineſs of his meaſures. 
ary, 1674- 


and 
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and negociations for that purpoſe, and his obſequiouſneſs to the court 
of France, tended the more to inflame the jealouſy and exhauſt the 
patience of the nation. When, at laſt, to the remonſtrances of par- 
liament, the threats of Spain were added, Charles was conſtrained to 
conclude the peace; but he did not diſcontinue his friendſhip and con- 
nection with France. His intimation of the peace to the French 
ambaſſador, was accompanied with an offer of his mediation be- 
tween France and Holland, a truſt which he well knew how to 
employ to the advantage of the former. He ſecretly. bound him- 
ſelf to conſent to no treaty with the confederates, without the par- 
ticipation of France. He informed Lewis of the intelligence he had 
received from his nephew, and expreſſed ſatisfaction upon hearing 
of the ill ſucceſs of Holland ; becauſe he hoped it would compel 
her to ſubmit to any terms France ſhould pleaſe to dictate. He till 
permitted the Engliſh troops, to the amount of ſome thouſands, to 
continue in the ſervice of the French king, and furniſhed him with 
warlike ſtores ', Charles had reaſon, however, to apprehend, that 
theſe meaſures could not eſcape the ſuſpicion of the nation, and the 
animadverſion of parliament; and that the latter, after having ſuc- 
ceeded in accompliſhing peace with Holland, would purſue their vic- 
tory, by preſſing him to take an active part in the alliance againſt 
France. To diſcontinue the meeting of parliament, which would 
no longer acquieſce in the neutrality of England, was an object no 
leſs important to the intereſt of Lewis, than it was agreeable to the 
inclination of Charles. A new money treaty, therefore, was carried 
on and completed between Lewis and Charles, to enable the latter to 
ſubſiſt during the long ſuſpenſion of parliament *. 


1 Dalrymple, Ap. 108, 109. Secret Hiſtory 
of Europe, vol. 1. p. 153. Coke, p. 84. 

2 Teſt. Polit. Colbert, p. 296. By this 
treaty, Charles agreed either to prorogue his 
_ parliament till April 1675, in conſideration of 


vember, to diſſolve it, in caſe it ſhould refuſe 
to give money; for which ſervice he was to 
receive a penſion of 100,000 pounds from 
France. Dalrymple, Ap. p. 98. 102. 


From 


5 oo, ooo crowns ; or if he convened it in No- 
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CHAP. From the period that Charles withdrew from open hoſtilities againſt 


—— Holland, now ſtrengthened by alliances with Spain and the Em- 
I » 4 . | . 
who — ol peror, Lewis employed all the force of artifice and intrigue, to ob- 


Wo 
tain a ſepa. (ain a ſeparate peace with Holland, as the only means of keeping the 


wich Holland, unjuſt encroachments he had made in Flanders. The influence of 
the Louveſtein faction, which he had now recovered, a growing jealouſy 

of the power of the Stadtholder, and the inconveniences the com- 

merce of Holland ſuſtained by the continuance of the war, muſt pro- 

bably have ſecured the object Lewis ſo eagerly deſired, had it not 

been obſtructed by the animated and well- conducted oppoſition of 

Pogo ma « the prince of Orange. By cementing the jarring faQtions of the 
Orange. States, and withſtanding the force of ſuperior arms, he had; in the 
courle of the war, exhibited examples of political ſagacity and mili- 

tary ſkill, beyond his years, and which ſurpaſſed the moſt ſan- 

guine expectations of his country. While the applauſe juſtly due 

to his talents and ſucceſs obtained a decided {way in the councils of 

the States, a principle of firm and diſintereſted patriotiſm made him 

with diſdain reject the alluring baits of profit and ambition, thrown 

out by Lewis and Charles in order to detach him from the intereſt of 

the allies. He was promiſed a full indemnification for all his claims 

upon Spain, which would have rendered his private fortune in- 
dependent and ample: his ambition was aſſailed by an offer of the 
ſovereignty of the United Provinces, under the joint protection of 

England and France *. Immoveably fixed in the reſolution of ſtand- 

ing or falling with his country, he ſpurned at any ſcheine of private 
emolument or dignity, faſtened to conditions debaſing to her honour, 

and fatal to her liberty and independence. Though he had met 

with perſonal injuries from the king of Spain, who evaded and de- 


layed the payment of very conſiderable ſums due to his family *; he 


7 Teſt. Polit. Colbert, d'Avaux Negotia- Ibid. Kennet, vol. iii. p. 311.—Vie de 
tions, vol. 1. Guillaume. | 
+ Temple, vol. i. Life of William, vol. i. Letters d' Eſtrade. 


did 
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did not relax his vigilance in guarding and defending her intereſts, 
interwoven with thoſe of Holland. And though, at one period, the 
immenſe military preparations of France, the impreſſion of her in- 
trigues, which began to ſhake the union of the States, and the. unna- 
tural coldneſs of his uncle, preſented to him the deſperate fituation of 
his affairs, he maintained the ſame undaunted magnanimity, and 
derived hope from the juſtice of his cauſe, and the conſciouſneſs of 
that capacity and fortitude with which he was able and determined 
to adhere to it, When Charles, after repreſenting the inevitable ruin 
of his country, as the conſequence of his obſtinacy, in rejecting a 
peace with France, aſked him, what he would do when that ſhould 
happen; I am determined,” ſaid he, to die in the laſt ditch '.” 
During the long interval of parliament, by repeated adjournments, 
in conformity to the king's engagements with France, the court did 
not neglect to cultivate and extend its parliamentary influence; a 
certain evidence, that the deſperate reſolution of diſcontinuing par- 
liaments was not yet adopted, and that a meeting of that aſſembly 


was conſidered as an event that could not be poſtponed to a diſtant 


period. Whenever any vacancy happened, the influence of the court 
was in motion, and great ſucceſs attended its endeavours to procure 
the election of ſuch members as were well affected to the perſon of 
the king, or whoſe indigence and venality prepared them to be- 
come an eaſy prey to the allurements of corruption. And, when 
the impatience of the nation, and the exigency of the crown, rendered 
the delay of a ſeſſion no longer ſafe nor convenient, great ſums of 
money were diſtributed, to retain a majority of the members of the 
houſe of commons in this intereſt *, 


7 Temple, Kennet. 

* Rereſby, Dalrymple, Ap. 

9 'The continued influence of corruption was 
neceſſary to retain the ſervices of men, who 
were unacquainted with any reſtraint derived 
from principles of honour or dignity of ſtation. 
A public table was furniſhed for them, at the 


expence of the court, during the ſeſſion of par- 


liament. It is even aſſerted, that their clothes, 
and other neceſſary expences for their perſons, 
were detrayed from the king's purſe, This 
anecdote, however, is recited by a perſon 
whole aſperity againſt the court diminiſhes the 
2555 due to his authority. Marvel. Burnet, 
1975 
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In the beginning of the ſixteenth ſeſſion of this parliament, the in- 
fluence of the court prevailed. A ſupply of five hundred and eighty 
thouſand pounds was voted, for the purpoſe of augmenting the 
navy. No expreſſions of reſentment announced a ſenſe of the in- 
dignity which parliament had ſuſtained, by the long interruption of 
its functions and utility, and by the obſtinacy of the court, in ſtill 
adhering, though under diſguiſe, to thoſe connections which were 


ſo odious and alarming to the nation. A queſtion of conſtitutional 


importance was introduced into the houſe of lords; namely, Whether 
the parliament was not legally diſſolved by the ſtatute of Edward the 
third, which enacted, that a parliament ſhould be held, every year, 
once, and oftner if need be? But the iſſue of this queſtion, and 
the fate of its abettors, rather tended to augment the authority of the 
court; to diffuſe a terror of its reſentment; and to depreſs the hopes 
of oppoſition. The motion was negatived without a diviſion, and 
the few ſupporters of it, upon refuſing to recant their ſpeeches, and 
to aſk pardon, were committed to the Tower, there to continue during 

the king's pleaſure. | 


This temporary triumph of the court was not, however, ſufficient 
to extinguiſh the courage of oppoſition, re-animated by the ſtate of 
foreign affairs, and by the confternation and anxiety which, more 
and more on that account, agitated the people. Every new con- 
queſt atchieved by the arms of France began now to be conſidered 
as a progreſſive ſtep towards the eſtabliſhment of popery and arbi- 
trary power in England. Alarmed and indignant, the nation could 


10 Journ. Commons, 21ſt February. | the words of the ſtatute of Edward. The one 

11: Lords' Debates, vol. i. p. 187. The party contended, that the ftatute provided for 
king had prorogued the parliament, from the a parliament once a year, abſolutely and un- 
22d November 1675, to the 15th February conditionally : the other infiſted, that the ob- 
1677. This was the longeſt prorogation, but ligation of the king to aſſemble a parliament, 
not the longeſt interval of parliament, that depended upon the condition of the nation ; 
happened in this reign. and that once, as well as oftner, referred to the 

The argument for its diſſolution turned clauſe, if need be. | 
entirely * the pointing and conſtruction of | 


no 
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no longer ſubmit to a neutrality, in the conteſt carried on between 
France and the confederate powers. In compliance with theſe ſen- 
timents of the nation, addreſſes of the commons were, repeatedly, pre- 
ſented to the king, praying him to enter into alliances againſt 
France, and promiſing to aſſiſt him with ſupplies neceſſary for that 
end **, This ſubject, at laſt, engroſſed the whole attention of par- 
liament, and produced, after ſucceſſive adjournments, through the 
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remainder of this ſeſſion, altercations between the court and the 


country party, which retarded the diſpatch of public buſineſs, and 
ſharpened political animoſities. Had the king openly avowed 
his purpoſe of remaining pacific, he muſt of neceſſity have foregone 
all hope of the approbation of his ſubjects, and every claim upon 
the generoſity of their repreſentatives. He profeſſed the moſt cor- 
dial inclination to indulge the ſentiments of the nation; but inſiſted 
upon a liberal ſupply, as a preliminary condition of his entering 
into the war, and forming engagements with the confederates. 
The commons, diſtruſtful of his promiſes, recommended to him, 
firſt, to complete his alliances with the emperor and with Holland; 
and pledged themſelves to grant ſupplies, liberal and adequate to the 
expenditure which theſe would occaſion; and, as an earneſt of their 
future generoſity, they voted a ſmall ſupply. The king com- 
plained, that his prerogative was invaded by the dictatorial language 
of the commons, in preſcribing what meaſures he ought to purſue 
with reſpect to peace and war; and, in expreſſion of his reſent- 
ment, adjourned the parliament, from time to time, till the twenty- 
eighth of January one thouſand ſix hundred and ſeventy eight. 
This interval is rendered particularly memorable, by an event 
which deeply affected the ſtate of politics and parties, and produced 
the moſt important conſequences to the conſtitution and future pro- 
ſperity of England. When the ferment of the nation had ariſen to 


12 Journ, Commons, March, April, Journ. Commons, March, April, May, 
paſſim. paſſim. Grey's Debates, vol. iv. 
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the higheſt pitch, and diſquietude and alarm diſtracted the mind of 
the king, the prince of Orange arrived in England, to ſolieit his 
uncle to accede to the alliances which he had formed, and to pay his 
addreſſes to the lady Mary. The anxious expectation of all parties 
in England awaited the refolutions of Charles. The earl of Danby, 
true and conſtant in his friendſhip to the prince, embraced. 
the favourable ' circumſtances of this juncture, to urge the ad- 
vantages which would ariſe from forming a nearer alliance with him, 
as the moſt likely expedient to reſtore the good temper of the 
nation, and to procure tranquillity: to the king *. Impreſſed with 
the view of theſe advantages, the” king ſuddenly adopted the reſolu- 
tion of giving his niece in marriage to' the prince of Orange; and it 
is probable, at the ſame time, that he flattered himſelf with the view 
of rendering this connection ſubſervient to his engagements with 
France. Whatever the intentions of Charles, or his miniſter, 
might be, this meaſure was productive of effects, in the firſt in- 
ſtance, the reverſe of what it ſeemed naturally calculated to pro- 
duce. Although this connection gave general ſatisfaction to the 
people of England, yet, by the refined intrigues and negociations of 
France, it was really made the inſtrument of diverting, for a time, 


14 Danby's Memoirs. Temple, vol. i. Dalrymple's Appendix, 


75 There are the following reaſons for be- 


lieving, that Charles did not mean to hurt the 


intereſts of France by conſenting to this mar- 
riage. After the adjournment of parliament, 
he was eager as ever to perſuade his nephew 
to conſent to a ſeparate peace with France. 
He ſolicited, and obtained, an augmentation of 
his own penſion from that kingdom. He might 
naturally expect to make his nephew more de- 
pendent in coriſequence of this marriage, and 
obtain, from his ſenſe of intereſt and grati- 
tude, what he could not bring him to conſent 
to by umportunity, threats, or promiſes. He 


firſt endeavoured to make conditions with 
the prince; but, finding him untractable, 
truſted to the operation of theſe motives, 


p. 128. | 
Whatever the views of Charles were, it is 
certain, that Lewis expreſſed ſurpiiſe and in- 
dignation when he received the news of the 
prince of Orange's marriage, and intimated 
his diſpleaſure againſt Charles, by withholding 
the penſion he had promiſed. Charles, of- 
fended at the unexpected anger and neglect 


of Lewis, recalled his proclamation for the 


adjournment of his parliament till April 4. 
1678, according to his ſtipulation by the ſe- 
cret treaty, and ſummoned it to meet 28th 
January 1678; and, in order to regain its 
confidence, he entered into a league, offenſive 
and defenſive, with the States of Holland, 

16th January 1678. Ibid, * | 
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the odium of the Engliſh nation from herſelf, and of inflaming a C H A p. 
jealouſy of the conduct of the king, by ſubſtituting an object of wy 
near and more affecting danger. The daring ambition and extended 44 
dominion of France, galling to the people of England, on account —.— * 
of the hereditary rivalſhip and animoſity which ſubſiſted between jealouſies in 
England 
the two nations, became ſtill more grievous and alarming, when 
conſidered as preparing the way for the introduction of arbitrary 
government, and the eſtabliſhment of the Roman catholic religion. 
The obſtinacy of the king, in cultivating and retaining his alliance - 
with France, ſo repugnant to the ſentiments of his people, and the 
remonſtrances of his parliament, laid a juſt foundation for thoſe 
ſuſpicions, which have been- amply confirmed by vouchers lately 
brought to light. It was almoſt unavoidable to conclude, that he 
derived immediate ſupplies from the liberality of France, and that he 
had ground to expect the aid, both of money and of arms, to eſtabliſh 
the independence of the crown, and to confirm its uſurpations upon 
the privileges of his ſubjects. The accepting of money from France, 
was more diſhonourable to the character of the prince, than it was 
hurtful to the intereſt of the nation ; but his plan of independence upon 
parliament, involved the deſtruction of all that was ſacred and dear; 
and rouſed the keen indignation and unremitted vigilance of every 
patriot, From whatever quarter it proceeded, or by whomſoever 
abetted, arbitrary government was equally the object of abhorrence. 
Every prejudice was to be ſacrificed, every animoſity ſuſpended, 
every aid embraced, in order to prevent the growth of arbitrary 
power—the conſummation of national miſery. From principles ſo 
plauſible, and arguments ſo popular, the ingenuity of French agents * 
could be at no loſs to extract materials well fitted to work upon the 
paſſions of the Engliſh nation, and to ſoften, or turn into a new 
channel, that jealouſy, which threatened to obſtrut the career of 
their victories upon the continent. The marriage of the prince of 
Orange, it was now inſinuated, muſt utterly cut off all hope, from 
G 2 the 
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the patriotic - party, of deriving protection or ſupport from his 
talents, in defence of their violated laws and tottering conſtitution. 


Gratitude for the honour he had received, and dependence on future 


favours, would unavoidably bend him into a compliance with the 
deſires of his uncle and father-in-law, while his reverſionary expec- 
tations upon the throne of England would captivate his ambition, 
and difpoſe him to connive at every effort calculated to extend that 
power, which might, one day, deſcend into his own hands. The 
ſame engine of policy was employed to undermine the confidence 


which the prince hitherto enjoyed in the States of Holland, and to 


weaken his influence in the direCtion of their counfels. What had 
they to expect, but that the influence of Charles and James, of 
whoſe ill-will they had ſo many proofs, would be exerted to give 
every aid to advance the power and prerogatives of their relation, 
at the expence of the immunities and privileges of the States? A 
recent event was improved to give colour to theſe inſinuations and 


ſuſpicions. The State of Guelderland had made a tender of the 


ſovereignty of their province to the prince of Orange, which, it 
appeared, his prudence, rather than his moderation, had induced 
him to decline. He did not inſtantly reject this offer; he ſounded 
the ſentiments of the reſt of the provinces ; he found them againſt 
the meaſure; and had, therefore, waved the acceptance of a dignity, 
which, without their concurrence, muſt have been extremely muti- 
lated and precarious *, | 

The effects of theſe intrigues of France, and the ſtrain of argu- 


ment with which they were artfully gloſſed, were now manifeſt, 


both in Holland and in England. In the former, the dread of diſtant 
danger, from the ambition of France, yielded to the domeſtic 
jealouſy of the talents and aſpiring temper of the prince of Orange. 
His intereſt began to ſink apace ; that of the Louveſtein faction to 


aſcend ; and the project of a ſeparate peace with France, without 


*6 Dalrymple, Ap. p. 128, 142. 7 Nenvile, T. 4. Life of William. 
| regard 
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regard to the confederates, was every day gaining proſelytes''. In 
England, the views of France, though in a clandeſtine manner, 
were no leſs effectually promoted. Perſons of high rank and repu- 
tation began to hold intercourſe with the French agents, and to 
concert meaſures for preventing the war, which they, and the 
party in oppoſition, with whom they were connected, had hitherto 
urged with fervour and importunity. The danger of arbitrary 
power, imminent and formidable, abſorbed every other paſſion, and 
ſanctified, in their eyes, every mean or expedient by which it could 

be averted. That the aſſiſtance of France might be ſucceſsfully em- 
ployed to this purpoſe, was an opinion, not weakly or corruptly 
adopted in conſequence of the ſedulous application and ſpecious 
ſophiſtry of her agents, or the influence of her money profuſely diſ- 
perſed among the members of parliament, but founded upon the 


conviction of a real, though very unexpected and extraordinary 


coalition of intereſts and deſigns, To prevent the increaſe of the 
military power of England, was an object of ſuch magnitude in the 
eyes of Lewis and the Engliſh patriots, that all their private ani- 
moſities vaniſhed before it. The latter were afraid, that a ſtanding 
army, if once eſtabliſhed in England, would be employed to over- 
turn their liberties, and to fix the roots of exorbitant prerogative. 
The French king was afraid, that the current of national opinion 
would overpower the private inclinations of Charles, and finally 
direct the operations of that army, in conjunction with the confe- 
derates, to reduce his conqueſts in Flanders. The diſſolution of the 
parliament of England was an object of equal ſolicitude to Lewis 
and to the Engliſh patriots. To the former it was obnoxious, be- 
cauſe it had fet itſelf in determined oppoſition to his projects; and, 
not ſatisfied with having torn their monarch from his intereſt, they 
now wanted to compel him to take an active part in overturning 
that power, which he had formerly laboured to enlarge. By the 


33 Neuvile. Life of William. 
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patriots the diſſolution of parliament was eagerly purſued ; becauſe, 
though their influence had increaſed in the late ſeſſion, yet there 


till remained in the houſe of commons ſuch a ſtock of their original 


| loyalty, as rendered it difficult to fix a majority of members in oppo- 


ſition to the intereſt of the court. An hatred to lord Danby, which, 


for reaſons already mentioned, actuated both Lewis and the leading 


members of oppoſition, alſo formed an illiberal, but nevertheleſs a 


powerful, bond of union between them; and employed their com- 


bined efforts to accompliſh his diſgrace, by whatever means it could 
be obtained. | 


But though theſe motives of union between France and the patri- 
otic party were manifeſt and forcible, yet the latter were extremely 
diffident about the friendſhip of the former; and the advantages they 


expected from it, were partial and reſtricted. They were well 


Union be- 
tween Lewis 
and the po- 
pular party 
unnatural and 
conſtrained. 


pleaſed to find that France was jealous of the conduct of Charles; and 
that ſhe was perſuaded, that it was not her intereſt that he ſhould 
become maſter of the liberties of his people. They therefore con- 
ſented to act in concert with her, for the obſtruction of that event: 
But it was only in an indirect and concealed manner, and in a limited 
degree, that the leaders of the popular party could undertake to con- 
cur with the views of France. To have coincided openly or avow- 
edly with her ſchemes, or even to have uſed expreſſions of amity and 


peace in any one inſtance whatever where her intereſts were at ſtake, 


would have been ſuch an offence to the ſtrongeſt prejudices of the 
nation, and ſuch a glaring contradiction to their own avowed ſenti- 
ments, as muſt utterly have extinguithed their credit for integrity and 
patriotiſm, Nay, they durſt- not even engage directly, to oppoſe 
the granting of money to the king, for defraying the expences of a war 
with France, leſt they ſhould incur the charge of inconſiſtency, or the 
more infamous reproach of favouring her intereſts. They propoſed 
therefore. to elog the ſupplies with clauſes . injurious to the 


*> Dalrymple, Ap. p. 129. Memoire de Barillon, p. 131. 
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prerogative ; to annex diſagreeable conditions to them; to do every 
thing to give the court vexation ; which they repreſented to the 
French agents, as the moſt effectual method of throwing the king 
again into the arms of Lewis. So ſenſible were the leaders of the 
country party of the odium of encountering, and the impoſſibility of 
overcoming, the national antipathy to France, that they propoſed to 
cover their deſigns of ſerving her, with every external appearance of 
hoſtility ;, and even to join in importuning the king to the declara- 
tion of war againſt her Nor does it appear that the French agents 
formed very high expectations from the engagements of the leaders 
of the popular faction: on the contrary, they expreſſed themſelves 
with great diffidence. and uncertainty when they mentioned this. con- 
nection, and repreſented it as unexpected and myſterious: nor was it 


long before they changed their political ſyſtem, and entered again 
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into a treaty with Charles, as conſtituting a baſis of concord, more 


natural, and more likely to endure and to anſwer their expectations, 
than the caſual, tranſient, and conſtrained friendſhip of her political 


20 Dalrymple, Ap. p. 129. Memoire de 
Barillon, p. 131. | f 
21 Barillon writes to Lewis, 11th April 


1678, that in order to prevent great ſup- 


plies of men and money being ſent from Eng- 
land into Flanders in ſupport of the confede- 
rates, the leaders of the popular party had 
repreſented, that it would be neceſſary to 
preſs king. Charles to declare war againſt 
France, before the parliament granted the 
ſupplies ; and they propoſed that the French 
king ſhould inſiſt upon having an anſwer from 
Charles, whether he actually intended to de- 
clare war againſt him or not. They endea- 
voured to perſuade the French ambaſſador, 
that this could have no pernicious effect with 
regard to the intereſt of France, .nor be the 
occaſion of Charles entering into war with her, 
unleſs he was already reſolved to do it. Dal. 
Ap. p. 136. - 

From this information jit appears, that the 
popular leaders ſtill entertained ſome ſuſpi- 


cion that Lewis and Charles acted in con- 
cert. By this demand they put the fincerity 
of the former, in courting a connection with 


them, to the teſt. They wanted not only to 


be ſatisfied themſelves that Lewis was ſincere; 
but they required ſuch evidence of this as 
might ſatisfy their friends, when they came to 
diſcover to them this myſterious union. The 
great object of the popular leaders, was to 
prevent ſupplies from being given to an army, 
which, upon whatever pretext it had been 
raiſed, might one day be employed to change 
the form of government, and annihilate the 
exiſtence of parliament. 
that Charles was extremely reluctant to enter 


into a war with France; and that he would 


embrace every pretext to delay or evade it. 
The withholding of the ſupplies would afford 


him that pretext : and for this they engaged. 
Thus far they ated in concert with France; 
but in perfect conſiſtency with their own views 


of the intereſt of England. 


enemies. 


They knew well, 
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enemies. As this deſcription of the motives and ſentiments of 


ue French agents, is founded upon the memorials and letters which 


1677-8. 


Parliament 
meets, 

28th January 
1678. 


317 January. 


4th May. 


refer to their correſpondence; ſo it is perfectly agreeable to the mea- 
ſures of parliament, coincident with the period of their coreſpondence, 
and purſued at the inſtigation of the popular party. It is indeed cu- 
rious to obſerve, how much the memorials and other vouchers of this 
correſpondence between the French agents and the popular leaders, 
and the engagements entered into by the latter, contribute to develope 
the cauſes of political events, which formerly appeared dark and in- 
ſcrutable ; to reconcile meaſures ſeemingly inconſiſtent, and to reſtore 
unity of deſign and ſteadineſs of principle to characters, which, upon 
imperfe& information, wear the reſemblance of verſatility and cor- 
ruption. 

After many adjournments, the ſixteenth ſeſſion of this ratflamint 
was continued for the diſpatch of buſineſs. The alliance with the 
States, the forwardneſs of naval preparations, and the marriage of his 
niece to the prince of Orange, furniſhed his majeſty with popular 
ſubjets for addreſſing his parliament, and plauſible arguments for 
ſoliciting ſupply. Though the commons preſented an addreſs of 
thanks to the king, for having married his niece to the prince of 
Orange, yet they omitted to mention his alliance with the States, 
thereby reſerving it for future cenſure, as inadequate for reſtraining 


22 By this treaty, (27th May 1678,) Charles 
engages to remain in perfect neutrality, in caſe 
propoſals for peace offered at Nimeguen, ſhould 
not be accepted before two months expired ; 
and to recal the troops he had ſent into 
Flanders. By a ſeparate article, the French 
king becomes bound, to pay Charles ſix mil- 
lions of livres tournois, upon the expreſs con- 
dition, that the king of England ſhould not 


only recal his troops from Flanders, but that 


thoſe troops ſhould be diſbanded, as ſoon as 
they ſhould arrive in his dominions ; and alſo, 
that he ſhould prorogue his parliament for 
four months at leaſt, to be computed from 
the expiration of two months, within which 


time propoſals for peace were to be accepted. 
Dal. Ap. p. 162, 163, 164- 

This laſt condition ſhows us the limita- 
tions and reſerve, with which the leaders of 
oppoſition had entered into engagements with 
France: and how little of her confidence 
they had acquired, ſince ſhe eſteemed the ſuſ- 
penſion of parliament, a better fecurity for her 
intereſt, than their influence and engagements. 
A few months after this, Charles projected 
another treaty with France, by which he was 
to aſſiſt the Swedes with a fleet, to recover the _ 


places taken by the duke of Brardenburgh. 
Ibid. 178. 
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the power of France, and ſecuring the proteſtant religion. They 
voted a ſupply of one million, for enabling his majeſty to enter into 
actual war againſt the French king; but, in every ſubſequent debate 
relative to the means of raiſing it, diſcovered the utmoſt jealouſy 
of the king's ſincerity, and at laſt came to the reſolution, not to truſt 
him with money, till ſatisfaction was given in matters of religion“. 
They entered into the ſtate of the nation; revived the apprehenſions 
of the danger of popery ; and drew up reaſons to be urged to the 
lords, in a conference, for perſuading them to co-operate in ſeeking 
ſome effectual remedy againſt this growing evil. They addreſſed the 
king a ſecond time, complaining of the pernicious effects of his 
delay in not anſwering their former addreſs; and praying him to 
remove evil counſellors. His majeſty complained of this addreſs to 
the lords, and, offended with the diſreſpectful behaviour of the com- 
mons, prorogued the parliament. 

Nothing could be more embarraſſing than the ſituation in which 
the king now found himſelf involved, by that diſtruſt and jealouſy 
which his former attachment to France, and his undecided conduct, 
had excited. To whatever quarter he turned his eyes, difficulties 
ſtarted before him, and upon whatever reſolution he fixed, he muſt 
lay his account with cenſure and reproach. He had augmented his 
navy and army: he had ſent the duke of Monmouth with a body 
of troops into the Netherlands; and made every preparation, as 
far as the ſupplies granted would extend, to enter into war with 
France. Should he now diſcontinue warlike preparations, it would 
be admitted as an unqueſtionable evidence of his diflimulation, 
and of his inflexible adherence to Lewis. While, on the other 
hand, the continuance of his preparations, and the augmentation 

of his forces, kept alive the jealouſy of a great part of the nation; 
and, by bringing an additional incumbrance upon his revenue, in- 
ereaſed his dependence upon parliament. The preſſure of this di- 


23 Grey's Debates, vol. v. p. 282. 
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lemma he attempted to transfer to parliament, which, after a proroga- 
tion of ten days, met for the ſeventeenth ſeſſion. The king declared 
his reſolution to ſave Flanders, either by peace or war, as circum- 
ſtances ſhould direct: That, in either view, it was neceſſary to keep 
up a ftrong force by ſea and land; but, as that depended upon the 


- ſupplies, he left it to their choice, to provide for the maintaining, or 


IM. humour of 
the commons, 


28th May. 


6th & 2oth 
June. 


21ſt June. 


the diſbanding, of the army. 

The commons not only ſhifted the difficulty from themſelves, but, 
with great addreſs, retorted it upon the king; by reſolving, that, if he 
entered into a war with France, they would ſupport and aſſiſt him; 
but that, if he declined to do it, they would then provide for 
the ſpeedy diſbanding of the army. As if ſincerely deſirous 
to return to a good underſtanding with the commons, the king 
imparted the ſtate of his negociations with ſuch an air of can- 
dour, as feemed calculated to remove all diſtruſt of his ſincerity 
and deſigns. He informed them, that there was a near proſpect 
of peace with France, but that he did not think it prudent to diſmiſs 
either the fleet or army, before it was concluded. The only return 
which the commons made to this meſſage, was a vote, that all 
the forces raiſed from the twenty-ninth of September one thouſand 
ſix hundred and ſeventy-ſeven, ſhould be forthwith paid off and diſ- 
banded ;' and that the ſum of two hundred thouſand pounds ſhould 
be raiſed by monthly aſſeſſments for that purpoſe. They voted a 
ſupply of four hundred thouſand pounds for extraordinary charges of 
the navy and ordnance; for paying the princeſs of Orange's portion ; 
and for the repayment of two hundred thouſand pounds, borrowed 
upon the credit of additional exciſe; but they precluded all hope 
of farther aid, and anſwered his majeſty's urgent and repeated im- 
portunities, by a reſolution that the people ſhould be charged with 
no more money during that ſeffion of parliament. 


2+ Journ. Commons, 25th and 27th May. 
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The meaſures now recited, urged by oppoſition, and adopted 
by the commons, in the three preceding ſeſſions of parliament, convey 
no favourable idea of their principles and temper; and were we to 


judge between the court and them, merely, from thoſe evidences 


which are comprehended within the circle of parliamentary proceed- 
ings, though we might not acquit the former of the charge of dupli- 
city, yet a conſiderable portion of cenſure would certainly be 
aſſigned to the latter. A ſpirit of faction appeared, in wrangling and 
debating about every queſtion, however trifling, wherein diſreſpect 
could be ſhown to their ſovereign, or diſapprobation of his meaſures 
expreſſed. When we take into account preceding and concurring 
circumſtances, the inflexibility of the king in the proſecution of mea- 
ſures, no leſs pernicious to the intereſts, than contrary to the incli- 
nations, of his people: When we conſider the diſtruſt of his parlia- 
ment, at the period of their fervent loyalty; the frequent and long 
diſcontinuance of their counſels; and above all, when we diſcover, 
that even, while holding out the faireſt language, and affecting an 
anxiety to gratify the wiſhes of his people, he was privately occu- 
pied in renewing his alliance with France, and devoting himſelf to 
her intereſts ; every expreſſion of diſtruſt, or diſreſpect, upon the part 
of the commons, every ſcheme of bridling his power and thwarting 
his will, appear no more than merited reſentment, and a neceſſary 
defence againſt the enormous treachery of his conduct. 
Emboldened by the ſecret aſſurance of the neutrality of England, 
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evades the 


the French agents contrived refined diſtinctions, to evade the condi- conditions ſhe 


tions which they had already admitted as the baſis of a general 
peace. They had promiſed to deliver up the frontier towns which 
had been taken in Flanders, belonging to the crown of Spain; but, 
having ſpecified no time for the fulfilling of this, they now avowed 
their intentions of retaining theſe towns, till ſatisfaction ſhould be 
made to their ally, the king of Sweden, for the territory he had loſt 
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during the war. The indignation raiſed by this event was fo high 
and general, that, in order to maintain the ſhadow of ſincerity, 
Charles was under the neceſſity of aſſuming a menacing tone; and 
of putting himſelf into an hoſtile poſture. He ſent fir William 
Temple into Holland, to make a new treaty with the States. His 
ambaſſador accompliſhed his buſineſs with diſpatch and ſucceſs, ſuit- 
able to the alacrity and ardour with which he entered upon it. 
He concluded an alliance, offenſive and defenſive, with the States ; 
by which the king of England became engaged to make war with 


France, if ſhe. did not deliver up the towns in queſtion before the 


which is 
overturned by 
the wavering 


of Charles, 


The States 
make peace 
with France. 


expiration of two months **. It does not appear, however, to have 
been the ſerious intention of Charles to proceed to a war when that 
period ſhould arrive, as is evident, from his anxiety to avert the 
criſis of putting his fidelity and honour to the teſt. Within 
a few days of the expiration of the period allowed the French 
king for complying with his demand, a meſſenger was diſpatched 
to fir William Temple, commanding him to uſe entreaties with 


the Swediſh ambaſſador, to conſent to the evacuation of the towns 


in Flanders; and promiſing, after the peace, to uſe effectual mea- 
ſures for recovering certain towns, which the king of Sweden had 
loſt in Germany. The well-known character of De Cros, the meſ- 
ſenger diſpatched upon this buſineſs from England, who was an 
agent for Sweden, and a tool of the French ambaſſador Barillon, his 
officiouſneſs in publiſhing his errand wherever he paſſed, and inſinu- 
ating that this meaſure had been taken in concert with France, en- 


tirely overſet the hopes raiſed in the States by fir William Temple's 


embaſſy, and conſtrained them to haſten a ſeparate peace with 
France, the very ſnare in which Lewis had prepared to entangle 
them. Though Charles had every reaſon to expect this event, 
and certainly wiſhed to bring it about, he counterfeited the utmoſt 


25 Temple, vol. i. p. 365. 26 Tbid, 27 Ibid. 
ſurpriſe 
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ſurpriſe and indignation ; immediately diſpatched Mr. Hyde, to per- 
ſuade the States to refuſe the ratification of the treaty ſigned by 
their ambaſſador ; and to aſſure them of his entering into the war 
with heart and vigour. | 

The whole conduct of Charles with reſpe&t to the peace of 
Nimiguen, appears ſo wavering, capricious, and weak, that it is 
no wonder if we are at a loſs to account for the true motives 
from which it proceeded; or to determine, how far, and at what 
time, he was ſincere, and really meant what he ſpoke and declared. 
There can be no doubt, but that the prevailing bent of Charles's 
affection inclined him to favour the intereſt of France, and the de- 
pravity of his political ſyſtem made him believe, that a connection 
with her was moſt propitious to his independence and power. This 
object, therefore, he ever kept in view, and purſued, through the 
greateſt part of his reign, with more conſtancy and diligence than 
he diſcovered on any other occaſion. Timidity was a ſtrong in- 
gredient in the temper of Charles, and prevented him from perform- 
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ing ſome of thoſe engagements to which he had bound himſelf by 


his alliance with France: he was dilatory and evaſive, about de- 
claring himſelf a Roman catholic, one of the conditions of his 
firſt ſecret treaty: he yielded to the impatience of the nation, 
by the calling of meetings of parliament, upon different occa- 
ſions, after he had engaged to ſuſpend them: he diſappointed 
France, by ſuddenly making peace with Holland, after the ſecond 
Dutch war: he ſtill more grievouſly offended her, by giving his 
niece in marriage to the prince of Orange. If ever Charles failed 
in his engagements to France, it did not ariſe from want of at- 
tachment, but from fear, and the love of eaſe, which occaſionally 
predominated, and defeated the impulſe of his ſtrongeſt prejudices. 
The experience the. French king had of Charles's fluctuating con- 
duct, excited a diſtruſt of his fidelity in fulfilling the conditions 
of the later treaties into which they entered. As the gratification 


of 
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whatever they were; and therefore, occaſionally, tampered with the 
party in oppoſition in England; a ſpecies of conduct, which ex- 
preſſed contempt and ingratitude towards Charles. The inſidious 
conſtruction which the French agents put upon the marriage of the 
lady Mary, as if it had been intended as the inſtrument of arbi- 
trary power in England, and the cloſe correſpondence they held at 
that time with the party in oppoſition, may well be ſuppoſed to 
have excited a tranſient indignation in the breaſt of Charles. But 
there was nothing that ſeemed more to have rankled in his mind, than 
a peremptory and inſolent requiſition of the French king, that the 
army of England ſhould not exceed eight thouſand men. In what- 
ever light he conſidered this demand, it was mortifying to him. 
How ungrateful in Lewis, to call in queſtion the ſincerity of that 
attachment, which he had maintained ſo long, and to which he had 
ſacrificed ſo much? How humiliating, to inſinuate that his power 


was ſo low, that he could not be the maſter of his own army? 


It is not ſurpriſing, that, under theſe impreſſions, Charles expreſſed 
indignation, which had every appearance of ſincere enmity, and 
determined reſentment againſt France. Sir William Temple acknow- 
ledges, that he himſelf was deceived by appearances; and certainly 
expected, that his maſter was to ſtand to the conſequences of the in- 
ſtructions, with which he was charged in his ſecond embaſſy to the 
States. In the mediation of peace, Charles was certainly ſincere. 
The embarraſſments of his revenue, altercations with his parliament, 
the failure of every expectation of railing his power by the aid 
of the French king, who had humbled him by the propoſal . of 
reducing his army, rendered him fincerely defirous that a ge- 
neral peace ſhould take place. So far as threats could contribute 


* Temple's Memoirs, vol. iv. p. 366. 
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to that end, he was willing to go: but, certainly he did not mean 
to advance farther, or really to enter into a war. | | 

In the laſt ſeſſion of this parliament, we behold oppofttion ſue- 
ceſsful and triumphant, not only in over-ruling. public meaſures 
againſt the influence and wiſhes of the court, but in gratifying pri- 
vate pique and refentment ; and overturning the power of the mi- 
niſter, againſt whom they had, in vain, directed their moſt violent 
attacks in the preceding ſeſſions. 

The gratification of party reſentment, in the ruin of lord Danby, 
was accompliſhed by baſe artifice, and furniſhes. an objection to the 
integrity and honour, rather than any evidence of the weakneſs and 
credulity, of thoſe who conducted it. It has been already obſerved, 
that lord Danby was, in heart and principle, a violent adverſary to 
the intereſt of France, and that he oppoſed the king's propenſity to 
French alliances, as far as was compatible with his remaining in 
office. Fully ſenſible of this, the French king, in his turn, hated 
that miniſter; and inſtructed his agents in England to uſe every 


effort, in concert with the popular party, to bring about his dif- 


grace. Montague, the Engliſh ambaſſador at Paris, who received 
the inſtructions which Danby reluctantly communicated, concern- 


) It was generally believed, that the time, if ever in his life, ſincere, and meant 


meſſage of De Cros was contrived in concert 
with the French ambaſſador, and that the ef- 
fe& of it was juſt what was intended and de- 
fired, It contradicted the inſtructions of fir 
William Temple, overthrew - his authority, 
drove the States into deſpair, and made them 
ruſh, with imprudent celerity, into a ſeparate 
peace. Dalrymple, Ap. p. 180. Rereſby, 
.,66. 
g The mdignation expreſſed by Charles upon 
the news of this peace, and the vehemence 
with which he intreated the States to evade 
the confirmation of it, ſeemed to furniſh an 
argument in refatation of what is above aſ- 
ſerted, and in ſupport of the opinion that 
Charles was fincere in the reſolution: of enter- 
ing into a war with France, He was at that 


3 


what he declared ; but let it be obſerved, that 
an event, poſterior to the date of fir William 
Temple's embaſſy and the diſpatch of De 
Cros, inſpired that ſincerity. The rumour of 
a popiſh plot had gone abroad; it gained eaſy 
belief, and ſpread univerſal horror. Though 
the king did not believe the plot, he was no 
leſs alarmed with the proſpe& of the internal 
combuſtion that the popular belief of it was 


likely to produce. To avert this, he em- 


braced the earlieſt opportunity which the 
ſtate of political affairs ſuggeſted, of enga- 
ging the paſſions of the people, and of tranſ- 
ferring to a foreign object that enthuſiaſm 
and phrenzy, which he foreſaw that nothing 
but blood and deſtruction could appeaſe. 
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ing the favourable inclinations of his maſter towards France, entered, 
with cordiality, into the intereſts of the French court, devoted him- 
ſelf to her ſervice, and became her penſioner *. Finding that lord 
Danby, who, probably, eſteemed him the leſs upon that account, 
was unwilling to ſecond his views of preferment in England, he 
fomented the prejudices of the French king againſt that nobleman. 
He came over to England without the permiſſion of the court, and, 
in proſecution of his reſentment and- engagements, 'entered into a 
cloſe connection with the popular party, and diſcloſed to them the 
ſecret of Danby's correſpondence with France. Two letters, which 
lord Danby had written to Montague upon the ſubject of the 
French alliance, were produced in the houſe of commons. The 
odium of the crime alleged, and its coincidence with the detection 
of the popiſh plot, excited the indignation of many who were un- 
tainted with the prejudices of party, ſuperſeded evidence, and pre- 
vented that fair diſtribution of guilt, which muſt have reſulted from 
a calm and accurate inveſtigation of facts. It was not admitted, as 
any extenuation of Danby's crime, that the letters carried marks of 
his diſapprobation; for the king's ſubſcription was annexed to them, 
importing that they were written by his order and authority. The 
evidences of the voluntary and more aggravated guilt of Montague, 
as if he had made atonement for it by treachery, were not allowed 
to be brought forward. Matter of impeachment was voted againſt 
the' miniſter; articles were founded upon it, and carried up to the 
houſe of lords. 3 4 
The fate of lord Danby ſtands upon record as a warning to 
miniſters, to reſign their power and reſponſibility the moment they 
are called upon, to act againſt their own conviction, and to aid and 
abet thoſe meaſures, which their judgment and heart condemn. The 
true ſource of his diſgrace was not his ſervices, but his oppoſition to 


39 Dalrymple, Ap. p- 192, Rereſby, Journ. Commons, 19th, 21ſt, 23d De- 
p- 77+ cember. 
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never could have incurred, if he had reſigned his power upon the 
calf of prineiꝑle, and been content to tread in the humble path of 
privacy and retirement. 
The laſt: meaſure, purſued: by the advice of Jon Danby, was the 
difſolution of parliament. He had every thing to' dread from its 
violence, The diſſolution of parliament, an object long and vehe- 
mently deſired by the popular leaders, was purchaſed by them with 
a promiſe to ſacrifice their private reſentment, and to drop all further 
proſecution of the miniſter, provided he retired from office and from 
power. The king himſelf began to tremble at the apprehenſion of 
thoſe diſcoveries, which a keen inveſtigation of the evidence againſt his 
miniſter muſt neceſſarily bring to light; and, leſt the diſſolution of 
parliament ſhould not be ſufficient to prevent it, he privately granted 
him a pardon, in bar of a future impeachment *'. The ſecond parlia- 
ment of Charles, which had now completed its eighteenth ſeſſion, 
was prorogued to the thirtieth of December one thouſand fix hun- 
dred and ſeventy-eight, and diſſolved the twenty-fourth of January 
one thouſand ſix hundred and ſeventy-nine. | 
In reviewing the hiſtory of this parliament, we are ately 
ſtruck with the ſingular contraſt of ſentiments and temper, which 
characteriſe its commencement and concluſion. Though the lapſe 
of time, and the ſucceſſion of members, may, in ſome meaſure, 
account for alterations in their political ſentiments, yet theſe could 
neither have been ſo remarkable, nor productive of ſuch violent 
effects, without the concurrence of various events, which fill up the 
intermediate period. As the houſe of commons was elected during 
the heat and tranſport of national loyalty, their firſt ſteps indicate, 
not only a careleſs neglect of the moſt favourable opportunity for 
ſecuring the privileges of their conſtituents, but a criminal propenſity. 
to indulge the extenſion of prerogative, and to flatter the prej judices 
of the ſovereign. | | 1 
2 Butnet, 1678. ene 4 
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However much we may condemn the prineiple from which they 
I... 00 ated, yet we muſt acknowledge it to have been fortunate for the 


nation, that the zeal of this parliament for the eſtabliſhed church, 
interfered with their enthuſiaſm for loyalty, and- controled the vehe- 
mence and exceſs of one predominant and. unrivalled paffion **. 
It was peculiarly fortunate, that the king puſhed his firſt inroads 
upon the conſtitution, in that region which they guarded with the 
moſt vigilant anxiety, and in which they caught the alarm with the 
moſt acute ſenſibility. Indifferent with regard to the uſurpations of 
prerogative, which affected only the civil rights of their conſtituents, 


34 The ſpirit of this parliament, and their 
zeal for the church of England, are beſt ſeen 
in the ſeveral acts which they had paſſed 
againſt the diſſenters. In the firſt ſeſſion of 
the ſecond parliament, the act was repealed 
which excluded the biſhops from fitting in 
parliament. 

By a clauſe in the corporation act the ſolemn 
league and covenant was abjured, and all 
who did not conform to the church of Eng- 


land, rendered incapable of being members 


of corporations. 

By the act of uniformity, all who did not 
conform to the liturgy, and government of 
the church of England, were deprived of their 
livings. This a& met with great oppoſition 
in the houſe of lords, where many ſeemed in- 
clined to ſhew ſome indulgence to tender con- 
ſciences ; but, in the houſe of commons, its 
progreſs was ſmooth and expeditious. : 

By the five mile act, no non-conformiſt 
teacher was allowed to dwell, or come within 
five miles of any corporation; unleſs he took 
the corporation oath, with the additional 
clauſe, that he would not endeavour to bring 
about any alteration in the government of 
church or ſtate. The offender againſt this act 
was ſubjected to the penalty of forty pounds, 
and fix months impriſonment, 

By the conventicle act it was ordained, that 
every perſon, above ſixteen years of age, who 
ſhould be preſent at any aſſembly or conven- 
ticle, under the pretext of religious worſhip, in 


2 


any other manner than according to the li- 


turgy and practice of the church of England, 


where five perſons were afſembled beſides the 
family, ſhould pay five ſhillings for the firſt 
offence, and ten for the ſecond. Every per- 
fon taking upon him to teach in ſuch conven- 
ticles, forfeited twenty pounds for the firſt of- 
fence, and forty for the ſecond. Every per- 
ſon ſuffering ſuch conventicle in his houſe, 
was ſubjected to a penalty of twenty pounds. 
For the better execution of this act, juſtices 
and conſtables were empowered to break open 
doors upon admiſſion being refuſed. Lieu- 
tenants, officers of the militia, &c. on pro- 
ducing the certificate of any juſtice of peace, 
were warranted to diſperſe the faid conven- 
ticles. A clauſe was added, that it was to be 
conſtrued largely and beneficially for the ſup- 
preſſion of conventicles. 

Beſides theſe evidences of the ſpirit of this 
parliament, various addreſſes were preſented 
to the king, praying him to execute the laws 
againſt the diſſenters. He was thanked for 
recalling his indulgences. Special marks of 
the gratitude of the commons attended every 
compliance of his majeſty againſt the diſſen- 
ters. The act of uniformity coincided with 


the gift of hearth-money ; a liberal grant of - 


four ſubſidies followed his majeſty's revocation 
of his firſt indulgence. The improvement of 
the tax of hearth-money, and the repeal of 


the triennial act, were the rewards of the royal 


conſent to the ſevere act againſt conventicles. 


they 
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they were rouſed, by the king's declaration of indulgetce. „„ 


diflenters, to aſſume the language of the conſtitution, and to exerciſe 1 


that influence in the ſcale of government, which they were about to 
ſascrifice at the ſhrine of monarchy. When the cauſe of offence was 
removed, the ardour of their firſt affection returned. 
Reſtrained by the counſels of a prudent adminiſtration, the king 
did not avail himſelf of the obſequious temper of his parliament to 
promote that. independence and power, which he afterwards at- 
tempted to eftabliſh, by the aid of the moſt unpopular of all foreign 
connections. Inftead of that reſpect and confidence which the com- 
mons expected, in return for their diſtinguiſhed affection and libera- 
lity to the prince, it was evident, that he admitted of their inter- 
ference and advice, no farther than he found them convenient for the 
ſupply of his wants, and the diſcharge of neceſſary buſineſs. Their 
affection and honour were wounded, when they ſuſpected that theit 
ſovereign, ſo much cheriſhed and beloved at home, ſhould chuſe to 
proſtitute himſelf, by accepting the hire, and eſpouſing the intereſts, of 
the natural enemies of England, rather than to rely upon the bounty 
of a body of his ſubjects, who had nothing ſo much at heart as the 
advancement of his honour, and the ſafety of his government. 
Under theſe impreſſions, they began to liſten to the voice and admo- 
nitions of their conſtituents, and for the diſappointment they ſuſ- 
tained, in not meeting with truſt and gratitude from their royal 
maſter, they ſought compenſation from the applauſe due to upright- 
neſs and fidelity in the diſcharge of their duty. But though they 
began to animadvert upon the profuſion of the court, and the abuſes 
of the revenue, and to ſuggeſt plans of future ceconomy, they ſtill 
retained a high reſpe& for the perſon of the ſovereign, and mani- 

feſted an earneſt deſire to acquire his confidence. 
A full conviction of the king's incorrigible attachment to 
France, reiterated attacks upon the act of uniformity, his pro- 
I 2 claimed 
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claimed defiance. of the reſiſtance of the commons, by ſoliciting 
the ſupport of the lords to maintain his ſecond indulgence, and 
a well-founded dread of popery, not only ' weaned the com- 
mons from the idol of loyalty, but engendered diſtruſt and 


jealouſies, which no future conceſſions, on the part of the king, 


could extirpate. 

In proportion as the members of both houſes approached nearer 
to the diſſenters; in their ſentiments concerning civil government, 
their zeal for the peculiar tenets of their church began to abate; and 
they invited the diſſenters to a participation in their counſels and 
exertions, in order to prevent the common, impending danger of 
popery. | 

There were few republicans in this parliament, and they had 
been hitherto ſo overborn by the torrent - of loyalty, that their 
influence was ſcarcely perceptible. Encouraged by the change 
of the national ſentiments, and the falling credit of the king, 
they raiſed their heads, and infuſed a ſpirit of intrepidity and 
poignancy into the meaſures of appolition, which gave great alarm 
to the court. 

There never was any period, in which the principles of pure and 
diſintereſted patriotiſm more indiſpenſibly exacted, from all who felt 
their influence, a determined oppoſition to the court, than that of the 
ſeven laſt ſeſſions of the ſecond parliament of Charles. It was. how- 
ever at this period, that corruption entered, and ſpread with the 
moſt rapid and peſtilential violence. The king found his parliament 
pure; but falſe meaſures of policy required profligate arts to ſupport 
them. A mercenary ſpirit was rouſed by ſucceſs and expectation. 
If ſome were allured by gain to deſert their party; others ex- 
pected to be rewarded, for being true to thoſe principles which 
they originally maintained. A great number of perſons of the 
meaneſt rank, and of the moſt corrupt principles, were introduced 


into. 
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intd this parliament, by the influence of the court, and for the CHAP. 


purpoſe of ſupporting its baſeſt deſigns“. 

Buy theſe ſiniſter means, an oppoſition founded upon patriotiſm, 
ond vigorous at its birth, was debaſed, enervated, and finally diſ- 
appointed of obtaining its laudable ends; a diffolution of the alliance 
with France, and ſuch ſalutary limitations of prerogative, as were 
neceſſary to ſecure the liberty and the religion of England. The 
agents of the confederates ſupported this party; and by an appeal 
to the ſentiments of the nation, and, perhaps, in ſome degree, 
by the uſe of thoſe illicit weapons employed againſt them, aſſiſted 
oppoſition to keep the field; and, if not to vanquiſh, yet to haraſs 
prerogative, and to prevent its eſtabliſhed triumph. 

The plan of foreign policy, moſt friendly to the intereſt of the 
confederates, and moſt agreeable to the wiſhes of the people of Eng- 
land, had nearly prevailed againſt the influence of the court, when 
new objects of alarm aroſe, and gave an unexpected turn to the ſen- 
timents and exertions of the popular leaders. A large army was 
raiſed by the king, under the pretext of entering into a war in ſup- 
port of the allies. Diſtruſtful of his intentions, aſſured of his love of 
arbitrary power, and ſtrong bias to France, perſons of greater diſ- 
cernment, who were, friends to the conſtitution, conſidered the danger 
to which it was expoſed from a ſtanding army, as more near and 
formidable than that which aroſe from the ſucceſsful ambition of 
Lewis in diſtant countries. Though France was conſcious of having 
a ſtrong hold upon the affections of Charles, yet ſhe had formerly 
experienced that his timidity had ſometimes obſtructed their exer- 
tions. She was diſturbed by the intimate connexion which Charles 
had formed with the prince of Orange, at the-head of the States; 


3s «« Tn the places of members of parlia- * great number of men in all ſtations in the 
« ment who died, great pains were taken „ court, as well below ſtairs as above, who 
„ to have ſome of the king's menial ſer- „were members of the houſe of commons.”* 
« yants choſen; ſo that. there was a very Life of Clarendon, vol. i. p. 495+ 
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C 1 P. and if ſhe. had been ſecure of his affections, ſhe had reaſon to fear 
— tat he would not be able to withſtand the current of national opi- 


1678. 


nion and antipathy; or to reſtrain the operations of an army, which 
had been raiſed for the avowed purpoſe of redueing her conqueſts, 
and controling her ambition. Thus, by a ſtrange contingency in 


events, France and the Engliſh patriots were united by the ſame 


fears and intereſts. The ſagacity of the French agents did not fail 


to diſcern this, and their expertneſs in intrigue enabled them to im- 
prove it to the beſt advantage. By working upon the jealouſies of 
the patriotic party, by palliating thoſe circumſtances which were 
moſt odious in the conduct of France; and by that corrupt expe- 
dient, which they had found ſo effectual with the court, they enticed 
many of the popular party into their confidence, and to act in con- 
cert with them, for the mutual intereſt of both kingdoms. By with- 
holding the ſupplies for the maintenance of an army, raiſed in com- 
pliance with their own urgent entreaties, the members of oppoſition 
concurred with the views of France, and appeared to act an incon- 
ſiſtent and contentious part; but, in reality, they did not loſe fight 
of their grand object, the independence and liberty of their country. 
This object they avowedly and directly purſued, by labouring to de- 
tach their king from his connexion with France; but, having ob- 
tained this, they heſitated about making farther advances: They 
were afraid to truſt Charles with a ſtanding army, and thought that 
the chance of reducing the power of France, was not to be tried at 
the riſk of enſlaving their country. 

It cannot be denied, that the merit of the country party was tar- 
mihed by unworthy motives, by which they were occaſionally ac- 
tuated, and the unwarrantable means they employed to attain the 
ends they had in view. They indulged private reſentments, even 
to the obſtruction of the important buſineſs of the nation. The pro- 
fecution of perſons ſuſpected of being concerned in the Roman ca- 
tholic plot, was a meafure too violent and ſanguinary to be juftified 


by 
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by any end it could promote. But, after the conſideration of every © H 1 A P. 
circumſtance, it is fair to acknowledge, that the principle of o- 


poſition in the latter ſeſſions of this parliament was ſound and com- 
mendable: the general tenor of their meaſures was conſtitutional ; 
the fide of oppoſition was the ſide of patriotiſm and virtue, and to 
them poſterity ſtands indebted for arreſting the career of arbitrary 
meaſures, and rouſing that ſpirit of jealouſy, which, after many 
ſtruggles and many defeats, ſaved the liberties of England. 


1678. 


"ID -* HE HISTORY /OF |: +: 


1 1 


| Charles wiſhes to renew his Alliance with Franee.—Takes Meaſures to regain 
| ' the Confidence of the Nalion.— Elections. — Miſunderſtanding between the 
| Kling and the Commons about the Choice of a Speaker. — Popiſh Plot.— 
Meaſures taken in conſequence of the Plot — by . the Commons — by 
the Lords. — Efes of them. — Obſervations on the Evidence of the 
Popiſh Plot. —Proſecution of Lord Danby — Diſputes between the two 
Houſes on this Subject. — Ihe King alarmed by the Proceedings of the Com- 
mons.—A new Council.—The Commons proceed in the Impeachment of the 
; Earl of Danby.—Bill of Exclufion. — Inquiries concerning the Management 
| of the Navy and the Revenue. — Bills to retrench the Influence of the Court. 
Parliament diſſolved. Charles attempts to enter into a new Treaty with 
the French King. —Circumſtances unfavourable to the Court in the courſe 
of the Elections. — Ihe King takes Meaſures to gain Popularity.—The Duke 
of York indifted as a Popiſh Recuſant. — Petitions for the meeting of Par- 
liament.— Addreſſes of Abhorrence.—Fourth Parliament.-The Commons 
cenſure thoſe Members who had oppoſed Petitions. —Inquiry into the Miſ- 
conduct of Fudges.—Thbe Bill of Excluſion paſſes in the Houſe of Commons, 
rejected by the Lords.—Bills, for aſſociating his Majeſty's Proteſtant 
 Subjes,—for repealing the Penal Laws againſt Proteſtant Diſſenters,— 
The Commons reſolve to withbold Supplies. — Angry Votes againſt the Court. 
Abe King ſummons a Parliament, — to meet at Oxford. — Petition againſt 
holding the Parliament at Oxford. — Parliament meets.—PBill of Excluſion, 
— Diſagreement between the two Houſes upon the Caſe of Fitzharris,— 


Parliament diſſolved. 
CHAP. FTER the diſſolution of his ſecond parliament, Charles became 
III. ſolicitous to renew his alliance with France; and would have 
1678-9, ſubmitted to the moſt ſhameful conditions, to extricate himſelf from 
Cm the embarraſſments of his revenue, and the tumults of faction, which 
now his alli- were likely to revive in all their vigour upon the meeting of parlia- 


France. | | | ment, 


* 
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ment.. Barillon amuſed the expectations, and protracted the ſuſ- C - A P. 
penſe of Charles, by liſtening to his ſolicitations, and deſcending to 85 
particular articles of a treaty; while he ſecretly repreſented to his * 
maſter, that the intereſt of the popular leaders, augmented by the 
terror of the nation for popery, would be of more conſequence to 
France, than the reſtrained and clandeſtine friendſhip of Charles“. 

Doubtful of the friendſhip, and perhaps ſuſpicious of the treachery 1 


of France, Charles found himſelf under the neceſſity of forming his gain the con- 
p ence of the 


meaſures, with a view to conciliate the ſupport of the popular leaders nation. 
in parliament. A change of miniſtry took place. The king preſſed 
his brother to return to the external profeſſion of the proteſtant re- 
ligion: he entreated him to diſcontinue his attendance upon coun- 
cil, which excited a conſtant jealouſy of his interference in the affairs 
of government. Unable to prevail in either of theſe points, he - 
inſiſted upon his leaving the kingdom before the meeting of parlia- 
ment*. The laws were carried into execution againſt Roman catho- 
lics with greater ſeverity than what had been exerciſed in any for- 
mer period of this reign*. Every engine of court influence was 
employed to model the election of members to ſerve in the new par- 
liament, agreeably to the wiſhes of the king. 

If the court was induſtrious upon one fide, its antagoniſts upon 
the other were not leſs active, and proved more ſucceſsful in the 
courſe of the new elections. The proteſtant diſſenters, who had 
been almoſt entirely excluded from the houſe of commons in the 
laſt parliament, now exerted themſelves, with the aid of many fa- 


Election 


ment, was alſo diſmiſſed from his office of 


DPalrymple's Appendix, p. 207, 8, 9, &c. 

ad. p. 481. = 

3 Sir Joſeph Williamſon, who had been 
ſent to the Tower by the commons in the laſt 
parliament, for iſſuing commiſſions to perſons 
diſqualified by their adherence to the popiſh 
religion, was diſmiſſed from his office of ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, and the earl of Sunderland ap- 
pointed to ſucceed him. The earl of Danby, 
who had fallen under the diſpleaſure of parlia- 


K 


lord treaſurer. The earl of Eſſex, Laurence 
Hyde, fir John Earnle, fir Edward Deering, 
and Sydney Godolphin, were made commiſ- 
ſioners of the treaſury. Echard, vol. iii. p. 
498-9- 

+ Life of James, 1679. Ralph, vol, i. 

5 Echard, vol. iii. 

6 Rerelby, 
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vourable circumſtances, and endeavoured to recover their propor- 
tion of public influence. The adherence of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
patrons of the eſtabliſhed religion to the intereſt of the duke of York, 
afforded the diſſenters a ſpecious pretext for repreſenting them as 
deficient in that abhorrence of popery, which, in the preſent criſis, 
was eſſential to protect their conſtituents from 'its bloody machina- 
tions, lately brought to light by the diſcovery of a plot'. Candi- 
dates came under engagements to gratify the ſanguinary wiſhes of the 


people, by a diligent inveſtigation of the * and the zealous 


Miſunder- 
ſtanding be- 
tween the 
king and the 
commons 
about the 
choice of a 
ſpeaker. 


proſecution of its authors. 

The king opened his third parliament « on the 6th of March, with 
a ſpeech full of conceſſions and flattering promiſes; and expreſſive of 
his ardent deſire of being united to his parliament®. | 

The firſt proceedings in the houſe of commons exhibited a ſpe- 
cimen of their temper ; and portended that difcord between them 
and the court, which never ſubſided during the period of their ex- 
iſtence. Sir Edward Seymour was unanimoufly calted upon to take 
the chair. The active part he had taken in the proſecution of lord 
Danby, recommended him to the commons, and determined the 


king to thwart their choice. Several days were ſpent in angry re- 


| preſentations on the part of the commons, and a perſevering refuſal 


on the part of the king, to approve of the election of fir Edward Sey- 
mour. At laſt, the parliament was prorogued from the 13th to 


the 15th of March”. The commons, impatient to proceed upon 


Temper of 
the commons. 


more. important buſineſs, dropt the diſpute, by electing for their 
ſpeaker William Gregory, ſerjeant at law; of whom the king ap- 
proved“. 

It ſoon appeared that the new parliament had imbibed the ſpirit 
of their nne, and that they were reſolved to tread in their 


7 Letters of the duke of York to the prince Grey's Debates, vol. vi. p. 402. 


of Orange; Dalrymple, Ap. p. 218. 1 Ibid. 
s Hiſtorians of the times. 12 Ibid. p. 439. 


9 Journ. Lords, 6th March. V3 Ibid, vol. vii. p. 2. a 
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ſteps. A committee was appointed by the commons to inſpect t the 
journals of the laſt ſeſſion of the preceding parliament, in order to 


agitate anew thoſe meaſures which were rendered abortive by its 
diſſolution **, They delayed paying any attention to his majeſty's 
application for ſupply: they reſumed, with unabated reſentment, 
the impeachment of lord Danby. The rumour of a pardon granted 
him by the king, in bar of an impeachment, whetted their acri- 
mony; and challenged them to enter the liſts againſt the mighty 


power of prerogative. But above all, the late diſcovery of a popiſh 


plot furniſhed inexhauſtible materials for inflaming the jealouſies of 
the people. 

While the nation trembled for the approach of popery, a plot was 
diſcovered, which converted ſuſpicion into conviction, and ſeemed 
to require the moſt ſpeedy and violent expedients for ſecuring the 
exiſtence of the proteſtant religion, and the ſafety of its profeſſors'*. 

Every paſſion in exceſs invades the province of the underſtanding, 
and has an immediate tendency to miſlead opinion, and pervert judg- 
ment. But there occurs not, in the annals of any nation, a more 
ſtriking example of the influence of terror, in ſupplying the moſt 
palpable deficiency of evidence, and overpowering the dictates of hu- 
manity, than the precipitancy and the violence, with which all parties 
in England entered into the meaſures we are now going to recite. 


Journ. Commons, 19th March. tholics. The effect of inſpecting the Journals 
I; Ibid. 2oth, 22d, 24th March, and 16th in this parliament, was a renewal of theſe mea- 
April. Ralph, vol. i. p. 437. ſures and refolutions. Agreeably to the plan 


'6 The diſcovery of a popiſh plot was com- of brevity propoſed i in this work, I have given 


municated to the king, during the receſs, be- a continued narrative of the moſt important 


fore the laſt ſeſſion of the preceding parliament. meaſures adopted by both houſes relative to 
By the advice of the earl of Danby, the exa- the plot; though ſome of them were purſued 
mination of witneſſes was introduced into 8 the laſt parkiament, and ſome of them re- 
lament. Journ. Com. 23d October, 1678. newed by this, at ſucceſſive periods, In this 


From the moment of information, both comprehenſive recital the leſs impropriety will 


houſes of parliament were occupied in con- appear, when it is obſerved, that the reſolu- 
triving meaſures to diſcover the circumſtances tions and the meaſures of the laſt parliament 
of the plot, and the perſons concerned in it; and of this, not only illuſtrate the ſame ſpirit, 


and in forming reſolutions expreſſive of their but that the latter, with little variation, are a 
alarm and indignation againſt the Roman ca- tranſcript of the *. 
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taken in con- 0 


ſequence of 
the plot; 


by the com- 
mons; 
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An account of a plot to aſſaſſinate the king, and to introduce the 
Roman catholic religion, though bearing in the face of it circum- 
ſtances the moſt improbable and contradiQory, and atteſted by men 
of the moſt profligate character, obtained univerſal credit, and rouſed 
a ſpirit of fury and implacable vengeance againſt all who were ſuſ- 
pected of favouring that religion. 

Both houſes of parliament concurred in a vote, © That there is, 
* and has been for ſeveral years paſt, a treaſonable plot and con- 
* ſpiracy contrived and carried on for murdering the king, and for 
4 ſubverting the proteſtant religion and the eſtabliſhed government.” 
They conſecrated their opinion with the ſanction of religious fo- 
lemnity, and addreſſed his majeſty to appoint a day of humiliation 
and prayer, to obtain reconciliation with God, and to intreat him 
to defeat the deſigns of their enemies 

The commons entered with diligence into the examination of wit- 
neſſes, to confirm the idea entertained of the plot: they offered a 
pardon and reward to ſuch of the criminals as ſhould make new diſ- 
coveries, and impeach their accomplices: they addreſſed the king to 
give a reward of twenty pounds for the diſcovery of every catholic 
prieſt, and to pay the ſum of five hundred pounds, agreeably to his 
proclamation, to Bedloe, whoſe teſtimony, notwithſtanding the 
infamy of his character“, had been admitted as ſatisfactory evidence 
of the murder of Godfrey, a material fact, connected with the 
conſpiracy . They committed colonel Edward Sackville, one of 
their members, to the Tower; and afterwards expelled him the 


houſe, for having diſparaged the evidence of the plot; and to 


perpetuate his —— they addreſſed the king, to render him 


77 Journ, Commons, 24th March. — Journ. PR ſearch, lying in a ditch near the city.— 


Lords, 24th March. The coroner and his jury gave it as their ver- 
13 Journ, Commons, zoth March. dict, that he was murdered by perſons un- 
22. North*s Examen. Rereſby. known; andit was univerſally taken for grant- 


20 Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey had received ed, that it was done by the papiſts, in order 
and atteſted Oates's narrative, and ſuddenly diſ- to ſuppreſs the evidence of the plot. 
appeared. His body was found, after three 


incapable 
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incapable of holding any office under government. They drew up 
articles of impeachment againſt earl Powis, viſcount Stafford, lord 
Arundel of Warder, lord Belaſis, five popiſh lords who had been 
committed upon Oates's information. They addreſſed the king, to 
order all papiſts to remove ten miles from London ; and, becauſe 
he ſeemed dilatory and lenient in the puniſhment of the unhappy 
perſons already condemned for being acceſſory to the plot, they 
urged him, by repeated addreſſes, to order their execution . They 
brought in a bill for the baniſhment of all papiſts, and even thoſe who 
were reputed to be ſuch, twenty miles from London and Weſt- 
minſter ; and for confining thoſe who lived at that diſtance from 
London, within five miles of their habitations“ . To impreſs the 
nation more deeply with the apprehenſion of danger, they re- 
ſolved, that if the king ſhould come to a violent death, they would 
avenge it to the utmoſt upon papiſts . They ſolicited the lords, 
to concur with them in an addreſs to the king, to give orders to 
the lieutenants of the ſeveral counties, to have the train bands in 
readineſs, and, that the militia of London, Weſtminſter, the Tower 
Hamlets, and the counties of Middleſex and Surrey may be im- 
mediately raiſed, and put into a poſture of defence *. 

The lords ſeconded theſe meaſures, and in ſome inſtances they 
exceeded the zeal of the commons. Not content with adopting vari- 
ous meaſures to detect and convict popiſh recuſants, and ſuch as had 
been acceſſory to the plot, they ſtretched the arm of power with ar- 
bitrary violence, againſt thoſe who did not implicitly approve their 


ſentiments; and puniſhed men for opinions over which they had 


no command“. A committee appointed to inquire into the dan- 
ger impending over the nation, was alſo empowered. to call before 


them, perſons who had expreſſed themſelves doubtfully concerning the 


2: Journ. Commons, paſſim in October, * Journ, Commons, 25th March. 
November, and December, 1678; March, bid. 11th May. 
April, and May, 1679. 25 Tbid. gth and 1oth May. 

#2 Journ. Commons, 25th March, 25 Journ, Lords, 11th March. 
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C 1 7 P. plot, or who had declared, that thoſe, who ſuffered for it, were 
w—— innocent and unjuſtly condemned“. To render this reſolution more 


1679. 


Effects of 
them. 


threatening and awful, they fixed upon no names, but left it in 
the form of a general, inquiſitorial, warrant, to be applied as ex- 
tenſively as the committee ſhould deem proper. They ſtretched 
their violence beyond the confines of England, and addreſſed the 
king, that the laws againſt the Roman catholics in Ireland might 
be carried into ſtrict execution“. 

The direful effects of theſe meaſures it is painful to recollect. 
Allured by the. proſpect of conſequence and of reward, informers 
crowded from every quarter: judges and juries, infected with the 
predominant credulity and panic of the nation, admitted guilt, and 
ſhed the blood of their fellow-citizens, upon evidence, which, in 
a more diſpaſſionate period, would not have been deemed ſuffi- 
cient to juſtify any ſentence affecting property or character, in the 
moſt trifling degree. The great body of the people, agitated by 
terror, and duped by an implicit confidence in their factious leaders, 
delighted for a ſeaſon in ſanguinary and oppreſſive deeds. Real 
dangers may excite imaginary and exaggerated fears : imaginary and 
exaggerated fears may be pleaded as an apology for raſh and extreme 
ſeverity, but the man of ſenſibility will recoil with horror from ſcenes 
which exhibit the moſt deſperate outrage of bigotry, and the moſt 
diſtorted features of human nature. The patriot who feels for the 
honour of his country, will wiſh that tranſactions, which imprint an 
indelible ſtain upon the 'wiſdom and integrity of his anceſtors, were 
eraſed from the page of hiſtory ®, 

| Theſe 


alleged, and the notorious perjury detected 
#8 Tbid. 25th March and 23d April. in the courſe of the evidence. See North's 
29 Tbid. 1ſt and 17th April. Examen, p. 176-9. — Somers? Col. vol. vii. 
80 The exiſtence of a popiſh plot certainly p. 361. 405.—Life of James, 1677, 81, 83. 


27 Journ. Lords, 11th March. 


appears queſtionable, when the following con- 
fiderations are attended to : 

1ſt, The infamous character of the witneſſes, 
the inconſiſtency and contradiQion of the facts 


3 


— Salmon's Modern Hiſt, vol. xxiii.—Life of 
the Duke of Ormond, vol. ii. p. 5 13.— Burnet, 

1698. 
2dly, The plot often changed its ſhape. 
The 
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Theſe unhappy effeQts of the dread of popery, however lament- © H A F. 
able, were not matter of deep concern to the ſovereign *', What- a 
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The account given of it in the parliament was 
different from that which had been delivered 
to the privy council, and the evidence, adduced 
in the trial of individuals before the judges, 
differed from both. Somers? Col. vol. 1. p. 
44. Some of the votes of parliament, parti- 
cularly that which related to the innocence of 
the queen, involved the perjury of Oates and 
Bedloe. Journ. Commons, paſſim. 

3dly, The vehement and invariable proteſ- 
tations of innocence made by all who ſuffered 
on account of the plot, is a circumſtance en- 
titled to great weight, when conneQted with 
the above obſervations. Nor will the univerſal 
credit given to the rumour of the plot, and 
the zeal with which it was proſecuted, ap- 
pear unaccountable, when the peculiar cir- 
cumſtances of the times are attentively con- 
fidered. 

iſt, The deep horror of the people of 
England at popery, awakened and heightened 
by the duke of York's converſion to that re- 
ligion, prepared them to liſten, with devour- 
ing credulity, to every tale of danger ariſing 
from that ſource. The diſcovery of the cor- 
reſpondence of Charles with France, and his 
attachment to her intereſt, always combined 
with the introduction of popery and the ruin 
of England, raiſed the credit of the witneſſes 
to a pitch to which it could not have attained 
at any other period ; eſtabliſhed an imaginary 
connection of facts, which ſupplied the want 
of direct proof, and ſet aſide many ſtrong and 
ſuſpicious circumſtances. Thus the paragraphs 
in Coleman's Letters, which referred to the 
ſecret league between Charles and the court 
of France, appeared to perſons who were ig- 
norant of that league, to carry undoubted evi- 
dence of the exiſtence of the plot. See Sec. 
Hiſt. of Europe, vol. i. p. 231. 

2dly, The reſentment and the diligence of 
the leaders of faction, and particularly the 
uncommon talents and the indefatigable in- 
duſtry of Shaftſbury, were employed, if not 
in the firſt inſtance, to fabricate evidence in 
ſupport of the exiſtence of the plot; yet, un- 
doubtedly, to improve every rumour and ex- 


ternal event to the greateſt advantage, by 
cheriſking the credulity and exciting the terror 
of the nation. See Shaftſbury's Trial, State 
Trials, vol. iii. Copies of Oates's Narrative were 
circulated through the nation: Every new diſ- 
covery was diſpatched with incredible expedi- 
tion, and with circumſtances of aggravated 
horror, to the remoteſt parts of the country. 
The calamities of nature and of accident, as 
they beſt ſuited their purpoſe, were interpret- 
ed, either as providential warnings of national 
danger, or as the effects of the malignancy of 
the Roman catholics, connected with the plan 
of extirpating the proteſtants. Journ, Com- 
mons, 26th April, 1679. 

3dly, The puſillanimity of the king, and the 
diſhoneſt policy of his miniſters, co-operated 
with the ſchemes and the labours of thoſe 
whoſe intereſt it was to eſtabliſh the belief of 
the plot. Life of James, 1680. 

4thly, The invitations, pardons, and re- 
wards, held forth to informers and witneſſes, 
produced ſuch an accumulation of evidence, 
that it was no wonder if ſomewhat was culled 
from it, that was ſpecious and impoſing. 

5th. The violence and partiality of the 
Judges, particularly of chief juſtice Scroggs, 
not only diſpenſed with the moſt eſſential qua- 
lities of evidence, but trampled upon the prin- 
ciples of juſtice, and thus gave a ſanction to 
that latitude which the prejudice of every man 
led him to adopt, in the interpretation of proofs 
adduced in ſupport of the reality of the plot. 

6th. The diſcovery of Coleman's corre- 
ſpondence, and the expreſſions in ſome of his 
letters, though no proof of the identical plot 
diſcovered by Oates, nor involving the privi- 
ty of others, yet manifeſted ſo much of that 
ſpirit of reſtleſs intrigue and violent bigotry 
which characteriſe the Roman catholic reli- 
gion, that they may be eaſily ſuppoſed to have 
produced a mighty influence in raiſing an 
alarm, and fully convincing thoſe who were 
alarmed. L'Eftrange. North*s Examen, p. 
123 and 169,—Somers? Col. vii. p. 262.— 
Welwood, p. 123. 

3t Burnet, &c. 
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ever were the private ſentiments of Charles, he had hitherto given 
which veiled itſelf under the pretext of loyalty *, 
Some of the miniſters, upon whom he relied with implicit confi- 
dence, either from conviction, or with the crafty deſign of diverting 
to another object the ſtorm which was ready to burſt upon their own - 
heads, ſtood foremoſt in the proſecution of meaſures, for the diſco- 
very and the puniſhment of the abettors of the popiſh conſpiracy ** 

Other coincident meaſures, erected upon the ſame baſis, and 
flowing from a diſaffection to the court, were of a tendency more 
alarming to the king and his miniſters. The proſecution of lord 
Danby was conducted by the commons with ſuch virulent and tyran- 
nical oppreſſion, as rendered it evident, that their object was not 
merely to diſgrace a miniſter whom they hated, but to ſtain the 
honour of the prince, and to check the future exertions of prero- 
gative **, Intimidated by the proſpect of theſe conſequences, the king 
would willingly have entered into a compromiſe with the commons, 
by yielding, in a certain degree, to the diſgrace of his miniſter, 
notwithſtanding his having already granted him a pardon . For 
this purpoſe a bill was carried through in the houſe of lords, for 
rendering lord Danby incapable of coming into his majeſty's pre- 


** Echard gives us this remarkable anec- 
dote, which he heard from the perſon to 
whom the king related it. About the begin- 
ning of the rumour of the plot, an entertain- 
ment was given, by twenty eminent citizens, 
to Tongue and Oates, and to a noted divine, 
who had been often favoured with the king's 
private converſation. 
paid to Oates offended Dr. Tongue, who ad- 
dreſſed his affociate in theſe words: You 


„ know nothing at all of the plot, but what 


«« you learned from me.” One of the com- 
pany communicated this information to the 
king, who ſent for the above divine, and de- 
ſired to hear the particulars from him. He 
alleged the badneſs of his memory, and de- 
fired the king to excuſe him. Though the 


king urged, he ftill declined to ſatisfy him. 


The ſuperior deference 


Upon-which, the king incenſed ſpoke to this 
effect: I find there is like to be a great 
« deal of bloodſhed about this plot, and the 
« times are ſo troubleſome and dangerous to 
* me, that I durſt not venture to pardon any 
* that is condemned; their blood be upon 
«© your head, and not upon mine.“ Echard, 
vol. ul. p. 472-3. 

Contraſted with the king's private ſenti- 
ments, compare his ſpeech to both houſes, 
November 1678. 

The king refuſed to pardon Plunket, though 
he believed him to be innocent. Echard, 
vol. iii. p. 631. 

33 Life of James, 1680. Extract 12th, 

34 Journ, Commons, 2oth, 21ſt March. 

35 Burnet, vol. ii. P · 788. 


ſence, 
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ſence, of holding any office, or ſitting in the houſe of lords“. Far 
from being ſatisfied with this, the commons forwarded a bill of 
attainder, which was to be put in force, unleſs he ſurrendered him- 
ſelf for trial againſt a certain fixed day.. The lords ſent back this 
bill; repeated conferences between the two houſes were held upon 
the ſubje& of it. The commiſſioners from the lords earneſtly ex- 
poſtulated with thoſe from the commons to mitigate their ſeverity, 
and to obtain their conſent to the baniſhment of lord Danby. The 
commons, with an inflexible obſtinacy, contended for the bill of 
attainder. The lords, at laſt, reluQtantly conſented, that it ſhould 
paſs, under the condition of prolonging the period allowed for lord 
Danby's ſurrendering himſelf for trial“. 

By this victory of the commons, the principal object the king 
expected to obtain, by the diffolution of his parliament, was fruſ- 
trated. He muſt immediately ſubmit to all the diſagreeable conſe- 
quences of a rigid ſcrutiny into Danby's correſpondence with France. 
A trial was to be carried on, in deſpite of a royal pardon ; an at- 


tempt highly mortifying to the king, and which, if ſucceſsful, would 


furniſh a precedent for the farther abridgment of his power“ . A 
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ſtorm no leſs formidable was gathering in another quarter. The 


commons had, early in this ſeſſion, introduced a bill to ſecure the 
kingdom from popery *®. It was impoſſible to conjecture, what ex- 
travagant projects the ingenuity of faction might not erect upon this 
broad foundation. It was certainly foreſeen, that the excluſion of 
the duke of York from the ſucceſſion to the throne, was directly 
aimed at; a meaſure which the king formed the reſolution of reſiſting 
at any hazard. He found that he had not gained any advantage 
by changing the repreſentatives of the people, neither could he hope 
to derive fincere and effectual exertions in ſupport of his preroga- 


36 Journ. Lords, 22d March, 39 North's Examen. 
37 Journ. Com. 25th & 26th March, 1 April. 40 Journ. Commons, 22d March. 
3 Ibid. 4th, 5th, 7th, 8th, gth, 10th, 12th, 1 Echard. 

14th April. 
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tive from his new miniſters, ſome of whom he ſuſpected of being 


W—— acceſſory to the councils of the popular leaders *. He was aware, 


1679. 


A new 
council. 


on the other hand, of that increaſe of national diſaffection, and the 
embarraſſment of his finances, which muſt be the conſequences of a 
premature diſſolution of parliament. In this criſis of perplexity and 
diſtreſs, he fondly liſtened to the project of a new council, ſuggeſted 
by ſir William Temple, as the moſt likely expedient for maintaining 
his own authority and the peace of the nation“. The privy coun- 
cil, which conſiſted of ſixty members, was but little conſulted. upon 
the affairs of government. The king had been wont to ſelect from 
his larger council a ſmall number, under the name of the committee 
for foreign affairs, to whoſe diſcuſſion and advice the moſt impor- 
tant meaſures, relative to domeſtic and foreign politics, were re- 
ferred *. It was now reſolved, that the privy council ſhould be 
reduced to the number of thirty ; the one. half of this number was 
to be filled by perſons in miniſterial offices, who might therefore be 
expected to pay a decent reſpe& to prerogative; and as the other 
fifteen were perſons of the greateſt property in the nation, it was 
believed, that, through their influence, the violence of oppoſition 
would be reſtrained, and the public buſineſs conducted with harmony 
and ſucceſs. By transferring to the new council the ſupreme direc- 
tion of affairs, the king hoped to be exempted from reſponſibility, 
and to eſcape that cenſure, which had hitherto purſued him through 
every ſucceſſive change of miniſtry and meaſures **. Though the 
notification of this meaſure was received with teſtimonies of appro- 
bation by the people, and their more unprejudiced repreſentatives in 
parliament, yet, to the leaders of every party it appeared ſome- 
what exceptionable. The zealous loyaliſts were offended at a re- 
nunciation of power which depreſſed prerogative, and excluded them 
from any ſhare of public influence“. The members in oppoſition 

* Dalrymple, Ap. 


Temple. Journ. Lords and. Commons, 
21ſt April. 


* Ralph, vol. i. p. 438. 
+; Ibid. 


Life of James, 1679. North's Examen. 
imputed 
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imputed the appointment of lord Shaftſbury, to be preſident of the © H A P. 


III. 


council, to the timidity of the king, rather than to any change in 
his ſentiments; and regarded it as a happy preſage of their ſucceſs 
in extorting farther conceſſions from the crown, and advancing their 


own influence. 


The factious members of the council availed them- 


ſelves of their new dignity to raiſe their credit in parliament ”. The 


earl of Shaftſbury boaſted of his precedency, as an evidence of his 
having recovered the favour of the king © 

So far from working any change upon the temper of the com- 
mons, the inſtitution of the new council does not appear to have 
produced the ſmalleſt abatement of their ardour, or any interruption 
to the violent meaſures in which they were engaged. 

They proceeded, the day after it had taken place, to renew their The com> 


inſtructions to the committee for the impeachment of the earl of ; 


Danby, who had ſurrendered himſelf at the bar of the houſe of lords“. 
Indignant at any barrier being oppoſed to their reſentment, they Panby- 
appointed a committee to inquire into the proceedings relative to 
lord Danby's pardon, and the manner in which it had been ob- 


tained “. 


47 Life of James, 1679. North's Examen. 
4 It may ſeem ſomewhat extraordinary, 
that lord Shaftſbury, ſo treacherous to Charles, 


ſhould be taken into the new council. He 


was, however, propoſed by the king himſelf, 
who aſſigned this reaſon for it, that, if left 
out, he would do more miſchief than any 
man. 

This trimming of the king operated greatly 
to the prejudice of his affairs, as it made the 
people believe, that Shaftſbury was ſtill in the 
king's confidence, and induced them to give 
credit to all his political fictions. Deſpairing 
of being ever reconciled to the duke of York, 
he devoted himſelf entirely to the intereſt of 
the duke of Monmonth. He uſed to declare 
among his friends, that the duke of Mon- 
mouth was ſo beloved-by the king, that he 
only wiſhed to have an opportunity of ac- 


They reſolved that the pardon was illegal, and conſe- 


knowledging his legitimacy, and that the vio- 
lent proſecution of thoſe concerned in the 
popiſh plot, the excluſion of the duke of 
York, and the obſtinacy of parliament, would 
afford him that opportunity. Echard, vol. iii. 
Life of James, 1679. „Such miſchief,” 
ſays fir William Temple, “ could never have 
« grown, if Shaftſbury had not worked him- 
« ſelf into the credit of being ſecretly well 
c with the king, and fill better with Mon- 
* mouth, whoſe ſucceſs would repay all their 
« ſervices.”* Temple, vol. i. p. 418. This 
fact conveys an inſtructive leſſon to princes, 
that nothing can be more dangerous than ex- 
ternally to careſs, and to inveſt with autho- 
rity, thoſe men whom they ſecretly deteſt and 
fear. 

49 Journ. Commons, 22d April. 

59 Ibid. 25th April. 
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O 1 7 P. quently void, and went in a body to the houſe of lords to demand 
— — judgment againſt him, as ſtanding accuſed of high treaſon . The 


1679. 


legality of the pardon, and the objections of the commons, the 
lords reſolved to examine with deliberation and candour, and ad” 
dreſſed the king to appoint a high ſteward to preſide at the trial of 
lord Danby and the popiſh lords; the latter of which they intended 
to bring to a ſpeedy deciſion . Theſe reſolutions of the lords were 


conſidered by the commons as intended to interrupt the progreſs of 


lord Danby's trial, and to ſcreen prerogative from the ſhock it muſt 
have ſuſtained by the diſregarding of the king's pardon. Another 
reſolution of the lords, which appeared more materially to affect 
the iſſue of the trial, confirmed the ſuſpicions of the commons, and 
furniſhed a new topic of altercation between the two houſes. 
After deliberating upon the circumſtances of the trial, the lords de- 
cided, that the biſhops were entitled to remain in the houſe, in 
capital caſes, till judgment of death ſhould be pronounced“. As 
the invariable attachment of the biſhops to the meaſures of the court 
was notorious, this reſolution of the lords was conſidered as deci- 
five with reſpect to the preliminary queſtion of the validity of lord 
Danby's pardon. The commons earneſtly ſtruggled, in repeated 
conferences with the lords, to prevail upon them to retract their 
opinion with regard to the interference of the biſhops, and alſo to 
prefer the trial of lord Danby to that of the other lords under im- 
peachment. Unable to obtain the conſent of the lords, they paſſed 
reſolutions in oppoſition to their decifions. They not only aſſerted, 
that the pardon was illegal, but declared it criminal in any of their 


members to maintain its validity. They reſolved, that the biſhops. 


had no right to vote in caſes of life and death“. 


5*. Journ. Commons, 5th May. given againſt the criminal. Hume, vol. i. 

5> Journ. Lords, 5th and 6th May. The ſame reſpect to the delicacy of the eccle- 

53 Ibid. 13th May. ſiaſtical character ſeems to have taken place in 

By the conſtitutions of Clarendon, the other kingdoms of Europe. Retz's Memoirs. 
clergy are required to aſſiſt at trials only till *“ Journ. Commons, 15th, 17th, 26th May. 
ſentence of death, or loſs of members, be Grey's Debates, vol, vu. 


Irritated: 
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Irritated by repeated diſappointments of bringing their attacks © 1 * _ 
upon the prerogative to any effectual iſſue, and emboldened' by the W "4 
increaſing diſcontent of the nation, the commons now reſolved, with Bill of ex- 
more daring aſlault, to puſh their reſentment within the walls — 
the palace, and to offer violence to the affections of the king. 
Having found that the adherence of the duke of Vork to the 
Roman catholic religion was a principal cauſe of the dangerous 
conſpiracy againſt the life of the king and the conſtitution, they 
brought in a bill to exclude him from the ſucceſſion to the crown 
after the demiſe of his majeſty *. The detail of arguments upon 
both ſides of this queſtion, by far the moſt delicate and important 
that was agitated in the courſe of this reign, I defer till that period, 
when they may be ſaid to have attained to their higheſt improve- 
ment and moſt extenſive influence. We need not wonder if the 
firſt propoſal of the excluſion filled the king with anxiety and alarms 
and excited the moſt determined purpoſe of oppoſition to it. Here- 
ditary, indefeaſible right was the foundation of non-reſiſtance and of 
abſolute power. The excluſion of the next lineal heir of the crown 
cut the ſtock upon which all thoſe luxuriant branches of prerogative 
were grafted, which his fondeſt prejudices led him to venerate and 
to cheriſh *®, It were uncandid, at the ſame time, not to admit, that 
the influence of natural affection contributed to render the king 
averſe to a meaſure contrived to bereave his brother of his birth- 
right, and, in caſe of his ſurviving, to conſign him to exile and 
diſgrace. | 

While the commons were vehemently engaged in forwarding Inquiries 
the bill of excluſion, they contrived with dexterous policy, to intro- 9 


the miſma- 


duce ſuch inquiries as furniſhed new arguments for that meaſure ; —— 
and which at the ſame time obliquely reflected upon the charac- che revenue. 


ter of the duke of York. They appointed a committee to in- 


$5 Journ, Commons, 27th April, 8th and $0 Rereſby, P- 121. Life of James, 1680. 
2ith May. Extract 12th. 


quire 
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C H A P. quire into the miſcarriages of the navy, the management of which 
nad principally devolved upon him, and in which he had hitherto 
been ſuppoſed to poſſeſs diſtinguiſhed merit. A ſtrict examination 
into the expenditure and the abuſes of the revenue was carried on, 
with a view of expoſing the corrupt practices of the king and his 
miniſters during the late parliament ; and to render infamous thoſe 
members who had yielded to their influence. Charles Bertrey, who 
had received a commiſſion for diſtributing the ſum of two hundred 
and fifty thouſand, four hundred and fixty-ſeven pounds, for the 
ſecret ſervice of government, was, by the order of the houſe, com- 
mitted to the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms, becauſe he refuſed 
to ſtate to them the particular articles in which that ſum had been 
expended *, Sir Stephen Fox, who had been employed by the 
court in the ſame office, was ordered to produce every account of 
money paid to members, or to other perſons, for the purpoſe of keep- 
ing public tables, and performing any ſecret ſervice for the 
court“. From fir Stephen Fox's evidence it appeared, that the 
ſum of three thouſand four hundred pounds had been paid, annu- 
ally, in penſions to members of parliament ; a ſum which fell ſhort 
of the expectation of the authors of this inveſtigation, There is 
reaſon however to ſuſpect, that this ſum was but an inconſiderable 
proportion of the money diſtributed for the purpoſe of corrupting 
members. For it is remarkable, that ſome names were added, upon 


57 Journ. Commons, 22d May 1679. Sir there is no evidence of his having been guilty 
Anthony Dean and Mr. Samuel Pepys, ſecre- of ſuch treachery; but the very inſtitution of 
taries of the admiralty, were charged with the inquiry, while the prejudices of the nation 
holding a correſpondence with France. The run high againſt him, made him perhaps ap- 
former, it was alleged, had carried into pear more criminal in their eſtimation, than 
France an exact liſt of the Engliſh navy, a if it had been brought to an iſſue. Ralph, 
deſcription of all the forts, and an account of p. 450. 
their weakneſs and ſtrength. This he was Journ. Commons, 10th May. Grey's 
ſuppoſed to have done, with the privity of the Debates, vol. vii. p. 232. 
duke of York, and for the purpoſe of carry- 5) Ibid. 23d May. Grey's Debates, vol. vii. 
ing on the plot. Though the duke of York p. 315. | 
was much in the intereſt of . France, yet 


4 the 
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the knowledge of private members, to the liſt of penſioners delivered © 11 P. 


by fir Stephen Fox, who ſpoke merely from memory, and the books Cy 


of account never were produced, nor could afterwards be found“. 8 
It muſt alſo be obſerved, that this inquiry was confined to the 
abuſe of the revenue; and it may be conjeQtured, that a great part 
of the money which the king received from France, was applied 
to the ſame profligate purpoſe of domeſtic corruption. 
Bills to re- 


To retrench the parliamentary influence of the court, a bill was unte e 
twice read in the commons, to prevent any member of the houſe from — 
accepting of any poſt or penſion, during that ſeſſion of parliament“ . 
They extended their views beyond a temporary reformation, and 
turned their thoughts towards the moſt effectual means for ſecuring 
the independence, and preſerving the integrity, of ſucceeding par- 
liaments. In order to prevent the court from conferring the privi- 
lege of voting on the very eve of an election, upon perſons devoted 
to its intereſt, and often brought from a diſtance, to counteract the 
natural and the pure influence of conſtituents, the period of one 
year's reſidence in the county or burgh in which they voted, and 
two hundred pounds clear of all incumbrances, were propoſed to 
conſtitute a qualification for a vote. Heavy penalties were enacted 
againſt corruption, and the magiſtrates and officers who ſhould con- 
nive at it. The bill concluded with declaring, that no future parlia- 
ment ſhould, either by prorogation, adjournment, or any other me- 
| thod, be continued above the ſpace of two years. That the com- 
mons might totally exclude the crown from every hope of ſupply by 
any expedient, without their conſent and authority, a bill was brought 
in and committed, to ſecure the ſubje& from the illegal exaction of 
money. Theſe laudable efforts for improving the conſtitution 
were fruſtrated by a miſunderſtanding which happened: between the 


6% Ralph, vol. i. p. 449. gSee an account of it in Ralph, vol. 1. p. 449. 
„ Journ. Commons, 1ſt May. | 6 Journ. Commons, 23d, 25th April, 1it 
62 This bill is not inſerted in the Journals, May. 
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two houſes, in various points relative to the trial of lord Danby. 
A bill for ſecuring the liberty of the ſubject, known by the name of 
the habeas corpus, met with better ſucceſs; and will for ever 
diſtinguiſh this parliament, by the grateful remembrance of 
poſterity **. 

A ſeries of meaſures, ſo hoſtile to prerogative, widened the breach 
between the king and the commons. No ſooner was it ſuſpeQed 
that the king intended to prorogue the parliament, than meaſures 
were taken out of doors to intimidate him, by diſplaying the ſtrong 
ſupport which the commons derived from the affections and grati- 
tude of the people. An addreſs of thanks to the parliament by the 
city of London, and a remonſtrance againſt their prorogation, were 
prepared ©, Precipitated by fear, the king durſt not hazard the ad- 
vice of his new council, which he had pledged himſelf to regard ; 
and, by an unexpected prorogation, ſtopt the tide of popular rage, 
which beat with ſuch threatening violence againſt the pillars of prero- 
gative. The third parliament of Charles was diſſolved the twelfth 
of July, one thouſand ſix hundred and ſeventy-nine, and a new 
parliament ſummoned to meet on the ſeventeenth of October fol- 
lowing. 

To the king, diſappointed of the ſucceſs he expected from the 
diſſolution of the long parliament, there now remained no proſpe&t 
of ſupplying his neceſſities, and of reigning in peace, but by renew- 
ing his alliance with France, or obtaining, in a new parliament, repre- 
ſentatives more friendly to the intereſts of the crown. Steps were 
taken preparatory to either of thoſe meaſures, as ſhould afterwards 
be found expedient. 

As Charles was led, by an infatuated predilection, to prefer the 
friendſhip of France to the affections of his ſubjects, ſo the former 
was at this time ſtrongly recommended to him, by the addreſs 


£4 Journ. Commons, 27th May. 65 Rereſby, Temple. 
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and importunity of his brother“. Alarmed by the repeated at- 
tempts to exclude him from the throne, the duke of York de- 
voted himſelf, with anxious aſſiduity, to promote a treaty between 
his brother and the French king, as the only means of prevent- 
ing the' meeting of a future parliament, and of ſecuring his own 
ſucceſſion ©. The extravagant demands of Lewis firſt retarded 
the progreſs of this treaty, and at laſt put an end to it. He in- 
ſiſted that Charles ſhould lay aſide parliaments altogether, or diſ- 
continue them for a long time, a meaſure which, from paſt expe- 
rience, had been found equally unſafe and impraQticable *. The 
ſuſpenſion of parliament for the ſpace of three years, was at laſt 
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agreed to by Charles, and accepted of by the king of France. 


But, though it is probable that the former was well inclined to con- 
clude this treaty, yet his miniſters, particularly Sunderland and 
Hyde, who had taken every previous ſtep with zeal, rejected the 
terms of it, either from the dread of perſonal danger in caſe of 
detection, or from the apprehenſion of being „ of the 
rewards they expected from France“. 

In the mean while, the general courſe of elections did not open a 
near proſpect of compoſing the tumults of the nation, and of re- 
eſtabliſhing the tranquillity of the king, by the intervention of par- 
liament. If patriotic zeal had not hitherto accompliſhed its full 
deſire, yet it had led to diſcoveries which faſtened ignominy upon 
the adherents to the court, and weakened their influence in the 
competition for public confidence. The inquiry of the late parlia- 
ment into the ſtate of the penſions, produced a liſt of names, which 
were circulated through the country with malevolent additions; and 
they were repreſented, as having rendered themſelves too infamous 
to be entruſted with the protection of the rights of their fellow- 


66 Dalrymple, Ap. p. 239. © Ibid. p. 233-4. 
95 See letters of the duke of York to Lewis, 69 Ibid. p. 242. 5 
Ibid, p, 239. | 
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ſubjects . To countenance their pretenſions was to participate of 
their crimes, and to endanger the conſtitution. The part which in- 
dividuals had taken in the excluſion, the moſt ambiguous queſtion 
which had been diſcuſſed in the laſt parliament, was aſſumed as an 
infallible criterion to aſcertain integrity or corruption of character, 
and to fix the approbation or the cenſure of the people. The ex- 
cluſioniſts were patriots, proteſtants, and friends to the conſtitution : 
the anti-excluſioniſts were, in their hearts, papiſts, the abettors of 
arbitrary power, and devoted to the intereſt of France“. All the 
malignant ingredients which compoſed the laſt of theſe characters 
were comprehended in the name of Tory, a term which had been 
formerly applied to the wildeſt ſavages in Ireland; while the loyaliſts 
as ſcornfully retorted upon their antagoniſts the appellation of Whig, 
by which they expreſſed the idea they entertained of their deſpicable 
ſtation, illiberal prineiples, and tumultuary proceedings. Circum- 
ſtances ſo well fitted to work upon the temper of the people, till 
agitated with freſh rumours about the plot, and applied with dexte- 
rity and diligence by the country party or whigs, produced a ma- 
Jority of returns in their favour. 

Some events occurred after the elections, which farther tended to 
increaſe the diſcontents of the people, and to furniſh new materials for 


79 Caveat againſt Whigs, p. 68. North's 
Examen. 

72 Ibid. 25 | 

72 The terms J/hig and Tory came to be in 
familiar uſe during the late parliament. The 
people, while the queſtion concerning the ex- 
cluſion was depending, aſſembled, day after 
day, about the gates of Weſtminſter. The 
king's guards were ordered to diſperſe them ; 
and as a ſcuffle ſometimes enſved, the enraged 
multitude expreſſed their indignation by giv- 
ing their adverſaries the name of Tories. Such 
the wild Triſh were called, of whoſe barbarity 
the moſt ſhocking accounts were at this time 
brought to London. The mean appearance 


of the rabble, who attended the excluſioniſts 


with ſhouts. of applauſe as they entered and re- 
turned from the houſe of commons, provoked 
the loyaliſts to expreſs their contempt of them 


by the appellation of Whigs, which was ap- 


propriated to the pooreſt of the people in Scot- 
land, or thoſe who carried to market the re- 
fuſe, or what was called the whig of the milk, 
which their wretchedneſs would not allow them 
to beſtow upon their cattle. North's Examen, 
p- 320. 

The ſame names were afterwards applied to 
the clergy: thoſe who preached againſt the 
fanatics, and in defence of the prerogative, 
were called Toriss thoſe who ſounded the 
alarm of popery and of the plot, were called 
Whigs. Ibid. ; 

the 
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the declamation of their leaders, when permitted to enter upon the 
diſcharge of their public truſt. The duke of York ſuddenly returned 
from Bruſſels, as ſoon as the king's indiſpoſition was notified to him, 
and met with a reception which confirmed the general impreſſion of 
his brother's unalterable attachment to his intereſt“ . The moſt im- 
portant favours conferred by the court were now traced to his re- 
commendation '*. The duke of Monmouth, who had attained to 


the ſummit of popularity by the intrigues of his party, and the ſuc- 
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2d Sept. 


ceſs and lenity with which he had extinguiſhed the rebellion of the 


covenanters in Scotland, was deprived of all his offices, and baniſhed 
to the Continent; while the duke of York was permitted to reſide in 
Scotland, that he might be near the ſcene of action“. The inven- 
tion of a new plot, called the meal-tub plot, revived the fpirit of 
terror and proſecution, which had begun to languiſh from the yield- 
ing temper and ſevere ſufferings of the Roman catholics ”*. 

The impreſſion made by theſe events was too deep to be effaced 
by a few oſtentatious meaſures, purſued by the court in conceſſion 
to the prevailing ſentiments of the nation. Treaties with Spain and 
with Holland, formerly the object of patriotic deſire, were earneſtly 
ſet about, after the miſcarriage of the alliance with France. The 


October. 


The king 


takes mea- 
ſures to gain 


popularity. 


moſt fervent zeal was affected by the court againſt Roman catholics, 


and the king embraced every opportunity of declaring his purpoſe 
to fall in with any new meaſures which might be ſuggeſted by the 


approaching parliament, to maintain the ſafety of the proteſtant re- 


ligion, provided the legal order of ſucceſſion was not invaded”. 


This reſervation, however, the popular leaders were determined not 
to tolerate; and, though excluded from the opportunity of parlia- 
mentary oppoſition, they adopted a method of declaring their ſen- 


73 Burnet, Echard. the popiſh lords, to kill the king and lord 
4 Rereſby, p. 99. Shafiſbury; and becauſe ſome of the papers 
75 Echard. 


to which he referred as evidence were found 
76 One Dangerfield, whe had been brand- in a meal-tub, the plot was called the Meal- 


ed for the moſt atrocious crimes, pretended tub Plot. Ralph, &c. 


chat money had been offered him by ſome of * Echard. 
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timents, not leſs effectual, to embolden their adherents, and to con- 
firm their jealouſy of the court. 


The earl of Shaftſbury, accompanied by a conſiderable number of 
perſons of the firſt rank in the nation, preſented, to the grand jury of 
Middleſex, reaſons for indicting the duke of York as a popiſh recu- 
ſant. The refuſal of the chief juſtice Scroggs to admit the com- 
plaint, and a premature diſmiſſion of the grand jury, after he had 
been ſent for to Whitehall, afforded a ſtriking evidence of the arbi- 
trary ſpirit of government”. The long ſuſpenſion of parliament was 
marked, as a palpable contradiQtion to the hypocritical profeſſions of 
zeal for the proteſtant intereſt held forth in all the declarations of the 
court. The laſt parliament had been diffolved in the very career of 
their zeal, and while proſecuting the moſt effectual meaſures to de- 
te& and to arraign the machinations of a reſtleſs and bloody ſuperſti- 
tion. Was there not reaſon to apprehend, that the reſentment of 
the court was excited by that part of their conduct which appeared 
meritorious, in the eyes of every perſon well affected to the religion 
and liberties of England” ? The people, in general, were impreſſed 
with a full perſuaſion, that nothing leſs than the united wiſdom of 
their independent repreſentatives could penetrate into the deep myſ- 
teries of jefuitical intrigues, or deviſe remedies adequate to the mag- 
nitude and extent of the miſchiefs with which they were preg- 
nant: and yet, from month to month, by prorogation after proro- 
gation, the nation was diſappointed of that antidote againſt danger 
which the conſtitution provided, and the royal proclamation had 
flattered them to expect. How mortifying, at the ſame time, to the 
new eleted members, to be detained in an obſcure and private ſta- 
tion, and prevented from enjoying the honours and privileges an- 


nexed to the truſt and the public character, which the choice of their 


fellow - citizens had conferred upon them. 


75 Ralph, vol. i. p. 504. - 79. Appeal from the city to the country. 
Agreeably 
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Agreeably to theſe ſentiments, a petition was preſented by ſeven- 
teen peers, ſetting forth the ill effects of the diſſolution of the laſt 
parliament, and praying the king to continue his new elected parlia- 
ment for the diſpatch of buſineſs, after the period of the next proro- 
gation*, The influence of this example ſpread with - rapidity, and 
brought in petitions to the ſame purpoſe from every quarter, and 
from every denomination of citizens“. A proclamation, iſſued by 


the king, to prohibit perſons from preſuming to promote, or agztate 


ſubſcriptions to petitions of a ſeditious tendency, only ſerved to 
evince the contempt of royal authority, puſhed beyond the reſtric- 
tions of law. The violence of this meaſure, and a refined diſtinc- 
tion, contrived to evade the law, which expreſsly aſcertained the 
right of the ſubject to petition the ſovereign, was expoſed with acri- 
mony and ridicule in news-papers, and other periodical publica- 
tions“. Prerogative was baffled; the ſtream of petitions till lowed 
in with unabated violence. | 

If the authority of proclamations was inſufficient to prevent peti- 
tions from being thrown. into the ſcale of popular intereſt, the only 
remaining remedy was, to counterbalance them by petitions and ad- 
dreſſes of an oppolite tendency. The duke of York, ambitious to 
carry along with him to court an evidence of the great perſonal in- 
fluence he had acquired during his reſidence in Scotland, had ob- 
tained from the nobility and gentlemen there, an addreſs to the 
king, full of the moſt ardent declarations of loyalty and affection, 
and profeſſing, in the ſtrongeſt terms, an abhorrence of that turbu- 
lent ſpirit which dictated petitions diſreſpectful to his majeſty's per- 
ſon and government“. After this example, ſimilar addreſſes were 


80 Burnet, Kennet, 81 Ibid. the methods uſed by the popular party to pro- 
82 The term agitate ſubſcriptions, was cure ſubſeriptions to petitions, ſeemed to re- 


ſuggeſted by lord keeper North, as a pallia- quire a check. North's Examen, p. 541, &c. 
tive of a proclamation, which ſeemed to be 3 Echard, &c. 54 Ibid, 


directly in the face of law. At the ſame time, 
promoted 
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ood even preſented by ſome of the towns and corporations which had 


Fourth par- 


petitioned for the meeting of parliament **. The general ſcope of them 
was to expreſs their ſenſe and abhorrence of the miſchievous tendency 
of petitions; and ſome of them even deſcended into a flattering ap- 
probation of thoſe meaſures of the court which were deemed moſt 
illegal and arbitrary“. 

The period, to which men of every different opinion and party 
looked forward with the moſt anxious expectation, at laſt ap- 
proached: The king, after ſix prorogations, met his parliament 
on the twenty-firſt of October one thouſand ſix hundred and 
eighty. He mentioned in his ſpeech the beneficial effects which 
had reſulted from the ſeveral prorogations of parliament, both to 
himſelf, and to neighbouring ſtates; and his having completed 
an alliance with Spain. He recommended the vigorous proſe- 
cution of the plot; and ſolemnly declared, that provided the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the crown was preſerved in its due and legal courſe, 

there was not any remedy which they could propoſe for the ſecurity 
of the proveſtent religion, to which he would not readily give his 
conſent ©. 

Sir William Williams was choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons, and approved of by the king“. All the meaſures purſued by 
the two former parliaments, to ſupport the credit and keep alive the 
terror of the plot, were. repeated, and need not again be ſpecified *. 
To all their ſolicitations and recommendations upon this ſubje&, the 


court yielded with an obfequious facility, which left no room for 
complaint or remonſtrance. A retroſpective view of the conduct of 
the court during the receſs of parliament, furniſhed ample grounds 


for commencing hoſtilities againſt the friends of the prerogative, and 
for trying the ſtrength of parties. 


* Echard, &c. 86 Ibid. * Journ. Lords, 22d October. 
37 Ralph. 9? Ibid. 23d October, &c. Journ. Com- 
33 Journ, Lords, 2 iſt October. mons, 28th October, &c. 
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The ſuperiority of the whigs was diſplayed by the reſolutions of © —_ P. 
the commons, which adopted the characteriſtical ſentiments of the —— 
party, upon the queſtion of petitions. They declared, that it was The com- 
the undoubted right of the ſubject to petition the king for a redreſs 79735 cenſure 


thoſe mem- 
of grievances, and for the calling of a meeting of parliament*', bers who bad 


oppoſed peti- 
They proceeded to open, effectual marks of their diſpleaſure againſt tions. 
thoſe who had diſcountenanced the petitions: they declared ſuch 
conduct ſubverſive of the ancient conſtitution, and favourable to 
arbitrary government, and appointed a committee to inquire into, 
and make their report upon this matter“. They did not ſtop at 
threats and angry words: in conſequence of the report of their 
committee, they expelled ſome of their members for having joined 
in addreſſes of abhorrence, and others for having expreſſed their 
diſlike of petitionss. The commons did not confine their reſent- 
ment to offenders on the ſubject of petitions, or to ſuch as were 
placed more immediately within their own juriſdiction: they were 
determined that perſons of the firſt eminence, and who, from the 
influence of office, enjoyed more frequent opportunity, and more 
extenſive capacity of promoting arbitrary meaſures, ſhould feel and 
learn to dread the ſeverity of their chaſtiſing arm. | | 
In order to compaſs this deſign, they appointed a committee to laquiry into | 
examine the proceedings of the judges in Weſtminſter-hall **. North, ductofjudges. 
lord chief juſtice of the common pleas ; fir Robert Weſton, one of 
the barons of exchequer; fir William Scroggs, the chief juſtice; and 
ſir Thomas Jones, one of the puiſne judges of the king's bench; had 
all of them fallen under the diſpleaſure of the public, for having ad- q 
viſed the court to illegal meaſures, or for having proſtituted their | 
official authority, by exceeding in ſeverity, or by obſtructing the * 
courſe of juſtice, to gratify the caprice or reſentments of the court. 5 f 
Hence theſe perſons were marked out as the moſt proper objects of | 


- 4 — — PR: 


91 Journ, Commons, 27th October, &c. 93 Ibid. 2gth OR. 1 Nov. and 10th Dec. 
* Ibid. | Journ. Commons, 23d November, 1679. 
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cH 2 P. patriotic reſentment. After the examination of evidence, and the 
| REL reports of their committees, impeachments were voted for and 


The bill of 


carried, and articles immediately drawn up againſt Seroggs. and 
preſented to the houſe of peers. 

But the great and intereſting object on which the Whigs colleted 
their utmoſt force, was the bill of excluſion. It was uſhered into the 
houſe by an information, containing all the reports of the two laſt 
parliaments relative to the popiſh plot; and by reſolving, that the 
duke of York's being a papiſt, had given the greateſt encouragement 
to the conſpiracies againſt the king, and the proteſtant religion“. A 


committee was appointed to draw up a bill to diſable him from ſuc- 
ceeding to the crown of England”. The bill when introduced, 


was ſupported by the moſt eminent ſpeakers, while the few who 
_ adhered to the court, oppoſed it in every ſtage ; and endeavoured 
to load it with amendments, which were likely to defeat its end“. 
In vain had the king attempted to divert the commons from this ob- 
noxious ſubject, by repeated aſſurances of his approbation of every 
other plan they could deviſe for the ſecurity of the proteſtant re- 
ligion, provided they did not violate the hereditary ſucceſſion ®. To 
theſe the commons replied with an addreſs, which, under the maſk of 
a reſpectful anſwer, couched the ſharpeſt reprehenſions for the error 
and malignancy of thoſe counſels which he had hitherto followed. 
If the cruel machinations of Rome ſhould yet take effect; if her emiſ- 
faries, through failure or the ſuppreſſion of evidence, ſtill lurked 
about and infeſted the kingdom; it was entirely owing to the diſſo- 
lution of the laſt parliament advancing in patriotic meaſures, with 
that zeal and ſucceſs, which merited the applauſe and the congratula- 
tions of the nation. They arraigned the king for the palpable con- 


9s Journ. Commons, 23d, 24th, and 26th 9* Grey's Debates, zd, 6th, and 11th No- 
November, 1oth, &c, December, 1680; 5th vember. 


and 7th January 1681. 99 Journ. Commons, gth November 1680 ; 
86 Ibid. 2d November 1680. 4th January 1681. 
97 Ibid. 
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entruſted the garriſon of Tangiers, for the ſupport of which he 
was ſoliciting ſupply, to the command of popiſh governors, and re- 
inforced it, from time to time, with popiſh officers and popiſh ſol- 
diers. However anxious to preſerve the Britiſh dominions entire, yet 
it were treachery to their conſtituents, to turn their attention towards 
the diſtant members of the empire, while its vital parts were threat- 
ened with deſtruction““. 

The rumour of a popiſh plot in Ireland was eagerly embraced 
by the commons, as affording them a favourable opportunity for 
enlarging the liſt of their witneſles, and for pleading the neceſſity of 
the excluſion bill . When the vicinity of that kingdom was con- 
ſidered, and in what immenſe proportion the papiſts exceeded the 
proteſtants, there could be but little hope that any limitations 
which the wiſdom of parliament could deviſe, would be regarded by 
a popiſh ſucceſſor, 

The bill of excluſion did not meet with that reception and that 
ſupport in the houſe of lords, which might have been expected from 
the number and the intereſt of thoſe members who had been the 
moſt active, in every preliminary ſtep, to proſecute the abettors of 
the plot, and to, thwart the influence of the duke of York. The 
commitment was carried only by two votes, and the ſame evening 
it was debated, and caſt out by a great majority“. The maſterly 
eloquence of the earl of Halifax, which, upon this occaſion, far 
nn that of his opponents, is ſaid to have operated powerfully 

in ſubduing the minds of the unprejudiced, and in ſettling the deci- 
ſion of the lords 


Almoſt every future purpoſe and meaſure of the houſe of com- 
mons in this ſeſſion, was dictated by their reſentment for the rejee- 


% 17th November. See particularly their cember 1680; 4th, ↄth, õth and 7th January 1681. 
addreſs, 27th November 1680. 192 Lords Debates, vol, i. 


2084 Journ, Commons, November and De- 193 Rereſby, p. 104. 
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Cc 1. P. tion of their favourite bill. They addreſſed the king to remove 
— the earl of Halifax from his councils ***. They declared that it was 


ert. in vain for his majeſty to promiſe a limited concurrence with the 
remedies which might be propoſed for the ſecurity of the proteſtant 
2 religion; that, unleſs he departed. from his reſervation of the ſue- 
(8 | ceſſion of the duke of York, neither his perſon nor his proteſtant 
\ | ſubjects could remain in ſafety *? 
| Bill for aſſo- They renewed many ſevere inden againſt the papiſts, and. 
; e ordered a bill to be brought In, to aſſociate all his majeſty's; proteſ- 
os ab- tant ſubjects, for the ſafety of his perſon, the defence of the proteſ- 
nat religion, the preſervation of the lives of praveliants, and for pre- 
. venting any papiſt from ſucceeding to the crown | 
For repealing As a preliminary: ſtep to the union of his mkjeſty's proteſtant 
f the penal ſta- 2 
| tutes againſt ſubjects, it was neceſſary to repeal thoſe penal ſtatutes of Eliza- 


proteſtant 


dſfenters. beth and James, which expoſed the popiſh and proteſtant recuſants : 
to the ſame ſevere penalties, While theſe ſtood unrepealed, many. 
157 of the latter looked with indifference towards tlie iſſue of the diſpute 
; concerning the excluſion. - There even appeared ſome ground for 
hope, that their ſituation might be improved, by the event of a 
popiſh ſucceſſor, who, if he could not eſtabliſh his own religion, 
ſo repugnant to the inclinations of his people, would certainly, 
under the equitable pretext of a general toleration, -proeure for diſ- 
ſenters of every ſect, a mitigation of thoſe ſeverities with which they 
were now oppreſſed; Experience of the indulgences, illegally granted 
by the diſpenſing power of the king, had ſoftened many of them, 
and rendered them more remiſs in concurring with the members of 
the eſtabliſhed church againſt the common enemy. In order to 
_ unite the counſels and exertions of the proteſtant intereſt, a bill to 
op the penal laws ended * the ſtatute of Elizabeth quickly 


12 Journ. Commons, 17th and 22d No- ©***5 Ibid. 15th and zoth December. 
vember 1680. % Ibid. - 
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The "M22 had recourſe to a mean and fraudulent artifice, in order 
to. ſuppreſs this meaſure, from which, as it was ſo ſtrongly re- 
commended by reaſon and humanity, he durſt not openly withhold 
his conſent. The clerk of the crown was directed to withdraw the 
copy of the bill ſrom a large parcel with which it had been arrang- 
ed, in order to be preſented for the royal aſſent * Such a ſhame- 
ful departure from dignity and - honour, excited a jult indignation, 
and refuted thoſe ardent profeſſions of lenity and toleration, under a 
which he had hitherto concealed his partiality for the profeſſors of 
the Roman catholic religion. 

The commons, in the courſe of this ſeſſion, rejected whatever ap- The com. 
plications were made for ſupplies, and at length boldly declared, that, to uichheld 
unleſs the bill of excluſion was paſſed, they could give no farther * 
pecuniary aſſiſtance to his majeſty, without endangering his perſon 
and the proteſtant religion. In order the more effectually to ſhut 
up every channel which afforded the ſmalleſt proſpect of relief to 
him, now reduced to the moſt preſſing circumſtances, they de- 
clared, that whoever ſhould preſume to advance money before-hand, | 
or purchaſe any part of ny rerenue, ſhould | for that act be amenable 
to parliament '? 4. 

Aware of their approaching diſſolution, the commons loſt no time Angry votes 
in paſſing ſuch votes as might leave upon the minds of the people court. 

a deep impreſſion of the indiſpenſible neceſſity of their determined 
and inflexible adherence to the bill of excluſion, and of the weight 
of that intereſt by which they were ſupported. The thanks of the 
houſe were voted to the city of London for their loyalty, their care, 


and their vigilant preſervation of the proteſtant religion. The 


197 Journ. Commons and Lords, 26th No- * Journ. Commons, 7th Idas 1681; 
vember. 119 Idid. 10th January 1681. * 
one Burnet, 1680. * a 0 T . 
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C Rp P. conflagration of the city of London, which had happened many 
years before, was, by another vote, recalled to remembrance, and 
1680-1. aſcribed to the ſame malignant agency of the Roman catholics, 
They reſolved, that it was the opinion of the houſe, that James duke 
of Monmouth had been removed from the court merely by the in- 
fluence of the duke of York, and ordered an addreſs to be preſented 
to the king, to reſtore him again to favour and to office. They 
terminated their deliberations and exiſtence with expreſſions of the 
warmeſt affection towards the proteſtant diſſenters . They were 
ſuddenly ſummoned to attend the king in the houſe of peers, and 
the parliament was prorogued from the tenth of January to the 

twentieth. In a few days after, it was diſſolved. 


The king The neceſſity of his circumſtances, more than any regard to the 
ſummons a <4 2 . . 
parliament conſtitution, determined the king, after an interval of two months, 
do call a new parliament. Without immediate ſupplies it was im- 
poſlible to preſerve Tangiers ; and the deſertion of it muſt have pro- 
claimed to Europe the ſcanty finances, and the degraded authority, 
of the Engliſh monarch. Conſidering how much the royal credit 
had been impaired by the late reſolutions of the commons, with 
reſpect to the anticipations of the revenue, even the ordinary ex- 
pences of the king's houſehold and perſon required that rigid ceco- 
nomy to which the former habits of Charles were but ill adapted. 
Should his expectations of ſupply be once more diſappointed, ſhould 
another parliament prove equally averſe to a reconciliation and 
every ſcheme of a compromiſe with regard to the ſucceſſion, he 
might then appeal to the reaſon and the compaſſion of his ſubjects, 
while with reluQtance he was compelled to diſcontinue the meetings 
of parliament, and to deviate from the legal and the ordinary 
methods of ſupplying the neceſſities of government. 
to meet at That the king preferred the firſt of theſe alternatives, and really 
* wiſhed to be reconciled to his parliament, may be fairly concluded 


111 Journ, Commons, 10th January 1681. 


from 
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from his reſolution to change the place of meeting. The exclu- 
ſioniſts in parliament had hitherto taken their meaſures in concert 
with the city of London, and, from the immediate preſence of a 
body of friends ſo numerous and ſo opulent, they acquired that 
fortitude and vigour, which rendered them indifferent either to the 
promiſes or the threats, the frowns or the flattery, of the court. 

As if the anti- courtiers had been aware that they muſt fight with 
the diſadvantage of ground if the field of political combat ſhould be 
changed, an attempt was made to prevail with the king, to retract 
that part of his proclamation which had appointed Oxford for the 
place of meeting. A petition was preſented to him, ſubſcribed 
by ſixteen peers, in which number were Monmouth and Shaftſbury, 
which mentioned the premature diſſolution of the two laſt parlia- 
ments in ſtrong terms of reprehenſion, and reprefented the incon- 
veniences and dangers which muſt ariſe from the holding, a meeting 
of the parliament at Oxford. | 

The parliament met at Oxford. on the twenty-third of March one 
thouſand fix hundred and eighty-one. Sir William Williams was 


choſen ſpeaker. The ſhort duration of this ſeſſion admitted of 


little variety of debate, and affords but few materials for political 
diſcuſſion. The king in his ſpeech ſharply reflected upon the obſti- 
nacy of the laſt parliament, in having ſpurned at conceſſions ſo rea- 
ſonable and ſo generous as thoſe which he had propoſed for impoling 
limitations upon his ſucceſſor, and ſaid, that as he did not himſelf 
uſe arbitrary power, he would not permit it to be uſed by others“. 

The ſpirit of the commons was not broken or overawed by the 
change of place, or the menaces of the prince. The bill of exclu- 
ſion was introduced by one of the London repreſentatives in the 
name of his conſtituents '*. A meſſage was ſent to the lords, de- 
firing them to concur in an inquiry about the miſcarriage of the 


22 Somers? Col. vol. i. p. 105. 114 Journ. Commons, 26th March. Grey's 
x13. Journ, Lords, 21ſt March, Debates, vol. viii. p. 309. 
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bilt relative to the repeal of the penal ſtatutes againſt difſenters ''*; 
They inquired into the proceedings of the laſt e with re- 
ſpect to the impeachment of lord Danby 5 475 

The king, from theſe expreſſions of the temper of che habe; 
abandoned every hope- of reconciliation. He eagerly laid hold of a 
diſagreement ſubſiſting between the two houſes, as Aa pretext for 


diſſolving this parliament. The commons had preſented articles 


of impeachment to the roo againſt Fitzharris, who had been lately 
apprehended for treaſon *' The attorney- general informed them 
in his majeſty's name, ar he had already indicted Fitzharris, 
and intended to carry on the proſecution againſt him according to 
the ordinary courſe of law. As it did not appear that the court in- 
terided to favour the criminal, and as it was inſinuated that the 
commons wiſhed to accompliſh ſome factious end, by wrefting the 
proſecution. out of the hands of the crown, the impeachment was 
refuſed, and Fitzharris reſerved for the common courſe of juſtice, 
The commons were inflamed with indignation at this refuſal; 

they reſolved that it was their undoubted right to impeach for 
treaſon, or for any other miſdemeanor ;* that a negative in the 


preſent inſtarice was a denial of juſtice ; and that it would be a high 


breach of privilege, in "wp inferior court, to preſuine to Judge it in 


the caſe of Fitzharris ** 


The king, profeſſog the deepeſt concern for theſe animoſities, 


which, he ſaid, deprived him of all hope of ſucceſs and reconcilia- 
tion, diſſolved the parliament. 


115 Journ. G 25th March. 115 Ibid. 7 Ibid, 26th March. Ibid,” 
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Cauſes of the Change in the Temper of the Nation from Loyalty to Di/- 
affe ion, ==Opprefſive Government in Scotland. —FExtraordinary Licenti- 
 ouſneſs in Converſation and Mriting. Extreme Dependance of the Crown. — 
Inſtability of the King, and Diſunion of his Miniſters. Great Supp ort 
of Oppoſition.—The Abilities and Influence of Meir Leaders. —1 be In- 
trigues of France. —Ogervaliai. 


T the period at which we concluded our laſt chapter, the 
whigs had attained to the ſummit of popularity and of in- 
| fluence, and the power of the crown had ſunk into the loweſt 


ſtate of depreſſion. The ſame fervent ſpirit ſtill animated indivi- 


duals, and, in ſome future conſſicts, prevailed againſt the court; 


but the prejudices of the nation began gradually to return to the 


fide of loyalty, and the leaders of oppoſition, overawed by the ſe- 
verity of perſecution, and doomed to a private ſtation by the ſuſ- 


9 


penſion of parliament, were deprived of that energy and ſupport, Th 
< which were neceſſary to make any effectual impreſſion Wee the 7% 


In this place, therefors, it mity- be uſeful to interrupt our nar 
| RY while we direct our attention to the principal cauſes which 
| 60-operated with the events already recited, to change the temper” 
of the nation, from loyalty to diſaffection; and excited thoſe diſtruſts | 
and jealouſies and tumults, which . it to the verge of a re- 


bellion. The detection of a popiſh plot, real or imaginary, however 85 8 


a a 8 EN 
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alarming it might be, could not have produced ſuch effects, without 


the aid of adventitious circumſtances; which not only ſeemed to 


ſtrengthen its evidence, but contributed, in other reſpects, to depre- 


ciate the reputation and authority of the court, and to raiſe, in an op- 
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o pf the country party. | 
1. The conduct and the meaſures of miniſtry in Scotland, from 


the acceſſion of the preſent king, exhibited an example of the moſt 
arbitrary and tyrannical ſyſtem of government'. Inſtances of op- 
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The effects of the reſtoration upon the 
political ſtate of England and of Scotland 
were widely. different. In England, after 
that event, many of the. laws in fayour of 
the rights of the ſubject, which had been 
paſſed by the long parliament, were adopted 
and ratified by the legiſlature. In Scot- 
land, by a reſeiſſory act, all ſtatutes paſſed 
after 1633, were abrogated; and by va- 
rious poſitive acts, the prerogative of the 
crown was extended to a degree that never 
had been known or claimed by any of his 
majeſty's anceſtors, See a narration of the 
ſtate of affairs in Scotland, ſent by the earl 
of Middleton to Charles II. Miſcellanea 
Aulica, p. 173. 

The expreſſions which the Scotch authors, 
after the period of the reſtoration, uſe, when 
ſpeaking of the prerogative, which to Eng- 
liſh ears ſounded as the moſt fulſome adula- 
tion, were literally true with reſpect to Scot- 
land. The king is an abſolute unaccount- 
« able monarch, All juriſdiction ſtands and 
« conſiſts in the perſon of the king, pro- 


„ ceeds from him, and is given and com- 


« mitted, as he pleaſes.” Scotiæ Indicu- 
lum. Temp. Car, i 
There were two material alterations, the 


one in the eccleſiaſtical, the other in the ci- 


vil conſtitution of Scotland, effected in the 
reign of Charles II. iſt, By the act of 
ſupremacy, the king's power, with reſpect to 
matters of religion, was made abſalute and 
independent, either on the clergy, or the 
States of Scotland, 2dly, The militia of 
Scotland, formerly reſtricted to the internal 
defence of the country, was entirely ſub. 
jected to the authority of the king; and 
might be removed to England or Ireland, 
for any ſervice which he required, 


preſſion 


Arbitrary monarchy or deſpotiſm, eſtab- 
liſhed in a neighbouring kingdom, and veſted 
in the perſon of their ſovereign, could not 
fail to be highly alarming to the people of 
England, though it had exiſted only in ſpe- 
culation, or deſcended to him from remote 
antiquity, and in the way of hereditary right. 
But when it was obſerved, that abſolute power 
was an innovation, even in the ſiſter king- 
dom (compare note ', chap. x.): that it was 
ſuggeſted and made effeftual by corrupt mi- 
niſters; and that there was too much rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect that it was agreeable to the 
temper and inclinations of their prince ; what 
had they not to fear? Would not he, if ever 
he enjoyed opportunity, extend the ſame 
claims to England? But the bare theory 
or principles of the government in Scotland 
would not alone have excited ſuch alarm 
in England, As we form our opinion of 
individuals in private tation, and in the ordi- 
nary intercourſe of life, from the habitual 
tenor of their actions, more than we do from 
any opinions or ſpeculative ſyſtem which they 
profeſs; ſo it is with reſpe& to men who 
are veſted with a public or magiſterial cha- 
rafter; our judgment and affections are in- 
fluenced by the tendency of their executive 
meaſures and official conduct, rather than by 
the abſtra principles and political maxims 
which are aſcribed to them, If the govern. 
ment in Scotland had been conducted with 
mildneſs and temperance, the extravagance 
and danger of its claims might have been for- 
gotten ; but when the plenitude of prero- 
gative, lately recogniſed by the legiſlature 
there, was exerciſed with wantonneſs and op- 
preſſion almoſt unparalleled, under the moſt 
deſpotic prince; when its ſeverities even ex- 
ceeded its deſcribed and uſurped pretenſions, 


the 


preſſion and cruelty, which, from their vicinity and frequent inter- HA f. 
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courſe with Scotland could not be concealed from their fellow-ſub- . 
jets in England, awakened the ſympathy and afflicted the ſpirits of 
the generous and the humane, and infuſed uneaſy apprehenſions 


into thoſe who were jealous for their own liberties. 


The diſcon- 


tented party in that kingdom, having found that the complaints 
and remonſtrances, addreſſed to the king, were neglected and diſre- 
garded, fondly turned their eyes towards the country party in Eng- 


land, as the only ſource of redreſs and deliverance. 


The account 


which the diſaffected in Scotland tranſmitted to the leaders of oppo- 
ſition in England, with whom they held a conſtant correſpondence, 
were induſtriouſly, and in terms by no means extenuating, commu- 


the people of England muſt have been trea- 
cherous to themſelves and their poſterity, if 
they had regarded with an indifferent eye the 
calamities of their fellow - ſubjects. 

Examples of the oppreſſive government in 
Scotland are ſo various and ſo enormous, 
that one is at a loſs to reduce them to any 
claſs, or to make any ſelection of them. 
There is not any ſpecies of tyranny ; fines, 
arbitrary impriſonments, military excutions, 
torture, &c.; that was not exerciſed, nor was 
there any order of men who did not, in their 
turn, -groan under the iron rod of arbitrary 
power. 
gious offenders in Scotland was conducted 
with ſuch aggravations of perfidy and cruelty, 
as muſt neceſſarily have excited the indigna- 
tion of all who heard of them, though they 
had not been immediately connected, either 


with thoſe who inflicted, or with thoſe who. 


ſuffered by them. 

Biſhop Burnet compares the character of 
Charles II.' to that of the Roman emperor 
Tiberius; and the great Mr. Hume animad- 
verts with deriſion upon the acrimony of 
the compariſon, If the biſhop had com- 
.pared the oppreſſion of Charles's govern- 
ment in Scotland, to that of Tiberius in 
any part of the empire, the obſervation would 


0 


Above all, the perſecution of reli- 


have been perfectly unexceptionable. Nay, 
perhaps, if the tempers of the emperor and 
the king had been inferred merely from acts 
of ſeverity which happened under their go- 
vernment, the deciſion would not have turned 
out in favour of the latter. Mr. Hume again 
obſerves, that theſe violent proceedings in 
« Scotland, under the miniſtry of Lauder- 
% dale, were very oppoſite to the natural 
« temper of Charles.” But the apology is 
in ſome meafure withdrawn, when he again 
adds, in the next paragraph, from Burnet, 
« that Charles, after a full hearing of the 
« debates concerning Scots affairs, ſaid, 
I perceive that Lauderdale has been guilty 
« of many bad things againſt the people of 
« Scotland, but I cannot find that he has 
« acted any thing contrary to my intereſt.” 
Mr. Hume with propriety adds, * a fenti- 
« ment moſt unworthy of a ſovereign.” 

The examples and effects of the oppreſſive 
government of Charles in Scotland, are re- 
cited by the ſame author, with ſuch minute- 


- neſs, fidelity, and perſpicuity, and at the 


ſame time in a manner ſo elegant and in- 
tereſting, that I have not preſumed to enter 
into the detail of them, Hume's Hiſtory, 
vol. vi. chap. 2, 4. and 7. 
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— NR of prerogative, and trembled for the approaching ſubverſion 


1679. 


25th March 
1679. 


of their own deareſt privileges. The oppreſſion of Scotland was 


contemplated as a prelude to that tyranny, which, if not reſiſted 


with fortitude and with perſeverance, would, ere long, be brought 
home to themſelves. Conſolations, however, were blended with their 
fears, while precedents of danger, and the aids of reſiſtance, ſeemed 
to iſſue from the ſame fountain, and to be connected in the ſame 
view. From the diſcontents of a people brave and warlike, they 
indulged the hope of deriving ſupport in the day of extremity, and 
were encouraged to reſiſt every oppreſſive attempt with greater 
boldneſs and vigour. In conſequence of this view of an aſſociated 
intereſt, the parliament of England had repeatedly addreſſed the 


king to diſmiſs the duke of Lauderdale, the principal adviſer of 


arbitrary proceedings in Scotland*, The earl of Shaftſbury, the 
moſt illuſtrious champion of oppoſition, expatiated upon the griev- 
ances of Scotland in a memorable ſpeech, which he delivered upon 
the ſtate of the nation in the parliament of England. He endea- 
voured to impreſs his hearers with a veneration for the antiquity,, 


the dignity, and the bravery, of the people of Scotland ; he wiſhed: 


to intereſt their affections by ties the moſt tender and endearing. It 


was not for ſtrangers and for aliens, but in behalf of their own: 
ſiſter and neareſt relation, that he now attempted to awaken their 
compaſſion, and to engage their friendly interpoſition. If more 
generous principles could not move their hearts, yet of their own. 


Intereſts ſurely they would not be regardleſs, From the ſame advi- 


ſers and agents, the ſame meaſures might naturally be expected in 
every corner of the kingdom. If the poorer country was rendered 
a monument of peculation and of oppreſſion, could the richer one 
hope to eſcape the depredations of tyrannical and rapacious rulers ? 


2 Ralph, vol. i. North's Examen. 
3 Journ, Commons, 13th January 1674, 14th April 1675, 


1 
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If the nobility of Scotland were ſpoiled of their privileges, which, 
through a long and illuſtrious line of anceſtors, they enjoyed, how 
vain were it for the people of England to expect to maintain their 
independence, and Magna Charta, inviolate *? This ſpeech was im- 
mediately committed to the preſs, and ſeveral copies of it were ſent 
to Edinburgh by the firſt poſt, as a teſtimony of the ſenſe of that 
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common intereſt and affection which united the diſcontented in both 


kingdoms, and of the reciprocal influence which each imparted to 
the other. If the diſcontents in Scotland ſupplied fewel to thoſe 
flames of oppoſition which had begun to kindle in England, ſo, on 
the other hand, from the ſympathy and the countenance of fo 
powerful a body as the leaders of the country party, the diſaffeted 
in Scotland derived fortitude in ſtruggling againſt that oppreſſion, 
under which, if left to themſelves, they muſt have ſunk into 
deſpair. 

2. An unbounded licentiouſneſs, both in ſpeech and wri- 
ting, prevailed after the diſſolution of the ſecond parliament, pro- 
pagated ſuſpicions, and fomented jealouſies of the government, and 
eaſily diſpoſed the people to adopt any meaſures, however violent, 
which were ſuggeſted by the over-heated zeal of their leaders. 
When Charles aſcended the throne-of England, the nation, wearied 
with the ſtruggles of a civil war, and the commotions which fol- 
lowed the ſubverſion of monarchy, panted for the re-eſtabliſhment 
of order and of tranquillity, Whatever difference of ſentiment ſtill 
prevailed with reſpect to ſubjects of a political nature, all ranks of 
men, after the reſtoration, ſeemed to agree to a ſpontaneous ſup- 
preſſion of them, and to a total ceſſation from controverſial hoſtili- 
ties. Divided as they were by religious opinions and denomina- 
tions, they avoided, with a ſtudied caution, thoſe ſubjects which 
tended to revive diſputes and animoſities concerning politics. While 
the claims of prerogative were moderate, and the obedience of the 
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= p. ſubject prompt and cheerful, it appeared an idle and dangerous 


. curioſity to inquire how far regal authority might be extended, and 
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where the reſiſtance of the ſubject ought to begin. The king's de- 
claration of indulgence to the diſſenters, publiſhed in the year one 
thouſand ſix hundred and fixty-two, as it was relinquiſhed upon the 
remonſtrance of parliament, ſo it was confidered as an unguarded 
act of a benevolent heart, rather than any indication of a tyrannical 
fpirit, or of an over- rated eſtimation of the powers of prerogative. 
But when the ſame claim to diſpenſe with law, was again reſumed, 
in conjunction with the moſt arbitrary meaſures ; when the king ſet 
his parliament at defiance, by announcing his determination of ad- 
hering to his declaration; when the odious doctrines of paſſive obe- 
dience and of non-reſiſtance were impoſed upon the ſubjects by the 
ſolemnity of an oath, and all freedom of inquiry and of debate 
ſuppreſſed, by which the errors of government are controlled and 
the ſpirit of the conſtitution is invigorated ; then it was that inatten- 
tion became criminal, and acquieſcence ſtamped with cowardice and 
diſgrace. The people were invited, as they tendered their deareſt 
intereſts, to ſurvey, with a jealous eye, thoſe land-marks which di- 
vided the property of the different conſtituent powers of govern- 
ment. The ſpirit of inquiry was rouſed ; the preſs teemed with 
political publications ; queſtions of government became the ſubject 
of common converſation; and, at laſt, produced a declaration of 
ſentiments which characteriſed parties. Two acts, which had been 
paſſed in the ſecond parliament of Charles, one for regulating the 
preſs, the other for preventing abuſes in printing ſeditious books, 
were found to have been only of limited duration ; and, by fair and 
legal conſtruction, to expire with the firſt ſeſſion of the third par- 
liament of Charles. A proclamation was iſſued by the crown for 


the ſuppreſſion of coffee-houſes, which were conſidered as ſemina- 


6 See Publications of the Times. State Papers. T. C. 2. Somers' Col. 
7 Journ, Commons, 2d April 1679. | 
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the meaſure was juſtified by a ftrained interpretation of the law *, 
The temporary advantages, which the crown gained by the ſuſpen- 
ſion of argumentative hoſtilities, were more than counteracted by 
the additional violence, by which they broke forth when allowed 
their full ſcope. As the torrent, which has been for a while ſtemmed 
and obſtructed, gradually collects accumulated force, and, at laſt, 
bearing down every reſiſting mound, ruſhes forward with more rapid 
and expanded deſolation; ſo thoſe apprehenſions of grievances and 


dangers, which might have evaporated with utterance, ſwelled and 


multiplied under the preſſure of conſtraint, and, in the day of tole- 
ration, came forth with all the exaggerated horrors of a gloomy 
imagination. Every incident was improved, every prejudice wrought 
upon in the moſt artful manner, in order to bring into diſcredit the 
late meaſures of government, and to blacken the characters of thoſe 
who purſued them. To thoſe who were fired with zeal for the 
honour of their native country, ſhe was held forth as the deriſion of 
foreign nations: popery and arbitrary power were ſounded in the 
ears of thoſe who were friends to liberty and the proteſtant religion. 
The Roman catholics, already too much the objects of popular 
odium, were repreſented as the inſtruments of the late conflagration 
in London, and of all the calamities which had befallen the nation 
ſince the commencement of the preſent reign, Theſe, however, it 
was aſſerted, were but ſlight, in compariſon of the deſtructive ſchemes 


which were now forming *. Blood, and horror, and deſolation, were 


repreſented as hovering over the nation. | 
To give more regular and more extenſive influence to this plan of 
detraCtion, clubs and aſſociations were formed, which met at ſtated 
times in different quarters of the city. The object of theſe clubs 
was 


8 North's Examen, p. 138. | 10 The moſt celebrated of theſe was the 
9 See Publications of the Times, particu- Green Ribbon Club, which conſiſted of two 


larly an appeal from the country to the city, hundred perſons, devoted to oppoſition __ 
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0:8 P. was to court and to inveigle proſelytes to oppoſition, and to ſeek 
Leen mms after the fitteſt inſtruments to co-operate with them in diſparaging 
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and embarraſſing meaſures of government. They were charged to 
liſten with open ears to every ſurmiſe of public danger, to every 
ſtory diſgraceful to the character of the king and of the duke of 
York, and to diſperſe them with the utmoſt expedition throughout 
the kingdom. Even the characters of the moſt inconſiderable par- 
tiſans of the court were ſcanned with malignant criticiſm, and their 
influence at elections often defeated, by fictitious or exaggerated 
aſperſions tranſmitted to their electors. The principal members of 
thoſe aſſociations maintained an intercourſe with foreign miniſters, 
and, by their aid and information, were enabled to communicate 
ſuch deſcriptions of foreign affairs as ſeemed beſt fitted to anſwer 
the views of their party . The ſucceſs of theſe various artifices of 
the country party was fully anſwerable to their moſt ſanguine ex- 
pectations. From the city of London, as from a poiſoned fountain, 
iſſued thoſe ſtreams, which communicated diſeaſe and infection to the 
remoteſt provinces of the kingdom. Faction, diſcontent, and tumult, 
univerſally prevailed. | 

It is true, at the ſame time, that the court was not leſs active, or 
more delicate about the methods employed to ſuſtain its authority, 
and to blaſt the projects of its antagoniſts. The judges were made 
the inſtruments of royal vengeance; forced conſtructions were put 
upon expreſſions contained in publications againſt the court, and 


puniſhed with unconſtitutional ſeverity '*. Nor were the writers for 


the bill of excluſion. Sir Robert Payton, who character, addreſſed him in theſe words You 
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incurred the cenſure of the houſe of commons 
for having made his peace with the duke of 
Vork, being queſtioned by the houſe, informed 
them, that the duke of York ſaid to him 
«« You have been againſt me, fir Robert, you 
% was a member of the Green Ribbon Club.“ 

He was afterwards expelled the houſe of 
commons for being reconciled to the duke of 
York; aud the ſpeaker, alluding to his former 
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are fallen from being an angel to be a dev 
you were buſtling in this houſe and in 
* coffee-houſes; your country choſe you to 
« be an example to other men, &c, &c.“ 
Grey's Debates, vol. viii. p. 137. 149, — 
Rereſby. 

* North's Examen. 

1 Journ, Commons, 23d December 1680. 
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the government reſtrained by any reſpect to truth or decorum. The 
baſeſt motives of conduct were aſcribed to the moſt reſpectable per- 
ſons who acted upon the ſide of oppoſition. Many of the lawyers 
officiouſly obtruded their opinion upon matters in diſpute between 
the king and his ſubjects, and with ſycophantic adulation ſupported 
and approved of the arbitrary meaſures of the court. Both of the 
univerſities reprobated the doctrines laid down in patriotic publica- 
tions, and ſuſtained the arbitrary claims of the court with the ſanc- 
tion of claſſical authority . To the reproach of the eſtabliſhed 
church, it muſt be owned, that truth and patriotiſm were often ſa- 
crificed to the view of preferment, while the maxims of a religion 
friendly to the original rights and the happineſs of mankind, were 
perverted to favour political principles, tending to degrade and to 
oppreſs the human race. It is certain, however, that the country 
party gained more by the abuſe of liberty, and the licentiouſneſs of 
polemical authors, than the court did by the arbitrary extenſion of 
law, and the flattery of its literary retainers. If equal abilities and 
induſtry had been brought forward upon both ſides, yet publications, 
which ſtudied the intereſts and flattered the prejudices of the people, 
and were moreover recommended by the never-failing attraction of 
novelty, muſt have obtained the advantage, by more deeply im- 
preſſing the underſtanding, and by agitating the paſſions of men. 

3. The extreme dependence of the crown, and its narrow in- 


fAuence, ſtill farther diminiſhed by the inſtability of the king, and the P<ndence of 


diſunion of his miniſters, removed the awe which muſt have con- 
trolled an oppoſition to a powerful and ſteady prince, ſupported by 
an adminiſtration united among themſelves, and conſiſtent and firm 
in the proſecution of the meaſures which they adopted. At the 
period of which we now treat, the authority of the crown of Eng- 
land depended more upon opinion and affection, ever variable and 


*3 See Addreſs of the Templars of Oxford and Cambridge. State Papers, T. C. 2. 
34 Burnet, 1679. a | 
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uncertain, than it did upon the poſſeſſion of thdſe inherent faculties 
and wide dependencies, which, by operating upon the underſtand- 
ing and the intereſt of men, produce a more uniform and efficient 
influence, While inequality of wealth and fortune prevailed to a 
greater degree, and ſubordination of ranks was diſtinguiſhed by 
wider intervals, more implicit reſpect was paid by perſons of inferior to 
thoſe of ſuperior ſtation ; and the higheſt ideal dignity was, in general, 
annexed to the office and perſon of the ſovereign. The party of the 
tories, which comprehended the greateſt proportion of perſons of 
landed property, looked up to the throne with idolatrous veneration, 
and maintained, in theory, maxims concerning the prerogative, re- 
pugnant to the principles of a mixed government. But there were 
other circumſtances which counterbalanced theſe prejudices, and ren- 
dered the power of the crown not leſs formidable, but more precari- 
ous and feeble, than it has been, ſince the privileges of the ſubje& and 
the prerogative of the prince have been aſcertained and regulated by 
the bill of rights. A ſcanty revenue, obtained with difficulty and 
after much ſolicitation, and levied not without conſiderable deduc- 
tions, afforded the prince a penurious ſubſiſtence, without leaving 
any fund for thoſe gratuitous donations, which, even when they 
are beſtowed with the pureſt motives and unimpeached propriety, 
extend attachments to the court, by awakening gratitude for paſt 
and expectation of future favours. The enlarged compaſs of the 
Britiſh empire has increaſed the ſtock of royal favours, and created 
new dependencies and new additions to the power of the crown. 
An extenſive commerce has introduced ſtreams of wealth, which 
enable the nation to ſuſtain unprecedented burdens of debt with un- 
tainted credit, and engage its moſt wealthy and powerful inhabitants 
to uphold the energy of government, and to maintain the line of 
ſucceſſion in its due courſe. A ſtanding army, numerous and well- 
diſciplined, operates to the ſame effect, and affords the king and the 
government a ſecurity againſt inteſtine tumults, more effectual than 

that 
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that ſervile awe which was obtained by the examples of vengeance, 
inflicted under the authority of corrupt judicatories. 

In proportion as thè power of the crown was dependent and ſtinted 
in its root, the delegation of its authority was impotent, contempt- 
' ible, and eaſily ſhaken by the attacks of oppoſition. In the reign of 
Charles, not only general ſubjects of public concern, but ſuch mea- 
ſures as belonged properly to miniſterial departments, were intro- 
duced in both houſes by private members unconnected with the 
court. Sometimes the moſt obnoxious meaſures purſued by the 
crown were withheld from the deliberation of parliament, and often 
carried on, in the moſt clandeſtine way, without the participation, or 
privity of miniſters themſelves. In order to put a ſtop to meaſures 
offenſive to him, the king was forced either to have recourſe to pre- 


mature prorogations, or the exerciſe of his negative power, by which 
the courſe of important buſineſs was interrupted, and the diſcontents 
of the nation excited. 
4. Under ſo many diſadvantages, one would have imagined, 
that internal union between the king and his miniſters muſt have ap- 
peared to be an object of the firſt conſequence. Through the whole 
courſe of this reign, however, this object ſeems to have been but 
little attended to, or at leaſt never to have been obtained. During 
the firſt and moſt peaceable period of his government, the king fre- 
quently departed from thoſe meaſures of which he had approved, in 
concert with his miniſters. The members of the cabal, ſelected for 
the proſecution of the moſt dangerous deſigns, were but partially in- 
truſted with the king's ſecrets, and imperfectly informed concerning 
the buſineſs in which they were employed, either to adviſe or to aſſiſt 
him. After the diſſolution of the cabal, lord Danby, at the head of 
the treaſury, and lord Arlington, preſident of the council, watched 
every opportunity to undermine each other, and eſpouſed different 
opinions upon queſtions relative to the public buſineſs. The new 
council, ſuggeſted as a healing meaſure, after the fall of lord Danby, 
P was 
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was compbſed of perſons oppoſite in their ſentiments, and hoſtile to 
one another, from the remembrahee of paſt injuries. Hence it ſoon 
appeared neceſſary to form a ſmaller combination of the council, in 
order to retain any decent degree of reſpect to miniſtry, or conſiſt- 


ency in their deciſions. Lords Eſſex, Sunderland, Halifax, and fir 


William Temple, were, at firſt, unanimous in their ſentiments, and 
bore an aſcendency in the council“. They, however, ſoon dif- 
fered in opinion about the bill of excluſion, and the diſſolution of 
the ſecond parliament. The precipitancy of the king, in taking 
meaſures both without, and contrary to the advice of the council, 
loſt him their confidence, and threw the influence of its principal 


leaders into the ſcale of oppoſition. Perfons high in office widely 


differed with reſpect to the plans which ought to be purſued, 
in order to avert the dangers with which the nation was threat- 
ened, by the fucceſſion of a prince attached to the Roman ca- 


tholic religion. Lord Shaftſbury and ſir William Temple, from 


different motives, oppoſed the expedients which the king offered 


inſtead of the bill of excluſion. The former, prefident of the coun- 


cil, was at the head of that party which propoſed” an abſolute ex- 
cluſion, and expreſſed himſelf, in every ſtage of that debate, in terms 
highly diſreſpectful to the duke of York. Lord Halifax, at the 
ſame time in office, contended for the ſcheme of limitations upon a 
popiſh ſucceſſor. Lord Sunderland, ſecretary of ſtate, firſt adhered 
to lord Halifax's opinion, but afterwards changed it, and became the 
moſt ſtrenuous advocate for the bill of excluſionꝰ . Such diſcordant 
ſentiments among the miniſtry and the council, in matters of the 
greateſt moment, betrayed evident ſymptoms of a feeble government, 
and of a declining prerogative; raiſed the ſpirit of the anti-courtiers 


and urged them to more daring and more violent plans of aſſault. 


The verſatile diſpoſition of the king, exemplified in the preceding 
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years of his reign, and his predominant love of eaſe, co-operated 
with all theſe cauſes, and impreſſed the minds of the country party 
with a full perſuaſion, that obſtinate and indefatigable perſeverance 
would finally enſure the accompliſhment of their deſigns, and the 


pre-eminence of their influence. 
5. The favourers of the excluſion derived courage and bold- 


neſs from the patronage of perſons of the firſt rank and influence, 
who had no oſtenſible obligation to interpoſe in the buſineſs of the 
nation, as well as from the abilities, the activity, and the intereſt of 
thoſe, who avowedly ſtood forth as the champions of their cauſe. 
The States of Holland ſent memorials to their agent in London, in- 
ſtructing him to intreat the king, in their name, to aſſent to the bill 
of excluſion. Such a partiality to the ſentiments of oppoſition, ul- 
troneous and intruſive, was well underſtood to have been encouraged 


by the approbation, or even in the firſt inſtance ſuggeſted by the 


advice, of the prince of Orange. The deſire of conferring an obliga- 
tion upon a perſon, who, by the very meaſure he encouraged, was 
brought nearer to the crown, and the proſpect of preferment and of 
reward flowing from his gratitude, could hardly fail to quicken the 
zeal, and to multiply the number of the excluſioniſts. The ducheſs 
of Portſmouth, flattered with the hope of raiſing her ſon, the duke 
of Richmond, to the throne, attempted by her charms to ſooth, and 


by her importunity to conſtrain the king to comply with the delire 


of the nation, by excluding his brother from the ſucceſſion”. 
Among the champions of oppoſition to the court, the earl of Shaftſ- 
bury, the duke of Monmouth, and lord Ruſſel, deſerve to be parti- 
cularly mentioned, on account of the great acceſſion of ſtrength which 
each of them brought to the cauſe he patroniſed. Of the abilities of 
lord Shaftſbury I have already ſpoken, and need not now recount 
the advantages his party derived from the moſt ardent and indefatiga- 
ble exertion of them. Though he was, in reality, the head or the 
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CHAP. leader of oppoſition, his diſcernment pointed out to him the pro- 
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priety, as well as the advantage, of aſſigning to the duke of Mon- 


mouth the nominal precedency in the party he eſpouſed. With 
Monmouth he formed the moſt intimate connection: to his pro- 
motion he profeſſed to devote his talents. The pretenſions which 
Monmouth aſſumed, and the addreſs with which he managed them, 
inſpired. his party with boldneſs, and ſuggeſted the moſt flattering 
expectations of ſucceſs . He was maſter of all thoſe qualities which 
ſeldom fail to attract attachment, even upon flight acquaintance. 
His perſon was comely and well-proportioned: he excelled in feats of 


agility, which improve and diſplay an external gracefulneſs, and by 


the affability of his converſation he won the affections of the people. 
More important qualifications recommended him as the, fitteſt perſon 
to be placed at the head of the whigs, and to be ſet up as a rival in 
the ſucceſſion to the throne. He profeſſed a warm zeal for the pro- 
teſtant intereſt; he was beloved by the army, and popular in the city 
of London ; he experienced the ſtrongeſt teſtimonies of the king's 


partial affeQtion ; he was created a peer, made a privy counſellor, and 


promoted to the rank of commander in chief of his majeſty's forces. 
A rumour was induſtriouſſy ſpread, that Charles had been privately 
married to his mother, and that, by proximity of blood, he ſtood firſt 
in the line of ſucceſſion . From all theſe circumſtances, men of 
ſober reflection and prudent conduct conſidered Monmouth's ſuc- 
ceſſion to the throne as an event by no means improbable. Some 
were even perſuaded, that by favouring his ambitious projects, they 
were gratifying the private wiſhes of the king; and that whatever he 
pretended, yet he ſecretly wiſhed to find a plea in the neceſſity of his 
affairs, for ſacrificing the intereſt of his brother to the dictates of fond 
affeQtion to his ſon. The friends and the confidents of Monmouth 
cheriſhed this deluſion; they had the boldneſs to declare, that his ſuc- 
ceſſion would be acceptable to the king: they made uſe of it as an 
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Monmouth. The duke of Vork, notwithſtanding the ſtrong pro- 
miſes he received from his brother of adhering to the lineal ſucceſ- 
ſion, beheld his attachment to Monmouth with painful anxiety *. 
The baniſhment and the diſmiſſion of Monmouth from all his of- 
fices; the repeated reſervations of the king in behalf of his brother, 
while he profeſſed his willingneſs to yield to every other expedient 
for ſecuring the proteſtant religion; the moſt ſolemn declaration in 
the privy council, that he never had been married to Monmouth's 
mother; were inſufficient to efface that combination of impreſſions 
which diſpoſed a great part of the nation to reſiſt the meaſures of 
the court. | 
The afoefiable character of lord Ruſſel, not leſs than the popular 
manners and ſpecious pretenſions of the duke of Monmouth, brought 
a mighty reinforcement of intereſt to the party with which he acted. 
There is hardly any ſituation in which virtue ceaſes to attract eſteem, 
or to be uſeful to the connexions of the perſon to whom it is aſcribed. 
There was not a perſon in the age in which he lived, more uni- 
verſally eſteemed than lord Ruſſel; his candour, his integrity, and 
his firmneſs, were applauded by every rank, and by every party. 
The verſatility and the violence of Shaftſbury might well excite ſuſ- 
picion of the motives, which induced him to inliſt under the banner 
of oppoſition. If the capacity of Monmouth had been more. exten- 
ſive, and his judgment more penetrating than they were admitted to 
be, yet the intereſt he had, in defeating the eſtabliſhed courſe of ſuc- 
ceſſion, was too obvious to give any farther weight to his political 
opinion, than what might be collected from arguments, which fell 
within the comprehenſion of every individual. But the great repu- 
tation of lord Ruſſel, his eſtabliſhed credit for honour and for pa- 
triotilm, inveſted his opinion with a high degree of authority, and 
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whigs, and to co-operate with them in eſtabliſhing the ſucceſſion of Los 
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blaſſed the inclinations of thouſands of the moſt virtuous citizens. 
When it was obſerved that lord Ruſſel was not merely acceſſory to 
the meaſures carried on againſt the court, but that he was the prime 
mover and moſt a&ive agent in them; and that if ever he departed 
from that gentleneſs and moderation, which rendered him the favourite 
of all with whom he converſed, it was in the proſecution of his 
ſchemes of oppoſition to the court, his antagoniſts were ſtaggered 
and diſcouraged, while his.adherents were inſpired with a conſciouſ- 
neſs of dignity and of reQitude, which prepared them to ſubmit to 
every difficulty and danger in ſupport of the cauſe which he pa- 
troniſed. Thus, by the junction of various and even of oppoſite in- 
tereſts, and by the internal aid of perſons moſt illuſtrious for abili- 
ties, for rank, and for virtue, the excluſioniſts were enabled to pro- 
tract a ſtruggle againſt the ſovereign, which muſt have quickly come 


to an end, if it had been maintained by the unaſſiſted influence of 
| thoſe who were actuated by intereſt, * or the contracted 


ſpirit of a party. | 

6. The intrigues of France contributed. to exalt and to 
ſtrengthen faction, to embarraſs government, and to keep alive the 
tumults and internal diſſenſions of England, at the period we have 
reviewed. Lewis the fourteenth, inſtigated by an inſatiable thirſt 
for military glory, as ſoon as he received the reins of govern- 
ment into his own hands, began to execute thoſe plans for the 
extenſion of his territories, which had been inſtilled into his mind 
with the firſt rudiments of his education The frontier towns 
in the low countries adjacent to the borders of France, were 
the firſt obſtructions to be removed, in order to open a wide field 
for his warlike exploits. The frivolous complaints upon which 
he was to break with Holland, were not ſufficient to diſguiſe his 
ambition, ſo as to impoſe upon the underſtanding of Charles, who, 


upon that 'event, as Lewis foreſaw, would:be called upon, by the 
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ties of blood and the obligations of juſtice, as well as by the pre- © H 4 p. 
dominant inclinations of his people, to employ mediation and arms LA. 


in behalf of his injured relation. The character and the circum- 
ſtances of the king of England ſuggeſted to his crafty neighbour 
another method for the ſecuring of his neutrality, or even for the 
obtaining his direct aſſiſtance, to ſubdue. the States of Holland. 
Profuſion, uncontrolled by any principle, either of probity, or of 
honour, renders the influence of corruption irreſiſtible. A large 


Penſion was offered by the king of France, to ſupply the neceſſities 


af Charles, and to retain him in his intereſt *. The perſonal 
ſolicitation of a ſiſter whom he loved, ſeemed to enhance the gene- 
roſity, or to palliate the indignity of the offer: the violation of 
the triple alliance and a ſecond Dutch war were the acknow- 
ledgment and return demanded of the king of England, for proſti- 
tuting his dignity, by becoming the penſioner of France. The 
general averſion of the nation to that war, the ſcanty ſupplies 
granted by parliament, and the increaſing diſcontents of his peo- 
ple, at laſt ſubdued the fortitude of Charles. He was compelled 
to abandon his connexion with France, and to conclude a peace 
with Holland. | 

If Charles had adhered to the ſyſtem of politics which he then 
adopted, and fulfilled the engagements of the triple alliance, he 
would equally have conſulted his own honour and the intereſt 
of his kingdom: he would have been reſpectable in the eyes of 
foreign ſtates, and would have regained the affections of his peo- 
ple. His original partiality to France, cheriſhed by the influence 
of miſtreſſes and of corrupt miniſters, and the proſpect of enlarging 
his power, again rendered him an eaſy prey to the intrigues of 
Lewis. A political ſyſtem, ſo derogatory to their honour, and ſo 
repugnant to their affections, excited a general indignation among 
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.C 1 P. the people in England. The parliament caught their ſentiments and 
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. ＋ — their ſpirit, to which they added a zeal for the church of Eng- 
1079-360-8+ land, endangered by the ſuſpected defection of the royal family, as 


1670. 


well as by the alliance with the court of France. From this period, 
the humbling the power of that kingdom was purſued by the parlia- 


ment with determined perſeverance, which had nearly attained its 


object, in ſpite of the open reſiſtance and double-dealings of the 
court. This ſucceſs exhibited, to Lewis and to all ſurrounding 


ſtates, a diſplay of the power of the Engliſh parliament.” United 
and firm, it could not fail to maintain the abſolute direction of 


the political ſyſtem of Europe. It was in vain for Lewis ever to 


hope for the aid of an Engliſh parliament, in contradiction to 
their declared ſentiments, and the moſt inveterate /prejudices of the 


nation. What could he do? By diſuniting parliament, by gaining 
over to his intereſts the leaders of parties, by fomenting inteſtine 


diſcords, he might ſtill ſecure the neutrality of England, or render her 


incapable of impeding the career of his uſurpations on the conti- 


nent. His agents were inſtructed to addreſs the popular leaders in 


England, by every argument calculated to flatter their principles, 


awaken their fears, allure their ambition, and captivate their ava- 
rice“. The king's thirſt for independent power, and his deſire of 
maintaining a ſtanding army, the inſtrument for the accompliſhment 
of it, were repreſented as ſerious grounds of alarm. Beneficial 


amendments in the conſtitution might be obtained, provided they 


ſo far kept meaſures with France as to prevent her interfer- 


ence, to ſecond the arbitrary views of Charles: money was ſcat- 


tered with a profuſe hand: the king and the country party were 
alternately the dupes of the intrigues of the French court, as beſt 
promoted her deſigns ©, Charles and his parliament were divided: 


*5 Novem. 1677. Dalrymple, Ap. p. 129. Reply. The Caſe put concerning the Suc- 
* 35 Grey's Debates, vol. vii. Lords“ De- ceſſion, by L'Eſtrange. A ſeaſonable Addreſs 
bates, vol. i. Pamphlets of the Times, parti- to both Houſes of Parliament, concerning the 
cularly, Fiat Fuſtitia ruat mundus. Dugdale's Succeſlion, 
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the honour of the Engliſh nation was tarniſhed; and its true intereſt 
neglected. If Charles and his parliament had not been led by the 
artifices of France to cheriſh the idea of a ſeparate and an incom- 
patible intereſt, neither of them could have run into thoſe exceſſes 
which brought the conſtitution to the verge of ruin. If Charles 


had expected no ſupplies but from the liberality of his parliament, 


he never would have darcd to purſue arbitrary meaſures, or to make 
innovations upon the conſtitution. If the leaders of the popular 
party had not been bound by engagements to France, they would 
not have withheld ſupplies for entering into a war which af- 
forded the faireſt opportunities for controlling her power; they 
would not have made patriotiſm ſubſervient to private reſentment, 
by the proſecution of a miniſter hoſtile to her intereſt; they would 
not have proceeded to that extremity of violence which again turned 
the affections of the nation, and armed the court with an authority 
which almoſt ſubverted the conſtitution. 

At the ſame time, after a full inveſtigation of all the circumſtances 
which attended the connexion of the king and the popular leaders 
with the court of France, the engagements it involved, and the 
conſequences it produced, we cannot heſitate in deciding to which 
of theſe the greateſt proportion of guilt ought to be aſſigned. If 
the queſtion be put, Whether Charles or the country party purſued 
the true intereſt of the nation? the anſwer'is obvious. The former 
wiſhed to render England dependent upon France, to change the 
conſtitution, to govern without parliaments. The country party 
were alarmed, and ſteadily oppoſed his deſigns; they were loyal to 
he king, but true to the conſtitution. Such were the original, diſ- 
criminating principles of Charles and the oppoſition ; but when 
factions are once formed, they think themſelves juſtified in pro- 
ceeding to extremes, becauſe their adverſaries do the ſame. Though 
under the influence of party ſpirit, wrong ſteps will be taken, till, 
however, the original principle of conduct may be pure and reſpec- 
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CH LAS table. The patriots, by connecting themſelves with Lewis, widened 
ES the breach between him and Charles. It is obvious, that Lewis 


1679-80-81. 


never expected the ſame aſſiſtance from the leaders of oppoſition, 


which he expected from Charles; for his great object, even after 


he had intrigued with the whigs, was to prevent a meeting of 


parliament; and this was the caſe after oppoſition had degenerated 
into faction, in the third parliament: a plain evidence, that there 
was ſo much patriotiſm ſtill left among them, as to cauſe Lewis 
to diſtruſt them, and to prove that their connexion with him was 
yanatural, and originated in a diſtruſt of the ſteadineſs, and a jealouſy. 
of, the intentions, of the king“. 
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Moti ves of Oppaſition to the Court. Dread of Popery.— The Bill of Exclu- 
fron. Arguments for it. Arguments againſt it. — Reflections upon the 
Conduct of Oppoſition in the preceding Period. 
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ROM the diſſolution of the ſecond parliament of Charles, the C H A P. 
terror of popery was the profeſſed principle, which actuated in AC 


every parliament the party in oppoſition to the court. The bill of 
excluſion was ſuggeſted at an early period, and pertinaciouſly ad- 
hered to, as the only meaſure by which the impending dangers of 
popery, and of arbitrary power, could be averted. Were the fears 
of the nation well founded? Was the remedy propoſed equitable, 
prudent, or even practicable; or did the method by which it was 
enforced promiſe ſucceſs, or prove conſiſtent with every duty of the 
man, the ſubject, and the citizen? According to the ſolution of theſe 
queſtions, we muſt form our opinions concerning the ſagacity, the 
patriotiſm, and the virtue, of individuals, and o parties, ſo far as 
relates to their public conduct. 

In order to form a candid judgment of the morality of actions 
aſcribed to individuals, or to ſocieties, in ages or countries remote, 
it is neceſſary to pay a ſtrict regard to their peculiar ſituation, and 
to the predominant prejudices connected with it. Conſidering the 
formidable apprehenſions of the Roman catholic religion, which 
were excited by recent facts, and which pervaded all the reformed 
nations; the intrigues and the active ſpirit of jeſuits, ſurrounding 
the royal family; the avowed converficn of the next heir of the 
crown to popery ; the notorious bias of many of the firſt rank to 
the ſame religion, and the ſuſpected faith of the king; it is not a 
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C H A P. matter of ſurpriſe, that fearful ſuſpicions haunted the imaginations 
V. 0 . . . 
8 Of his proteſtant ſubjects, and diſpoſed them to liſten to rumours of 


Dread of 
Popery. 


plots, and of conſpiracies, imputed to the friends and emiſſaries of 
Rome. It requires no affeQation nor ſtretch of candour to admit, 
that the people at large gave full credit to the plot. In proportion 
to the natural timidity of the mind, or the ſtrength of prejudice, 
perſons of more liberal education and rank are carried down with 
the torrent of popular deluſion. A tale often repeated, and familiar 
to the ear, loſes the abſurdities with which the firſt recital of it 
ſhocks the hearer; and, by fixing an indelible impreſſion upon the 
imagination, at laſt diſtorts the judgment. 'Faith is fortified by the 
aſſociation of numbers, and the indolent acquieſce in univerſal 
credit, as a ſolid anſwer to objections, which would have been ſuf- 
ficient to have overthrown opinions leſs popular. In a free govern- 
ment, men of a factious ſpirit firſt cheriſh the weakneſſes and the 
prejudices of the people, and afterwards employ them, as the fitteſt 
engines to promote their corrupt views of gain and power. There 
are many perſons, by no means aQtively and carruptly ambitious, 
who are yet deſtitute of fortitude to reſiſt thoſe meaſures and thoſe 
prejudices of which they diſapprove; nay, rather than forego the | 
tranquillity they have derived from their filence and neutrality, they 
at laſt make the tranſition to an open concurrence with the iniquity 
of the times. It is not to be doubted, that, from theſe ſiniſter 
motives, the fears of the people were encouraged, their paſſions in- 
flamed, informers courted, witneſſes tampered with and ſuborned, 
and innocent blood ſhed, with that profuſion and wantonneſs, which 
never could have flowed from a conſcientious, though a greatly de- 
luded, zeal, | 

But ſuppoſing that no popiſh plot had exiſted, or entered into the 
imagination of the people, yet, had not the friends of the proteſtant 
intereſt ſolid grounds of jealouſy and terror? Was not the danger, 
ariſing from the influence of a popiſh ſucceſſor, obvious to every 


unpreju- 
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unprejudiced eye, and alarming to every true friend of the eſta- H A P. 
bliſhed religion and government? Did not the love of liberty con- 
ſpire with religious principle, to recommend every precaution and 
expedient that was attainable, in order to preſerve inviolate, 
thoſe ſacred and thoſe civil privileges which conſtituted the glorious 
pre- eminence of an Engliſhman? | 

The bill of excluſion appeared the moſt effectual remedy to — _ 
defend the aſſociated intereſts of liberty and the proteſtant religion: 
it was therefore adopted with zeal by the commons, applauded by 
the great body of the people, and inſiſted upon with obſtinacy, in 
defiance of the ſecret intrigues, and the open intreaties and remon- 
ſtrances of the prince. 

A review of the arguments adduced on both ſides of this 1 
tion, by far the moſt intereſting that occurs in the courſe of this 
reign, is neceſſary, in order to attain to a clear and comprehenſive 
view of the ſtate of politics and of the character of parties. 

On the one {ide it was pleaded, that dangers extreme and unpre- A'guments 
cedented, called for new and extraordinary meaſures of defence, 
Was it poſſible that any man could be fo blind, as not to appre- 
hend the utmoſt danger to liberty and to the proteſtant religion, 
from the ſucceſſion of a prince devoted to the faith and the court 
of Rome? Nothing but an overgrown pitch of zeal and of bi- 
gotry could account for the temerity of the duke of York, in 
venturing to make an open profeſſion of this religion at ſo criti- 
cal a conjuncture, and at the hazard of being hereafter excluded 
from the ſucceſſion to the crown. What activity might not be 
expected from ſuch zeal, and what ſucceſs might not activity, armed 
with power, be able to atchieve? What was to be expected, but 
that the royal favours would be regulated and diſpenſed by the dic- 
tates of a miſguided conſcience; and that the bench, the navy, and 
the army, would be quickly filled with proſelytes to the Roman ca- 
tholic faith; nor would the members of the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment 

| remain 
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C = A P. remain uncontaminated. If thoſe who held the moſt dignified offices 

L—— — inthe church were little alarmed about the fate of their religion; 

if they were more than other men obſequious to the will of the 

court; if they had hitherto afforded the moſt ſteady ſupport to 

the intereſt of the duke of York ; was it not a melancholy preſage 

of a complaiſance, which might one day ſurrender the eſſential 

rights and privileges of the proteſtant church? Nor was it to be 

doubted, but that under the aufpices of a Roman catholic prince, 

| new members. would obtrude into the ſacred function, with the 

| | treacherous purpoſe of ſubverting that very intereſt which they 

| ſolemnly engaged to protect. Under a popith prince, his favourite 

religion muſt every day be gaining ground. Both ancient and mo- 

dern hiſtory exhibited ſufficient examples to prove, that the reli- 

| gion of the prince ſoon became the religion of the people. In 

the ſhort period of the reign of Julian, the churches were demo- 
| 
| 
| 


liſhed, the temples aroſe with renewed ſplendour, and were reple- 
niſhed with images. Chriſtianity declined apace, and the dark- 
neſs of idolatry again overſhadowed the nations. While the Ro- 
man empire was agitated with the Trinitarian controverſy, with 
what ſtrange flexibility did multitudes, in obedience to the impe- 
| rial edits, turn from Athanaſianiſm to Arianiſm, and from Ari- 
| aniſm to Athanaſianiſm? More recent and domeſtic examples led 
| to the ſame concluſions. - Upon the ſucceſſion of queen Mary, 
| biſhops, privy counſellors, and many of every rank, avowed her 
| religion, who had paſſed for ſound proteſtants in the reign of 
| Edward the ſixth. Upon the death of Mary, and the acceſſion 
of a proteſtant princeſs, an inverted revolution of religious ſentiments 


took place. 


New converts to every religion have always been found moſt 
eager and moſt induſtrious to propagate their favourite opinions. 
Where a prince had imbibed the principles of the Roman reli- 


gion from the prejudices of an early education, natural mildneſs 
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of temper might perchatice check its violent and intolerant ſpirit: 
Various occupations and amuſements might divert the mind from 
yielding to the peculiar tendencies of the faith with which it was 
impreſfed': but, when a perſon born a proteſtant, had volunta- 
rily made choice of the Roman religion, was not this a certain 
indication of a temper congenial with its fpirit? What was to be 


expected, but that ſuch a one would entirely ſurrender his mind 
to every impreſſion, and to every tendency it was formed to pro- 


mote; and, as far as his influence extended, advance them with 
implicit zeal ? | 
It was impoſſible, it was argued, that any expedients, deviſed by 
human wiſdom, could guard againſt ſuch manifold and ſuch preſ- 
ſing dangers. Like the cords of the Philiſtines, quickly broken by 
the returning ſtrength of the Jewiſh champion, all limitations and 
reſtrictions, whatever might be expected from them at a diſtanee, 


would diſappear at the touch of the royal ſcepter: nor could the 
moſt ſolemn promiſes and aſſeverations be relied upon, when pro- 


nounced by the ſame lips; and ſubſcribed by the ſame hand, which 
aſſigned to the ' ſupreme head of the church the power of dif- 
penſing 'with moral obligation ; and even held it a meritorious deed 
to break faith with heretics. Whatever obedience the prince ex- 
ated from his own ſubjects, he would think himſelf bound to 
yield to the ſpiritual ſovereign, to whom he had voluntarily de- 
voted himſelf. The temper, the diſpoſitions, and the wiſdom of 
the prince, however ſuperior they might be, could be of no avail 
to his ſubjects. The pope, the ſovereign of the ſovereign, would 
rule with abſolute ſway in the councils of the Engliſh cabinet. 

There was no occaſion to reſort to foreign hiſtory for examples 


of the melancholy effects of ſuperſtitious tyranny upon the minds of 


its royal votaries. In the annals of the Britiſh ſtory, there is 


not an example of conduct more diſgraceful to royalty, than that 
| | 0 
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* i 4 F. of queen Mary to the men of Suffolk. Did not ſhe ſolemnly pro- 
A miſe, that they ſhould enjoy the free exerciſe of their religion? They 


too eaſily believed her, and became the chief inſtruments of ſeating 
her upon the throne. Faith and gratitude were violated : the pangs 
of remorſe and the ſtruggles of honour were extinguiſhed, by the 
ſera dictates of prieſtly authority; and the firſt exertions of 
her power were diſplayed, by conſigning to the flames the very 
men who had conferred it. The gunpowder-plot, the maſſacres in 
Paris and in Ireland, were tremendous evidences of a ſpirit of vio- 
lence, which no ties, neither ſacred nor civil, were ſufficient to fet- 
ter or to tame. | 

Precedents of law were not wanting to juſtify a meaſure recom- 
mended by reaſon, neceſſity, and fear. The right of Henry the 
fourth was entirely founded upon an act of parliament: the right of 
Henry the ſeventh was alſo eſtabliſhed by an act of parliament: 
and did not his ſon Henry the eighth virtually acknowledge, that 
the power of altering the ſucceſſion was veſted in parliament, when 
he applied for a ſtatute, as often as his fickle affections led him 
to change the ſucceſſion of the crown? In the firſt year of queen 
Elizabeth, parliament recognized her title. Did they not re- 


peatedly extend their authority to the future ſucceſſion, by 


enacting, that whoſoever ſhould claim their title to the crown 
during the life of Elizabeth, ſhould be rendered incapable of ſuc- 
ceeding to it? . | 

To thoſe, who had embarked on the fide of excluſion, there ap- 
peared no ſafety but in ſucceſs. They were in a ſituation like that 
of an army which had penetrated far into an enemy's territories, 
and were encompaſſed with barbarians, who knew not what it was 
either to give or to take quarter. Their own deſtruction, or the 
deſtruction of the enemy, were the only alternatives left to their 
choice. By promoting the bill, they had provoked the vengeance of 
the duke of York; and ſhould they fail of ſucceſs, they muſt finally 


experience 
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experience the full — of that — which 85 wiſhed to an- C 45 A F. 


nihilate. 
On the other ſide it was argued:—We are not to judge of the 


wiſdom of any - meaſure by the importance of the end which it 


propoſes, or even by its fitneſs to obtain that end. A previous 
queſtion occurs: Is the meaſure itſelf attainable? are there no in- 
tervening difficulties to diſcourage the hope of compaſſing that event, 
which appears ſo fair when contemplated in conneQion with re- 
moter conſequences? The object of the bill, the ſecurity of liberty 
and of the proteſtant religion, an object in itſelf great and deſirable, 


— 
— 4 


againſt it. 


had led many to be advocates for the bill of excluſion, without con- 


ſidering the difficulties which obſtructed the execution of it. But 
many political projects involve ſuch inherent weakneſs as endangers 
their execution and ſucceſs, though fortified with all the forms and 
ſanctions of the law. This muſt ever be the caſe while the ſpirit of 
them runs contrary to — humanity, or the prejudices of the 
people. 

Was it juſt to deprive 4 meaneſt ſubject of his birth- -right, 8 
on account of opinions formed after a deliberate and conſcientious 
Inquiry? Could one who was ſo honeſt as to avow his faith, at the 
hazard of loſing a crown, be ſuſpected of being deficient in the fun- 
damental principles of truth and of probity? Might not limitations 
and reſtrictions, confirmed by the oath or the promiſe of ſuch a one, be 


relied upon, as affording a ſecurity more firm and more ſafe than 


what could be obtained by the mere letter of an act of parliament? 
However commendable the zeal of the excluſioniſts might be, yet it 
certainly had tranſported them too far, when they ſought. to violate 
the eſſential principles of juſtice. The refined ſophiſtry of Loyala 


Grey's | Debates, vol. vu. Lords De- two laſt Parliaments. Somers“ Collection- 
bates, vol. i. Pamphlets of the Times, parti- vol. i. Reaſons for his Majeſty's paſſing the 
cularly Lord Delamer's Speech. Brief Hiſ- Bill of Excluſion, ibid. &c. &c. | 
wy of the Succeſſion, Vindication of the 
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© % Þ. owe invented a more execrable maxim than that, by which too 
many of the leading patriots ſeemed to juſtify their political conduR 

—that evil ought to be done for the ſake of good; or that the pre- 
tended importance of the end could atone for the baſeneſs of the 
means by which it was to be procured. Ruat crlum, fiat jrffitia; 
the right of the duke of York came from God; and to his provi- 
dence alone it belonged to control and to puniſh the abuſe of that 
right. 

How much would it tend to the peace of empires, if chriſtians 
could be perſuaded to form their ſentiments according to the original 
precepts, and the pureſt examples of their religion? Subjection to 
the powers that be, is the calm inoffenſive temper of the followers 
of a Maſter, whoſe kingdom is not of this world. However important 
the tenets of the reformation, yet they cannot claim a preference to the 
fundamental doQtrines of the Goſpel z nay, they muſt derive all their 
value from their conformity to them. Nor is it poſſible that the 
multiplied and various ſects of chriftians, when compared among 
themſelves, can exhibit a greater oppoſition of fyſtem and of policy, 
than that which ſubfiſted between idolaters and the worſhippers of the 

true God. Yet did ever chriſtians aſſert, that idolatry, the moſt 
groſs and the moſt pernicious of all hereftes, was a juſtifiable pretext 
for withdrawing allegiance, or relaxing obligations of obedience to 
the reigning prince? The apoſtate Julian repealed thoſe edits which 
Inveſted chriſtians with a legal claim to many valuable immunities, 
The chriſtians lamented their calamities, and waited with patience 
for the interpoſition of a benign providence, becauſe redreſs or de- 
liverance obtained by their own hands, through breach of loyalty, 
was unwarrantable by the laws of their religion. 

While the faith of different emperors, and ſometimes of the ſame 
emperor, wavered between arianiſm and athanaſianiſm, and alter- 
nately favoured the one and perſecuted the other; arians and trinita- 

Flans 
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rians divided among themſelves, and diſſenting from the religious © H r. 


opinion of the prince, harmoniouſly coincided in the doctrine of al’ 


legiance to his perſon. 

It was contended, that great reſpect ought to be . to the preju- 
dices of their fellow- ſubjects, by avoiding a legal declaration which 
contradicted the predominant ſentiments of the people. Faction, it 
was true, had produced a fleeting influence upon the opinions of 
the multitude. Excluſion was the clamour of the day: but till it 


was well known, that notions of prerogative ran high among men 


of the greateſt weight and authority. From theſe the ſentiments of 
the multitude muſt take their fixed and laſting impreſſion. Sup- 
poſing that the united aſſent of the king, lords, and commons, ſhould 
be admitted, as authority ſufficient to bind the ſentiments of the 
people, yet after the averſion to the bill, ſo often expreſſed by the 
king, his aſſent could only be the effect of compulſion, which would 
render the act void and ineffectual, to enforce the ſubmiſſion' of that 
part of his ſubjects who, from other conſiderations, did not view it 
with a favourable eye. The acts of parliament of the fifteenth of 
Edward the third, and of the tenth of Richard the ſecond, were re- 
pealed, becauſe the king's conſent to them was forced. Edward the 
fourth, Henry the ſeventh, queen Mary, queen Elizabeth, and king 
James the firſt, enjoyed the crown, _ all of them were ex- 
cluded by acts of parliament. 

Suppoſing that England ſhould unanimouſly accept the excluſion, 
it was probable, or indeed certain, that it muſt meet with oppoſition 
from Scotland and from Ireland. Was there not evident danger of 
rending and of dividing the different provinces of the empire? Of 
all national calamities, a civil war is the moſt deſtructive and the moſt 
deplorable. A controverted ſucceſſhon, and a civil war, are events 
combined and inſeparable. The uſurpation of Harold produced the 
Norman conqueſt; the conteſts between the houſes of York and 


n. were attended with the moſt tragical events that occur in 
R 2 the 


C = A P. the. hiſtory of England: the richeſt provinces became deſolate and 
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L—— uninhabited; many hundred thouſand of the commons fell by vio- 


lent hands; the nobility were almoſt extirpated. Could the uncon- 
trolled tyranny of Rome be productive of more fatal diſaſters? 
;/Who can tell, if England, in ſuch a criſis, ſhall be reſerved for the 
evils ariſing from internal war among her own children! May 
not the zeal of Roman catholic princes engage them in the quarrel,” 
and introduce devaſtation and blood by foreign hands? The vigi- 
lance of France to graſp at every opportunity of extending her power, 
and her attachment to the duke of York, rendered her interference 
certain. May not a jealouſy of the infringement of prerogative, 
dearer to them than their religion itſelf, render even proteſtant 
princes indifferent ſpectators of the miſeries of England; or diſpoſe 
them to lend their aid to diſcourage a precedent which, one day, 
upon maxims equally popular and convenient, might be turned 
againſt themſelves, and employed to limit their power and to de- 
grade their poſterity? 

The members of parliament, who affected ſuch zeal for liberty, 
were deſired to attend with caution to the line of duty, and the re- 
ſtrictions of power which the law had preſcribed to them. They 
are appointed guardians of the eftabliſhed government: they may 
introduce improvements in the ſpirit of the conſtitution, while the 
eſſential parts of it are maintained ſound and entire. While the 
foundation ſtands firm; they may be permitted to embelliſh the ſu- 
perſtructure, and to render it more ecommodious; but to alter the 
common courſe of the ſucceſſion to the crown, was to offer violence 
to eſſentials, and lay in ruin the pillars. upon which the whole fabric 
of our conſtitution was erected. It was to change the conſtitution 
from an hereditary to an elective monarchy. 3 

It required no deep ingenuity to reply to the den 5 the 
ſtatutes of former reigns cited by the excluſioniſts, and even to uſe 
* as arguments againſt * cauſe which they were intended to 


ſuſtain. 
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fuſtain, The conſciouſneſs of a defective right had induced princes © H Ws P. 
to apply for a recognition of parliament, and to ſubſtitute law in the — 


place of equity. Henry the fourth was an uſurper, and was deſirous 
of juſtifying his claim by the authority of a ſtatute, becauſe he knew, 
of no other baſis upon which it could ſtand. A ſtatute of parliament 
had declared the marriage of Henry the eighth and Ann Bullen 
null and void, and conſequently involved the illegitimacy of Eliza- 
beth; it was therefore prudent and neceſſary to undo by parliament 
what had been done by parliament, and to remoye, by a formal re- 
cognition, every objection to the title of that princeſs. The 
ſtatute of the thirtieth of Elizabeth, diſabling the next ſucceſſor who 
ſhould inſiſt upon his title to the crown during the life of the queen, 
originated in jealouſy, and terminated in oppreſſion. It was in- 
tended to intimidate and to overawe thoſe, who were inclined to 
ſupport the pretenſions of the unfortunate queen Mary, and to bring 
home the charge of guilt againſt her; and thereby draw the ſpecious 
veil of law and of juſtice over the n tranſaction that — the 
memory of Elizabeth. | | 

Let the example of Elizabeth, in reference to the very point in 
diſpute, be remembered: How did ſhe frown upon parliament as 
often as they preſumed to enter upon the affair of the ſucceſſion, or 
upon any point touching her prerogative; witch hy * the 
chief flower in her garland? 

It was recommended to the excluſioniſts, to take care that they 
did not exemplify in their own conduct, what they profeſfed to fear 
and to avoid; while, by their own violence, they adopted the ſpirit 
and purſued the conduct of Roman catholies. The depoſing of 
princes on account of their religion, the alienating their dominions, 
and the abſolving their ſubjects from their oath of allegiance, were 
the moſt inſolent and the moſt deſtructive acts of tyranny to which 
the court of Rome had ever aſpied... And would. a proteſtant par- 

. oh liament 
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0 *., A Þ. Hament tread in the paths of injuſtice, and, without the name, dif- 
—— play the tyrannical and malignant ſpirit of Roman catholics ? 


They were conjured, as they profeſſed a regard to the honour of 
the proteftant religion, to revere the ſacred nature of an oath. What 
but jeſuitical caſuiſtry could reconcile the conduct of the excluſioniſts 
to the oath of allegiance, by which they became bound to be faith 
ful to the king, and to his lawful heirs and ſucceſſors? 

Let the ſpirit of the conſtitution be regarded. To condemn' a 
man unheard, was an uſage unknown to the Engliſh law; and yet, 
by the excluſion, it was propoſed, without any impeachment, with- 
out any evidence, to deprive a perſon of that regal authority, and 
of thoſe exalted honours, to which his birth, as wal as the laws of 
his country, gave him an undiſputed title, 

It was finally objected to the bill, that its object was of too per- 
ſonal a nature. Inſtead of excluding all heirs whatever, of the 
popiſh religion, from inheriting and wearing the crown of England, 
it was levelled only againſt James duke of York, whether he ſhould 
be a proteſtant or a papiſt at the time of the king's death, This 
procedure appeared to be the effe&t of private malice and revenge 
againſt the duke from individuals who had gone too far to retract, 
and imagined that their ſafety was endangered ſhould he aſcend the 
throne, rather than of any diſintereſted plan of ſecuring the pro- 
teſtant religion againſt the inſidious deſigns of a popiſh ſucceſſor *, - 

After a calm review of the arguments now detailed, it appears by 
no means eaſy to decide, with which of the parties the ftrength of 


the argument lies. When any meaſure implies a Bagrant violation 


of reaſon or of juſtice, we are warranted, without any breach of 
candour, to aſcribe it-to the ſiniſter influence of party, to motives of 
ambition, reſentment; or popularey: But at a period remote fram 4 


2 Grey $ Debates, vol. vii. Lek Debates, LRitraage, A ſeaſonable Addreſs to both 


vol. i. Pamphlets of the Times, particularly Houſes of Parliament concerning the Suc- 
Fiat Juſtiria ruat mundus. Dugdale's Reply. ceſſion. 


The Caſe put concerning the Succeſſion, by 
the 
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the heat of faction, where the advantages and the dangers appear ſb C * p. 
equally balanced, we may fairly give the credit of wiſdom, and the 
praiſe of patriotiſm, to thoſe who divided in opinion with reſpect to 

the queſtion of the excluſion. 

There were other meaſures purſued by oppoſition in * i" laſt Reflections 


upon the 


partiaments of Charles, the motives of which appear doubtful, and condua of 
. oppoſition in 


ſome of them carry the plaineſt ſymptoms of a factious and turbulent ch. preceding 
ſpirit. | period, 
The ſanguinary violence with which ſucceeding parliaments pro- 
ſecuted the diſcovery of the plot, their partiality to the evidence of 
the moſt infamous witneſſes, the artifices by which they propagated 
ſuſpicions againſt the innocent, and exaggerated the fears of a cre- 
dulous multitude, have unfortunately enabled the enemies of the 
| Proteſtant religion to charge it with acts of cruelty, but little infe- 

rior to thoſe atrocious deeds which ſtain the hiſtory of the papal in- 

quiſition. 
The aſſociation bill, by which the members of both houſes became 
bound to avenge the king's death, if that event ſhould happen, upon 
the adherents to the Roman catholic religion, was a palpable act of 
injuſtice, inaſmuch as it aſſumed for certain an event which was 
contingent, and laid the foundation of arbitrary and of ill-founded 
crimination. Under the maſk of loyalty, it provoked danger from 
a new quarter; it proclatmed impunity to the proteſtant aſſaſſin, and 
ſuggeſted to the bloody enthuſiaſt a ſafe method, for the ſatiating of 
his vengeance againft that ſect, which he hated and wiſhed to ex- 
tirpate. 

If the commons had omitted to declare the right of the ſubject to 
petition the throne, after that right had been diſcouraged by the 
frowns and prohibited by the proclamation of the king, they might 
have been accuſed of a breach of truſt with reſpeC to the moſt im- 
portant interefts of their conſtituents. If not ſatisfied with aſcer- 


wien this right, they had confined their inquiries and their cen- 
2 {ures 
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n, A F. ſures merely to their on members who had voted againſt the peti⸗ 
— tions, they might have appeared to unprejudiced ſpectators to have 


pr : 


kept within the tract of a legal and temperate juriſdiction. But 


_ when they denounced vengeance againſt perſons. who had not been 


guilty of any breach of privilege, when they ſent their meſſengers 
into remote parts of the country to apprehend perſons of a private 
ſtation, who, by fair argument, and by an open and avowed decla- 
ration of their principles, had oppoſed the late petitions, they treſpaſſed 
upon the laws of moderation and of decency, and afforded their 
enemies too ſolid ground for retorting the reproach of that arbitrary 
ſpirit which they aſcribed to the court. 

The reſolutions of the commons, formed in oppoſition to the 
judgment given by the lords, with regard to the right of biſhops to 


vote in caſes of life and death, has been cenſured as an intruſion 


upon the juriſdiQion of another court. If, however, any great na- 
tional object had been at ſtake, the importance of the end, and the 
purity of the motive, might have palliated the error of a new and 
an overſtrained exertion of power; but when we trace this meaſure 
to the aſſociated reſentment of France, and of the country party, 


bent upon the deſtruction of a fallen miniſter, how mean and dil 


graceful does their conduct appear : 

- The zeal of the commons to reſcue Fitzharris from a proſecution, 
already commenccd againſt him in the courts of law, is not only 
liable to the ſame cenſure, as being a preſumptuous interference 
with the eſtabliſhed, conſtitutional forms of juſtice, but alſo tending 
to ſtrengthen the ſuſpicion of their having formed a deſign of em- 
ploying him as the tool of corruption, beſt adapted to diſturb the 
tranquillity of government. pay 

If the conduct of the country party in the reign of Charles the 
{ſecond had appeared in every view unexceptionable, or even meri- 
torious in the eye of an unprejudiced ſpeQator, who lived at that 
period, and formed his opinion from ſuch circumſtances as fell 


under 


oy 
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under his own immediate obſervation, yet the moſt candid in our © HA” P. 
own time, who have had an opportunity of attending to the additional Wn mak 
information, and the evidence fairly collected from records which 

have been lately inſpected, cannot fail to ſubmit, however reluctantly, 

to this concluſion, that baſe and mercenary motives ſwayed the con- 

duct of many who ſtood in oppolition to the court, and were en- 

rolled in the liſt of patriots. Candour may diſpoſe us to ſufpend 

our deciſion with reſpect to the guilt of individuals; nor is it con- 

ſiſtent with its dictates, to blot, with the pen of a profligate am- 

baſſador, the names of illuſtrious perſons, who were never even 


ſuſpected of a baſe or an unworthy action. But ſtill, neither the 


2 Though the fact be admitted, that the 
money of France was accepted by many of the 
whigs as the fee of oppoſition to the court, yet 
there is ſtrong reaſon to doubt, whether the 
guilt really extended to all who have been 
charged with it. In the liſt of French pen- 
ſioners, publiſhed by fir John Dalrymple, we 
find the names of Hambden and Sydney. 
Dalrymple, Ap. p. 315-316. 

The opinion of cotemporaries was extremely 
favourable to the characters of Hambden and 
Sydney. The latter was univerſally eſteemed 
for integrity and honour ; the French am- 
baſſador himſelf gives him credit for theſe vir- 
tues. 

The charaQter of Barillon, the French am- 
baſſador, who diſburſed the French penſions, 
was in no view reſpectable; he was extrava- 
' gant, and addicted to pleaſure; he was poor 
when he came. from France into England, and 
returned rich to his own country. This cir- 
cumſtance alone naturally excites a ſuſpicion, 
that he appropriated, to his own uſe, ſome part 
of that money which he received for diſpenſ- 
ing bribes among the Enghih members of 
parliament. It was neceflary, however, that 
he ſhould produce ſuch a ſtate of his accounts, 
as would make his receipts and diſburſements 
correſpond. He was in this view under a 
manifeſt temptation, to put down the names of 
perſons who did not really receive money from 


fact 


him; a fraud that was not likely to be inveſti- 
gated or detected. As Sydney and Hambden 
intrigued with him to prevent England from 
entering into a war with France, it would be 
more eaſily believed that they accepted of 
money, as a compenſation for their ſervices. 
When theſe circumſtances are candidly con- 
ſidered, and the characters of Sydney and 
Barillon compared, it ſeems far more proba- 
ble that the latter would maintain a falſehood, 
than that the former would receive the wages 
of corruption. 

The late diſcovery of this tranſaction is à 
circumſtance which invalidates its authority. 
The trial of Sydney was particularly cited 
after the revolution, as an example of the 
violence and ſeverity of government in the 


reign of Charles the ſecond, and as an indeli- 


ble aſperſion upon the character of the duke 
of York; who had, at that period, a princi- 
pal ſway in the adminiſtration of affairs. Both 
Lewis and James were abundantly diſpoſed to 
make known every tranſaction and circum- 
ſtance, tending to calumniate the memory of 
the patriots. It is not eaſy to conceive how 
a circumitance, ſo material to ſtain the cha- 
rater of Sydney, ſhould have eſcaped the 
knowledge of James, when he reſided at the 
court of France; or, if it did come to his 
knowledge, how he ſhculd have omitted to 
mention it in his Life. 
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S HA P. fact itſelf, nor the concluſion drawn. from it, can be evaded. The 
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money of France was profuſely diſtributed among the members of 

the country party, and deep corruption muſt have ſomewhere exiſted, 

among thoſe who derived aſſiſtance from ſuch baſe and ſuch criminal 

means, 
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To the character of lord Ruſſel, Barillon 


himſelf gives the following teſtimony: That 
« when he was ready to diſtribute a conſider- 
« able ſum in the parliament, to prevail with 
« it to refuſe any money for the war with 
« France, and ſolicited him to name the per- 
„ ſons that might be gained, lord Ruſſel re- 
«« plied, that he ſhould be ſorry to have any 
«« commerce with perſons capable of being 
« gained by money;”” and he adds, what indeed 
throws a true light upon that myſterious inter. 
coutſe which ſubſiſted between the patriots 
and the French agents, that lord Ruſſel 


te was pleaſed to ſee that there was no private 
* underſtanding between Lewis and the king 
« of England to hurt their conſtitution.” 
Dalrymple, Ap. p. 133. 

Lord Ruſſel was the intimate friend of Syd- 
ney, and aſſociated with him in political 
councils. Is it probable, that he would have 
given his friendſhip and confidence to a 
man who received five hundred guineas as a 


| bribe from France; or, that ſuch a circum- 


ſtance, if true, ſhould have eſcaped his no- 
tice? See Introduction to Lady Ruſſel's 
Letters, 
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The Influence of Oppoſition declines. —Cauſes of ibis. — Charles enters inte 
a new Treaty with France. Remains neutral while Lewis breaks the 
Peace of Nimiguen,—Barillon intrigues with the Leaders of Oppo- 
fition,—The Intereſt of the Duke of York revives.=-Influence of the 
Whigs in the City of London. —Attempts of the Court to gain the Election 
of the Sheriffs in the City. — Violent Meaſures for that End. Quo War- 
rantos,—Timidity and Submiſſion of the People. Detection of a Con- 
ſpiracy—ruinous to the Mbigs.— The Court triumphant. — Death and 
Character of Charles. Reflections. 


F. M the diſſolution of the laſt parliament of Charles, the 
influence of oppoſition began to decline, and at laſt ſunk, 
almoſt without any hope of a revival, under the triumphant 
power of the crown. 'The cauſes which contributed to this event 
were many and obvious. 

The more ſober part of the nation, ſatiated with the profuſion 
of blood, ſhed in proſecution of thoſe who were ſuſpeted of the 
popiſh plot, began now to repent of the cruelties into which they 
had been precipitated. They revolted with indignation from thoſe 
perſons who had abuſed: their confidence and zeal, by render- 


ing them ſubſervient to their private ſchemes of ambition and of 


reſentment. The natural feelings of the man, though their action 
may be ſuſpended by the tranſient prevalence of paſſion, will ever 


and anon recur, and no political ſyſtem, erected in oppoſition to them, 


will be attended with ſucceſs, 

The heat and ferment with which the nation was agitated during 
the canvas for elections, and while queſtions, which affected the 
intereſt of parties, were depending in parliament, appeared to many 

8 2 a more 
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a more intolerable grievance, than the worſt effects they had ex- 
perienced from the arbitrary exertions of prerogative. 

The unexpected firmneſs of the king, in adhering to his brother, 
diſcouraged the timid, while the conceſſions he offered with ap- 
parent ſymptoms of ſincerity, gained upon the moderate part of 
the nation. The character of Charles for good nature, and the 
point of affection, the only thing he refuſed to yield to the im- 
portunity of the commons, excited the ſympathy and compaſ- 
ſion of many, who ſtood unconnected with either of the con- 
tending parties. Royalty ſeemed to be fallen into a lamentable 
condition, when the king condeſcended to appeal to the huma- 
nity and reaſon of his people; and to implore their mediation, 
to compole thoſe diſputes which embroiled the nation, and de- 
prived him of their confidence and of domeſtic repoſe. Immediately 
after the diſſolution of the Oxford parliament, a declaration was 
publiſhed in the name of the king, complaining of the inſolent and 
factious ſpirit of the three preceding parliaments, and retort- 
ing upon them thoſe violations of law and juſtice, with which they 


_ arraigned the court. The inf inuating ſtyle of this declaration, the- 


fairneſs it profeſſed, and the very circumſtance of the time of 


reading it, after public worſhip, when the minds of the audience: 


were foftened by devotion, and prepared by exhortations favour- 
able to its influence, produced a ſudden and powerful effect, in 
gaining over proſelytes to the royal party; and in diſſeminating; 
unfavourable prejudices againſt their opponents. 

The ableſt and the moſt ſteady partizans of e loſt: 
much of their authority, when deprived of parliamentary pre- emi- 
nence, and reduced to the level of private citizens. Nor: was it 
to be expected, that, in a ſolitary and diſperſed ſituation, they, 


' eould maintain that ardour of patriotiſm- and that boldneſs of de- 


State Tracts, Temp. Car. vol. ii. * Echard, 
: | ſign, 
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fign, which had been cheriſhed and invigorated by the POPE 
and applauſe of a congenial multitude. 

Want of fucceſs is often imputed as demerit to the politicab 
adventurer. When the members of parliament returned to their 
conſtituents without the fruits they had promiſed, they were ex- 
poſed to cenſure for their temerity and confidence, in having 
excited expectations which they were unable to gratify. Had. 
they acted with greater moderation and prudence, they might bave 
procured ſome folid and laſting advantage to the conſtitution ;z but 
now they had left it in a worſe condition, than that in. which they 
had found it *. Before contending armies have come to action, the 
ſurrounding multitudes prudently wiſh to maintain a neutrality : but, 
the moment victory has declared itſelf, they precipitantly ruſh to the 
triumphant ſtandard. The late ſtruggles of parliament, however oſten- 
tatious and ſpirited, now baſfled and diſappointed, only ſerved to aug- 
ment the power and triumph of the crown. Addreſles, of congratu- 
lation, and of thanks, to the king for diſmiſſing his parliament, were 
preſented by many of the counties and corporations, not except- 
ing thoſe, who had ſhown the moſt forward zeal in oppoſing the 
excluſion *. | 

| Meanwhile, another treaty with France adminiſtered: ſubſiſtence 
to the Engliſh monarch, and was requited by the neutrality, with 
which, Charles, regardleſs of his engagements to Spain, beheld. the 
uſurpations of Lewis upon the continent. The peace of Nimiguen, 


afforded but a tranſient hope of tranquillity to the parties, whoſe in- 


3 Periodical Publications.. ſures. againſt France :. that he ſhould receive 
+ Ralph, vol. i. p. 592. Somers, vol. vii. a penſion of two millions of crowns from 
p. 328. 5 France for one year, and five hundred thou- 


5 This treaty was tranſacted on the 1ſt ſand for two years after. Dalrymple, Ap. 
April 1681, and was not even committed. to p. 301. T his ſeems to be the ſame treaty, 
writing. The terms of it were, that Charles which is mentioned in the Life of James 1681. 
ſhould diſengage himſelf from the alliance with Extract vii. though the terms of it are repre». 
Spain : that he ſhould either not call a par- ſented as ſomewhat different. 
liament, or prevent it from taking any mea» : 
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tereſts it had been intended to protect, and the very diſcuſſion of the 
terms upon which it had been formed, added new evidences of the 
treacherous artifice and reſtleſs ambition of Lewis*, His commiſ- 
ſioners, who met with thoſe of the allies at Cambray after the peace, 
in order finally to regulate all the diſputes about limitations, brought 
forward, under the vague title of dependencies, the moſt extravagant 
claims upon Spain and upon the Emperor'. Military preparations 
were ſtill carried on with unremitted induftry in France, and there 
was reaſon to ſuſpect, that, by her intrigues, ſhe was ſtirring up the 
malecontents againſt the emperor in Hungary. The prince of 
Orange, who, upon the foreſight of the treachery of France, had 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the peace, now came over to England, to ſo- 
licit his uncle to enter into an alliance with Spain, Germany, and 
Holland, in order to give a check to the encroachments of Lewis. 
The perſonal application of the prince was enforced by the intreaties 


of the ambaſſadors of Spain and of the emperor, and by the engage- 


Remains neu- 
tral while 
Lewis breaks 
the peace of 
Nimiguen. 


ments he had entered into with the former, ſeconded by the known in- 
clinations of his people and the advice of ſome of his miniſters ?. 
The part which Charles acted was hypocritical and evaſive: he openly 


of a treaty with the duke of Mantua, under 


„ Reflexions ſur la Regne de Louis XIV. 
| whoſe ſovereignty it was; but as a fief of the 


p. 181-2, 


7 France claimed the greateſt part of the 
dutchy of Luxemburgh, as belonging to the 
dutchy of Mentz : ſhe demanded Chinay from 
Spain with all its dependencies; under the 
fame indefinite title ſhe claimed Alſace and 
Little Brabant : ſhe claimed Straſburg as the 
capital of Alſace, and prevailed upon the ma- 
giſtrates, by bribery, to deliver it into her 
hands on the zoth September 1681. Thus, 
when the claim of right was confuted, by ob- 
ſerving that Straſburgh had been excepted in 
the articles of peace as a free city, France re- 
ſorted to this plea, that, as a free city, it was 
entitled to chuſe its own maſter. At the ſame 
time (Sept. 1681) a French garriſon entered 
Caſſel, the capital of Montferrat, by virtue 


empire 1t could not be transferred without the 
emperor's conſent. Variations de la Monarchie 
Francoiſe, tom. iv. p. 248. 

Theſe claims of France far exceeded what 
Charles underſtood to be included in the late 
treaty made with Lewis. He was greatly 
alarmed by them, not from any reſpect to the 
intereſt of the allies, but becauſe he dreaded 
the diſcontents of his people, which might 
bring him under the neceſſity of calling a 
parliament. He remonſtrated vehemently 
againſt Lewis for ſeizing Luxemburgh, but 
was pacified by receiving a million of livres, 
Dalrymple, Ap. p. 15. and 20, 21. 

5 Ralph, vol. i. p. 614. 

9 Ibid, vol, ii. 


xemonſtrated 
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remonſtrated againſt the encroachments of France : he even promiſed 
the Dutch and the Spaniſh ambaſſadors to call a parliament and 
to join in the confederacy; while he ſecretly intimated to France, 


that he had no intention of performing theſe promiſes”, He was 


guilty of ſtill greater duplicity, It was agreed upon between 


Charles and Lewis, that the latter ſhould propoſe to refer the diſpute 
between him and Spain, to the arbitration of Charles. The 
court of Spain, ſuſpicious of the intimate connexion between 
Lewis and Charles, refuſed to acquieſce in the propoſed arbitra- 
tion. Lewis made this a pretext for farther encroachments upon 
the Spaniſh provinces : Charles complained that he was ill-uſed 
by the diſtruſt of that court, and made it a reaſon for withhold- 
ing his aſſiſtance . The conduct of Charles was, perhaps, at no 
former period more open to cenſure, on account of his duplicity and 
his mean ſubjection to the ſchemes and politics of France. What 
a favourable opportunity did the leaders of the popular party now 
enjoy, for rouſing the ſpirit of the nation? How eaſy would it 
have been, to have expoſed the hypocriſy of Charles's remon- 
ſtrances againſt the encroachments of France? How diſgraceful 
to the king and the nation, the contempt with which France treated 
them: | 

The crafty Barillon was aware of this danger, and with great ad- 
dreſs provided againſt it. He ſtill cultivated a correſpondence with 
the popular party”. He amuſed patriotic hopes, and ſeemed to 
lend a favourable ear to a propoſal, made by ſome of the whigs, 
to ſecure the poſſeſſion of Luxemburgh, provided a parliament was 
called **, The reſult of theſe meaſures was, that, after France had 
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10 Dalrymple, Ap. to part 1ſt, p. 15. and in a letter to Lewis, juſtifies the propriety of 


20, &c. continuing his intrigues with the popular party, 
11 Ibid. from the following conſiderations: that, if he had 
12 Ibid. part u, p. 31-2-3, and 78-9, diſcontinued them, the popular party in Eng- 


13 Theſe offers were propoſed. by Mon- land would have ſuſpected the re- union of 
tague, in the name of his party, Barillon, Charles with France: that they would have 
e a 83 

joined 
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obtained every thing ſhe wanted, a truce was ARA to, between her 
and the allies, for the ſpace of twenty years | 

From the diſſolution of the Oxford parliament, the intereſt of the 
duke of York began to revive, and, at laſt, attained to an uncon- 
trolled aſcendancy in directing public meaſures. The treaty 
between his brother and France was forwarded by his zeal and 
activity. He left Scotland, and returned to the court, where he 
ſupported the intereſt of France,, by diſſuading his brother from 
complying with the ſolicitations of the allies '*. The intereſt of the 
duke was ſeconded by the dutcheſs of Portſmouth, to whom he was 
now reconciled, by the mediation of lord Sunderland, and by the 
duke of Ormond, 'who was detained in England with a view 
of ſupporting the meaſures of the court“. The duke of York re- 
ſumed his ſeat in the privy council, and was afterwards reſtored to 
the head of the admiralty. The only check to his influence at this 


time, ſeems to have ariſen from lord Halifax, who, on account of 


his ſervices in the excluſion, was taken into the privy council, and 
afterwards made privy ſeal. Lord Halifax was a friend to moderate 
counſels: he adviſed the king to ſend the duke of York into. Scot- 
land, to call a new parliament, and to take meaſures againſt France, 
in order to reconcile the popular party to the court”, Lord Ro- 
cheſter oppoſed the opinions of Lord Halifax in the privy council, 
and was underſtood to be entirely devoted to the intereſt, and to the 
meaſures, of the duke of York. Not only a diſagreement in ſenti- 
ment, but a keen animoſity, marked the oppoſition between Halifax 
and Rocheſter, The former accuſed the latter of unwarrantable 
profuſion, and of abuſe of his truſt, in the office of treaſurer ; but 


joined with Holland, and made a coalition of is no evidence of his having the authority 
parties at home, with a view of compelling of his party for doing ſo. 

the king to call a parliament, and to enter Life of William, vol. i. p. 120. 

into a war with France. Dalrymple, Ap. 15 Lite of James 1681-2. 

p. 32. But though there is little doubt Life of Ormond, vol. ii. 

that Montague made ſuch offers, yet there Temple, vol. i. p. 461. 
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he was prevented by the interpoſition of the king, from proceeding 
to the inveſtigation of evidence, in ſupport of this charge 
Amidſt the career of proſperity in which the court was advancing, 
it was ſtill expoſed to frequent checks and mortifications, from the 
prevailing influence of the whigs in the metropolis. As a great 
proportion of criminal cauſes was brought forward within che 
diſtrict of the city of London, an immenſe influence fell into the 
hands of the ſheriffs, to whoſe office it belonged to make out the 
liſt of juries. In the tumult and the contention of parties, ſub- 
ſiſting among a free people, it would require a very nice ſelection, 
to find any conſiderable number of men, who have either diſcern- 
ment or moderation to preſerve that cool and unbiaſſed frame of 
mind, which is eſſential to a pure deciſion, in any cauſe, ever ſo re- 
motely connected with ſubjects of political controverſy. The court 
complained of the partiality of juries, and ſuſtained the moſt mor- 
tify ing diſappointment, by the grand jury of Middleſex having re- 
turned their verdi of ignoramus, upon an indictment preſented 
againſt the earl of Shaftſbury *. Unleſs the ſheriffs were gained 
over to its intereſt, it was impoſſible that it could afford that pro- 


tection to friends, or accompliſh that reſentment againſt enemies, 


which were neceſſary to encourage bolder efforts. in the former, 
or to overawe and repreſs the ſecret cabals and intrigues of the 


latter. 


„* Ralph. Dalrymple, Ap. 

19 Somers? Collection, vol, i. p. 196. 

20 The principal articles charged againſt 
lord Shaftſbury were: that he had been en- 
gaged in raiſing a military force againſt the 
king : and that there was found in his ſtudy, 
the copy of an aſſociation againſt govern- 
ment. The violent reſentment of the court 
againſt Shaftſbury operated to the diſap- 
pointment of its object; and this probably 
would have been the eaſe, though the judges 
had been leſs partial to him than they really 
were. It was evident, that great induſtry and 
addreſs had been employed by they court, in 


13 


order to procure evidence againſt him. Some 
of the witneſſes were of a ſuſpicious cha- 
rater, and ſome of the things atteſted by 
them extremely improbable. The conver- 
ſation and the expreſſions aſcribed to lord 
Shaftſbury were quite out of character. There 
ſtill remained evidence enough, if not for 


convicting lord Shaftſbury, yet for laying the 


1681. 
Influence of 
the whigs in 
the city of 
London. 


Nov. 24th. 


foundation of a trial. Notwithſtanding this 


the jury returned a verdict of ignoramus, the 
term uſed when they think the evidence too 
weak to juſtify them in finding the bill. 
State Trials, vol. ui. 

** Life of lord Keeper North. 
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oh In order to accompliſh this important acquiſition, the court having 
— — ſecured the friendſhip of fir John Moor, who was then mayor, 
22 inſtigated him to claim as his right, what had hitherto been con- 
gain the elec- ſidered as a voluntary condeſcenſion on the part of the livery. 


3 in the Though the charter of the city veſted the election of both the 
June 1682. ſheriffs in the common-hall, yet it had been their uſual practice 
to elect, as one of them, that perſon, whoſe health had been drank 
by the lord mayor, in token of his inclinations and recommenda- 
tion. From this precedent it was inferred, that, by the terms of 
the charter, no more could be intended, than to reſerve to the com- 
mon-hall the privilege of approving and confirming the choice of 
the mayor 
* So far the matter in diſpute between the mayor and the livery 
end, appeared of a doubtful nature, and afforded ſcope for plauſible 
arguments in behalf of both the contending parties. Subſequent 
*meaſures, encouraged by the court, and purſued by the mayor, were 
indecent violations of order, and deep encroachments upon the 
rights of the livery. He adjourned the election, contrary to 
form, and not only refuſed to ſuſtain the poll, which was tu- 
multuouſly carried on after adjournment, but, with arbitrary re- 
ſolution, to admit any to vote upon a future poll who would 
not previouſly conſent to his nomination*. The reſtriction was 
/ agreed to only by the friends of the king, and terminated in the 
appointment of two ſheriffs, devoted to his wiſhes and intereſts. 
What a dangerous acquiſition to the influence of miniſtry ? 
From the power of modelling juries, what had not its enemies to 
fear? It ſoon appeared, that their moſt dreadful apprehenſions were 
neither imaginary nor exaggerated. The conduct of the court in- 
dicated a deliberate reſolution, not only of avenging the oppoſition 
it had already received from the whigs, but alſo of extinguiſhing 


their fature influence under the authority of law. Not only deeds, 


> Life of Sir Dudley North. Kennet, _ 23 Kennet.. 


upon 
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upon which a treaſonable conſtruction was put by a forced in- 
terpretation of the ſtatute, were called in queſtion, but expreſ- 
ſions, uſed in the courſe of common converſation, incurred the 
implication of criminal intent. Publications diſreſpectful to the 
duke of York, ſentences in ſermons derogatory to the prerogative, 
and atteſted upon the recollection of prejudiced hearers, were 
now puniſhed with unmerciful ſeverity . The moſt cruel ven- 
geance fell on thoſe who had been active againſt the mayor in 
the contention about the election of ſheriffs; exorbitant fines were 
exacted; miniſterial agents went about from place to place col- 
lecting grounds of accuſation **; and now it was, that the king let 
looſe the laws againſt the diſſenters, and not only forfeited all claim 
to the principles of toleration which he had formerly profeſſed, but, 
to that lenity of diſpoſition, which the partiality of the nation had 
aſcribed to him, notwithſtanding the harſh complexion of many 
public meaſures 

There were, however, various circumſtances which appeared to 
endanger the retention of theſe acquiſitions, lately fallen into the 
ſcale of prerogative, and which ſummoned the utmoſt exertion of 
miniſterial ſagacity, to enſure the permanent and undiſturbed tran- 
quillity of the prince. The bounty of France was precarious, and 
inadequate to the expences of the court of England”. The 
economy and retrenchments which the neceſlity of his affairs de- 
manded, were irkſome and mortifying to Charles, addicted to in- 
dolence, and immerſed in extravagant pleaſure, The nation, at- 
tached to liberty and the conſtitution, would never be brought to 
endure, with patience, the total ſuppreſſion of parliaments. The 
royal declaration, which had contributed ſo much to blunt the edge 


* State Trials, 1682. 35 Ibid. becauſe he releaſed lord Danby from impri- 


»> Kennet. ſonment; a ſtriking inſtance of the meanneſs 
lt is afferted, that the court of France and inflexibility of her reſentment. 
© diſcontinued the payment of Charles's penſion, 
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C 1 P. of party ſpirit, had been more aceeptable to the people, becauſe it 
—— profeſſed a reſpect to the authority of parliaments, and might be 
urged as an obligation upon the king to return to them. It was 
prudent to foreſee this contingency, and to provide againſt it: if 
the king could not lay aſide parliaments altogether, it became ne- 
ceſſary to deviſe ſome plan to change their complexion, and to 
render them more gentle and more ſubmiffive to his will. 

From theſe reflections, aroſe the audacious policy of wreſting their 
preſent charters out of the hands of the corporations, in order to 
new model them by ſuch reſtrictions, as might render their mem- 
bers, elected to ſerve in future parliaments, entirely devoted to the 


1683. 


* 


Quo warran- 
tos. 


12th June, 
1683. 


intereſt of the crown ©. 


The firſt experiment of this plan was 
executed againſt the city of London. 


A quo warranto was iſſued 


againſt the common-council: frivolous irregularities, and even the 
juſt and commendable exerciſe of their power in forming bye-laws 
adapted to. the intereſt and the convenience of the inhabitants, were 
urged to infer a legal forfeiture of their charter. The city firſt 
ood upon its defence, but afterwards, diſcomfited by a ſentence in 
the king's bench, and wrought upon by threats and promiſes, ſur- 
rendered its franchiſes into the hands of the king“. 

Theſe arbitrary proceedings were not confined to the city of Lon- 
don, whoſe violence had expoſed them to the cenſure of men of 


* Kennet, 

29 While the diſpute with London was de- 
pending, ſome of the boroughs made a volun- 
tary ſurrender of their charters, 

As the judgment paſſed againſt the city was 
not immediately recorded, the common-coun- 
cil preſented a petition to the king, expreſſing 
a deep ſenſe of their offences, and promiſing 
future loyalty and obedience: upon which the 
charter of the city was reſtored, with regula- 
tions, which, in effect, veſted the crown with 
a negative upon the choice of the mayor and 


ſheriffs. Echard. | 
The chief juſtice Saunders had the peruſal 
p | 


of all the indictments and the informations, 
preſerved at the inſtance of the crown, in the 

caſes of the quo warrantos, Life of Lord 
Keeper North, p. 225. 

The perſon who, in the laſt year of Charles, 
had the principal direction in the law depart- 
ment, was fir Francis North, made chancellor. 
after the death of the earl of Nottingham. 

He poſſeſſed very confiderable abilities, and. 
though highly attached to the court, did not 

connect himſelf with any of the miniſters, but 

profeſſed to reſt his merit and importance 
upon the reſpeR he ſhewed to the laws and to 
the conſtitution, Ralph, vol. i. p. 708. 
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land. Intimidated by the fate and the example of the capital, they 
were content to reſign their privileges, and to receive them again as 
a favour from the crown, mutilated and circumſcribed, for the 
purpoſe of rendering its influence, in future elections, paramount 
to all internal oppoſition from the members of the corporations“. 
While we execrate that arbitrary ſpirit which trampled upon the 
very forms of law, we muſt at the ſame time deſpiſe that abject 
timidity, which not only reſtrained the corporations from a manly 
and becoming reſiſtance, but rendered them acceſſory to their own 
diſgrace, and to the deſtruction of national liberty. Where now 
is that noble ſpirit of patriotiſm, which, with unwearied circum- 


ſpection, watched every avenue of danger, and caught alarm at the 


moſt diſtant approach of tyranny? Never was there a louder call, 
nor a juſter cauſe for reſiſting, with fortitude and obſtinacy, the 
meaſures of the court, than when Charles, by exacting from the 


corporations the ſurrender of their privileges, made ſuch an undiſ- 


guiſed and outrageous attack upon the fences of liberty and the 
conſtitution. Seldom had there been any opportunity of reſiſtance, 
when it was encouraged by a more promiſing proſpect of ſucceſs. 
In the queſtion concerning the excluſion, juftice and expediency 
feemed to interfere: whatever might be the iſſue of that queſtion, 
the danger ariſing from it appeared immenſe and unavoidable; and 
it was only, after an interval of ſuſpence and uncertainty, that 
the cautious mind could be brought to. any determination what 
to prefer. But here was an obvious violation of right ; a long con- 
nected train of dangers preſented itſelf to the eye. If the franchiſes 
of the boroughs were invaded without a ſtruggle, might not the pre- 
eedent be applied with equal propriety to the change, or the limita- 
tion, of the rights of the freeholders ? What was the difference be- 


30 Echard. 
tween 


Timidity and 
ſubmiſſion of 
the people. 
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o HF. tween a king who reigned without the name of a parliament or the 
w——  veſtige of control, and a king who reigned over a parliament, com- 


1683. 


Detection of 
. conſpiracy; 
June. 


March: 


poſed of members, named and choſen by his command ? If the 
boroughs had made only a feeble reſiſtance to theſe arbitrary pro- 
ceedings, till they had been ſubmitted to the deliberate review 
of the wiſer and more impartial part of the nation, the danger muſt 
have been detected, the ſpirit of the people rouſed, and the court re- 
duced to the neceſſity of relinquiſhing the diſpute with that diſgrace 
and diminution of power, which always attend the defeated ſchemes 
of uſurpation. 

In the inſtances recited, we have obſerved the power of the crown 
ſtretched beyond the limits of law, in conformity to arbitrary 
ſchemes, formed in the cabinet after the diſſolution of the laſt par- 
liament. Accidental circumſtances now concurred, with political 
manceuvres, to turn the balance ſtill more in favour of the mo- 
narchy, and to diſcourage all future conſultations and attempts to 
interrupt the alarming progreſs of regal ambition. 

A conſpiracy againſt the ſtate was diſcovered, and it appeared, 
that a circumſtance, merely accidental, had prevented the aſſaſſina- 
tion of the king on his return from Newmarket ; and, though this 
atrocious deſign was diſclaimed by the moſt reſpectable perſons who 
were accuſed of the Rye-houſe plot, yet, there was a clear proof of 
their having had frequent meetings with others, who were convicted 
of conſpiring againſt the life of the king and his brother. It was 


farther 


3: It was called the Rye-houſe plot, be- morſe as he pretended, made a diſcovery of 
cauſe the deſign of it was to aſſaſſinate the the conſpiracy to ſecretary Jenkins, and, after 
king and the duke of York as they returned his example, others of the conſpirators of- 
from Newmarket, at a place called the Rye. fered to become witneſſes for the king. 
houſe, belonging to Rumbold, one of the From their information it appeared, that, 
conſpirators. A fire, which happened at after the diſſolution of the Oxford parlia- 
Newmarket, was the occaſion of the king's ment, frequent meetings had been held by 
returning to London, before the conſpirators many of the whigs, in order to conſult about 
were prepared for the execution of their de- the moſt proper methods for controlling the 
ſign. Some of them conſidered it as a pro- arbitrary meaſures of the court. A corre- 
vidential interpoſition in behalf of the king, ſpondence was kept up with the diſaffected 
and one Kieling, under the preſſure of re- party in Scotland; different plans were ſug- 


. geſted, 


\ 
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farther remarkable, that this conſpiracy had been concerted at the 
ſame time, and in the ſame place, with thoſe meaſures of the laſt 
parliament which were moſt obnoxious to the court, and that the 
charge was brought home to thoſe very perſons who had promoted, 
with the greateſt zeal, the proſecution of the popiſh plot and the 
bill of excluſion. The language then held by them was, that the 
life of the king was in danger, and an anxiety to preſerve his life 
was the profeſſed motive of their zeal. By their perſuaſion, the 
commons reſolved, that if the king ſhould come to a violent death, 
they would revenge it upon thoſe of the Roman catholic: religion- 
But now it was evident, that, by ſubſtituting imaginary dangers in 


14; 
CHA FP. 


— — 
1683. 


ruinous to 
the whigs. 


the place of real ones, and by defaming the reputation of the inno- 


cent, they meant to lull the ſuſpicions of the nation, till their deſign 
ſhould be ripe for execution, and which had nearly accompliſhed its 
tremendous effects. While many reflected with abhorrence upon 
the deep hypocriſy with which theſe men had acted, by a connec- 
tion of ſentiment extremely natural, though neither logical nor 
candid, they carried back the iniquity of their preſent conduct to 
the meaſures they had hitherto purſued, and extended it to all who 
had been connected with them, while the character of their op- 
ponents in the ſame proportion, and with as little propriety, met with 
eſteem and confidence. This was a fatal blow to the intereſt of 
that party, from which alone reſiſtance to the preſent nn mea- 
ſures could be expected. 

Diſcomfited by theſe diſaſters, the whigs ſunk into deſpond- 
ency; and no future oppoſition ſeems to have been meditated 


geſted, according to the temper and the mo- 
tives of individuals. It had been propoſed at 
one of theſe meetings, to make an inſurrection 
in the city, and to ſeize the king's guards. 
The aſſaſſination of the king had been occa- 
fionally mentioned, but reprobated by the moſt 
reſpectable members of theſe aſſociations, 
Kennet. North's Examen, p. 393-8. 

When this conſpiracy was diſcovered, un- 
con nected parts of it were confounded, and 


the expreſſions and actions of individuals in- 
diſcriminately imputed to all who had aſſo- 
ciated with them. The trials of the conſpi- 
rators were conducted with the greateſt rigour, 
and ſome eſſential forms of law violated. 
State Trials, vol. iii.' Vindication of Lord 
Ruſſel. Ibid. 

32 North's Examen. Lord Guildford's MS. 
Dalrymple, Ap. p. 64. 


during 


The court 
triumphant. 


* 
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— — Shaftſbury, the moſt able, Ruſſel, the moſt virtuous of the 


1683, 


Death and 
character of 
Charles, 


Reflections. 


party, were no more: the reſtraints of law removed, the ſpirit of 
the nation broken and ſubdued, the heads of the country party 
fallen into diſcredit, by the crimes and the misfortunes of their 
aſſociates, the influence of the crown became ſupreme and irre- 
ſiſtible. 1355 \ 
Charles did not long ſurvive to enjoy his proſperity, if it de- 
ſerves that name. He languiſhed under an oppreſſion of ſpirits 
for ſeveral months, and after an apoplectic ſtroke, from which he 
recovered in ſome degree, .relapſed again, and expired on the ſixth 
of February one thouſand ſix hundred and eighty-five. 
It is not to be denied, that nature had furniſhed the mind 
of this prince with a' more than common ſhare of genius and 
taſte. Affability, ſprightlineſs, wit, and good breeding, conveyed 
an amiable view of his character to thoſe who ſurrendered judge- 


ment to the ſudden and tranſient impreſſions of converſation and 
external manners. | 


Tried by that ſyſtem, which aſcribes tranſcendent merit to the 
graces, few royal characters appear more deſerving of applauſe and 
admiration : few will ſtand lower in the deciſion of thoſe, who 
hold moral accompliſhments to be the moſt eſſential ornaments of 
character, and the only genuine baſis of eſteem and praiſe. 

Without any ſenſe of religious principle, ungrateful to his own 


friends, and the friends of his father; timid and fluctuating in his 
| counſels; deſtitute of all pretenſions to patriotiſm; ever ready to 


ſacrifice the intereſt and glory of his country to the gratifica- 
tion of his pleaſures, and the ſupply of his wants ; what remains 
to claim the approbation, or reſtrain the ſevereſt reproach, of im- 

partial poſterity ? | 
The ſatisfaction which Charles enjoyed in the latter period of his 
reign, on account of his triumph over the whig party, muſt have 
been greatly diminiſhed, by the perſonal mortifications he incurred, 
from 
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from the inſolence and the treachery of France. How painful muſt it C * P, 
have been, to diſcover that Lewis had been intriguing with thoſe Co 


very perſons in England, whom he had conſidered as enemies to his 
own government, and to the intereſt of France? Nay, ſo little re- 
ſpect did Lewis ſhow, either to the honour or the domeſtic tran- 
quillity of Charles, that he was acceſſory to a deſign, of expoſing him 
to the contempt of his ſubjects, and of all Europe, by a publication 
of the ſecret treaties, by which Charles, to his diſgrace, had connected 


himſelf with the court of France“. The encroachments which the 


French king made upon Flanders, were a mockery of the engage- 
ments into which he had entered with Charles by the laſt money 
treaty. His invaſion of the principality of Orange, was an inſult 
to the royal family of England. A circumſtance which, we may 
believe, made a deeper impreſſion upon the mind of Charles, was the 
withholding the penſion promiſed to him, for remaining an indif- 
ferent ſpectator of ſuch outrageous ufurpations, at a time when 
he was reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs, on account of his contracted 
and embarraſſed revenue. Thus, like. the unhappy female, who 
has fallen a prey to the ſnares of the licentious ſeducer, robbed of 
her innocence, ad cheated of the reward of her proſtitution, con- 
ſigned to infamy and to poverty, Charles, if any ſpark of ſenſibi- 
lity remained, muſt have been torn with all thoſe pangs of remorſe 
and of ſhame, which reſult from the conſciouſneſs of the baſeſt ini- 
quity and moſt egregious folly. No wonder, if, as atteſted by co- 
temporary hiſtorians, he became penſive and melancholy, and enter- 
tained ſerious thoughts of changing the plan of his government“. 
The arrangements he had made in the ſeveral corporations by the 
guo warranto proſecutions, and a conſiderable reinforcement added 
to his army by the garriſon recalled from Tangiers, would probably 


. encourage him to hope, that if he called another parliament, he would 
find it more obſequious to his delires *. 


3 Dalcymple, Ap. p l Life of Lord Keeper North. 
State * 2 W. 4 i. 36 Welwood, p. 137. 
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Acceſſion of James. Eten Thats to Loyalty. A Parliament. 


Acceſſion of 
James. 


as the moſt calamitous that could befal the nation, was accom- 
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d H A v2 Vit. 


. 


| Extraordinary Compliance of Parliament. Invafion by Argyle and Mon- 
' mouth ;-— Defeat of Monmouth; —Cruelties exerciſed againſt his Adberents ; 
Arbitrary Meaſures,,—and Bigotry of the King. Ile applies to Parlia- 
ment for an Augmentation of the Army ;— Intimates his ' diſpenſing with 
the Teſts. —The Commons remonſtrate againſt diſpenſing with the Teſts ;— 
— Oppoſe the Augmentation of the ay, —T he King angry with the com- 
mons,—The Lords review the King's Speech. — Parliament prorogued.— 
Influence of the King declines. —Charater of Sunderland, —of Petre,— 
of Tefferies.—The King retains in his Service the Officers who had taken 
the Tefts.—Trial of the diſpenſing Power. —The King exerciſes it in the 
Charter-Houſe Hoſpital; —in the Univerſity of Cambridge; —in Magdalen 
College, Oxford. Dangerous Power of the Etcleflaſtical Commiſſion.—— 
The King uſes Means to obtain a corrupt Parliament.—-Diſappeinted.— 
Orders bis Army to be encamped. — Declaration for Liberty of Conſcience, 
The Biſhops refuſe to tranſmit it to their very 1 are impriſoned, 
tried, - and acquitted. 


AMES the ſecond aſcended the throne in peace; and an event, 
which a few years before had been anticipated with horror, 


pliſhed, not only without reſiſtance, but without the appearance of 
diſcontent, or the apprehenſion of danger. Of the cabals, the 
menaces, and the virulent ſpirit, of the excluſioniſts, no traces were 
to be found. A change of political ſentiments, no lefs ſudden 
and remarkable, awaits the obſervation of the hiſtorian. A prince, 
inveſted with extenſive prerogative, and flattered with the moſt 
ardent expreſſions of attachment, through the baneful influence of 
obſtinate 
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obſtinate and infatuated bigotry, abdicates his throne, almoſt with- © H 4 
. out a ſtruggle, -and is compelled to linger out the remainder of his er 
_ in exile and diſgrace. int 7 * 
A variety of circumſtances concurred, to difppoint the unfavour- Circumſtan- 


ces favoura- 


able conjectures of preceding years, to change the temper of the ble to loyal- 
nation, and to render the commencement of this reign auſpicious ”” 


and popular beyond expeCtation. The commerce of England, 

which had been progreflive ſince the era of the reformation, had, 

of late, increaſed with more rapid ſucceſs, and diffuſed proſperity 

among every order of men. A long continuance of peace taught 

the people to value and to enjoy the bleſſings of a ſettled govern- 

ment; bleſſings too important to be expoſed to interruption or 

hazard, by liſtening raſhly to ſpeculations. of amendment, or by 

the anticipation of remote and precarious dangers. Popular opi- 

nion was, in ſome reſpects, favourable to the character of the 

new ſovereign. He had acquired reputation for ingenuity and 

courage, as a naval officer; he was believed to poſſeſs induſtry, and 

a capacity for buſineſs; and the profeſſion of patriotic zeal raiſed 

high expectations from the application of thoſe talents to the na- 

tional welfare. It was hoped that the influence of the French 

court, ſo odious to Engliſhmen, would be aboliſhed, under the | 
adminiſtration of a prince who profeſſed a high ſenſe of national 
honour, and openly declared his deteſtation of a political ſyſtem 

ſubſervient to the views of a foreign prince. Inſinuations of 

the indolence and inactivity of the former reign were not reſtrained 


It is now certain, that all James's pre- 
tences to act with independence, and to throw 
off the influence of France, were hypocritical, 


He formed, from the very beginning, the 


plan of reigning without a partiament. © He 
ſummoned his parliament, for which he makes 


many apologies to Lewis, only in order to be. 
enabled to reign without it, after having ob- 


tained, by its means, the ſettlement of the 
revenue for life. He ſolicited a preſent of 


2% U 2 


money ſrom France, and was highly gratified 
with the / obtaining of it. Dalrymple, Ap. 
p- 10g-12-13-47., He ,renewed the treaty 
with Holland, ſummer 1685; but the reaſon 


of this was the backwardneſs of France to an- 


ſwer ins demands for money. Compare Me- 
moires de la Derniere Revolution d' Angleterre, 
par L. B. T. D' Avaux, vol. iit: 1685. 
Dalrymple, Ap. p. 158. 164. 
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ance of par- 
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by a grateful delicacy, due, upon the part of the preſent prince, to 
the memory of a brother, who had never acted with ſteadineſs 
and vigour in any cauſe but his. Manly counſels, bold meaſures, 
prompt and vigorous execution, were expected from the activity 
and promiſes of the new ſovereign. Though, from theſe motives, 
the inelinations of the people were favourable to him, James did 
not chuſe to truſt to their voluntary obſequiouſneſs, for the return 
of members attached to the intereſt of the court. Every advantage 
was taken of thoſe alterations which had been introduced, in the late 
reign, into the charters of corporations. Addreſſes and ſolicitations 
were added, with ſuch ſucceſs, that when the liſts of the repre- 
ſentatives to ſerve in the new parliament were preſented to the king, 
he obſerved, with ſatisfaction, that there were not n forty names 
which: he could wiſh to expunge. 

The ſpeech of the king to his parliament . with 
the prepoſſeſſions they had formed of his character, and ſeemed 
to expreſs his ſincerity, firmneſs, and public ſpirit. He promiſed 
to maintain the eftabliſhed religion and government, and to, deſire 
no power or greatneſs beyond the limits of the conſtitution. = 
The compliance and generoſity | of the - parliament yielded to 
the prince the moſt ſatisfactory ſpecimen of a loyal, zeal. Both 
houſes were unanimous in ſettling the revenue upon his majeſty for 
life, in the ſame manner as it had been ſettled upon the late king“. 
James, during the interval between the death of his brother and 
the meeting of parliament, had continued to levy the cuſtoms by 
proclamation. With a deference to prerogative, at once ſervile 
and perfidious, this exerciſe of power, ſo deeply encroaching upon 
the privileges of the commons, was neither marked with cenſure 
in the reply to his majeſty's ſpeech, nor even, by the moſt diſtant 
hint of diſapprobation, referred to by either houſe in the courſe of 
their debates. Agrecally to the ſame overſtrained delicacy, a mo- 


» ak Wellwood. 5 Coke, 19th May. >? Journ. Lords, Commons, 27th May. 
| tion 
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tion for an addreſs to his majeſty; that he would be pleaſed to put © 7 A F 
in execution the laws againſt the diſſenters, was thrown out; and it 
was reſolved, that they ſhould. rely with implicit confidence, upon 1658. 
his gracious promiſes and repeated declarations, to defend the pro- 

teſtant religion . A motion was made to extend the laws againſt 

treaſon; and, from the preſent temper of parliament, there is little 

room to doubt, that, if the ſeſſion had been protracted, this and other 
dangerous conceſſions to e, n have obtained the ſanction 

of the legiſlature. 


The news of an invaſion in Scotland No the earl of year and Invaſion by 
in England by the duke of Monmouth, circumſcribed the opera. 5 pam 
tions of a zeal more fervent than wiſe, and engroſſed the whole TS; 
attention of parliament. The declarations of Monmouth and Argyle 
were communicated to both houſes by the order of the king, and 
ſupplies were requeſted to enable him to augment the' navy and the 
army, and to put the nation in a proper ſtate of defence. The king 
was thanked for his attention; the declarations of Monmouth and 
of Argyle were voted treaſon. The army of Monmouth was com- Defeat of 
pletely. routed, he himſelf taken prifoner, and brought to an in- Monmouth. | 
famous execution, in little more than a month after his arrival in 
England. The deſtruction of an enemy fo formidable by ambition 15th July. 
and popularity, gratified the reſentment, and augmented the power, 
of James; but the mercileſs gratification of that reſentment, and 
the wanton abuſe of that power, haſtened his final diſgrace and ruin. 

The ſeverities inflicted upon the unhappy adherents to Monmouth, Cruekies 

gave an inſight into the king's character, and revived again thoſe — FO 
ſuſpicions, which even the party, who firſt entertained them, were ens. 
deſirous to have buried in oblivion, and ſpread general horror over 

the nation. An age of advanced civilization beheld thoſe wanton 


exertions of cruelty and of vengeance, which form the blackeſt 


Journ. Commons, 27th May. 
6 Journ, Lords and Commons, * May, 13th, 15th, and 23d June. 
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features of ſociety in its rudeſt ſtate, and rouſe indignation in every 
breaſt. where the ſtnalteſt ſpark of compaſſion dwells. In ſome of 
thoſe towns which had opened their gates to Monmouth, the inno- 
cent and the guilty were promiſcuouſly put to the ſword. Many 
were condemned upon the flighteſt evidence, and ordered to im- 
MeGiate execution. Colonel Kirk, who, with a diſpoſition naturally 
brutal, had acquired the habits of a ſavage nation among whom he 
had refided, ſeemed to find his paſtime in ſuperintending theſe 
horrid executions. Jefferies, the chief juſtice, proſtituted the autho- 
tiry of office, and the fanQtion of law, to cover a congenial ſpirit of 
eruelxy, and, regardleſs of every exculpatory circumſtance, doomed 
to infamous puniſhment thoſe who were ſuſpected to have been 
favourable, but in their hearts, to Monmouth, or who had indulged 
the dictates of humanity, in endeavouring to conceal any of their 
friends who had joined his ſtandard. Almoſt every trial in this 
bloody circuit affords the moſt ſhocking examples of partiality, 


petulance, oppreſſion, and barbarity, on the part of the judge. 


Arbitrary 


__- meaſures 


Though the king profeſſed to have been ignorant of theſe enormities, 
when he perceived the deteſtation they excited throughout every 
part of the kingdom, yet we are warranted to conclude, that, in his 


_ ſight, they appeared highly meritorious, eſpecially as the execrable 


perpetrators of them were honoured with ſignal marks of royal fa- 
vour. Jefferies, ſtained with blood, and loaded with the curſes of 
the people, found a welcome reception into the preſence of his ſove- 
reign; and, as if it had been for the reward of his iniquity, was 
dignified with a peerage, and ſoon after inveſted with the office of 
chancellor 

But IR could render the viftory of the king over his diſaf- 
fected ſubjects more beneficial to the nation, and more hurtful to 
himſelf, than the inducing him to drop the maſk, and with openneſs 
and precipitancy to purſue thoſe n meaſures, which, if they 


7 Coke. Burnet. WV 4 Butnet, ke. 
had 
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bad been covered with artifice, and carried on with prudence, -wight 
have taken effect, ere his people were aware of danger, and rivettad 
upon their necks thoſe chains, from which no future efforts could 
have delivered them. No extraordinary degree of ſagacity was now 
requiſite, to penetrate inta the nature of his temper and of his de- 
ſigns; the ſpirit of bigotry actuated and pervaded every meafure 
he undertook ; zeal for his religion was the central paint, to which, 
by an irreſiſtible power of attraQion, all his thoughts, affections, and 
actions, were drawn; even arbitrary power, in his eſtimation, was 
only a ſecondary objec: his enthuſſaſm far outftripped. bis ambi- 
tion; and if he wiſhed to extend his prerogative, it was chiefly 
with a view to ſtrengthen his hands, as a faithful champion and 
ſon of the church. The importation of catholic prieſts, the erec- 
tion of maſs-houſes and of popiſh ſchogls, and a numerous hoſt of 
ſuperſtitious. proſelytes, were, in his apprehenſion, the moſt ſplendid 


trophies that could adorn his crown and ſignalize his reign? 


9 On the firſt ſabbath after his acceſſion, 
the king openly attended the Roman eatho- 
lic worſhip. He was defirous, at the ſame time, 
of avoiding the cenſure of innovation. He pub- 
liſhed a declaration fubſcribed by the late king, 
profeſling his adherence to the faith gf Rome; 
as if the opinion of a prince ſo notoriouſly 
indifferent with reſpect to all religion, fuppo - 
lang that opinion had been well authenticated, 
could have operated to the conviction of any 
man, guided by reaſon or principle. He in- 
vited Roman cathohc prieſts from foreign 
countries, and encouraged them to exerciſe 
their functions openly, and in defiance of the 
law. A Roman catholic biſhop was conſecrated 


within his on chapel at Windſor. Laymen of 


the ſame communion were, made king's conn- 
ſel, judges, lords lieutenants of counties, 
ſheriffs, juſtices of the peace, and mayors of 
corporations. Lord Caſtlemain was ſent am- 
baſſador to the pope, to ſolicit, in the name of 
the king, the re-union of England with the 
holy ſee, and to implore his forgiveneſs. 
In Ireland, all regulations and laws far 
maintaining the proteſtant religion were ſet 


2 


aſide. The army was new modelled, proteſtant 
officers were deprived of their commiſſions, 
upon the moſt frivolous pretences : ſome, be- 
cauſe they had ſerved under a republican go- 
vernment, a ſtain, which, at the reſtoration, 
extended oyer the whole army and navy in 
England; others were diſmiſſed, on account 
of original guilt, being deſcended from parents 
who had ſerved under the protector. Whale 
regiments were diſbanded, it was ſuſpected, for 
no hetter reaſon. To prevent the power of re- 
ſiſtancę, under any provocation whatever, thę 


arms of the proteſtant militia were called in. 


The raſhneſs and oppreſſion of theſe meaſures 
were rendered more flagrant and intolerable, 
by the violent temper of the agent employed 
to carry them into execution, By the advice of 
father Petre, lord Tyrconnel was promoted 
to the lieutenancy in Ireland, in the room of 
lord Clarendon, whoſe moderation and religion 
rendered him obnoxious to all who wiſhed 
well to the popiſh intereſt. Dalrymple, Ap. 
P. 262. Clarendon's Diary, paſſim. A Letter 
to a Proteſtant in Ireland. 
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The rebellion of Monmouth furniſhed" the king with a plauſible 
pretext for riſing in his demands for ſupplies, and for 'propoſing-an 


He applies to augmentation of his ſtanding army; while, at the ſame time, it 


parliament 
for an aug- 
mentation was 


his diſpenſing 
with the teſts. 


mons re mon- 


with the _ 


Oppoſe the 


augmentation 
of the army. 


manifeſted, in an alarming view, how reſolutely he was devoted to 
the intereſt of the Roman catholic church. After repreſenting the 
militia as inadequate to the defence of the nation, upon ſuch emer- 
gency as that which had lately occurred, he informed them, that he 
had diſpenſed with the law, in giving commiſſions to many officers 
who had not taken the teſts in compliance with the act of parlia- 
ment. He pleaded ſucceſs and gratitude, as ample vindications of 
this meaſure, and announced his firm purpoſe of perſevering in a 
plan of government equally unpopular and unconſtitutional. 

The houſe of lords thanked the king for his OY without any 
reſerve, or any mark of diſcontent. 

The commons were not 10. tame, nor ſo careleſs, as to overlook the 
dangerous tendency of thoſe meaſures which the king avowed and 
juſtified. They voted and drew up an addreſs, repreſenting to him, 
that the teſts could not by any means be diſpenſed. with ; and pray- 
ing him to diſmiſs thoſe officers who were, by repeated ſtatutes, diſ- 
qualified from entering into his ſervice. But while they guarded 
the conſtitution with firmneſs, they were not incapable of viewing, 
with indulgence and reſpect, or even backward in ſeconding with 
liberality, thoſe ſentiments of gratitude which the king expreſſed to- 
wards his catholic ſubjets. They brought in a bill to indemnify 
ſuch of that perſuaſion as had ſerved in the army againſt Mon- 
mouth, and; at the ſame time, to reward them with penſions **. 

Next to the diſpenſing with the teſts, the augmenting of the 
ſtanding army was the moſt unpopular meaſure which his majeſty 
could have propoſed to his parliament. The day of implicit obe- 
dience was now at an end. The augmentation of the army was 

nn oppoſed. The militia was recommended as the ſafeſt mode 


10 Jours. Commons, 14th hal 16th November. 


of 
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of national defence; and, in oppoſition to the language of the king's 
ſpeech, their' ſervices againſt een were * to be the moſt 
important and illuſtrious. 

The debate cloſed with a motion for a bill for the TOR ads 
of the militia **. The ſum of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds was 
agreed to by the houſe, as a ſupply to his majeſty, without any de- 
ſcription or limitation of. the purpoſe to which it was to be applied. 

To the addreſs of the commons the king replied in terms of ſharp 
reprehenſion, and, by a new evidence of a temper, obſtinate and 


untractable, rouſed alarm, and ſuggeſted to them the neceſſity of a 


general combination, to repel thoſe encroachments which, if ſuffered 
to paſs unnoticed, threatened the total extirpation of their religion 
and liberties. He ſaid, he did not expect to have received ſuch 
language from his commons, eſpecially after his known character 
for truth; and yet the very meaſure which gave occaſion to the 
addreſs, was a flagrant violation of the promiſe he made to his 
people upon his acceſſion to the throne. | 

The imprudence of the king's reply, and the ſhock. it t gave to 
the intereſt of the court, were ſoon evident, from a change in the 
temper of the houſe of lords. They had before unanimouſly ap- 
proved of the king's ſpeech, without attending to that clauſe which 
intimated his reſolution of diſpenſing with the teſts ; and their. negli- 
gence .and precipitancy had drawn upon them. the cenfure of many 
who were fincerely attached to the conſtitution. The purpoſe of 
the king, repeated in his anſwer to the commons with an air of 
defiance, invited the immediate and ſpirited exertions of the pa- 
triotic lords. They now moved for a review of the ſpeech, with a 
premeditated intention to concur with the commons in teſtifying 
their diſapprobation of his having announced his reſolution to diſ- 
penſe with the teſts The tardineſs and the irregularity of the mo- 

tion afforded the friends of the court ſpecious grounds for oppoſing 


Journ. Commons, 12th November, 12 Journ, Lords, 19th November. 
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© _ it. The importance of the ſubje&; and the: magnitude al the 
w———— danger, over- ruled a ſerupulous adherenee to forms, and _ motion 
for reviewing the ſpeech was carried by a great majority ; 
The king, aware that his parliament, in their ene Ai capacity, 
might have confiderable inflitence in obſtructing thoſe favourite mea- 

ſures to which in vain he had attempted to render them ſubfervient, 
formed the purpoſe of an immediate prorogation. He ſacrificed his 
intereſt to his bigotry, and preferred the alternative of loſing the 
ſum of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, voted by the commons, to 
the neceſſity of abandoning the meaſures he had already adopted in 
Parliament behalf of thoſe of His: favourite communion. The parliament was 
pProrogued from the tenth of November to the tenth of February 

one thouſand ſix hundred and eighty- ix. 


og of From the prorogation of this parliament, we trace the decline. of 
dines. the power of James. The attachment of his proteſtant ſubjects was 
totally effaced by the dangers impending over their religion; his. 
reputation for prudence and for integrity, lately ſo eminent, was 
impeached; the tone of adulation began to die away; individuals, 
and aſſociations of men, who hitherto had been the warmeſt ad vo 
cates for prerogative, at laſt became monuments of the folly of their 
favourite doctrines, and were driven by inevitable neceſſity to purſue 
thoſe meaſures, which, in ſpeculation, they held to be eriminal. 
Prerogative, it is true, became more active and more reſolute in its 
execution, but; like thoſe tumours which ſwell the body in the laſt 
ſtage of diſeaſe, in proportion as it was ſtretched, its.vital powers. 

were declining. | 
Few alterations at the beginning of this reign were made in'the 
miniſtry, as it ſtood at the death of Charles II. Lord Rocheſter 
was high treaſurer; lord Godolphin, who had been formerly at the 
head of the treaſury, was appointed treafurer to the queen; the 
marquis of Halifax was removed from the privy ſeal to be preſident 
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of the council; the earl of Clarendon ſucceeded him in the ee ef * P. 

privy ſeal. 2 
From an b conceit of his own abilities, and a habit of 
application, the only | accompliſhment in which he excelled his 
brother, the king was determined to be his own miniſter ; and while 
this reſolution prevented perſons of greater integrity and honour 
from interfering in his counſels, it laid him open to the influence of 
others, who, from intereſted purpoſes, or a congenial ſpirit of 
bigotry, flattered his pre) Jaco, abetted 1 arbitrary ſchemes, and 

precipitated him into ruin“. 
Lord Sunderland, though he had oppoſed the perſonal intereſt of Character of 


the duke of York in the late reign, was not only admitted into ad- 
miniſtration, but quickly ſurpaſſed all his colleagues in the ſhare he 
held of his maſter's. confidence, and diſplayed an aſcendency over 
his counſels, which he maintained to the eve of the revolution. His 
introduction to the favour of the prince, and his growing influence, 
were promoted by the patronage of the queen, whoſe ſolicitations 
and advice, on various occaſions, were diſcovered to ſway the incli- 
nations of her huſband, often contrary to the maxims of prudence, 
and the ordinary rules of attachment. From that jealouſy, which is 
often found to ſubſiſt between the relations of the huſband by dif- 
ferent marriages, Clarendon and Rocheſter became obnoxious to the 
queen, more than any of the other competitors for the royal favour. 
They were the neareſt relations of the king's children. To the 
hereditary loyalty of their father, who had been opprefled by fac- 
tion, they had added perſonal ſervices of high deſert, and by their 
Ready zeal for the intereſts of the duke of York, during the depend- 
ence of the excluſion bill, laid him under ftrong obligations of 
gratitude, and eſtabliſhed a claim of preference to the honours which 
he now had it in his power to diſpenſe. The queen wiſhed to at- 
tach to her intereſt ſome perſon, whoſe diſtinguiſhed abilities and 
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obſequiouſneſs to his maſter, might ſerve as a counterpoiſe to that 


w—— immoderate influence, which, ſhe had reaſon to fear, would now 


1685. 


. deyolve upon the relations of the king by his firſt marriage. The 


character of Sunderland prompted him to ſolicit, and qualiſied him 


to obtain, the deſtined preference. Habits of profuſion required 


liberal reſources, and rendered him anxious to retain his employ- 
ments, as the means of gratifying them. An uncommon capacity 


for buſineſs, cultivated by experience in the official line, juſtified a 


recommendation to the moſt important employments, and infured 


credit and advantage to his patron. By inſinuation, flexibility, in- 
duſtry, in all of which he was a proficient, he obtained a preference 


to perſons of purer virtue, who were engaged with him in a com- 


petition for favours. The diverſified operations of the ſame predo- 
minant diſpoſition were never more cnqmpituouſly diſplayed, than 


by the oppoſite conduct of Shaftfbury and Sunderland. Alike en- 
ſlaved to ambition, they exerted every nerve, and every faculty, to 
gratify it. The different methods adopted by them for this end, 
marked the diſſimilitude of their tempers. Shaftſbury, impetuous 
and over-bearing, aſſaulted the forts of power by ſtorm and by vio- 


lence : Sunderland, timid, crafty, ſubmiſſive, attempted to gain poſ- 
feſſion of them by the leſs ſuſpected, but not lefs ſucceſsful, plan of 


mining and ambuſcade. The one, by alarming the fears of his 


ſovereign, expected to ſubdue his mind to a reluctant compliance 
with his ambitious ſchemes ; the other, by flattering his weakneſs 
and prejudices, infinuated himſelf into his confidence and favour. 
With a flexibility, inconſiſtent with any ſhadow of principle, he 


approved, he flattered, he abetted the various humours and meaſures 
of every maſter whom he ſerved. Though a violent excluſioniſt, 


he retained his office, and a great ſhare of court intereſt in the late 
reign, by the addreſs and affiduity with which he cultivated the 
favour of the king's miſtreſs, the ducheſs of Portſmouth. By the 
ſame dexterous accommodation of manners, he now gained the 


Z "op good 
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good graces of the queen, and was ſelected by her to be the head of 
that party by which ſhe intended to undermine the influence of the 
family of Clarendon . Her expectations were not diſappointed. 
He quickly engroſſed the confidence of his maſter; he became a 
convert to his religion; honoured prieſts and confeſſors; joined in 
their conſultations; and prompted, as it is ſuſpected, the moſt vio- 
lent attacks upon the eſtabliſhed religion and government“. 


Father Petre, his confeſſor, was the oracle to whom James re- 


ſorted with implicit faith, and regarded at laſt as his political, as 
well as his religious, preceptor. As if it had been to publiſh his 
defiance of national prejudices, no diſguiſe was uſed to conceal the 
affection and the deference he paid a perſon, whoſe profeſſion and 
character juſtly rendered him obnoxious to the odium and the 
jealouſy of his proteſtant ſubjects. He was made clerk of the cloſet, 
and admitted a member of the privy council; and that his majeſty 
might enjoy frequent and eaſy acceſs to his private converſation, 
apartments were aſſigned him within the precincts of his palace. 
Petre was a man of ſlender abilities, and a ſcanty proportion of 
learning, but of an enthuſiaſtic and furious ſpirit, which ruſhed 
upon its favourite object, without diſcerning the obſtacles which 
intervened; ignorant of every rule of prudence, and of the moſt 
common arts of managing the tempers of men. To his aſcendency 
over the mind of the king, and of his conſort, were aſcribed the 
openneſs, the precipitancy, the violence of thoſe plans in ſupport of 
the Roman catholic religion, diſapproved of by its more prudent 
_ adherents ; and found upon trial, to be no leſs deſtructive to the pur- 
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poſes they were intended to ſerve, than they were to the intereſts of 


the royal family ”. en PL 
But of all the inſtruments of the king's arbitrary meaſures, there 


was none more infamous and more deteſted, by all orders of men, 
than Jeffries, whom he advanced to the head of the law. While 
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recorder of London in the late reign, he had diſtinguiſhed himfelf 


by the activity with which he oppoſed the petitions for the meeting 
of parliament, and promoted the addreſſes of abhorrence. The 
court marked him as a fit tool for oppreſſion and violence. He was 
preferred to be a puiſne judge, and afterwards to be chief juſtice of 
the king's bench. In his private character, he was inſolent, profane, 


| licentious, intemperate, rapacious. By the ſuperciliouſneſs of his 


The king- 
retains in his 
ſervice the 
officers who 
had not taken 
the teſts. 


behaviour, he diſguſted ſome of the moſt ancient and ſincere friends 
of the royal family, and made them withdraw from office, and from 
attendance upon court. As a pleader at the bar, he was-petulant, 
ſuperficial, turbulent, calumnious ; as a judge, partial, over-bearing, 
arbitrary, mercileſs. Under ſo corrupt a judge, the laws were not 
only deprived of all their ſalutary protecting influence, but con- 
verted into engines of vengeance againſt all thoſe who had meri- 
toriouſly fallen under the royal diſpleaſure. Under ſuch a corrupt | 
judge, the reflecting part of the nation beheld, with grief and aſto- 
niſhment, the laws ſurrendered to that arbitrary will which they 
were intended to control, and made ſubſervient to the oppreſſion 


and the miſchiefs which they were intended to counteract . 


Regardleſs of the addreſs and remonſtrance preſented by the com- 
mons, the king ſtill retained in his ſervice thoſe officers who refuſed 
to ſubmit to the teſts, Though the parliament, in a Nate of proro- 
gation, was debarred from an opportunity of repeating remon- 
ſtrances, and of entering into a fair conteſt with their ſovereign, 
yet, while the courts of juſtice were open, it was not to be expected, 
that a people, inſpired with a proper ſenſe of the value of liberty, 
would be ſo ſhamefully overawed, as not to bring to a legal exa- 
mination claims of prerogative, pregnant with deſtruction to the 
conſtitution, and to the religion of their country. 

Aware of this attack, the king was preparing to meet it with the 
moſt effectual, and, oſtenſibly, the faireſt weapons of defence. Hav- 
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VII. 
were ſuſpected of being inimical to uſurpation, he at laſt accom- 3 
pliſhed a trial of. the legality of the diſpenſing power, in circum- 2 2 the 
ſtances moſt favourable to his wiſhes. The queſtion was not ng 


brought-forward: at the inſtance of any individual of rank, or of 
any conftderacy or aſſociation of men who had a real intereſt in 
the iſſue of it; or who would have felt, with indignation, the 
injury of: a partial deciſion- A ſervant of colonel Hales, a Roman 
catholic, was inſtigated, by the emiſſaries of the court, to lodge an 
information againſt his maſter, for not having complied with the 
teſis, and to claim the legal premium of five hundred pounds, 
payable by the offender. His ſuit was brought before the county 
aſſizer at Rocheſter, when : colonel Hales produced the king's letter, 
excuſing him? from obedience” to the teſts. The proſecutor next 
carried his action to the court of king's bench: the cauſe was April. 
argued feebly and coolly in behalf of the informer: every nerve 
oft ingenuity and diligence was exerted by the lawyers for the 
crown, to defend and legalize the royal diſpenſation. It was ac- 
cordingly confirmed by the ſentence of the court“. 

Thus armed with the ſanction of the law, the king was re- 
ſolved to puſh the advantages of victory, and to exerciſe, in a 
wider range, that branch of the prerogative which had hitherto 
been palliated with the pretence of gratitude, and confined to thoſe 
officers, who had meritoriouſly ſerved him during the rebellion of 
Monmouth. 
His firſt attempt for this purpoſe, was made upon the Charter- The king ex- 
houſe hoſpital : a letter was iſſued under the royal ſeal, directed 4 — 
to the governors, requiring them to admit a penſioner upon the 1 
fund, without exacting any ſubſcription or recognition of his con- 7h Pec. 
formity to the church of England, or the oath of allegiance; quali- 
fications expreſsly required by the will of the donor. This attempt 
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to violate the laws of the foundation, and to thwart its pious 


- purpoſe, was reliſted with fidelity and ſpirit by the truſtees, upon 


whom the king threatened to wreak his vengeance*®. 

The univerſities of Oxford and of Cambridge nd the moſt 
tempting proſpects to the aſpiring votaries of the Roman religion. 
If they could once poſſeſs themſelves of the fountains of ſcience, 
how eaſy would it be to purify the ſtreams that lowed from them? 
The faith of Rome would. again acquire an approved and ſtable 
dominion in the hearts of the people of England. 

. Elated with theſe expectations, the king endeavoured to obtain 
a precedent for the promotion of catholics in the univerſities, by 
writing a letter to doctor Peachel, vice-chancellor of the univerſity 
of Cambridge, commanding the admiſſion of Alban Francis, a be- 
nedictine monk, to the degree of maſter of arts, without admi- 
niſtering any oath whatſoever, notwithſtanding any law to the 
contrary. The king's letter was laid before the conſiſtory, and 
it was unanimouſly reſolved, that they could not comply with his 
deſire, without breaking their oaths. He was ſtung with diſap- 


pointment; and the vice-chancellor, whoſe duty it was to an- 


nounce the reſolution of the univerſity, was ſummoned to appear 
before the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, and ſentenced to loſe his office. 

While yet embroiled in the diſpute with - Cambridge, James 
made an attempt to exerciſe the ſame unlicenſed and obnoxious 
power upon the univerſity of Oxford, in an affair where the con- 
ſequences were till more momentous, and more obvious to the 
apprehenſion of every ſpectator. The office of preſident of Mag- 
dalen college had become wacant, by the death of doctor Clark: 
the emoluments of the office were- conſiderable, its dignity illuſ- 


trious, and the power belonging to it extenſive. The royal man- 


date was iſſued, requiring the college to elect one Farmer, a Jeſuit 
prieſt, to be their preſident; accompanied with a diſpenſation, 
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exempting him from the oaths required by law, and by the ſtatutes © N. f. 
of the univerſity, The loyalty of the univerſity of Oxford had "— 
ſurpaſſed the example of any other public body of men in the reign a: 
.of the king's father; and had been experienced by James himſelf, 
during the dependence of the bill of excluſion, when he ſeemed 
to be forſaken by all his friends. From theſe conſiderations, his 
majeſty- might, perhaps, expect more implicit obedience than he 
met with at Cambridge; though, ſurely, attachment was ungene- 
rouſly repaid, when ir was put to the teſt of betraying a ſacred 
truſt, and wounding at once the honour of individuals, and the 
moſt precious intereſts of the corporation. The ſtatutes of the 
univerſity, which by ſolemn oath they were bound to obſerve, re- 
quired a conformity to the doctrine of the church of England, as 
an indiſpenſable qualification of every candidate for any office in 
the univerlity. The king, to whom they had proffered unlimited 
obedience, required them to elect a jeſuit prieſt, to fill one of the 
higheſt offices in the univerſity. Their moral and political creed 
ſtood in direct contradiction to each other: What were they to 
do? they were ready to reſign their rights, their fortunes, and 
their lives, to gratify the deſire of their ſovereign: they acknow- 
ledged no ſecular authority, nor any conſideration, public or pri- 
vate, to reſtrain or circumſcribe their obedience, and they might 
boaſt, therefore, with truth, a loyalty which was bounded only 
by the laws of heaven. But here they ſtopped: this was the term 
of their obedience. They refuſed to trifle with the ſacred obliga- 
tion of an oath: they pleaded honour, conſcience, the merit of paſt 
ſervices; but they pleaded all in vain. The king remained ſullen, 
obſtinate, inflexible. 

- Upon the day of election, eleven votes were given for doctor 
Hugh, a man reſpectable for learning and abilities, and connected 
with the college by the office he already filled. Two members 
þeſtowed their votes upon Farmer, agreeably to the deſire of the 


Y king, 
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king. The new president immediately complied with the uſual 


forms, and entered upon the execution of his office. 

The vice-preſident and fellows were cited to appear before, the 
eccleſiaſtical commiſſion ; Dr. Hugh was deprived of his new office; 
and Dr. Fairfax the vice-chancellor ſuſpended *, 

Theſe acts of oppreſſion and arbitrary power, following immediately 
the inſtitution of a new eecleſiaſtical commiſſion, indicated ſuch a pre- 
meditated plan of tyranny, and ſuch a preparation for an aſſault upon 
the eſtabliſhed religion, as might well juſtify; the agitation and the 
alarm of his proteſtant ſubjeQs. The violent proceedings of the high 
court of commiſſion had drawn the greateſt odium upon the king's 
father, and, by a ſtatute after the reſtoration, it was declared illegal, 
and for ever aboliſhed. The change of -a name, and the variation 
of a few external forms, were but a futile device to impoſe upon 
the underſtanding, and to ſuppreſs the murmurs, of an inſulted na- 
tion; while its ſpirit, intention, and capacity of doing miſchief, 


were the ſame. The members of this court were nominated by 


' judges ſubſervient to the pleaſure of the court. The purpoſe of 


the uncontrolled voice of the king; they were empowered to in- 
quire into all - offences' and miſdemeanors committed by perſons 
belonging to eccleſiaſtical corporations, univerlities, grammar- ſchools; 
and to proceed againſt them as the nature and the quality of the 
offence, aſcertained by evidence, or even imputed by ſtrong ſuſ- 
picion, might require. Cenſure, fuſpenſion, deprivation and ex- 
communication, were the terrific weapons, which were to be 
pointed againſt crimes unmarked by any legal deſcription; and the 
very exiſtence and aggravation of which, in point of fact, were 
referred, without the intervention of a jury, to the deciſion of 


this new judicatory had been clearly manifeſted in their firſt pro- 
ceedings againſt the biſhop of London, whom they had ſuſpended 


22 State Trials, 


from 
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from his office, becauſe he had declined to gratify 
of the king, by-a violation of all the forms of law and juſtice“. 
They now again became the inſtruments of royal vengeance againſt 
the fellows of St. Magdalen college, Oxford, who had reſiſted his 
uſurped authority. They pronounced a ſentence, by which the 
offenders were diſabled from holding any church preferment. 

To thoſe who entered with anxiety into the ſtate of the nation, it 
ſeemed extremely doubtful, whether they had moſt to hope or to fear 
from the meeting of a new parliament. A parliament modelled by 
the intrigues, and attached to the intereſt, of the court, would irre- 
trievably ſeal the uſurpations of prerogative, and give the laſt fatal 
wound to their expiring privileges. Such apprehenſions were un- 
avoidable, when they obſerved the artifices and the indefatigable 
exertions uſed by the king, to accompliſh a legal ratification of the 
indulgences which he had already granted, and farther intended, to 
thoſe of his own religion. He now. devoted a great part of his 
time to counſellors, judges, and gentlemen of property; in order to 
diſcover their ſentiments, and to engage them to ſupport his fa- 


the reſentment C H P. 


. 23 In order to curb the influence of argu- 
ment, when it was repugnant to his favourite 
principles, the king iſſued letters, prohibiting 
the clergy to touch upon ſubjects of contro- 
verſy, under the pretext that it might tend 
to diſturb the peace of government. Not- 
withſtanding theſe orders, Dr. Sharp, reQor 
of St. Giles's, had taken the freedom, in a 
public diſcourſe, of impugning the arguments 
in defence of popery, and of repreſenting the 
weakneſs of thoſe, who, having been edu- 
cated proteſtants, had become proſelytes to 
that religion. The king, offended as if he 
had been perſonally attacked, directed a letter 
to be written, in his name, to the biſhop of 
London, complaining of Sharp, and deſiring, 
that he might without delay be ſuſpended 
from the exerciſe of his office. The biſhop 
reſpectfully acknowledged the king's letter; 
but obſerved, that he could not, conſiſtently 
with the forms of law, ſuſpend Sharp with- 


Y 2 


out a citation and an hearing. At the ſame 
time, to teſtify his reſpect to the royal com- 
mand, he intimated, that Dr. Sharp was wil. 
ling to diſcontinue the exerciſe of his office 
till he ſhould be reſtored to his majeſty's 
favour. 

The offence of the - biſhop was now con- 
ſidered as ſurpaſſing that of Dr. Sharp, and 
he was ſummoned to appear before the court 
of eceleſiaſtical commiſſion for having refuſed 
obedience to the King's command. He 
pleaded in his defence, the arguments which 
he had uſed in his anſwer to the king's letter ; 


he objected to the retroſpective power of the 


court, which pretended to take cognizance of 
an offence, if ſuch it might be named, pre- 
vious to the date of its commiſſion. His 
defence and objections were over-ruled ; he 
was treated with inſult by the judges, and 
ſuſpended irom his oftice. State Trials, 
vol. iv. — 
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Cc * & P. vourite meaſures, in their private and official characters. To 

enlarge the ſphere of perſonal influence, he made a progreſs 

1. through ſeveral of the counties of England; and embraced every 
opportunity of converſing with the nobility and gentry on thoſe 
ſubjecis, which were ever uppermoſt in his thoughts. He argued, 
promiſed, threatened, in order to work conviction, or to extort ap- 
probation. He was diligent in gathering information concerning 
the principles of others, to whom he had not perſonal acceſs. The 
lords lieutenants of the counties received orders to aſſemble deputies 
and juſtices of the peace, within their diſtricts, to diſcover what line 
of political conduct they intended to purſue ; and particularly, 
whether, if returned members of parliament, they would vote for 
the repeal of the teſts, and the penal ſtatutes; and promiſe to ſup- 
port only the election of ſuch candidates as | ſhould be diſpoſed to 
comply with the king's pleaſure. The information, derived from 
theſe various channels of inquiry, was intended for the direction of 
the lords regulators, a new denomination of commiſſioners, appointed 
to inquire into the legal qualifications of voters, and the political 
ſentiments which they held. Though the firſt was the pro- 
feſſed object of their juriſdiQtion ; yet it was well underſtood, that the 
laſt was the true object of their creation, and the ſecret ſpring of all 
their deciſions. | 


The new modelling of boroughs by writs of quo warrants, was 
now purſued with the- ſame violence as had been done in the late 
reign; and employed to diminiſh that intereſt, which it was origi- 
nally contrived to ſupport : an inſtructive warning to men, precipi- 
tated by the violence of party ſpirit, to take care, leſt the baſe de- 
fire of reſentment ſhould tempt them to give way to precedents, 
which may one day be turned to their own deſtruction. In every 
inſtance where the authority of the new commiſſioners was exer- 
ciſed, the influence of the members of the eſtabliſhed church was 


24 Orleans. *5 Life of Lord Guilford, p. 213. | 
1mpaired, 
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impaired, Diſfenters were introduced into corporations: they were 
advanced to magiſterial dignity: they. were ne to be the repre- 
ſentatives of the people in parliament. 

The addreſs, the induſtry, and the new and aan regu» 
lations employed by the court, did not meet with the ſucceſs expected 
from them. The king was afraid of ſubmitting the fate of his 
favourite ſchemes, to the precarious deciſion. of parliament. Unable 
to brook diſappointment, and unwilling to recede from his fond re- 
ſolutions, he now ſeemed determined to accompliſh the performance 
of them, by means the moſt deſperate and alarming to the nation, 
Notwithſtanding he had loſt a ſupply of ſeven hundred thouſand 
pounds, by an abrupt prorogation of parliament; yet he had ma- 
naged his revenue with ſuch dexterous economy, as to be able to 
maintain a larger army than had been known in any former period 
of peace. He had ordered that army to be put in warlike array, and 
encamped on Hounſlow-heath ; as if the kingdom had been threat- 
ened with immediate invaſion by a foreign power. 

Thus prepared to bid defiance to the laws, the king publibed 
a declaration for liberty of conſcience; and expreſſed his firm pur- 
poſe to diſpenſe with oaths and teſts for the future. This declara- 
tion was attended by an order from him in privy council, that 
it ſhould be read through all the churches in England ; and that, for 
this purpoſe, the biſhops ſhould cauſe it to be ſent and diſtributed 
through their reſpective dioceſes. By this reſolution the king filled 
up the meaſure of infatuation, ingratitude, and tyranny ; and haſtened 
the criſis of national deliverance. The church of England had 
embarked their all with his father; and had fallen with him. 
Their intereſt, and that of monarchy, had been conſidered as in- 
ſeparable. From the period of the reſtoration, they had magnified 
the prerogative; and had inculcated the moſt abject ſentiments of 


35 Echard, Kennet. 
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— fubjets of tyranny: they muſt do violence upon themſelves: they 


1688. 


| The biſhops 


refuſe to 
tranſmit it to 


their dioceſes. 


18th May. 


muſt become the inſtruments of their own deſtruction: their obliga- 
tions to fidelity in their profeſſion, 'muſt yield to their engagements 
of allegtance” to the prinee. Six biſhops, together with the arch- 
biſhop, met ar Lambeth ; and, after ſolemn conſultation, reſolved, not 
to be acceſſory to enſnare the conſciences of the officiating clergy : 
but to take the whole blame upon ' themſelves, by refuſing to obey 
the order of the privy council; and to tranſmit the king's declaration. 
If there had remained in the breaſt of the prince the ſmalleſt regard 
to prudence, the refuſal of ſuch a body of men might have warned 
him, that He had already advaneed to the utmoſt verge of wanton 
authority. It was, as if a voice from heaven had announced, 
« No: farther ſhalt thou go.“ A petition from the biſhops, drawn 


up in the moſt reſpectful terms, was pronounced an aggravation of 


They are im- 
priſoned, 

3th june. 
Tried and 
acquitted, 
15th june. 


their offence. They were committed to the Tower: they were 
tried for publiſhing à ſeditivus Hbel againſt his majeſty. and his go- 
vetument: they were acquitted. - The temper of the nation was 
confpicubuſly diſplayed in every ſtage of their proſecution. In- 
numerable ſpectators, with groans, and tears, and prayers for their 
ſafety, beheld them eurried along as criminals to priſon. When 


the ſentence of acquittal was pronounced, Weftminſter-hall, the city, 


and the camp, reſounded with \ dcelamutions of j Joy. 
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| Andes whether the Prince of Dew W as by to Monmouth's Auer, 
Ae is accuſed by D' Au Fame ν ' Father Orleans. Arguments 
in Vindication of the Prints Orange. -I be Reflections of Mr. Mac- 
en on the Conduct of the Prince TO. unfounded and illiberal. 


HETHER the prince of Orange had any part in adviſing, or 
in promoting, the expedition of the duke of Monmouth, is 
a queſtion which very materially affects his character, and belongs to 
the political hiſtory of that period. The whole conduct of the prince 
of Orange, towards the duke of Monmouth, is repreſented in ſuch a 
view, and placed! in ſuch a connexion by ſome hiſtorians, as to refer 
to Monmbuth' 8 expedition; and by others, the contrivance of it is, 
in direct terms, laid to his charge. Let us attend to the arguments 
adduced upon either ſide of che queſtion, and to the characters of 
the hiſtorians who ſupport them with their credit and authority. 
D'Avaux, the French refident in Holland, deſcends into a minute 
deſcription of the afſidubus' attentions exerciſed by the prince and 
princeſs of Orange, to flatter the vanity, and court the friendſhip, of 
Monmouth, while he continued in Holland, during the latter part of 
the reign of Charles II. The prince of Orange ordered his guards to 


falute Monmouth, a mark of reſpect ſeldom paid''to any but the 


legitimate relations of the royal family: he allowed him to 
enter into his private apartments, with the familiarity of a domeſtic : 
he conſulted with-him often, and upon affairs of moment : he be- 
ſtowed the moſt important favours upon his recommendation: he de- 
parted from his natural reſerve and gravity, by entering into thoſe 
gay amuſements which were adapted to the frivolous taſte of his 
gueſt, The princeſs of Orange, in obedience to the orders of her 
huſband, {crupled not to ſtoop to ridiculous and even indecent levi- 
wt I ties, 
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ties, for the amuſement of her relation. Theſe extravagant conde- 
ſcenſions, it is inſinuated, were not made without a view of enſnaring 
the confidence and acquiring an aſcendency over the mind of Mon- 
mouth, deſtined as a tool to work out the dark ſchemes of Wuüliam, 
ever political and projecting 

More directly to the purpoſe, it is «fonted. 1 3 author, chat, 
upon the news of the death of Charles II., the prince was ſhut up 
in cloſe conſultation with Monmouth, at midnight *. That after 
his departure to Bruſſels, he maintained a conſtant correſpond- 
ence with Mr. Bentinck, the prince's greateſt confident : that he after- 
wards returned to Amſterdam, where he lived incognito, and made the 
neceſſary preparations for his expedition into England ; circumſtances 
tqo important to eſcape the knowledge of the prince: who, when 
applied to by Skelton, the ambaſſador of James, to ſlop two 
veſſels i in the Texel, retained | for the ſervice of Monmouth, contrived 
delays, i in order that, they might eſcape ; and that he did not exert 


himſelf, with zeal and activity correſponding to his duty and engage- 


ments to James, to diſcover and counteract the conſultations and pro- 


jects of the Engliſh refugees aſſociated with Monmouth *. N 


| by James; 


The ſame hiſtorian mentions. his having heard, that the king 
of England had found letters written by the prince of Orange, 


which diſcovered the intelligenee he had with Monmouth ; and that 


he bad afterwards met with a contract between William and Mon- 
mouth, in which both conſented to promote the princeſs of Orange 
to che throne, provided that Monmouth was allowed to hold the 


firſt place of authority in the kingdom. 


King James, in poſitive terms, aſcribes the invaſion by Monmouth 
to the counſel and aſſiſtance of his ſon-in-law ; and aſſigns this plau- 
ſible reaſon, which induced him to depart ſo flagrantly from the ties of 
affection, and the profeſſions of filial reſpect and duty, which he 


1 p⸗ Avaux, 18th aud 25th January 1685. 3 Tbid. Sth March, 19th April. 
® Ibid. 22d February. * Ibid. zoth May 1686. 
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n made. As the prince had only two rivals, who ſtood be- 

+ tween him and the throne, the moſt obvious policy ſuggeſted 
© to him the playing the one againſt the other; and in profeeu- 
4 tion of this deſign, to inſtigate Monmouth to invade the throne 


*« of England: an attempt, which, in every iſſue of it, muſt ne- 


4 ceſſarily be productive of his private advantage. The ſucceſs of 
« the duke of Monmouth, if it happened, would demonſtrate the 
e inclinations of the people of England, to prefer an imperfect 
« title to the throne, when the intereſt of religion was at ſtake. 
„ The illegitimacy of his birth, as well as his unfitneſs for govern- 
« ment, would eaſily induce the nation, upon cool reflection, to 
“transfer their affections to the prince and princeſs of Orange, the 
© next lawful heirs of the proteſtant perſuaſion. But if an event 
© more probable ſhould take place, if Monmouth ſhould be de- 
« feated, and his perſon fall into the hands of the king, the prince 
* might expect to ſucceed to his intereſt and friends, and to advance 
t one ſtep nearer to the throne of England *,” 

The ſingle fact, adduced in ſupport of theſe conjectures concern- 
ing the ambitious ſpeculations of William, is, that Bentinck, who 
was ſent by him to congratulate king James upon the defeat of 
Monmouth, was viſibly alarmed and perplexed, when he was in- 
formed, that the king had conſented to admit Monmouth into his 
preſence, leſt he ſhould purchaſe his pardon by diſcovering the trea- 
chery of the prince of Orange, and“ that he was never at eaſe 
« till Monmouth's head was cut off.“ | 

Father Orleans not only coincides with James in accuſing the 


prince of Orange of being privy to, and aſſiſting, the expedition of 


Monmouth, but is at pains to remove an objection to this opinion, 
which might be drawn from the prince's conduct in ſending Ben- 
tinck to make an offer to James of the troops of Holland, and his 
perſonal ſervice againſt Monmouth. This, he alleges, was occa- 


Life of James, 1685, Extract 4. s Ibid, November 26, 1685. 
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Boden by the imprudent ambition of Monmouth, who, coritrary to 
the terms of agreement between him and William, had aſſumed the 
title of king, and provoked reſentment in that quarter "_ whictr 
he expected to have drawn affiſtance *, 

Let us attend to the evidence on the other ſide : : 
The trifling anecdotes, relative to the intercourſe between the 
prince of Orange and Monmouth, and the civilities the former 
ſhewed the latter, happened previous to the death of Charles the 


Second, and cannot fairly be imputed to any immediate view to the 


throne of England; and, with ſtill leſs propriety, can they be ad- 
mitted as a proof of the prince's participation of Monmouth's expe- 
dition, occaſioned by an event at that period contingent and unex-- 
pected. Though Charles the Second was much under the influence 
of his brother, and, in order to diſcourage Monmouth from interfer- 


ing with him in the ſucceſſion to the throne, had announced external 


expreſſions of diſpleaſure againſt his ſon, yet, as he ſtill loved him with 
great tenderneſs, it can ſcarcely be believed, that he was diſſatisfied ſo 
much, as he profeſſed to be, with the diſtinction and kindneſs with 
which his nephew treated Monmouth when his gueſt, This reaſon: 
the prince of Orange aſſigns in a letter to his confident Bentinck, 

in which he complains of Mr. Chudleigh's inſolence, for having re- 
proved him for it in name of the king. © He is the ſon,” ſays he, 

„ whom he has pardoned for the faults he has committed, and: 
e though he has removed him from his preſenee, I know that, in- 

« the bottom of his heart, he has always ſome friendſhip for him, 
„ and that the king cannot be angry with him.” There is a note 
in Monmouth's pocket book, ſeized when he was apprehended, from 


which it appears, that Charles could not ſuppreſs his affection for 


7 Orleans, 1685. his hand to Chudleigh. Secret Hiſtory, vol. ii. 
Chudleigh, inſtead of addreſſing the p. 9. The prince had ordered his troops to 
prince to remove Monmouth, addreſſed the pay military honours to Monmouth, becauſe- 
Dutch officers, and forbad them to ſalute him, he had ſerved with him as a general in the. 

which ſo r the prince, that he lifted Netherlands, 


him, 
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him, even at the time that he put him under diſgrace. He © * 


* could not,” ſays he, diſſemble his ſatisfaction, he preſſed my Arvexo:x. 
* hand.“ | | * 

D'Avaux himſelf, in the ſame way, accounts for the prince of 
Orange's diſregard to the public orders he received from England, 
by continuing to entertain Monmouth at his court. The prince, 
ſays he, has not loſt his underſtanding, but he muſt have been 
“quite bereft of it by ſuch behaviour towards the king of England, 
* if he had not been aſſured, that his majeſty was ſecretly pleaſed 
« with it *.” And after the acceſſion of James, 'he ſays, upon the 
authority of count de Waldeck, © that the late king of England was 
„ very well pleaſed with the prince's honourable treatment of 
% Monmouth "'.” 985 

From theſe teſtimonies it appears, that William did not loſe ſight 
of prudence while he careſſed his exiled friend. The public and 
avowed will of princes often expreſs a direct contradiction to their 
private wiſhes and affections, and are ſo interpreted by the perſons 

to whom they are addreſſed. It is not improbable, that the prince 

of Orange had full aſſurance, that while he violated the orders of 
the king, formally announced by the mouth of his ambaſſador, he 
gratiſied the affections of the parent, and formed the moſt acceptable 
pretenſions to the gratitude of his uncle. Independently of all 
prudential conſiderations, may not ſome influence be aſcribed to the 
temper and inſinuating manners of Monmouth? He poſſeſſed ſome 
| ſhare of the wit, and all the graces of his father, freed from the 
awe and reſtraint impoſed by elevation of rank. It is no wonder 
if theſe qualities at times tempted the prince to lay aſide that auſte- 
rity, which a life, haraſſed with care and tumult, and occupied with 
the moſt important buſineſs, had increaſed to a degree offenſive to 
his moſt familiar friends. From the intimacy that ſubſiſted between 


Monmouth and the prince of Orange, it might naturally be ex- 


9 Wellwood, Ap. No. 14.  ** D'Avaux, 25th January 1685, ** Ibid, 1ſt March, 
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pected, that they would mutually converſe and conſult together 


AryzxDix. upon any buſineſs of importance to either of them. That they did 


—— 


ſo, upon the news of the death of the king of England, may be 
fairly admitted; but ſince the reſult of theſe conſultations has not 


tranſpired, no criminality can be inferred from them, nor do they 


carry any evidence of the prince's interference with the expedition 


of Monmouth. 


The ſtory, which D'Avaux mentions, of the king of England 
having found letters of the prince of Orange, which diſcovered his 


correſpondence with Monmouth, and of his having found a contract 


between the prince and Monmouth, bears no marks of authenticity ; 
it is only hearſay evidence. Not one of the authors of the ſtory is 
named. The ſubje& of the letters is not ſpecified ; the contract, it 


is admitted, was not ſigned. The contents of it; namely, that the 


princeſs of Orange ſhould be queen of England; were quite irre- 
concilable with the determined reſolution of William, not to hold 


the crown of England in dependance upon his wife. It is remark- 


able, that James, in the hiſtory of his life, takes no notice of having 
found ſuch a contract and ſuch letters; an omiſſion unaccountable, 
when we confider how much this diſcovery would have reflected 
upon the character of the prince of Orange. Not the leaſt credit 
can be given to a ſtory ſo vague, * il N ſo full of contra- 
diction and abſurdity. 

With regard to the backwardneſs * William, in not ſeizing the 
ſhips ſuppoſed to be retained for the ſervice of Monmouth, and in 
not doing what he might have done to obſtruct his expedition; the 


firſt of theſe; namely, the ſeizing of the ſhips retained for the ſer- 


vice of Monmouth, was the proper duty of the court of admiralty 
at Amfterdam, and the blame of not doing it falls to its charge **. 
The circuitous, cumberſome forms, ariſing from the conſtitution of 


the States, afford perſons in adminiſtration a ſpecious pretext for 


12 Ralph, vol. i. p. 855. vt 0 
the 
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the delay of buſineſs which they do not cordially wiſh to promote, 
The connexion which William had formed with many of the 
Engliſh refugees, who were friends to Monmouth, with views, no 
doubt, political, though not criminal, rendered him unwilling to 
make a ſtrict inquiry about them, or to do any thing to forfeit their 
eſteem and affeQtions, though he might not be privy to their imme- 
diate deſigns. The States, who might have co-operated with 
William in any effeQtual ſearch after the diſaffected ſubjects of 
James, entertained ſtrong prejudices againſt that prince on account 
of his religion, and the ſuſpicion they entertained of his having 
fomented the diviſions between them and England, during the reign 


of his brother. The protection of ſtrangers is a fundamental prin- 


ciple in the conſtitution of the States, and a delicate, inflexible 
adherence to it might, upon this occaſion as well as upon others, 
be interpreted a connivance at thoſe who claimed the benefit of ſuch 
protection. D'Avaux ſuggeſts arguments, which ſerve for the ex- 
culpation of William from any ſhare in Monmouth's expedition. 
The prince, according to his teſtimony, adviſed Monmouth to write 
a letter to James upon his acceſſion to the throne, aſſuring him of 
his entire fidelity and obedience as a ſubjet**, 

With regard to the remarks contained in the life of Jainies, they 
are merely conjectural, and are evidently tinged with the ſuſpicion 
and the reſentment generated by his misfortunes. The life of James 
was compoſed, while he lived in a ſtate of degradation and exile, 
depreſſed, doubtful, perhaps deſpairing, of the future reſtoration 
of his family. Though his own imprudence was the cauſe, the 
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prince of Orange, however unblamably or laudably, was the imme- 


diate inſtrument of the diſgrace and calamities with which he was 
loaded. Is it matter of ſurpriſe, if diſappointment and reſentment 
magnified, in the conception of James, every circumſtance, which 
appeared to him ungenerous and immoral in the conduct of his 


1 D' Avaux, 27th February, 1685. 


ſon- 
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CH F. ſon-in-law; or that he imputed to him a ſhare in every previous 
Avepxvix. plot and aſſociation, which had contributed to diſturb his peace, or 
ſtrip him of his dignity ?- When we think that any perſon has 
grievouſly injured us, indignant imagination accumulates his crimes 
beyond the bounds of evidence, and puts a conſtruction upon pre- 
ceding actions, which did not enter into our minds when unruffled 
by paſſion, at the time that they firſt paſſed under our review, and 
which, to the unprejudiced and dilintereſted judge, appear harſh 
and inadmiſſible. We charge our adverſaries with motives and pro- 
jects, which either exiſted not at all, or were evidently ſuggeſted by 
circumſtances poſterior to the date afhxed to their commencement, 
by the partial and the exaſperated mind. | 
The offer which the prince made by Bentinck, of ſerving in 
perſon at the head of the troops againſt Monmouth, is a ſufficient 
confutation of his being concerned in that expedition. © This might 
- © be granted,” ſays father Orleans, © if it were not for this conſi- 
“ deration, that Monmouth's having aſſumed the title of king, in 
direct violation of the contract between him and the prince, pro- 
„ voked the latter to lend his aid to thwart the ambition of the 
“ former, and, at the ſame time, to pretend to great merit by the 
offer of his ſervices to his father-in-law.” But the diſproof of 
this allegation reſts not upon conjecture, but upon a matter of fact. 
When Bentinck was ſent over to make an offer of the Dutch troops, 
the prince of Orange was ignorant of Monmouth's having aſſumed 
the title of king; for he was firſt proclaimed at Taunton, upon the 
very day that Bentinck had his audience at Whitehall“. 

How improbable the ſtory concerning the apprehenſions of the 
Dutch ambaſſador, when he heard that Monmouth was to be ad- 
mitted into the preſence bf the king, leſt he ſhould diſcover the 
treachery of his maſter? The habitual prudence and reſerve of 
William, the openneſs and levity of Monmouth, rendered it to the 


1+ Biogr. Brit. vol. ii. p. 210. Secret Hiſtory of Europe, vol. u. p. 18, 
8 : laſt 
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laſt degree improbable, that the former, whatever he wiſhed or in- 
| tended, would have put himſelf entirely in the power of the latter, 
by expreſſing, or even in the moſt diſtant manner inſinuating ap- 
probation of his conduct, or by entruſting him with a ſecret, which 
might one day be divulged, to the injury of his own reputation, and 
to the utter ruin of his intereſt in England. Or, if he had impru- 
dently ventured ſo far, would he have provoked Monmouth to ex- 
poſe his ſhame; by openly ſending an ambaſſador, to congratulate 
James upon the ſuppreſſion of a rebellion, which he himſelf had in- 
ſtigated? And why ſhould the ambaſſador only dread a perſonal 
interview between James and his rebellious nephew? Might not 
Monmouth by writing, or at ſecond hand, by a verbal meſſage, 
have imparted the fatal ſecret? He did actually write a letter to 
James. To what purpoſe? Not accuſing, but in the moſt ex- 
preſs terms acquitting the prince and princeſs of Orange, of all ſhare 
and participation of his crime. He moves it as a mitigation of his 


guilt, that it was not the offspring of his own heart, but the ſug- 


geſtion of evil counſellors; and as an evidence of this, he adds, that 
the prince and princeſs of Orange will bear witneſs for me, that I 
gave my promiſe to them, that I never would ſtir againſt your 
majeſty *. 

With regard to the character of father Orleans as an hiſtorian, it 
is of importance, once for all, to obſerve, that whatever occurs to 
invalidate the evidence of James, in this or in any other inſtance, 
produced to impeach the character of, the prince of Orange, may 
with equal force be urged as an exception to the authority of Or- 
leans. Orleans profeſſes to derive all his information from James, 
and even boaſts of taking up his pen, at his deſire, and in his vin- 
dication **. | | 
| To what has been already obſerved, I may add, that many exter- 
nal circumſtances, as well as the behaviour and true intereſt of the 
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prince of Otange, ſuggeſt ſtrong arguments for his acquittal of the 
charge of inſtigating the rebellion of Monmouth. Impelled by every 
motive of prudence, the prince of Orange diſcovered the moſt anxi- 
ous ſolicitude to maintain a ſtrict friendſhip with his father-in-law, 
after his acceſſion to the throne of England. Involved in domeſtic 
and foreign dangers, his authority as ſtadtholder, conſtantly oppoſed 
by the city of Amfterdam, which watched every opportunity to im- 
pair or overturn it, ſtood upon a tottering baſis. The reſtleſs ambi- 
tion and reſentment of France had deſtined his deſtruction. The 


' only probable means of ſecuring his perſonal authority, and the peace 


and independence of the States, ſeemed to flow from the ſuccour and 
the friendſhip of England. He was at this very time negociating 
an alliance againſt France, to which the acceſſion of James was eſſen- 


tial, and he entertained the moſt ſanguine hopes of obtaining it. With 


The reflec- 
tions of Mr. 
Macpherſon 
npon the con- 
duct of the 
prince un- 
tounded and 
liberal. 


regard to his views on the ſucceſſion of the crown of England, they 
were more likely to be obſtructed, than promoted, by the expedition 
of Monmouth, whatever the event of it might be. The ſucceſs of 
Monmouth, if it had taken place, would not have been eaſily over- 
turned, His defeat could only tend to diſcourage the hopes and 
future attempts of the diſaffected party in England, to increaſe the 
power and eſtabliſh the throne of the reigning prince, and to re- 
move, till the event of his death, all hopes of that elevation, at 
which the prince of Orange is repreſented to have precipitately 
graſped, by encouraging and aiding rebellion. 

I have the more largely infiſted on this ſubject, becauſe a modern 
hiſtorian, Mr. Macpherſon, has not only decided peremptorily con- 
cerning the prince of Orange's connexion with Monmouth, in his 
expedition againſt James, but, by an artful arrangement of his ſtory, 
repreſents his conduct towards Monmouth, for many preceding years, 
as formed and directed with a view to that event”. The follow- 
ing ſentence, particularly deſerves to be attended to, becauſe it ſeems 


17 Macpherſon, vol, i. c. 7. 
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to ſuggeſt matter for confutation of the opinion which it contains. © I A P. 


cc 


& felled zeal for the ſervice of Monmouth. The unfortunate duke 


derived from his own plate and jewels, his whole treaſure for pro- 
ſecuting the war.“ Is it not unfair to aſſume as a fact, what is 
not proved ; nay, what is ſo much againſt evidence ; namely, the 
zeal of William for Monmouth's ſervice ? Is there not adduced by 
himſelf, a ſtrong preſumption againſt what he aſſerts as a fact? He 
gave him no money. Was that like zeal for his ſervice ? | 

After all, the arguments now adduced are to be conlidered as 
referring to this ſingle queſtion, © Whether there is any reaſon 
“ to believe, that the prince of Orange adviſed, or abetted, the 
« expedition of Monmouth? Whether he was a partner in his 
& guilt?” The prince of Orange, we may naturally ſuppoſe, from 
the period of -his marriage, had his thoughts much turned towards 
the throne of England, He cultivated an intimate connexion with 
many perſons obnoxious to the diſpleaſure of his uncle and of his 
father-in-law ; his motives for ſo doing might be of a mixed nature. 
He was not inſenſible to the charms of ambition; the throne of 
England might one day devolve upon him in the line of fair ſuc- 
ceſſion, and prudence ſuggeſted a watchful eye to the ſtate of par- 
ties, and to the uſe of all lawful means to increaſe his friends, and 
ſtrengthen his intereſt. Nor would- it be candid to withhold credit 
to him for more generous motives, He was a true friend to the 
proteſtant religion. Though enough anxious about maintaining his 
own authority at home, he wiſhed allo to ſecure the independence of 
his native country, and to fave it from the invaſion of an ambitious 
neighbour, who had marked it for his prey. The political conduct 
both of Charles and of James interfered with his private intereſt and 
moſt liberal purpoſes ; and we need not wonder, that, in his turn, 
he endeavoured to thwart their meaſures, and for this end embarked 


(et 
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ks thoſe in England, who ſtruggled for the depreſſion of regal 
Aryzxpix, power, and the ſecurity of liberty and of the proteſtant religion“. 


— 


* 


19 We find in the Life of Principal Car- 
ſtairs, by Dr. M*Cormick, an inſinuation of 
the prince of Orange having been acceſſary to 
Argyle's rebellion ; an event generally under- 
ſtood to have been connected with Monmouth's 
invaſion. ** In a paper of accounts of money 
4 diſburſed by him for the prince's ſervice, I 
« find a ſum ſtated to a captain Wiſhart, who 
« was maſter of the veſſel in which lord 
« Argyle went home; of whoſe honeſty and 
« evillingneſs to ſerve the prince, I am well 
% aſſured.” Life of Carſtairs, p. 35. 

Dr. M Cormick adds, This is the only 
* evidence I have ever met with, that Mon- 
«© mouth and Argyle were countenanced in 
« their undertaking by the prince of Orange. 
« Here we have William giving money to the 
« perſon who brought Argyle over, in order 
*« to aſſiſt the duke of Monmouth in his re- 
e bellion, at the very time when he is offer- 
«« ing to James to come in perſon to extin- 
«« guiſh that rebellion. The publiſher leaves 
< it to political caſuiſts to ſolve this phæno- 
% menon.“ 

It does not appear, that Carſtairs gave 
this money to Wiſhart as a reward for having 
carried Argyle to Scotland, or- that it was 
given with the knowledge, or by the direc- 
tion, of William. In the ſeries of political 
intrigues the prince of Orange was carrying 
en in Scotland, juſtifiable by a regard to his 


own intereſt, and alſo by a zeal for the cauſe 
of liberty, he muſt of neceſſity have left a 
diſcretionary power to his principal agents, 
both with reſpe& to the concerting of mea- 
ſures, and the beſtowing of money, Mr. 
Carſtairs might approve of Argyle's expedi- 
tion, though William was ignorant of it; and 
might pay Wiſhart money upon that very ac- 
count, out of the fund which was put into his 
hands for the ſervice of the prince and his 
friends in general, without any ſpecification of 
the articles to which it was to be applied. 
Intruſted with a diſcretionary power, the 
agents of the prince, from motives of deli- 
cacy, in the caſe alluded to, might conceal 
both the meaſures and diſburſements which 
they authoriſed. Conſidering the needy con- 
dition of William's friends in Scotland, and 
the expence of their political negotiations, it 
is probable, that the maſter of every ſhip, 
ſailing from Holland or Scotland, whom they 
could truſt, would receive money from Wil- 
liam's agents, to tranſmit to their friends, 
in repayment of ſums which had been ad- 
vanced, or were to be advanced in car- 
rying on the patriotic cauſe. Unleſs the pur- 
poſes for which this ſam was paid had been 
mentioned, or the privity of William to it 
aſſerted, his character contracts no ſtain from 
this diſcovery. 
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Immediate Cauſes of the Revolution. — Tbe bigotted Attachment of the King 
to the Roman Catholic Religion. — His Claim to the diſpenſing Power ,— 
The Abilities, Activity, and Intrigues, of the Prince of Orange. Poli- 
tical State of Europe.—-Union among the States of Holland. — Ill Fortune 
and imprudent Conduct of Fames,——The Declaration of the Prince of 
Orange. 


ROM the facts recited above, we can be at no loſs to 

account for that entire change in the temper of the na- 
tion, which paved the way for the ſubſequent revolution of go- 
vernment. But, in order to enable the reader clearly to under- 
ſtand the political hiſtory of that period, it may be uſeful to point 
out the immediate connexion between cauſes and effects; to en- 
large more fully upon thoſe meaſures of government, which ſpread 
alarm and diſaffection; to enter, in ſome meaſure, into the motives, 
reaſonings, and paſſions, which pervaded the generality of the people, 
and combined the efforts of men of the moſt oppoſite principles and 
intereſts, to work the national deliverance. Signal revolutions, in the 
ſtate of nations and government, are rarely accompliſhed by any 
fingle event, however important, or by the ſole operation of internal 


cauſes. A happy coincidence of contingent events, and of the diſ- 


poſitions and intereſts of thoſe who are not ſo immediately affected 
by them, are neceſſary to give ſucceſs to enterpriſes, which, though 
ariſing from oppreſſion, and conducted with wiſdom and courage, 
might have been expoſed to the charge of raſhneſs and criminality, 

if they had failed of the ſucceſs at which they aimed. 
1. The evident deſign of the king, to encourage and to propa- 
gate the Roman catholic religion, and the means employed to carry 
Aa2 that 
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that deſign into execution, were juſtly alarming to the great body of 
the people; impeached his wiſdom and integrity, with the reflecting 
part of mankind; and impaired the attachment of thoſe who were 
beſt affeted to his perſon and government. The undiſturbed ex- 
erciſe of his own religion he might have enjoyed, not only without loſs 
of reputation, but, perhaps, with advantage to his character. There 
is ſomething in principle, however wild and unreafonable it may ap- 
pear, which excites a reverence for the perſon who maintains it; 
and when the fervour of oppoſing zeal abates, and the quiet poſ- 
feſſion of our own opinions is ſecured from aſſault and danger, 
the ſteadineſs of thoſe who differ from us, raiſes our opinion of 


their integrity, in a proportion which more than compenſates for the 


impeachment of their judgment. We eſteem the virtues of the 
heart ; we pity, rather than condemn, the errors of the head. The 
openneſs and reſolution of the prince, in having avowed his con- 
verſion, at a period when it endangered his ſucceſſion to the throne 
and interrupted domeſtic tranquillity ; his confiſtency and perſeve- 
rance in the ſame profeſſion, placed for a while, in an illuſtrious view, 
his character for ſincerity. A favourable opinion of his ſincerity, 
obtained implicit credit to whatever he declared. His promiſe at 
his acceſſion, repeated in his firſt addreſs to parliament, to maintaia 
the eſtabliſhed religion and government, removed every gloomy ap- 
prehenſion, and gave entire ſatisfaction to his proteſtant ſubjects. 
But when the prince forfeited the character of ſincerity, when his 
actions and meaſures were directly repugnant to his promiſes and 
declarations; eſteem and loyalty declined apace ; the apprehenſion 
of danger role to the utmoſt pitch, It was no longer reſtrained 
by that perſonal attachment, which oppoſes the tender feelings of af- 
fection to the diCtates of prudence and a ſenſe of duty. The 
moſt ſincere friends of the king, were thoſe who, from principle, 
were ſtill more cordially wedded to the intereſt of the church 
of England. What could the prince mean, by his promiſe to 


main- 
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maintain the eſtabliſhed religion; or, what could the nation ex- © 5 P. 
pet from this promiſe, but that he was to allow the legal di- 
advantages, impoſed upon thoſe of a different perſuaſion, to con- 
tinue as he found them at his acceſhon to the throne? Was it 
not the labour of his reign, by artifice and violence to remove 
them? Was there one ſtone of the partition wall allowed to 
ſtand? If catholic ' officers were admitted into the army; if mem- 
bers of corporations were not required to conform to the eſta- 
bliſhed church; if ſchools. and univerſities, as much the fountain 
of prejudice as of truth, were to be open to the moſt learned 
and intriguing of the church of Rome, in what ſenſe could the 
eftabliſhed religion be faid to be maintained? By what ſophiſtry or 
refinement of argument could the royal honour be vindicated ; or, 
the prince held forth as a model of truth and ſincerity ? 

But, allowing that the king had been bound by no promiſe, 
and that he might, conſiſtently with honour, have done all that he 
could, to ſupport and to promote his favourite faith; yet his 
ſchemes were neither concerted with deliberation, nor executed 
with prudence, adequate to the arduous taſk he withed to accom- 
pliſh, Many intereſting events, which had occurred in the reign 
of his father and brother, and his own experience of a narrow 
eſcape from degradation and exile, might. have afforded this prince 
the moſt affecting evidences of the deep-rooted averſion of the peo- 
ple of England, againſt the Roman catholic religion. I, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe, conſcience impelled him to ruſh upon difficulties 
and dangers; prudence demanded the utmoſt exertion of inge- 
nuity, in deviſing methods to diminiſh and to overcome them. 
On the contrary, all his ſchemes were precipitate, violent, and, to the 
laſt degree, alarming to thoſe who had any intereſt in oppoſing them. 
He was like a vain and raſh general, who, relying entirely upon 
his own undaunted courage, not only deſpiſes artifice and ſtrata- 
gem, but, with frantic inſolence, proclaims to his enemies the quar- 
ter towards which he next intends. to direct his arms, ere he has | 
yet. 
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yet made the neceſſary preparations for the attack. The ſilent, 
but powerful influence of exalted ſtation, if it had not been attended 
with a defiance of law, might have gone far to gratify his fond 
deſire of proſelytiſm; and could hardly have failed, in progreſs of 
time, to have attracted a reſpectable number of followers. The mo- 
tives, by which the king might, imperceptibly, have moulded the in- 
clinations of the more ſelfiſh and intereſted part of his ſubjects; 
the authority of perſons of rank and unſteady principle, whoſe mean 
ſervility would have led them to prefer the religion of the court; muſt 
have produced a wide influence, and gained over many converts 
to the royal faith. Had he patiently waited the operation of theſe 
cauſes, before he had recourſe to open and violent meaſures for 
converting his ſubjects, the impreſſions he would have made, and the 
ſucceſs he would have gained, might have divided the inclinations and 
the ſtrength of the nation, and cramped thoſe reſources, which in- 
vited a ſagacious prince, to the certain proſpect of working out his 
own elevation, and the deliverance of an oppreſſed people. An am- 
baſſador commiſſioned to attend the court of Rome, and to ſolicit a 
reconciliation to the kingdom of England: Roman catholics inveſted 
with dignity and office: a Roman catholic biſhop conſecrated within 
the walls of the chapel royal: Monks, Jeſuits, Recollects, Carme- 
lites, who had hitherto ſculked in darkneſs and obſcurity, received 
at court, crowding to places of the moſt public reſort, and eſſaying 
converſions in the face of day ; were ſuch unequivocal annuncia- 
tions of the king's intentions, as at once overturned the confidence 
hitherto repoſed in his promiſes, and called for the moſt ſpezgy 
and boldeſt weapons of reſiſtance. 

2. The claim of the diſpenſing power, exerciſed in favour of the 
Roman catholics, and ratified by the judges, ſpread an univerſal 
alarm, multiplied the number of the diſaffected, and haſtened thoſe 
ſchemes and conſultations which tended to a revolution of govern- 
ment. If it were the object of inquiry, to aſcertain the point of law 
as it then ſtood, with reſpect to the diſpenſing power of the crown, 
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liberty, it would, for that purpoſe, be incumbent upon me, to collect 
examples of the claims and the practice of the kings of England 
from the earlieſt ages, and of the reſiſtance and conceſſions of the 
people, ſo far as they relate to this ſubject. The reſult of this in- 
quiry would be ſuch, as attends every other queſtion, relative to the 
interfering privileges of different component branches of any govern= 
ment, before it has attained a mature form and regular eſtabliſhment. 
FluQtuating intereſts, changing prejudices, the ebb and flow of regal 
power, afford various and contradictory precedents, and, of conſe- 
quence, ſpecious authorities in ſupport of inconſiſtent propoſitions, 
But, without entering into the debates on the force of ſtate prece- 
dents, when oppoſed to national freedom and happineſs, and without 
ſeeking for counter-precedents, which abound in the hiſtory of our 
conſtitutional ſtruggles, to balance theſe authorities, the preſent occa- 
fon afforded ground peculiar to itſelf, for arraigning both the wiſdom 
and the integrity of thoſe, who ſided with prerogative, in the momen- 
tous queſtion, which now rivetted the attention, and rouſed the zeal of 
every patriot. Particular penal ſtatutes had been enacted for the ſole 
purpoſe of ſecuring the ſafety of the royal perſon, or maintaining the 
dignity of the crown. Prudence and mercy might concur in recom- 
mending a mitigation or ſuſpenſion of theſe. There are ſeaſons, when 
lenity may tend to ſoften that outrageous diſaffection, which the rigid 
execution of law cannot ſubdue, and when mercy dictates, and juſtice 
does not forbid, the generous interpoſition of prerogative. The king 
might wave the exerciſe of penal authority, with which the law 
had intruſted him for his own defence and advantage; juſt upon 
the ſame ground, that every private perſon may forbear to proſecute 
the man who has encroached upon his right, when the rigorous 
exaction of law can only contribute to the accumulation of injury 
and of danger to himſelf, In other inſtances, where, from the 
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— po doſecution of law would counteract the ſpirit of the conſtitution, 


and become oppreſſive to individuals without any beneſit to the 
public, the king, though the guardian of the laws, might ſuffer 
them to be neglected or tranſgreſſed with impunity. And ſtill, with 
greater propriety, might his connivance be admitted in caſes, where 
expediency and public intereſt, acknowledged by the unanimous 
voice of the people, recommended it. But, in the preſent queſtion, 
without the ſhadow of reſpect to any of theſe conſiderations, with- 
out any motive drawn from public advantage, or his own private 
ſafety, the ſovereign preferred his claim to the diſpenſing power, in 
order to extort from his ſubjects the moſt valuable immunities, 
aſſured by the uniform tenor of the laws. By theſe his majeſty's 
proteſtant ſubjects had acquired an excluſtve property in all public 
offices, eccleſiaſtical, civil, and military. If the king, without their 
conſent, could deprive them of this privilege, or, by virtue of the 
prerogative alone, abrogate any law, which, without the advice of 
the national repreſentatives, he could not frame: what was there in 
the rights of an Engliſhman that remained independent and ſe- 
cure? But it was not merely the narrow view of intereſt, that 
called forth reſiſtance; though, upon that ground, it might have 
been vindicated, by every principle of reaſon and of juſtice. Their 
religion they held to be dearer than their fortunes or their lives, 
Their religion their fathers and themſelves had laboured to ſecure, 
by every means of aſſurance and defence, within the compaſs of 
the laws. But, if theſe were to be overturned by the breath of 
an arbitrary monarch, how vain their paſt labours! how diſ- 
mal their future expectations! What a notorious breach of faith 
in the prince; and how mortiſying to thoſe who were affected by 
it! Nothing ſo much exaſperates the mind, as the refletion of 
having been duped by the perſons in whom we moſt confided, 
and whoſe intereſts we intended to ſerve, by the very conceſhons 
which have been turned againſt us. During the dependence of the 
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queſtion concerning the excluſion, all parties were of one mind in CHAP. 
reprobating the Roman catholic religion. The only difference of Gu 


opinion aroſe, from the various modes propoſed, in order to guard 
againſt the dreaded miſchief. Some contended, that nothing leſs 
than an abſolute excluſion of a popiſh heir, could fave the religion 


of the nation ; while others profeſſed to believe, that teſts and penal 


ſtatutes were adequate to every purpoſe of public intereſt and pri- 
vate juſtice, to maintain at once the line of ſucceſſion unbroken, 
and the privileges of the ſubje& inviolate. The perſonal friends of 
the duke of York filled the laſt claſs. Of the effect and the ſtabi- 
lity of the laws, they entertained not the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion. If it 
had ever been imagined, that a power of diſpenſing with the laws 
was affixed to the crown, the diſpute would have been / ſpeedily 
brought to an end, and the preſent king never would have been 
permitted to graſp that authority, which he now ſtretched to the con- 
fuſion of his friends, by thwarting all thoſe declarations of main- 
taining the proteſtant religion, upon which they had too implicitly 
been engaged to lean. 

There are certain propoſitions, which appear intuitively ſo pre- 
poſterous, that it is impoſſible any deſcription or argument can add 
to the diſapprobation and abhorrence with which they are con- 
templated by every ſound and upright mind, If a king be veſted 
with a diſcretionary power of diſpenſing with the laws, what re- 
mains deſerving of the name of a free conſtitution, or of a ſettled 
government? Acts of parliament become a collection of inſignificant 
letters; judges and courts of juſtice not more important than a piece 
of theatrical pageantry. The ſecurity of every thing ſacred and 
valuable is at an end, and the inhabitants of Britain would enjoy 
no pre-eminence over the wretched ſlaves, who bow with terror and 
implicit ſubmiſſion to the edits of a tyrannical deſpot. Far from 
pre-eminence, every circumſtance of mortification and of wretched- 
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a P. the nations. Men+-born in ſlavery cannot comprehend the value 
— ——S Of a bleſſing they never experienced; and the ſympathy of ſpec- 
tators often exceeds the bounds of their ſufferings. The elevation of 
mind, formed by the habit of liberty, plunges the man who is 
bereaved of that liberty, into the loweſt abyſs of miſery and de- 
ſpair. | | | | mn | 
Men, of every ſtation and party, yielded themſelves to the deep 
impreſſion of theſe ſentiments. The religion and the rights of their 
country were intereſting concerns to every patriotic and generous 
heart. Thoſe who, in the former reign, had invariably exalted 
the prerogative of the prince, now opened their eyes to dangers, 
which, in a moment, overturned their ſpecious theories. They per- 
ceived that there was a point, at which ſubmiſſion ought to end, and 
reſiſtance to begin. Thoſe who were attached to the perſon and 
family of the prince, lamented with unavailing ſorrow, that incu- 
rable bigotry, which puſhed him headlong upon irretrievable de- 
ſtruction. It was no longer neceſſary to tell men what their griev- 
ances were, or to inflame their imaginations, by exaggerated de- 
ſcriptions of them. They felt them ; they were ever preſent to 
their view; they apprehended the full extent of their danger. Some 
expedient for redreſs, ſome plan of deliverance, was the object, 
in which the wiſhes of every party centered; and when propoſed, 
might be expected, without any previous concert, to collect the 
cheerful efforts of the nation. The ſmalleſt deviation from the 
eſtabliſhed government was likely to be adopted with the moſt una- 
nimous confent, and effected with the greateſt eaſe and expedition. 
The experiment of republican government had- been already tried by 
the nation, and the anarchy and tyranny which ſprang from it were 
remembered with diſguſt. Perſons who were loyal in principle, 
but who loved the conſtitution and religion more than the prince, 
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if nothing leſs than his depoſition could ſecure theſe, would naturally: 
transfer their allegiance to the next lineal and legitimate heir. The 
religion of the prince of Orange, his illuſtrious talents, as a ſtateſman 
and as a warrior, his near relation to the royal family, recommended 
bim as the fitteſt inſtrument, to deliver the nation from impending 
ruin, and to maintain, unimpaired, the * and the conſti- 
tution of England. | 

3. The activity, vigilance, and intrigues of the prince of Orange; 
coincided exactly with the neceſſity and the deſires of the people 
of England, and contributed to accompliſh a revolution of go- 
vernment, with expedition and unanimity, which could not have 
happened, under the conduct of a perſon, leſs diſtinguiſhed for abi- 
lities, or by blood more diſtantly related to the reigning prince. In 
order to illuſtrate this obſervation, it is of importance, not only to 
attend to thoſe facts, which clearly evince the interference of the 
prince of Orange in the political affairs of England, but alſo to in- 
veſtigate the motives and views by which that interference was at- 
tracted, and the purpoſes to which it was conducted. Ambition is 
a paſſion ſo prevalent in the human mind, that we ſeldom admit 
of any other motive, as the ſpring of thoſe meaſures which terminate 
in the enlargement of power. But, as power 1s the inſtrument of 
beneſicence, as well as perſonal aggrandizement, it is but fair toinquire 
into the means by which it has been ſought, and the uſe to which it 
has been applied, before we pronounce ſentence concerning the cha- 
racter of the man who has purſued it with uncommon ſucceſs. 

The prince of Orange, almoſt upon his firſt entrance into the 
world, was doomed to ſhare in the misfortunes of the royal family of 
England. His private fortune was impaired, by the generous aſſiſt- 
ance which his father gave to Charles II., to enable him to recover 
the throne of England. Oliver Cromwell, from an implacable re- 
ſentment to the family of Stuart, whoſe power he wiſhed to extir- 
pate in all its branches, made it an expreſs condition of reſtor- 
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ing peace to Holland, that the infant prince of Orange ſhould 
be diveſted of all his dignities, and that the office of ſtadtholder 
ſhould not be revived at any future period.. The connexion of 


blood, and the participation of ſuffering, did not beget any warmth 


or partiality of affection in his uncles towards their nephew, nor did 
they conſider themſelves as under any obligation, to raiſe him to a 
ſhare of their proſperity after the reſtoration*. Charles II., and 
his brother the duke of York, from the influence of their education 
in France, ſeem to have imbibed a peculiar averſion to the States of 


Holland. In the courſe of private converſation and correſpondence, 


when free from the reſtraints of policy, they were known to expreſs 
themſelves, concerning the character of the Dutch, in terms hardly 
conſiſtent with decency and good manners“. Of the two wars with 
Holland, in the reign of Charles II., one of them was commenced 
againſt the general approbation of the people of England, and both 
carried on with ardour and pique, on the part of the king, that indi- 
cated too much of the ſpirit of a private feud. At a period when 
the bounty of France to Charles was withdrawn, and. when he was 
compelled to uſe every artifice to regain the declining affections of 
his ſubjects, he was perſuaded, by lord Danby, to approve of the 
addreſſes of his nephew to the lady Mary, and to recommend him 
to be her huſband. The private manners of William, grave, ſtern, 
and reſerved, were but little calculated to win the affections of a 
prince, gay, jocoſe, voluptuous ; while, at the ſame time, his po- 
litical principles formed a direct contraſt to thoſe of Charles, and of 
his father-in-law the duke of York. Far from contributing to the 
aggrandizement of one ſo nearly related to the royal blood, Charles, 
as we have already ſeen, without remonſtrance or interpolition, be- 
held him ready to fink under the violent and unprovoked oppreſ- 
ſion of his imperious neighbour, the king of France. He not only 
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thwarted the inclinations of his people, by declining to enter into 
an alliance with his nephew, who, at the time of his greateſt extre- 
mity, made him a viſit for that purpoſe; but he did not even 
vouchſafe the ſalutary aid, ſtipulated by exiſting treaties, which 
he was bound in honour and juſtice to fulfil. In the predomi- 
nant prejudices of the Engliſh nation, the prince of Orange found 
ſentiments more conſolatory and more favourable to his intereſts, 
His inveterate enmity to France, his ſedulous application to buſineſs, 
his known zeal for the proteſtant religion, rendered him the favourite 
of the popular party in England. It afforded no ſmall relief to 


thoſe, who were filled with diſtreſsful apprehenſions concerning the 


fate of religion and of government, to reflect, that the illuſtrious per- 
ſon, ſo nearly allied to the crown, was, by a ſympathetic attach- 
ment, inclined, and by his wiſdom and courage excellently quali- 
fied, to reſcue them in the day of danger. On the other hand, a 
reſpect to the proteſtant religion, and the independence of his native 
country, as well as a fair attachment to his own patrimonial inte- 


reſt, recommended to the prince a diligent improvement of every 


opportunity, for cultivating the good opinion and affections of ſo 
powerful, and ſo reſpectable a body of the Engliſh nation. The 


cold treatment he received from his father-in-law, whoſe ſuperſti- 
tious zeal rendered him inſenſible to the claims of kindred, ſuggeſted 


to the prince the hazard he might run, if he truſted his views 


upon the ſucceſſion, to propinquity of blood, or to the precari- 
ous influence of equity and law. During the internal commo- 
tions of Holland and England, in preceding periods, particular fac- 
tions in both countries had often entered into reciprocal engage- 
ments of friendſhip and ſupport. The penſioner De Wit, in the 
former war between Holland and England, made uſe of the ſer- 


vices of the popular party there, to check and to counterpoiſe 


the malevolence of the court, towards the States. Inſtructed 
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by the ſucceſs of his example, William could not deem it either 


- impolitic or unlawful to correſpond with the fame party, for 


promoting the united intereſts of both countries. Would it have 
been prudent, to have overlooked or deſpiſed the voluntary ad- 
vances of many reſpectable members of the legiſlature, of whoſe 
exertions he might one day avail himſelf, in compaſſing the object 
of a juſtifiable ambition, and in ſecuring what he conſidered to be 
his lawful inheritance? Independent of all future views, or expec- 
tation of ſucceſſion to the throne of England, the emergency of his 
affairs at that period, and the preſervation of the dignity and rights 
derived from his anceſtors in Holland, demanded not only the al- 
liance; but the moſt vigorous interpoſition of the Engliſh nation. 
Diſappointed of the ſupport he expected from his royal relations, he 
neceſſarily had recourſe to the plan of forming and of ſtrengthening 
his connexions with that party, which ſtood in oppoſition to the 
meaſures of the court. The firſt public evidence of this connexion, 
and of his reſpect to the ſentiments of the popular party in England, 
appeared, by the interference of the Spaniſh and Dutch ambaſſadors, 
in urging Charles to conſent to the bill of excluſion; and by a memo- 


rial to the ſame purpoſe, in name of the States, drawn up by Fagel, the 


prince's confident and adviſer *. It is not eaſy, without attending to 
the circumſtances now recited, impartially to enter into the motives 
of the prince of Orange's conduct, without whoſe concurrence this 
memorial could never have been preſented to the court of England, 


We cannot tell, how far he might find it indiſpenſible to gratify the 


wiſhes of his friends both in England and Holland, in order to pre- 
ſerve the credit he had acquired with them; or how far he might 


be ſeriouſly affected with the proſpect of danger to the proteſtant 


religion and the liberties of Europe, ariſing from the influence of a 
popiſh ſucceſſor to the crown of England; and to what degree, 
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according to theſe ſentiments, public ſpirit and virtue might, with © 
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propriety, control delicacy and the dictates of natural affection. Hi 


firſt interference in the politics of England, from whatever principle 
it lowed, invited an unfavourable conſtruction, as it ſeemed to de- 
viate from the tenderneſs of filial affection, and to indicate a prema- 


ture ſnatching at power, to the injury of the perſon through whom 


he derived his claim to it. 
After the acceſſion of James to the throne of England, fair pro- 


feſſions of eſteem were interchanged between the father and the 


ſon-in-law ; but an almoſt uninterrupted ſeries of altercation and 
mutual complaints demonſtrated to attentive ſpectators, how far 
they were removed from cordial harmony, in affeQtion or political 
ſchemes. As the inclinations of James were notoriouſly unfa- 
vourable to the views of his ſon-in-law, his zeal for the catholic 
religion, if ſucceſsful, would certainly weaken the influence of that 
party, upon which the hopes of the latter depended, and cer- 
tainly deprive him of the means of obtaining juſtice, in his claim 
to the ſucceſſion. The proteſtants were daily declining in num- 
bers and power, while the Roman catholics, and thoſe who were 
ill-diſpoſed towards Holland and the Prince of Orange, were in- 
ereaſing in dignity and influence. But not only the proſpe& of 
future elevation, but the preſervation of the authority he already 
poſſeſſed, rendered him deeply intereſted in the ſucceſs of that party 


in England, which thwarted the favourite meaſures of the court. 


The prerogatives of the Stadtholder, which he had with difficulty 
recovered, were preſerved by a continued exertion of political ad- 
dreſs. The city of Amſterdam, inſtigated by the intrigues of Lewis, 
embraced every opportunity to circumſcribe the power, and to af- 


front the perſon of the prince. The reduction of the navy and 


army of the States, was the object of perpetual ſtruggle. The 
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army of France had repeatedly over-run the principality of Orange, 
the private property of the prince; and, from the obvious plan of 
the policy df that court, it might be expected, that they would 
ſeize the firſt opportunity of rending and dividing the provinces 
of the States. The alliance of England was the object, to which 
the prince wiſhfully turned his eyes, as the only means of avert- 
ting thoſe impending encroachments, and of maintaining, undimi- 
niſhed, his own authority, and the dominion of the States. In 
ſuch circumſtances, a neutrality, with reſpect to the politics of Eng- 
land, was incompatible with his ſagacity and patriotiſm. The grow- 
ing diſcontents of England he now inſpected with a vigilant and 
an anxious eye. Engliſhmen of rank, who, either from diſguſt or 
accident, reſorted to Holland, were invited to his court, and en- 
tertained with the moſt condeſcending attention. Some of them, 
who were eſteemed worthy of truſt, were admitted into private 
conference with the prince. From their information, he was ena- 
bled to penetrate into the preſent ſtate and temper of the Engliſh 
nation: and, through the channel of their correſpondence, to com- 
municate to their friends his diſapprobation of the meaſures of the 


court, in order to confirm the attachment, and animate the reſo- 


lutions of the popular party. He was at the ſame time cautious 
and reſerved, leſt he ſhould alarm the jealouſy of the court, by an open 


or a premature gratification of the wiſhes of his friends. When ſoli- 


cited to interpoſe, by a remonſtrance againſt the erection of the ec- 
cleſiaſtical commiſſion, he reflected that matters had not yet come to 
ſuch an extremity, between the king and his people, as to juſtify 


to the world a public interference in the affairs of England; and 


that his preparations were not yet in a ſufficient ſtate of forward- 
neſs, to enable him to redreſs the grievances of his friends, or to 
ſecure any permanent eſtabliſhment to himſelf *. No prudent ex- 
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pedient was, in the mean while, neglected, to haſten the criſis, when 
a ſeparation between the intereſts of his friends, and thoſe of James, 
might be declared with ſafety and effect. While the freedom of 
the preſs was reſtricted in England, by the jealouſy of the court, 
publications iſſued from Holland, to diffuſe among the people a. 
ſenſe of the arbitrary nature and the dangerous tendency of public 
meaſures. The imprudence of James at laſt afforded his ſon-in-law 
an opportunity of publicly interpoſing in the affairs of the nation, 
and of making an open avowal of his ſentiments, upon an occaſion 
the moſt favourable to the advancement of his intereſt. One Stewart 
was ſent over to Holland, to ſolicit the prince to declare his conſent to 
the repeal of the teſts and the penal ſtatutes. In order to allure him 
into a compliance with a meaſure fundamentally eſſential to James's 
ſcheme for eſtabliſhing the Roman catholic religion, the marquis of 
Albeville, the Engliſh envoy at the Hague, was inſtructed to make 
the faireſt declarations of friendſhip to him, in the name of his 
maſter; and, as a more irreſiſtible bait, to hold out the proſpect 
of a treaty of alliance againſt France *. But, although the name, 
and, ſtill more, any real evidence, of the friendſhip: of Eng- 
land, would have been highly beneficial to the prince, in enabling 


him to overawe the violent oppoſition, which began to thwart all 


his ſchemes of domeſtic policy, and to ſhake the foundations of 
his authority, as ſtadtholder; yet he did not chooſe to ſacrifice to 
theſe, his attachment to the proteſtant religion, and his credit with 
his friends in England. In anſwer to the earneſt intreaties and 


9 This accounts for the fair profeſſions of 
friendſhip which James made to William, and 
which fo far alarmed D'Avaux, the French 
ambaſſador, that he expreſſes the greateſt an- 


xiety, leſt a cordial union between James and 


the prince of Orange ſhould actually take place. 
D* Avaux, vol. iii. 

James earneſtly wiſhed to obtain the conſent 
of his ſon-in-law to his ſcheme of toleration: 


Cc 


perhaps too he wiſhed to make the Engliſh be- 
lieve that he had ſeparated himſelf from France, 


becauſe it was popular. The prince of Orange 


was at the ſame time ſincerely deſirous of being 
believed to be on good terms with the king 
of England, in order to overawe the city of 
Amſterdam, bent upon reducing the army, 
and abridging his power. D' Avaux, vol. iii. 
paſſim. 
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arguments, uſed by the ambaſſadors of James, to obtain his conſent 


to the repeal of the teſts and penal ſtatutes, the prince made a 
declaration of thoſe ſentiments, to which he ever afterwards ad- 
hered with conſiſtency and firmneſs. He profeſſed his approbation 
of univerſal toleration, and of the abolition of the penal ſtatutes; 
but refuſed to conſent to the removal of the teſts, which he held 
to be the only barrier againſt the entire overthrow of the pro- 
teſtant religion in England. 'The moſt ſucceſsful operations were 
at the ſame time carried on, in behalf of the intereſt of his maſter, 
by Dyckevelt, who was ſent ambaſſador to London, for ma- 
naging the ordinary buſineſs between the king and the States, but 
ſecretly inveſted with a truſt of a more delicate nature. He was di- 
rected to ſound the ſentiments of the leading perſons in England; 
to embrace every ſafe opportunity of communicating, in the name of 
his maſter, thoſe private inſtructions which were calculated to gain 
upon their affections, and to procure a coalition of all parties. To 
the friends of the church he gave the ſtrongeſt aſſurance of the 
prince's reſpect for the eſtabliſhed religion. To the diſſenters he laid 


open the ſnares into which they had been decoyed by the favours 
and the flattering promiſes of the court. They were entreated to 


wait with patience for a ſcheme of comprehenſion; and if that could 
not be obtained, they were aſſured of a toleration, upon the moſt li- 


beral plan. Some of the moſt learned and eloquent preachers among 


the proteſtant diſſenters, who had withdrawn to Holland, from the 
dread of the king's reſentment, now returned to England, at the de- 
fire of the prince, to co-operate with Dyckevelt, in preventing their 
being divided, by the intrigues of the court, from the reſt of their pro- 
teſtant brethren **. After the departure of Dyckevelt, count Zuleſtein 
was ſent over, oſtenſibly for the purpoſe of carrying compliments of 
condolence to the queen, upon the death of her mother the ducheſs 


10 Burnet. 


of 
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of Modena; but, in fact, to proſecute the buſineſs already begun © 
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by Dyckevelt. The ſucceſs of theſe negociations was fully anſwer - 


able to the expectations of William. The marquis of Halifax, the 
earls of Shrewſbury, Devonſhire, Danby, Nottingham, lords Mor- 
daunt and Lumley, admirals Herbert and Ruſſel, held daily con- 
ſultations in private with the Dutch ambaſſadors, and through them 
imparted their views and advice to the prince of Orange. Lord 
Mordaunt was commiſſioned by this party to wait upon the prince 
in Holland, and to enter into a full diſcuſſion of his views with 
reſpect to the affairs of England. FG 

While theſe negociations were ſecretly carried on by the Dutch 
ambaſſadors, copies of the prince's letter, in anſwer to the king's 
repeated ſolicitations for his conſent to the repeal of the teſts, were 
circulated through all the counties of England. A declaration, 
which left the ſentiments of the next heir to the crown no longer 
doubtful, and which expreſſed the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of protection to 
the eſtabliſhed church, and of toleration to every ſect, had a remark- 
able effect in multiplying the number, and ſtrengthening the confidence, 
of the prince's friends. As there now appeared the moſt preſſing ne- 
ceſſity for having recourſe to foreign aid, in order to reſcue the nation 
from domeſtic oppreſſion, the authenticated views of the prince, ſo 
moderate and ſo ſalutary, were liſtened to with general approbation, 
and the hearts of all parties prepared to entertain him with a cordial 
reception, ſo ſoon as the critical moment ſhould arrive of his ſtanding 
forth the avowed deliverer of the nation. To be fully prepared for 


' Tn conſequence of the negociation of 
Dyckevelt and Zuleſtein, a correſpondence was 
opened between the prince of Orange and 
ſome of the principal nobility in England. 
The letters of this correſpondence form a 
part of Sir John Dalrymple's Collections, 
Ap. part iſt, p. 186, &c. 

Moſt of theſe letters refer to declarations 
made to Dyckevelc and Zuleſtein when in Eng- 
land, or to what they were commiſſioned to 


Cc 2 


ſay to the prince in Holland ; all of them 
contain high profeſſions of reſpect to him. 
Some of the writers reſerve their loyalty to 
James; and even inſinuate, that the beſt 
method of ſhewing it, was by promoting the 
prince's deſign. None of the letters are 
ſpecific as to any plan of national deliverance. 
The letters of Halifax and Nottingham are 
very cautiouſly worded, and rather ſuggeſt 
deliberation and delay. 


this 
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this event, under the pretext of guarding againſt the encroaching 
power of France, he applied to the States for ſupplies neceſſary to 
recruit the army, and to augment the fleet; and the aſſiſtance he 
received was applied with expedition, judgment, and as much ſecrecy 
as the nature of the buſineſs would admit. Neither did he rely for 
the ſucceſs of this important event upon the internal ſtate and diſ- 
poſitions of the people of England, or the military force he was 
able to carry along with him from Holland. He availed himſelf of 
every circumſtance, he improved, every opportunity and argument 
calculated to make any impreſſion upon the ſurrounding powers of 
Europe, and to render them propitious to his enterpriſe. By diſ- 
playing, with ſagacious penetration, the moſt alarming views of the 
ambition of Louis, he intereſted not only the proteſtant, but the 
popiſh princes of Europe in his cauſe; and, with wonderful addreſs, 
perſuaded them to forget religious predilections and ancient feuds, 
while they united their counſels and exertions to accompliſh the de- 
preſſion of France, the deliverance of England, and his own ele- 
vation. | 0 17 | 

4. As the intereſts of the prince of Orange coincided with thoſe 
of the proteſtants in England, ſo various circumſtances, in the ſtate 
of Europe, encouraged and ſeconded the views of both, and co- 
operated towards the accompliſhment of the revolution. 

James the Second of England was almoſt the only prince in 
Europe who was not, either from private pique, or from a jea- 
louſy of his exorbitant ambition, actuated by reſentment againſt 
Louis the Fourteenth, who, at that period, fat upon the throne 
of France. The revocation of the edit of Nantz, followed by 
the moſt violent perſecution of the Huguenots, rendered his 
name deteſtable to all the proteſtant princes in Germany *, A 
private conteſt with Innocent the Eleventh, who now wore the 
triple crown, effaced the merit of his ſanguinary zeal, and even 


22 Monthly Mercury. 37 Teſtament Politique du Colbert. 
5 | drew 
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drew down upon him the implacable reſentment of the holy father. C * P. 
According to ancient cuſtom, the ambaſſadors of catholic princess, 
reſiding at Rome, enjoyed an exemption from the juriſdiction of 

that court, and various immunities conneQed with that privilege, 

which were called the franchiſes. By imperceptible degrees, theſe 

were extended, not only to the ſervants and houſehold of the am- 

baſſador, but to every other perſon received under his protection, 

and were at laſt found to encroach far upon the dignity and do- 

meſtic authority of the papal court. Bent upon his own perſonal 
grandeur, more than upon the extenſion of his power over diſtant 
kingdoms, Innocent the Eleventh moſt anxiouſly ſolicited the catholic 

princes to reſign a privilege which tended to the diſparagement of 

his honour, and the limitation of his immediate juriſdiction. The 
| houſe of Auſtria ſet that example of obſequiouſneſs, which was fol- 

lowed by other catholic princes in Europe. The king of France 

alone, with inflexible obſtinacy, contended for the maintenance of 

all thoſe honours which, by long preſcription, were claimed by his 
ambaſſadors. The ſolicitations of the Engliſh ambaſſador were in- 

terpoſed in behalf of France, and, inſtead of ſoftening Innocent, 

involved James in a participation of the guilt and the odium of his 


ally © 

Tho houſe of Auſtria had ſtill a more ſerious ground of quarrel 
with France, and poſſeſſed greater power to proſecute her reſent- 
ment. While her whole exertions were directed againſt her natural 
enemies, the Turks, and the revolted ſubjects of Hungary, who had 
Joined them, the king of France ſeized the opportunity of violating 
the truce agreed upon between him and the emperor, and began, 
without any ſhadow of claim, to erect forts on the borders of 
Germany. The emperor having gained ſome important advantages 
over the Turks, and recovered ſome of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes which 
had been long in their poſſeſſion, now began to turn his eyes upon 


14 Hiſtoire de Gouvernment de France, tom. iii, 1687. 
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C H A.P. the encroachments of France, and was prepared eagerly to liſten to 
any ſcheme of curbing that exorbitant ambition, by which ſhe was 
of late become formidable to Europe. 

The repeated infults with which the haughty monarch had wed 
Holland and Spain, and the late violation of the treaty of Nimeguen, 
filled them with reſentment and fearful torebodings of his future en- 
croachments ** 

The diſpoſitions and the intereſts of theſe various powers ſuggeſted 
to William a plan of confederacy againſt France, to the accompliſh- 
ment of which he devoted the unremitted exertion of all his faculties. 
By his unparalleled . addreſs in negociation, the Empire, Spain, 
Saxony, Holland, and the circles of the Upper Rhine, were all 
induced to enter into the famous league of Auſbourgh ”. The 
articles of that league would lead to the diſcuſſion of foreign po- 
litics, a ſubject too extenſive and complicated to enter into this 
work. Let it ſuffice to obſerve, that the terror of France was the 
principle of this league, and her humiliation the object it was in- 
tended to accompliſh. The aſſiſtance and concurrence of England 
were perceived by all the confederating powers, to be eſſential to 
its ſtability and ſucceſs. But what hope could they reaſonably 
have of obtaining this, while a prince ſat upon the throne of 
England, who was partial to the intereſts of France; and, by a 
tyrannical uſurpation, overruled the inclination of his people and his 
parliament? Here then was preſented to William, the moſt favour- 
able opportunity of making an attempt upon England, not only 
without any hazard of oppoſition from abroad, but with the hearty 
conſent and good wiſhes of thoſe very powers, who, upon any other 
occaſion, would have been led by their religious prejudices to 
thwart his elevation. Should he ſucceed, either by aſſuming the 


government of England into his own hands, or by putting it into 


's Tindal's Introduction. 16 I bid. 27 Ibid, 
the 
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the hands of the parliament, the object of the league would be C 
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obtained. At the ſame time, great pains were taken to allure⁊ 


the pope, if not to become immediately acceſſary to the league, 
yet to look with a favourable eye upon the confederating powers. 
It is not difficult to perſuade men to apprehend the coincidence of 
the public good with their own private intereſts and affections. It 
was ſuggeſted to Innocent, that, by a revolution in England, he 
might expect, not only to obtain the gratification of private reſent- 
ment, but the advancement of the catholic intereſt in that kingdom. A 
toleration, which was agreeable to the avowed principles of William, 
would ſecure their perſonal ſafety, and the undiſturbed exerciſe of 
their religion, to all the diſintereſted and ſincere friends of the 
Roman church; whereas the violence and the precipitancy of James 
might one day rouſe the fury of the nation, and terminate in the 
final extirpation of thoſe whom he wiſhed to cheriſh. By theſe 
repreſentations, and the addreſs of the prince of Orange at this time, 
was produced one of the moſt ſingular phænomena that ever oc- 
curred in the hiſtory of politics. An oppoſition was formed be- 
tween the church and the court of Rome. The pope was made an 
inſtrument of avenging ſuperſtitious zeal, and of ſaving the pro- 
teſtant religion in England, by contributing his aid to dethrone a 
prince, who, if it had not been for his bigotted attachment to the 
intereſt of the Roman church, might have enjoyed a peaceable and 


happy reign **. 


13 From the late publications of Sir John vatican at midnight, and was diſcovered to be 
Dalrymple, it is. now evident, that the pope a Dutch burgo-maſter of the name of Ouir ; 
was privy to the deſigns of William and the that, among other letters in his poſſeſſion, 
league. The French ambaſſador extraordi- there was found one from the pope's ſecretary 
nary, cardinal. D' Eſtrees, in a letter to Lewis to the duke of Lorrain, expreſſing the parti- 


XIV, (18th Sept. 1687,) informs him, that 
he had been for ſome time ſuſpicious of a 
perſon who reſorted every day in diſguiſe to 
count Caſſoni, the pope's ſecretary. That 
this perſon was at laſt apprehended in the 
dreſs of a porter as he came out from the 


5 


cular joy his holineſs received upon being in- 
formed, that his Imperial majeſty had per- 
ſaaded almoſt all the European princes to 
unite in a league againſt the king of France. 
Dalrymple, Ap. part i. p. 2406. 
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0 F 1 P. F. The combination of foreign princes of oppoſite prejudices and 


Coos intereſts, however ſingular an event, would not have been ſufficient 
che States of to have raiſed William to the throne of England, if he had not, at the 
Holanl. fame time, been fortunate in uniting the States of Holland, by a cor- 
dial ſubmiſſion to his authority, and by the adoption of his political 

ſchemes.. From the commencement of the government of the United 

States after their ſeparation from Spain, a powerful faction, ſpread 

through all the provinces, had ſet themſelves in oppoſition to the 

authority of the ſtadtholder, as incompatible with the ſpirit of their 
conſtitution. By the influence of this faction, Oliver Cromwell had 

obtained an article in the peace with Holland, aboliſhing for ever 

that office, By early management and addreſs, the firſt fruits of 

a genius for enterpriſe and negociation, which afterwards aſtoniſhed 

Europe and ſaved the independence of ſo many kingdoms, the prince 

of Orange raiſed and animated the popular party in Holland; and 

by their means reſumed the honours and the prerogatives of his 

houſe. Theſe, however, after he had recovered them, were re- 

tained with difficulty, and expoſed to danger, by the unremit- 

ting oppoſition of the city of Amſterdam, aſſiſted by diſcontented 

perſons of diſtinguiſhed influence in the provinces. Inſtigated by the 

invidious intrigues of France, they had lately formed a ſcheme of 
withholding the ſupplies, and reducing the army ; which exceedingly 
embarraſſed the counſels and cramped the power of William. The ill- 

judged policy of France. firſt weakened her influence among the 
diſaffected party in the States, by impoſing certain duties and reſtric- 

tions upon ſome of the moſt profitable articles of their commerce, 

in ſpite of the moſt earneſt remonſtrances of the city of Amſterdam, 

and the ſecret advice of D'Avaux, the French ambaſſador. The re- 

vocation of the edi& of Nantz widened the breach between Lewis 

and the Louveſtein faction, and promoted a reconciliation and 

an union of all parties in the provinces”, The Huguenots, 


19 D' Avaux. 
who 
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who fled to them for refuge, by deſcribing in pathetic ſtrains © 


their own ſufferings, and the ſufferings of thoſe they had left behind i 


them, at once awakened the compaſſion, and rouſed the indignation, of 
all the proteſtants in Holland. 'The jealouſy of their domeſtic privi- 
| leges was extinguiſhed by a generous ſympathy, with the oppreſſion 
of their fellow-chriſtians. The prince of Orange, whom the diſ- 
affected in Holland had hitherto beheld with an eye of ſuſpicion, 
they now regarded as the only inſtrument, under providence, to avenge 
the cauſe of humanity and conſcience ; and cordially concurred with 
their fellow- ſubjects, in granting the ſupplies, and raiſing the troops 
neceſſary for that purpoſe. The proteſtant refugees were of uſe to 
William, not only by reconciling the affections of all the States to 
him, and to one another, but by great perſonal ſervices. The for- 
tunes which they imported, facilitated the loans for the raiſing of 
troops, and the other preparations neceſſary for his expedition. 
Many French proteſtants, of all ranks, entered into the army and fleet 
deſtined for England. Among theſe were ſome of the braveſt ſol- 
diers and moſt experienced generals, who, to all their other qualifica- 
tions, added a fervent zeal for religion and liberty ; and were well- 
pleaſed to hazard their lives in defence of a cauſe, for which they had 
already ſuffered exile. | 

The death of the elector of Cologne, and the forward part Lewis 
had taken in the choice of a ſucceſſor ſubſervient to his ambition, 
threatened the ſurrounding powers on the continent with the near 
approach of a war ; and covered the real deſign with which William 
was now carrying on the moſt extenſive military preparations. He 
formed a camp, augmented his army, and drew his troops out of the 
garriſon in Flanders. Under various pretences, and with the moſt 
aſtoniſhing expedition, he fitted out all the ſhips of war belonging to 
the States, and brought them to the moſt convenient harbours. He 
quickly found himſelf at the head of a warlike force, ſufficient to 
engage the confidence of his friends, ſo ſoon as he ſhould find it 
| | D d prudent 
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prudent to make an open declaration of his purpoſe, either to curb 
or to annihilate the arbitrary power of his father-in-law ©, 

6. Il fortune and imprudent meaſures on the part of James, con- 
curred with all the cauſes which have been recited, to haſten and 
to facilitate the ſubverſion of his government, and the utter ruin of 
his affairs. 

The birth of a ſon, inſtead of ſtrengthening his prerogative, in 
various reſpects contributed, to increaſe the inclination and the power 
of his ſubjects to reſiſt it. It emboldened the Roman catholics to 
purſue more open and violent meaſures; it rouſed the fears, and pro- 
voked the immediate and vigorous reſiſtance, of his proteſtant ſubjeQs. 
The proſpect of a proteſtant heir, ſo long as it was held out to them, 
reminded the Roman catholics of an approaching day of reckoning, 
and rendered them more cautious and moderate, leſt they ſhould lay 
a foundation of future reſentments againſt themſelves. The proteſ- 
tants drew great conſolation from the hope of an event which ſeemed 
to ſet bounds to the reign of ſuperſtition and tyranny; and ſome of 
them, extravagantly loyal, would have been willing to endure many 
hardſhips, provided they were not to deſcend to their poſterity. The 
birth of a ſon, who would infallibly be trained in the enthuſiaſtic and 


20 Fiſt, de Louis le Grand, par Buſſy Rabutin. 

Lewis XIV., in order to ſecure to his 
intereſt the electorate of Cologne, had pre- 
vailed upon the late elector, declining in his 
health, to deſire a co-adjutor, and by his in- 
trigues obtained the election of cardinal Fur- 
ſtemberg, upon whom he had beſtowed the 
biſhoprick of Straſburgh. The pope refuſed 
his bull, and the emperor his inveſtiture, which 
were neceſſary to ratify the election. 

Upon the death of the eleQor, a new elec- 
tion was found to be neceſſary. To ſupport 
the claim of Furſtemberg, the troops of France 
were ordered to march to the frontiers, and 
her agents were ſent to Cologne, to diſtribute 
money among the prieſts and the canons, 
who had a vote in the election. 


The emperor propoſed as a candidate, prince 
Clement, brother of the elector of Bavaria. 
He was ſupported by his brother the elector, 
by Holland, and the pope, who gave Clement 
a diſpenſation, on account of his being under 
age. Though the cardinal was elected by a 
majority, the emperor and the pope ſtill refuſed 
their conſent. Upon this, France ſent troops 
into Cologne, which took the oaths of allegi- 
ance to the cardinal, and filled the garriſons 
according to his orders. France began at 
the ſame time to make warlike preparations at 
home ; to diſcontinue the works in which the 
troops were employed in the country; and to 
give commiſſions for new levies. Memoires de 
la Cour de France, par la Comteſſe de la 
Fayette, vol. ii. p. 4. and 19. 22. 
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tyrannical principles of his father, rendered the ſituation of England © 
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irretrievably deſperate, if they did not make a bold effort for their wv 


deliverance while they yet had it in their power. The number and 
ſtrength of the friends of arbitrary power muſt increaſe every day. 
Delay was ruin. 

Though to a perſon who, at this diſtance of time, fairly balances 
evidence, there may appear little reaſon to doubt of the legitimacy 
of the birth of the prince of Wales; yet ſome myſterious circum- 
ſtances attending that event, ealily impoſed upon the credulity of 
party; and, to all the other crimes of James againſt his ſubjeQs, 
added the ground of a charge the moſt heavy that could lie againſt 
his character, either as a man, or as a prince. | 

If the king was unfortunate in that combination of circumſtances 
which united ſo many of the powers of Europe in oppoſition to his 
intereſts, he was no leſs ſo in the weakneſs and violence, or the du- 
plicity and perfidy, of the counſellors in whom he principally con- 
fided, and who diſſuaded him from availing himſelf of the only 
aſſiſtance which remained to him in the extremity of his affairs, 
Lewis the Fourteenth had inſtructed his ambaſſador at the Hague 
to demand a politive anſwer of the States, with reſpect to the deſti- 
nation of the army and fleet which were getting ready with ſuch ex- 
pedition; and, as a reaſon for this inquiry, added the ſtrongeſt ex- 
preſſions of friendſhip towards James, in whole ſafety he profeſſed 
himſelf deeply intereſted. The States either pretended, or actually 
believed, from this interpoſition, that a ſecret treaty had been tranſ- 
ated between James and Lewis. By the advice of Sunderland, 
James was perſuaded not only to decline, but reſent, the good oflices 
of the king of France. He refuſed to accept the aſſiſtance of a 


flect 


21 The treachery of Sunderland (more per- affecting a convidion of the propriety of his 
haps than any other cauſe) contributed to the meaſures, and a zeal tor carrymg them into 
ruin of James. By adopting his prejudices, by execution, he impoled not only upon James, 
- | | Dd 2 but 
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fleet and an army proffered to him by Lewis. 


He inſtructed his 


V anbaſſador at the court of France, to complain of that imprudent offi- 
ciouſneſs which had ſtaggered the confidence of his own ſubjects. 

A ſtorm, which diſperſed and turned back the Dutch fleet, after 
their firſt ſetting ſail for the coaſt of England, conſtrued as a ſignal 
interpoſition of heaven, immediately occaſioned a change in the 


but on the French ambaſſador, Barillon. See 
a remarkable inſtance of this, Dalrymple, Ap. 
part i. p. 175. 

When Sunderland perceived the unpopula- 
rity of the king's conduct, and the fatal iſſue 
in which it was likely to terminate, he turned 
his eyes towards Holland, and by means of Syd- 
ney, his wife's uncle, endeavoured to open a 
correſpondence. with the prince of Orange. 
His wife, in the name of her huſband, makes 
a declaration of his attachment, and a tender 
of his ſervices, to the prince of Orange, in 
terms the moſt abject. Dalrymple, part i. 
p. 187. D' Avaux, vol. iv. 13th and 2cth 
May, 1688. 

As if it had been to avert the ſuſpicion of 
his maſter, which, from the conſciouſneſs of 
guilt, he had reaſon to dread, he profeſſed to 
be converted to the Roman cathohc religion. 
Dalrymple, part i. p. 287-8. 

He continued to encourage James in the 
moſt violent meaſures, while he conferred with 
Dykevelt, Dalrymple, Ap. part 1. p. 191. 

Meanwhile, he ſtill ſo effeQually impoſed on 
Barillon, as well as James, that, upon the re- 
commendation of the former, Lewis ordered 
him a penſion for his ſervices to France. Ibid. 
p. 267, 

But the moſt notorious inſtance of his du- 
plicity occurs in his conduct at the time when 
James propoſed to recal the troops from Hol- 
land. He had aſſured Barillon of his approv- 
ing of that meaſure, and of promoting it by 
his influence with the king. Some time af- 
ter, the order for recalling theſe troops was 
ſuſpended. Skelton, the ambaſſador at the 


court of France, ſuſpected, that the ſuſpenſion 


of the recal was owing to the advice of Sunder- 


land, who began to fall under the ſuſpicion of 
holding a correſpondence with the prince of 
Orange. Barillon is charged to inquire into 
this affair ; and, particularly, whether Sunder- 
land had adviſed the ſuſpenſion of the recal. 
But with ſuch artifice did Sunderland acquit 
himſelf, that, in a converſation with the am- 
baſſador upon the ſubject, he perſuaded him, 
that the obſtruftions to this meaſure proceeded 
from its being diſagreeable, not. only to the 
proteſtants, but to the catholics : That he him- 
ſelf, by his firmneſs in adhering to it, expoſed 
his own intereſt and ſafety to the greateſt ha- 
zard: That all this proceeded from a vehement 
attachment to the French intereſt ; and there- 
fore ſuggeſts the juſtice of his claim to an ad- 
ditional penſion from the king of France. 
Dalrymple, Ap. part 1. p. 267. 273. 277-9, 
280. 

Sunderland diſſuaded James from accepting 
the aſſiſtance offered him by France, after 
it became certain that the prince of Orange 
meditated an expedition into England. Ibid. 
28 2-3-6. D' Avaux, vol. iv. Sept. 18th, 
1688. Life of James, paſſim. 

Sunderland had obtained orders to all the 
ambaſſadors in foreign ſtates, to communicate 
any news of importance to none but him; a 
circumſtance which at once ſhews his influence 


with James, and his capacity of hurting him, 


Dalrymple, Ap. part i. p. 281. 

The letters of Sunderland to king William 
after the revolution fully confirm his treachery : 
In them he pleads the merit of his paſt ſervices, 
Dalrymple, Ap. part it. p. 1, 2. From theſe 
letters it appears, that William, diſguſted with 
Sunderland's crooked ways, heſitated about 
conſenting to his return to England. 


moderate 
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moderate and conciliating meaſures which had lately been adopted © 
by the king, and utterly deſtroyed all confidence in the promiſes 


which he afterwards made when driven to extremity, The impru- 
dence of James was no leſs conſpicuous than his bad fortune. His 
conceſſions were made with a reſerve which fomented the diſtruſt of 
'His friends. He promiſed to call a parliament, but alleged as a 
reaſon for delaying it, the confuſion and the diſturbances which 
prevailed while the prince of Orange and his army were in Eng- 
land ; though it was evident, that, if he extricated the nation from 
them by military exertions, he muſt find himſelf in a ſituation more 
than ever ſuperior to the power of parliament. - The ſuſpenſion of 
the biſhops was taken off; the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion diſſolved ; 
the charters of corporations reſtored in their ancient form. But the 
king ſtill exprefſed himſelf in terms of ſuch reſerve and heſitation 
with reſpect to the indulgence of the Roman catholics, itſelf the 
moſt offenſive meaſure, as well as the ſource of all the other offen- 


ſive meaſures which he purſued, that there ſeemed no ground to 


rely upon his promiſes, or to hope for a laſting reformation of 
government. 
The unchangeable tenor of the king's conduct exhibited a pal- 


pable contradiction to the promiſes he made, and to the reſolutions. 


he profeſſed. One Hale, a clergyman, conſiderable only by the 
odium he had incurred for reading the declaration of indulgence, 
was now promoted to the dignity and the lucrative emoluments of 
the ſee of Oxford. The prince of Wales was baptiſed according 
to the form of the Roman catholic church, and the pope, repre- 
ſented by his nuncio, ſtood as godfather. 

Diſguſted at the inſincerity and infatuation of the king, and 
entirely excluded from his confidence, many of thoſe who had 
hitherto faithfully adhered to his perſon, found themſelves com- 
pelled to encourage the interference of the prince of Orange, as far 
as it was neceſſary, to repair the breaches of the conſtitution, though 
nothing 
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nothing was farther from their intention than to raiſe him to the 


L=—— throne. The fluQuation, timidity, and weakneſs of the king, when 


The declara- 
tion of the 


October 1 O. 


his affairs became more deſperate, ſuppreſſed, in a great meaſure, 
that pity which follows dignity aſſociated with misfortune. The 
precipitate deſertion of his dominions ſtruck his friends with aſto- 
niſhment and confuſion, fulfilled the wiſhes of his enemies, and 
accompliſhed, without the effuſion of blood, the moſt important 
revolution that occurs in the annals of England. 

The prince of Orange landed at Torbay on the fifth of November 
one thouſand ſix hundred and eighty-eight. Before he left Holland 
he publiſhed a declaration, repreſenting the grievances of the Engliſh 
nation under the government of James. That all ordinary remedies 
having been ineffectual to obtain redreſs, he had thought fit to go 
over to England, with ſuch a force as was ſufficient to defend him 
from the violence of evil counſellors, and that the deſign of his 
expedition was to obtain a free and lawful parliament. He diſ- 
claimed all intention of conqueſt ; and ſaid, that he had no other 
deſign, than to procure a ſettlement of the religion and liberties of 
the ſubject, upon ſo ſure a foundation, that there might be no danger 
of the nation relapſing into the like miſeries hereafter *, 

Two queſtions naturally occur with reſpect to this declaration, and 
the ſolution of them materially affects the character of the prince of 
Orange: 25 | 

1. How far is it conſiſtent with truth, or does it contain a fair 
repreſentation of facts? 2. Was the conduct of the prince of 
Orange, in accepting the crown, conſiſtent with the promiſes and 
engagements of his declaration? 

It does not appear that any of the facts with reſpect to the 
_ grievances which are enumerated in the prince's declaration, are 
miſrepreſented, or exaggerated. In one inſtance only, the declaration 
of the prince may ſeem liable to the charge of falſehood and 


22 Journ, Commons, vol. x. 


9 calumny; 
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calumny; namely, in what reſpects the ſuppoſititious birth of the 
prince of Wales. Whether William really believed this, whether, 
from a miſrepreſentation of circumſtances communicated to him by 
his correſpondents in England, and the influence of ambition which 
inſenſibly warps the mind, he did not ſuſpect that an impoſture was 
intended by his father-in-law, we cannot pretend to determine. 
The guilt alleged was of ſo baſe and atrocious a nature, that he 
ought not to have ſet his hand to it, without an accurate examination 
of the evidence, and a full conviction of its being well founded. 

It is certain, that the bigotry of James excited ſtrong ſuſpicions 
of his proteſtant ſubjects, and of the princeſs Anne, that he in- 


tended to impoſe a ſuppolititious child, to prevent the ſucceſſion of 


his proteſtant heirs **. To any perſon who now examines the evi- 


dence of this ſuſpicion, 1t will not appear to have been at any time 
ſufficient to have induced the conviction of an unprejudiced mind. 
It affords a ſtrong preſumption, that William viewed it in the ſame 
light, as he never admitted or encouraged any inquiry with reſpe& 
to the birth of the prince of Wales, which, if it had been rendered 
even doubtful, muſt have fortified his title to the throne. The 
ſtrong attachment of the nation to hereditary right, and the indiſ- 
penſable neceſſity of his aſſuming the crown, will be conſidered as 
apologies for the conduct of William in this inſtance, by thoſe who 
admit, that the obligations to candour and probity may be diſpenſed 
with in any caſe whatever. It muſt be matter of regret to every 
fair mind, to find ſo few examples in hiſtory, of prejudices, however 
weak or pernicious, having been removed by pure force of argu- 
ment; and that hardly one inſtance occurs, of any ſignal revolution 
in government having been accompliſhed, without working upon the 
reſentments of the people, by heightening the abuſes and crimes of 


23 It was ſuſpected, from the pains-which any perſon he ſhould think fit to name, on pur- 
James took to pack the parliament in Scotland, poſe to ſecure the Roman catholic religion, 
that he had formed a plan to obtain authority Lite of Carſtarcs, p. 28. 
for ſettling the ſucceſſion of the crown upon 


thoſe: 
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CHAP. thoſe who fill the ſeats of authority, and who have an intereſt in 
w—— oppoling innovations, however ſalutary. 

There is no difficulty in vindicating the confiſtency and honour of 

William, from any impeachment of them, for his aſcending the 

throne, as if it had been contrary to the words of his declaration, and 

the promiſes he made to ſome of the confederate princes **. He cer- 

tainly undertook his expedition into England with the hope that it 

might terminate in his elevation to the throne. He diſclaimed any 

5 deſign of conqueſt: In this there can be no doubt of his ſincerity; 

1 but he certainly did not mean, nor wiſh it to be underſtood, that 

he would refuſe the crown of England if tendered to him, after 

deliberation, by the repreſentatives of the people. He even made 

uſe of expreſſions which might be obviouſly interpreted to bear that 

| ſenſe, or to imply his readineſs to accept of it. He ſaid, he had no 

N other deſign in his undertaking, but to procure a ſettlement of the 

| religion, liberties, and properties of the ſubject, upon ſo ſure a founda- 

3 : tion, that there could be no danger of the nation relapſing into the 

4 | like miſeries hereafter. His elevation to the throne, however, was 

ſill a matter of contingency : It was to depend upon the conjuncture 

of circumſtances. To the commiſſioners ſent by James, to treat with 

him about the ſettlement of the nation, he made propoſals, which, 


though they may appear arrogant, were, in the critical fituation of 


James 


1 | affairs at that time, indiſpenſably neceſſary to procure that end.. If 
1 

| 

| 


24 The prince of Orange, in a letter to the 
emperor, before his expedition into England, 
aſſures him, that he had no intention to make an 
attempt upon the crown, or to deſire to appro- 
priate it to himſelf. Dalrymple, Ap. p. 254. 

"The ſame arguments which vindicate the 
conſiſtency of William's after-condu& with 
his declaration, remove any charge of du- 
plicity inferred from this letter. We cannot 
doubt but that he wiſhed, and particularly his 
perſonal friends earneſtly wiſhed, that the 
courſe of affairs might bring the crown within 
is offer. See Letter of the Elector of Bran- 


denburgh to King William, 27th Feb. 1689. 
Ibid. ; alſo Clarendon's Diary, Dec. 1688 
Jan. 168g. a | 
The moſt exceptionable articles in the 
propoſals made by the prince, are the 4th 
and 6th, by which he ſeemed to put him- 
ſelf in every reſpe& upon a footing with 
the king ; namely, that if his majeſty ſhould 
think fit. to be in London during the fitting of 
the parliament, he (the prince) might be there 
alſo, with an equal number of his guards; and 
that a ſufficient part of the public revenue 
ſhould be afligned him, for the ſupport and 
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6 James had accepted them, there can be little doubt but that he C 197 F. 
would have kept his crown. Confounded, when he heard of the 
aſſociation of ſo many perſons of the firſt rank under the prince 
of Orange, and of the deſertion of his own family; diſtruſting 
his army, and ſtill inflexibly attached to the intereſt of the Roman 
catholic religion, he choſe rather to throw himſelf into the arms of 
France; and left his people in ſuch a ſituation, as hardly reſerved any 
other alternative, by which the purpoſe of the prince's declaration 


could be obtained, than putting the crown upon his head. 


maintenance of his troops, till the fitting of a mands could inſure the oy of his expedi- 
free parliament, It is evident, however, that tion. 
nothing ſhort of a compliance with theſe de- 
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Esels of the Departure of James. — The Peers in London addreſs the 
Prince to aſſume the Adminiſtration of Government.—He waits for ſome 
Teſtimony of the Approbation of the Commons, —Summons the Members 
who had ſerved in Parliament during the Reign of Charles II.—They 
meet.— Addreſs bim to call a Convention.—He complies with their De- 


Freire. — Conduct of the Prince previous to the Meeting of the Convention. — 


His Ads of Goverument.— Elections. Ihe Convention meets — Addreſſes the 
Prince.—A Letter from King James rejected. General View of the Com- 
mons concerning the State of the Nation; —Debates of the Commons concern- 
ing the ſettling of the Government.—Final Reſolution. — Debates in the Houſe 
of Lords concerning the ſettling of the Government.—Reſolutions and Vote.— 
The Queſtion concerning the original Contraf,—Reſolutions and Vote, — 
The Commons avoid any farther Meaſures for ſettling the Government, — 
The Lords propoſe Amendments upon the Reſolutions of the Commons,— 

Obſervations, —Conference between the. two Houſes.—Canſes which con- 
frained the Lords to concur with the Commons. —Diſcontents and Tumults 
of the People. Declaration of the Prince of Orange—of the Princeſs of 
Orange—of the Princeſs Anne. Effetts of them. — The Lords concur 
with the Votes of the Commons—and ſettle the Crown on William and 
Mary.—Bill of Rights, — Alteration cf the Oaths.—Effefts of the Revo- 
lution with reſpef to the Confiitution. | 


HE departure of James produced a ſudden alteration in the 
views and the hopes of every party. The affection and con- 
fidence of his friends were ſtaggered by a deſertion, for which they 
were not prepared. All their plans, for accompliſhing a reconcili- 
ation between the king and his offended ſubjects, were entirely diſ- 
concerted, and the hopes of ſettled government removed to a great 
diſtance, In proportion to the depreſſion and embarraſſment of 
the 
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the adherents of James, the ſpirits of the prince of Orange and his © 1 P. 


friends were elated, and their proſpects became more flattering and a 
extenſive *, N 
The peers, who were in London, met at Weſtminſter on the The peers in 


twenty- fifth of December, and, after ſigning the aſſociation drawn dreſs the 
prince to aſ- 

up at Exeter, unanimouſly addreſſed the prince of Orange, to aſ- ſume the ad- 

ſume the adminiſtration of government, and to write circular let- —— 

ters to all the different bodies of electors, requeſting them to chuſe | 

repreſentatives, to meet at Weſtminſter on the twenty-ſecond of Ja- 

nuary one thouſand fix hundred and eighty-nine, i in order to deli- 

berate concerning the final ſettlement of the nation. This addreſs 

was not-more acceptable to the prince, than other reſolutions of the 

lords, which removed the principal obſtructions to ſuch a plan of 

ſettling the nation, as he might naturally be ſuppoſed to deſire. 

They unanimoully refuſed to receive a letter left by king James, 

containing an apology for his departure out of the kingdom, and de- 

clined making any inquiry into the evidence of the birth of the 

prince of Wales. By theſe reſolutions, they opened a plain and 

direct path to that important concluſion, upon which the revolution 

was founded, namely, that there was a demiſe of the crown, or 

abdication of the government. Some of the lords precipitately 

moved, that the crown was vacant; and that the princeſs of 

Orange ſhould be declared queen; but the oppoſition which this 

motion received, both from the friends of her huſband, and from the 

few who were {till attached to the intereſt of king James, pre- 

vented that celerity of deciſion, which could hardly have laid the | 

foundation of a quiet and permanent ſettlement *. . 


* Clarendon's N. December. ſhops, except Compton of London, refuſed 
2 The number of peers who met at Weſt- to fign the aſſociation. The lords iſſued an 
minſter appears to have been about ſeventy: order by their own authority, for all papiits 
they increaſed afterwards, in the courſe of to depart. from London and Weſtminſter, 

theſe previous deliberations, to ninety. The 3 Clarendon's Diary, December. 

duke of Somerſet, the earls of Pembroke and * Ibid. 


Nottingham, lord Wharton, and all the bi- | 
| Ee2 The 
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members who 
had ſerved in 
parliament 
during tae 
reign of 
Charles II. 


They meet, 


26th Dec. 
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The prince, attentive to the forms of the conſtitution, as far as it 
was poſſible to obſerve them, during the preſent ceſſation of execu- 
tive authority, deferred his acceptance of the government, till he af- 
forded the commons an opportunity of expreſſing their concurrence 
with the addreſs of the lords, He called together all thoſe perſons 
who had ſerved in any of the parliaments of Charles II., and the 
lord mayor and aldermen of the city of London, requeſting their ad- 
vice upon the preſent ſtate of the nation. The reſtricting his invi- 
tation to the members, who had ſat in parliament during the reign 
of Charles, was diftetently interpreted, according to the influence of 
political prejudices and connexions. By ſome it was cenſured, as 
equally partial and impolitic: by others it was conſidered, as a be- 
coming teſtimony of that reſpe& which the prince entertained for the 
purity of the conſtitution*. The members of the parliament of James, 
it was aſſerted, could not be conſidered as repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple, becauſe they had been elected, under illegal and arbitrary al- 
Their perſonal con- 
duct alſo appeared blamable, becauſe they had exceeded in their con- 
ceſſions to prerogative at the commencement of his reign ; though 
ſome atonement they certainly had made to their conſtituents, by 
that firm reſiſtance to the diſpenſing power, which proved the cauſe 
of their diſſolution. | 

Agreeably to the deſire of the prince, about three hundred mem- 
bers of the commons", the lord mayor, and the aldermen of the city 
of London, met at Weſtminſter upon the day appointed, when the 
prince addreſſed them in a ſhort ſpeech, and entreated their advice 
with reſpe& to the beſt method of purſuing the ends of his 
declaration; namely, to obtain a free parliament; to ſecure the 


proteſtant religion; and the ancient laws and conſtitution of the 


kingdom. 


5 Ralph, vol. ii. p. 85. 6 Rereſby, p. 303, 
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The members of the commons unanimouſly adopted the reſolu- 
tions of the lords. They thanked the prince for having expoſed 
his perſon in preſervation of their religion; they ſigned the aſſocia- 
tion of adherence to him, and prayed him to ſummon a convention 
to meet on the twenty-ſecond of January one thouſand fix hundred 
and eighty-nine *. 
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Addreſs him 
to call a cons 
vention, 


The prince, in compliance with the addreſs of the lords, and of ye complies 


the repreſentatives of the commons, iſſued circular letters for the 
meeting of the convention, and aſſumed the direction of the govern- 
ment, as far as was neceſſary for the purpoſes recommended to 
him. 

During the interval between the ſummons and the meeting of the 
convention, many of the nobility and principal gentlemen attended 
the levee of the prince of Orange. He received them with civility, 
but with reſerve; and, by avoiding the appearance of predilection 
for any party, he gave no occaſion for offence or jealouſy, which 
might have marred that unanimity, upon which the happy ſettle- 
ment of the nation depended*, Some of the biſhops and to- 
ries expreſſed their diſſatisfaction, upon account of that attention 
and reſpe&, which the prince ſhewed to the proteſtant diſſenters. 
It does not appear, however, that, in this inſtance, he did any thing 
more than what was required by the dictates of prudence, and the 
common rules of politeneſs*, He was juſtly applauded for his 
caution in declining to enter into converſation upon any ſpecific 
plan for ſettling the government ; though ſome perſons, who were 


with their 
deſire. 


Conduct of 
the prince 
previous to 
the meeting 
of the con- 
vention. 


intruſted with the management of his buſineſs, ſeemed anxious 


to diſcover the opinions and inclinations, of the Engliſh nobility, 
who daily reſorted to him under the pretext of compliment, or 
buſineſs. It is ſomewhat remarkable, that particular expreſſions 
and arguments, which were afterwards cenſured as new and uncon- 
7 Journ, Commons, 26th December, 9 Letter to the Convention. 
3 Echard, vol. ut, » Buckingham's Works, vol. ii. 
| ſtitutjonal, 
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Ee 4 P. ſtitutional, in the courſe of debates in the convention parliament, 
w—— were firſt introduced in theſe private conferences, by ſome of the 


1688, 


His acts of 


government. 


zoth Dec. 


moſt zealous friends of the prince of Orange 


- 


Mr. Bentinck and Mr. Sydney were the perſons who privately 
poſſeſſed the confidence of the prince. The former had merited his 
early favour by ſingular evidences of attachment to his perſon, and 
acquired his eſteem by tried faithfulneſs and capacity in buſineſs ©, 


The latter had long reſided in Holland, had been privy to the cor- 


reſpondence between the prince and his friends, and adviſed him in 
every ſtep he had taken, for interpoſing publicly in the affairs of 
England. The marquis of Halifax, the earls of Shrewſbury, Not- 
tingham, Danby, Lords Mordaunt, Delamere, admiral Herbert, and 
Mr. Ruſſel, were all diſtinguiſhed by particular marks of the prince's 
attention 

The few acts of government, exerciſed by him, previous to the 
meeting of the convention, had a provident reſpect to his own 
future ſucceſs, as well as to the ſafety of the nation. He publiſhed 
a declaration, giving authority to all ſheriffs, juſtices of peace, and 


other officers who were not papiſts, and who had received their 


commiſſions before the firſt of December, to continue in office. 
He ſent orders to the city, to ſuſpend the oaths, uſually adminiſ- 
tered to the members, when elected into the common councl. 
A few regiments, under the command of officers ſecretly attached 
to James, were diſbanded ; and, that the army might ſuſtain no 
material diminution, the private men were incorporated into ſtand- 
ing regiments of unſuſpected fidelity to the prince. To diſcharge 


7 Clarendon's Diary, January. danger. As ſoon as he recovered, he at- 
1 Mr. Bentinck attended the prince of tended his maſter to the field of battle, and 
Orange, during his illneſs in the ſmall-pox, was always near his perſon. He was ſent to 
for the ſpace of fixteen days and nights, ad- Brandenburg to communicate to the elector, 
miniſtered to him all his medicines and food, the prince's intended expedition to England, 


and never moved from his bed. Immediately and was principally truſted with dĩrecting the 


after the prince's recovery, he fell ſick of the preparations for it. Life of William, vol. i. 
ſame diſtemper, and was in the greateſt p. 63. '3 Burnet. 


the 
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the arrears of the army, and to remove every cauſe of diſcon- © 1 2 P. 
tent, the ſum of two thouſand pounds was borrowed from an aſſo- — 


168 
ciation of citizens. The alacrity and readineſs with which it was 8th Jancary. 


granted, yielded the prince a pleaſing earneſt of the good wiſhes 

and friendly aſſiſtance of the metropolis. Many of the ſailors 
having deſerted upon account of the irregular payment of. their 
wages, a proclamation was publiſhed, tendering a free pardon and 16 Jan, 
payment of arrears, to ſuch as returned to the ſervice of their 
country. To remove every appearance of undue influence upon 
electors, all the regiments were commanded to march from the 
counties and towns where elections were to be held. An order was 5th Jan. 
publiſhed to control the licentiouſneſs of the preſs, and to prevent 

all publications containing falſe and malicious repreſentations of 
characters and meaſures, and tending to diſturb the public peace“. 

By the variety and wildneſs of thoſe projets of government which 

daily iſſued from the preſs, without falling under this prohibition, 

the minds of the people were now wound up to the higheſt pitch of 
curioſity and impatience, concerning the important event referred to 

the deciſion of the convention. | 


The elections of the members for the convention were carried on glegion. 
without diſorder or. violence. The remembrance of the grievances, 
which the nation had endured under James, was recent; the ſucceſs of 
the prince of Orange, and a confidence in his virtues, had great influ- 
ence upon many of the electors. Several of the counties and 
boroughs had fixed their choice immediately after the ſummons 
for a meeting of parliament by James, profeſſedly called for the 
purpoſe of redreſſing grievances, and to that choice they now 
adhered *. 

The grand convention met at Weſtminſter on the twenty-ſecond Convention 
of January one thouſand fix hundred and eighty-nine. In the Rs 
houſe of lords, the marquis of Halifax and the earl of Danby were 


% Ralph, vol. ii. p. 20, 25 Burnet. 
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competitors for the ee of ſpeaker, and the former was preferred. In 
the lower houſe, Mr. Powle was unanimouſly choſen . A letter was 
preſented from the prince of Orange to both houſes, in which he 
mentioned the endeavours he had uſed to promote the peace and 
ſafety of the nation; and recommended to them, to lay the founda- 
tion of a firm ſecurity for their religion, laws, and liberties. That 
no interruption might be given to an happy and laſting ſettlement, 
he repreſented the dangerous condition of the proteſtant intereſt, in 
Ireland, which required large and ſpeedy ſuccours. He recommended 
to their particular friendſhip and aſliſtance, the States of Holland, by 
whom he had been enabled to undertake ſuch an expenſive and ha- 
zardous expedition, for the deliverance of England“. 

Both houſes preſented an addreſs of thanks to the prince, for the 
ſervices he had rendered the nation; and prayed that he would aſ- 
ſume the adminiſtration of affairs, and that he would take particular 
care of the preſent ſtate of Ireland“. | 

A letter from king James was ſent, by lord Preſton, to both houſes 
of parliament. The commons rejected it, unopened. The lords ex- 
amined the meſſenger who received it from lord Melfort, but no 
notice was taken of it afterwards * | 

Upon the 28th of January, FRY lower houſe reſolved itſelf into a 
committee, to take into conſideration the ſtate of the nation. Prom 
the opportunities, which had occurred, of diſcovering the private 
opinions of men of every party and ſtation, concerning the vari- 
ous projects for ſettling the government, the members of the con- 
vention well underſtood, that the general tenor of national ſenti- 
ments run againſt innovations; while, at the ſame time, the reſtora- 
tion of James appeared, even to thoſe who were attached to his fa- 
mily, to be in the higheſt degree alarming and dangerous. But 
though a great majority in the houſe of commons were diſpoſed to 
ſet aſide James, yet it was evident that this meaſure muſt have been 


46 Journ, Lords and Commons, 22d Ian. 1 Ibid. 
7 Ibid, | * Journ, Lords, 4th Feb, 
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: attended 
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attended with unſurmountable difficulties, if conducted with a rigid 
reſpect to the ordinary forms of law, or even with that deliberation 
which juſtice ſeemed to require, in common caſes, relative to the 
property, or character, of individuals. If the convention could aſſume 
it, as a preliminary propoſition, that the throne was already vacant, 
it would not only carry them forward to an advanced ſtage of the 
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buſineſs, but cut off many objections and embarraſſments, which 


muſt of neceſſity cramp the freedom of debate, and expoſe the ſettle- 
ment of the nation to great delay and hazard. It ſeems therefore to 
have been a. reſolution, tacitly adopted by the lower houſe, not to 


agitate any previous queſtions, which might lead to a diſcuſſion of the 


competency of their judicial power, in any caſe relative to the con- 
duct of the king; but rather to proceed as if theſe had been already 
decided, and to employ their deliberations for re-eſtabliſhing a go- 
vernment, which had ceaſed or expired, from the voluntary renun- 
ciation of the perſon to whom it had been intruſted ”, | 
Mr. Dolben, who opened the debate, propoſed to confine his 
views to the ſtate of the nation, without entering into the conſidera- 
tion of remedies for the misfortunes in which it was involved. The 
propoſition he aſſumed, as the ground of his arguments, was, that a 
demiſe of government had happened. He maintained, agreeably to 
the ſignification of the original word from which it was derived, that 
not only the natural death of the perſon who was at the head of the 
government, but ſuch a conduct as was productive of the ſame ef- 
fects, or an interruption and diſcontinuance of its functions, ought, 
in ſtri& propriety, to be interpreted a demiſe. By the departure of 
the king, who had carried off the great ſeal, the formal inſtrument of 
all legal proceedings, the ſeveral courts of juſtice had expired, and all 


public buſineſs was at a ſtand. The examples of former times, upon 


emergencies ſimilar to what had now happened, removed the ob- 
jection of novelty againſt the doctrine he maintained, and the reſo- 
lution which he wiſhed to found upon it. The reſignation of the 


Debates of the 
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government. 


:0 See Speeches of Serjeant Maynard, Harboard, Treby. Grey's Debates, vol. ix. p. 12, Kc. 
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Cc WA P. crown by Edvard the ſecond, though confirained by impriſonment 
iP and menaces; the flight of Edward the fourth, though neceſſary, to 

1 perſonal ſafety; were pronounced by the ableſt lawyers to be a 
demiſe of the crown, and followed with all the . Ou a na- 

tural demiſe muſt have produced ien 
It was argued by others, that Pe neglect of duty ani the defer- 
: tion of government, were terms, which conveyed too ſoft a repre- 
ſentation of the miſcondu@ of James. The man who neglects the 
duties of his office through indolence and diffipation, or relinquiſhes 
it through timidity, is equally incapable' and unworthy of truſt. 
But the man who betrays truft, and employs the powers and oppor- 
tunities he enjoys, to ſubvert the very ends for which they were be- 
ſtowed, has reached the moſt conſummate pitch of depravity. The 
mal-admitiſtration and criminality of the late king, juſtified the 
higheſt degree of public indignation and legal reſentment. The 
innumerable acts of tyranny of which they had been witneſſes, 
and under which many of them had ſuffered, indicated not only 
an incapacity for government, but a ſpirit, repugnant to the con- 
ſtitution of England, and bent upon its deſtruction. No prince 
had ever maintained more extravagant ideas of monarchical pre- 
rogatives, than James the firſt of England, yet even he never pre- 
{ſumed to exalt them above the authority of law; but ſolemnly de- 
clared, in parliament, '* that the moment a king breaks in upon the 
« laws, he ceaſes to be a king. What, but a confidence in the 
ſupremacy of the law, as controlling the will, and binding the hands 
of the prince himſelf, had defeated the obſtinate, though, as it now 
appeared, the wiſe ſtruggles againſt the order of ſucceſſion, in the 
perſon of the preſent prince? As often as the malignant ſpirit of 
popery had been delineated, and the fatal event of this day predicted, 
in the courſe of the debates on the bill of excluſion, as oſten it had been 
replied, © that the king of England was only the miniſter, and not 
the maſter, of the laws; and that the adminiſtration of government 
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could be veſted in proteſtants alone, and managed only for the © WAP. 


« intereſt of the proteſtant religion. The removal of the king to —.— 
1 


France, diſcovered a diſpoſition alienated from his ſubjects; and his re- 
turn, and the recovery of his crown, if accompliſhed by the aſſiſtance of 
ſuch an ally, muſt be attended with the flavery of his native kingdom 
The itnbecility of argument, and the coldneſs of affection, with 
which the friends of James ſupported his cauſe, in the lower houſe, 
were, no leſs than the zeal and number of his opponents, an evidence 
of the deſperate ſituation of his affairs. Their arguments referred 
principally to the preliminary queſtion, which was taken for granted 
by: thoſe who ſpoke on the other ſide; namely, Whether the con- 
vention had powers adequate to ſuch an. ON ne as that 
« of finding the throne vacant ? 

There were a few, who denied the polfbility at ach an event as GY 
demiſe of the crown, in an hereditary monarchy. Could the inter- 
ference of the convention, or the united authority of all the electors 
in the kingdom, violate the natural and eſtabliſhed order of deſcent? 


The attempt, if ſucceſsful in this inſtance, would: fuggeſt inferences' 


of extenſive and alarming application; and ſhake all the ſecurities, 
which the law had given to individuals, for the preſervation of their 
rights and property. But even thoſe, who, in the courſe of the debate, 
maintained the principles of the tories, expreſſed the moſt pointed 
cenſure of the mal-adminiftration and miſconduct of the late king; 
and the moſt forward deſire to purſue ſuch meaſures, as might effectu- 
ally prevent his return to power. Affected with a deep ſenſe of the 
injuries they had ſuſtained under his arbitrary government, juſtly 
apprehenſive of the continuance and increaſe of them, if he ſhould 
again aſeend the throne, they haſtened, without a ſcrupulous attach- 
ment to forms, to pronounce a ſentence, which his demerit juſtified, 
and their own ſafety indiſpenſably required. But, though the majority 
of the houſe might be perſuaded, upon an extraordinary occaſion, to 
deviate from common forms, yet it was evident that it would give a 


a Speech of Sir G. Treby. Grey's Debates, vol. ix. Grey's Debates, vol. ix. ** Ibid, 
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Cc = P. greater weight to their reſolutions, if any precedent. could be found, 


« 


— 


. ˙ 1 


1689. 


1592. 


exactly ſuited to the ſituation of the kingdom, and to the remedy 
propoſed. None of the examples, cited from the Engliſh hiſtory, were 
conformed, in every circumſtance, to the event which now engaged 
their deliberation. Richard the ſecond; was perſonally; apprehended 
by the barons, and fpecifically charged with offences, not only againſt 
the ſtate, but againſt. individuals; and he had ſubſcribed an inſtru- 


ment, formally reſigning the crown. Edward the fourth, and Henry 


the ſixth, fled from the violence of their enemies, and abdicated the 


government by compulſion. To remove the doubts of thoſe, who 


objected to the novelty and temerity of excluding James from re- 


turning to the throne, Mr. Somers, with great addreſs, directed the 
attention of the houſe to a foreign tranſaction, which, as it had been 


ſuggeſted by a ſituation preciſely ſimĩlar to that of England, ſo it ex- 
hibited an example of the moſt ſucceſsful plan of ſettling a govern- 
ment, diſturbed and interrupted,” by the bigotry and deſertion of the 
ſupreme magiſtrate. Sigiſmund, next heir to the crown of Swe- 


den, had, during the life of his father, become a convert to the Ro- 


man catholic religion. His future ſubjects, like the people of Eng- 
land, in the reign of Charles the Second, looked forward, with diſmal 
apprehenſions, to a ſucceſſion fo threatening to the intereſts of their 
religion. | 
ſure removed, and their allegiance engaged, by the moſt ſolemn de- 
clarations of Sigiſmund, that he would maintain the laws and reli- 
gion of Sweden. Regardleſs of theſe, he ſtill proſecuted the inſtiga- 
tions of bigotry, erected a popiſh church in the capital, conferred 


offices of the higheſt truſt upon Roman catholics, and put his garri- 


ſons into their hande. The alarm of his ſubjects now roſe to the 


higheſt pitch: All ranks of men united to defend their religion and 


laws, and to avenge the treachery of their ſovereign. Sigiſmund 


ſuddenly fled into Poland. An aſſembly of the States, which met at 


Stockholm, not only declared that he had abdicated the crown and 


26 Grey's Debates, vol. ix. | 
14 govern- 


After the death of his father, their fears were in ſome mea- 
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government, but they renounced his family, and fettled the crown 
upon his uncle, Charles, duke of Sudarmania, and upon his heirs, who 
were proteſtants*”, The juſtice of this ſentence was applauded by all 
the proteftant ſtates in Europe. The ſimilarity of circumſtances re- 
commended it to the imitation of the A convention, and in- 
fured the approbation of foreign nations. As the conduct of James, 
his profeſſion of the Roman catholic W and his deſertion of the 
kingdom, exhibited an exact counterpart to the charges brought 
againſt Sigiſmund; ſo the following reſolutions of the convention 
appeared to be, almoſt, a literal tranſcript of the ſentence of the States 
of Sweden; namely, that king James the Second, having endea- 
voured to ſubvert the conſtitution of the kingdom, by breaking the 
original contract between the king and people, and, by the advice of 
jeſuits and other wieked perſons, having violated the fundamental 
laws, and withdrawn himſelf out of this kingdom, has abdicated the 


government; and that the throne is become vacant ®. 

Theſe reſolutions of the commons were carried by Mr. Hampden 
to the houſe of lords, who immediately reſolved themſelves into a 
committee of the whole houſe, to conſider the ſtate of the nation. 

The earl of Nottingham, who opened the queſtion, admitted, for 
ſake of argument, the ſuppoſition, that the throne was vacant, that lords con- 


27 State Tracts, T. W. vol. i. p. 229. 


* Sigiſmund the third had been elected, 


during the reign of his father, to fill the throne 
of Poland, by the intereſt of his mother, who 
was of the royal Sigillonian race. The preju- 


dices inſtilled into his mind; at an early period, 


by her, were confirmed by the intrigues of the 
jeſuits; and he became an avowed convert to 
the Roman catholic religion. The ſimilarity 
of his character to that of James, and of the 
ſituation of Eng' and to that of Sweden, muſt 
naturally have had a conſiderable influence in 
leading to the concluſion of the important de- 
bate on the ſettlement of the nation. Theſe 
circumſtances deſerve to be recited, in grati- 
tude to the memory of that illuſtrious perſon, 


who was an honour to his party; and in this, 
and in many other inſtances, eminently inſtru 
mental in ſerving the cauſe of liberty. 

The word Abdication was probably borrow- 
ed from Grotius, whoſe authority was often 
cited in the courſe of theſe. debates. . 
following ſentence, he puts a caſe. exactly re- 
fembling that which exifted in England at this 
time. Si rex aut alius quis, imperium abdi-- 
te cavit aut manifefte habet pro derelifo, in eum, 
« peſt id tempus, omnia licent que in privatum; 
« fc, Oc.“ Grotius de jure Belli et Pacis ; 
lib. i. cap. 4+ ſec. 9. p. 150. See alſo lib. ii. 
cap. 7. ſec. 26. 

9 Journ. Commons, 28th January. 
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C = = r. he might immediately bring under diſcuſſion the meaſures 8 


be taken, for accompliſhing the ſettlement of the nation“ . The 
very idea of hereditary monarchy, ſuch as that of England, im- 
plied the indefeaſible ſucceſſion of the next heir, upon the event of a 
vacancy. By the eſtabliſhed principles of the conſtitution, this was a 
point fixed, and unalterable, and could not be ſubmitted to the opinion 
of the convention. If this queſtion was even under their deciſion, they 
would: be but little friendly to their country, who could wiſh to alter 


the eſtabliſhed law, and to introduce dilatory forms, and diſputable 


.qualifications, in ſupplying the preſent vacancy of the throne. It was 
eaſy to foreſee, that a departure from the lineal ſucceſſion would prove a 
permanent ſource of intrigue and civil commotion. If but a ſingle 
precedent for eleCting a king of England was. eſtabliſhed, however 
peculiar and urgent the occaſion, it would for ever deſtroy the 


energy and ſtability of the monarcby, and tranſmit the ſeeds of civil 


war to remote generations, who, without feeling the grievances of 
which their fathers complained, would imitate the example, and fol- 
low tlie innovation, which they had introduced: it would keep alive 
diſtruſt and jealouſy between the king and his ſubjects. The former 
would conſider himſelf, as but little intereſted in that national glory, 
which was not to redound to the honour of his poſterity. The ſingle 
object of his policy and influence would be, to ſecure to himſelf, and 
bequeath, to his heirs, the aggrandiſement he had obtained ; while, 
on the other hand, ſubjects, conſcious of a power to overturn or 
transfer the throne, would be impatient to find an opportunity or pre- 
text for exerciſing it. They would be ready to put the harſheſt 
conſtruction upon the conduct of their ſovereign, and to torment 
themſelves with imaginary grievances. The ſafeſt and moſt ob- 
vious remedy, i in the preſent criſis, was, what the law had provided, 


In caſes ſimilar to it, fuch as the nonage or the inſanity of the royal 


39 Lords Debates, vol. i. p. 339. Burnet, 1689. 
; heir, 
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Reir, by appointing a regent to adminiſter the government, in the S 
aame and behalf of the perſon, in whom the rightful authority was PE e+e II 
inherent. A regency, therefore, was propoſed, on account of its FO 
analogy to the cuſtoms of the conſtitution, as preferable to any 

other plan of ſettling the government, and ſaving the liberties of 


England N 
It was anſwered by the lorde, who were in the intereſt of the 
whigs, that the ſituation of the kingdom was entirely different from 
that, which was legally provided for, by the temporary ſubſtitution of 
a regent ;. nor was it fair to ſuſpe&, that a remedy adapted to ex- 
traordinary circumſtances, would, in future, give any ſanction to a 
wanton, and unneceſſary deviation, from the eſtabliſhed forms of the 
conſtitution. The power of a regent was ſubſidiary to that of the 
prince, not excluſive of it: the authority of the former was ſubſti-- 
ruted in the room of the latter, becauſe there was a natural im 
poſlibility, that a prince, who was an infant, or inſane, -or abſent, 
could expreſs his commands, or enforce obedience to them. In the 
preſent caſe it was evident, that the authority of a regent muſt 
operate, to the detriment. and. ſubverſion of the authority upon. 
which it was grafted. It hung out a ſignal to the factious and ] 
diſcontented;, who would never want an opportunity for embroiliug the 
nation, and exerciſing their miſchievous paſſions, under the cover of. 
zeal for the conſtitution. Some would court the favour of the prince, 
and others that of the regent. Thoſe, who could not find prefer- 
ments under the patronage of the regent, would embrace more pro- 
miſing hopes of ſucceſs, by exerting their utmoſt efforts, to ſuppreſs 
the delegated and fictitious, and to reſtore the original, and ſupreme 
authority of the State. The dangers, apprehended from the ex- 
ample of electing a monarch, were not leſs likely to ariſe, from 
the propoſed expedient of eleQting a regent. What difference could 
it make to the nation, which of theſe precedents was preferred here- 
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after: whether factious and diſcontented men, without any ſufficient 
ground for juſtifying ſo violent a meaſure, ſhould depoſe the prince, 
by ſetting up another prince in his place, or deprive him of ac- 
tual authority, by ſubſtituting a regent? Both precedents were 


equally liable to imitation, and would he equally productive of vio- 


lent effects in the nation. But, with reſpe to the ſituation of 
ſubjects, who obeyed a king in poſſeſſion, or- obeyed a regent, ob- 
en upon the rightful ſovereign, the caſe was not alike danger- 

By the ſtatute of Henry VII., the ſubjects, who had ſub- 
4 to a king in poſſeſſion, were ſereened from the penalties of the 
law, and the reſentment of a rival who might finally prove ſucceſſ- 


ful. But, for thoſe, who yielded to the uſurpation of a regent, 


the law had provided no reſervation of mercy. If a regent, ſet 
up againſt the will and approbation of the prince, ſhould be diſ- 
placed by the re-eſtabliſhment of the royal authority, all who had 
fupported kim, and held commiſſions under him, would be expoſed 
to the charge of high-treaſon, and the uncontrolled vengeance of the 
power they had diſhonoured. This diſtinction, adopted by the law 
of England, was rooted in the obvious. principles of reaſon and 
equity. The poſſeſſion of the crown, involving all the faculties of 
executive authority, was quite an overmatch for every mean of re- 


ſiſtance, which private members of the ſtate could employ; while, 


at the ſame time, the arguments, produced in ſupport of the claim of 
contending rivals for the throne, were often too complicated for the 
comprehenſion of men of ordinary underſtanding, who were actu- 


ated by the moſt upright. intentions. But, the very title of a regent, 


though he had obtained the command of the revenue of the ſtate, 
and the ſervices of its ſubordinate officers, ſtill referred to an authc- 
rity original, and paramount to itſelf, It ſuppoſed, that there exiſted, 


ſomewhere, a power, which had a prior claim to the allegiance 


of the people. To obey a regent, acting in oppoſition to his con- 
ſtituent, was ſuch a palpable violation of duty, ſuch a wilful con- 


tempt 
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tempt of ſupreme authority, that the legiſlature never could imagine 
any circumſtance of exculpatien or apology, for thoſe to whom it 
was imputed **, | 

As this view of the Welle was 0 by ſtrength of argu- 
ment, ſo it was alſo accommodated to the prejudices and intereſts of 
men, who uſually differed upon political ſubjetts. The moderate 
tories, who were deſirous to raiſe the princeſs of Orange to the 
throne of her father, were, upon this occaſion, reinforced by the 
whole body of the whigs, who deſtined the ſame dignity for her 
conſort the prince of Orange, and both joined in the vote to prefer 
a king to a regent, This reſolution was carried by a majority of 
two votes, fifty-one to forty- nine. | 

So far as the lords had already proceeded. in the ſettlement of the 
n they had not ſo much as entered upon the ground which 
the commons had occupied, and therefore found no occaſion for in- 
terfering with their ſentiments, or for expreſſing their diſſent from 
any part of the reſolutions which they had adopted. As if deſirous 
to keep aloof from the field of contention, they ſtill perſevered, in a 
diftant track of diſcuſſion, to inſiſt upon the topics, which, though 
connected with the grand ſubject . of inquiry, had not been in- 
veſtigated by the lower houſe, In the iſſue of their firſt debate, 
they had gained ground upon the commons, and anticipated the 
remote conſequence of their reſolutions. The commons had only 
found that the throne was vacant ; the lords determined to fill it 
with a king. By a retrograde motion upon the ſecond day, 
they returned to a ſtage of the buſineſs, anterior to that from 
which the commons had ſet out, and largely inſiſted upon the prin- 
ciples which they had-taken for granted, in order to haſten to the 
concluſion, that the king had abdicated the throne. 

The celebrated queſtion of the original contract, now exerciſed 
the ingenuity and the eloquence of the moſt accompliſhed ſpeakers 
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' RS P. in the upper houſe, In ſupport of the queſtion, it was argued, that 
- al power, flowing from the people, ' muſt have been originally 


1689. 


zoth Jan, 


transferred to their delegates upon certain conditions, formally 
ſtipulated, or, in the very nature of the caſe, ſuppoſed. The oath 
of the king of England at his coronation, though expreſſed in more 
general terms than had been uſed in ancient times, ſtill implied a 
truſt committed, or dignity and influence conveyed to him, for the 
protection and benefit of his people. Every oath of truſt, required 
of men before they entered upon the execution of office, was in- 
tended, not only to check that abuſe and negligence, which eluded 


the detection of thoſe who were affected by them, but alſo to ſignify 


the ſolemn aſſent of the truſtee, to the conditions under which his 
truſt was held; that, upon the notorious violation of them, he might 
be diſplaced, and brought to condign puniſhment, If ever the 
people could be juſtified for reſuming their power, and following the 
conſequences of this docttine, it mult be, after having endured the 
moſt extreme oppreſſion, and after having tried, in vain, every other 
method of redreſs. If precedents were wanting to corroborate a 
propoſition ſo deeply founded in reaſon and neceſſity, and ſo eſſen- 
tially connected with the original rights of mankind, it only evinced 
the enormity of their oppreſſion, which required bold.and untried 
means of deliverance. Future generations would revere the memory 
of thoſe patriots, who had exhibited a precedent, fo well calculated to 
admoniſh princes, and to overawe the firſt motions of tyranny. 
The arguments oppoſed to theſe, were compounded of the ſtale 
maxims in ſupport of arbitrary power, and hereditary, indefeaſible 
right, which, to the diſgrace of the age, had been ſpreading among 


all orders of men; that kings received their power from God, and 


to him only were accountable for the exerciſe of it; that the coro- 
nation oath did not raiſe the king to the throne, but found him al- 
ready ſeated upon it; nor did the words of it expreſs diſability or 


forfeiture, either in caſe he ſhould decline to take the oath, or violate the 
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obligations expreſſed by it. Arguments, glaringly deficient in ſoli- © HA F. 
dity, require every proof of ſincerity, and the moſt regular conformity * 
in practice by thoſe who urge them, in order to gain patient atten- 

tion from the perſons to whom they are addreſſed. Propoſitions, 
contradicted by the actions of the men who now undertook the 

defence of them, and who, in the ſteps they had already taken, had 

loſt ſight of their theories, were little calculated to impreſs convic- 

tion; and the reſolution, that there was an original contract, pre- Reſolutions 
vailed by a majority of ſeven votes. Fifty-three voted for it, and * 
fifty-ſix againſt it 

During the continuance of theſe debates in the houſe of lords, The com- 


the commons, once and again, reſumed the queſtion concerning the 2 


ſtate of the nation. There were many who wiſhed to bring their — prog 
debates upon this ſubject to ſuch concluſions, as might contribute to government. 
the extenſive and durable amendment of the conſtitution. They 

were of opinion, that the preſent moment afforded an opportunity, 

which the revolution of ages might not recal, for erecting fences 

againſt future oppreſſion, and fortifying the liberties of the 

ſubject. There were ſome who propoſed, that, as the com- 

mons had proceeded ſo far as to find the throne vacant, fo they 

ought to complete their work, by naming the perſon who 

was to ſucceed to it“. Obvious conſiderations of prudence 
reſtrained. the majority of members in the lower houſe from 

agreeing to this propoſal. They were aware of thoſe heats which 

would unavoidably ariſe among themſelves, upon the diſcuſſion of 

queſtions of the moſt delicate nature. They foreſaw, that it would 

occaſion a miſunderſtanding with the other houſe, which diſcovered 

no forwardneſs to concur with the reſolutions which they had 

already adopted, and that even the united authority, of both houſes 

of convention, might be liable to exception, if any change in the 

laws or conſtitution, however beneficial, was introduced during the 
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abſence, or extinction, of the ſupreme magiſtrate, They were there- 
fore of opinion, that all queſtions relative to the amendment of the 
conſtitution, ought to be poſtponed, till they had reſtored the govern- 
ment to its entire ſtate, by ſupplying that branch of the legiſlature 
which they had found. to be deficient... They profeſſed to be- 
lieve, that the declaration of the prince of Orange afforded them 
ſufficient ſecurity, for his conſenting to whatever laws might appear 


to be neceſſary, after cool deliberation, for bringing the eonſtitution 


The lords 
propoſe 
amendments 
upon the 
reſolutions of 
the commons. 


to perfection. One important vote only, during this interval, was 
paſſed by the commons, which could give no offence, nor be con- 
ſidered as any exception to the general tenor of the arguments now 
mentioned; namely, that popery having been found by experience, 
to be incompatible with the nature of the Engliſh conſtitution, 


Roman catholics ſhould for ever be'excluded from ſucceeding to the 


throne . Upon the ſame principles of prudence, which induced 
them to abſtain from farther amendments, they were anxious not to 
excite the jealouſy of the lords, by taking the lead in every part of 
the arduous buſineſs now depending; and having laid the founda- 
tions of the new fabric of government, they wiſhed to leave to the 
other houſe the merit of raiſing the fuperſtructure. 

On the thirtieth of January, the committee of the lords took 
under conſideration thoſe clauſes, in the reſolutions of the 
commons, which laid them under the unavoidable neceſſity of ex- 
preſſing either their agreement, or diſſent. Had king James abdi- 
cated the throne? If he had, was the throne conſequently vacant ? 
After the full diſcuſſion of theſe topics in the houſe of commons, it 
was not to be expeCted that any new arguments could be brought 
forward, in the courſe of the debates, in the houſe of lords, though 
they laſted for two days, and at laſt terminated in theſe two amend- 
ments: firſt, that, in place of abdicating the throne, they 
ſhould ſubſtitute, deſerted the throne ; and, ſecondly, that the clauſe 
that the throne had become vacant, ſhould be entirely omitted“. 


35 Journ. Commons, 29th January. 36 Journ, Lords, 3oth January, 
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In the courſe of theſe debates and votes in the houſe of lords, 
there was an evident partiality to the principles of the tories, while, 
at the ſame time, the views and intereſts of individuals occaſionally 
checked the ſpirit and tendency of their principles, and formed a 
coalition among men of different parties. The tories were diſpoſed 
to prefer a regent to a king, and to admit the idea of an original 
contract, or to aſſent to any vote, tending to cenſure the mal-admi- 
niſtration of James; but they did not chuſe to ratify any conclu- 
ſion, derogatory from the dignity of the monarchy, in an abſtract 
view; and this they dreaded to be the conſequence of voting for an 
abdication, or vacancy in the throne. The earls of Nottingham, 
Clarendon, and lord Danby, though they differed in their opinions 
upon ſome of theſe queſtions diſcuſſed, were equally attached to 
tory principles. The biſhops, almoſt without exception, adhered to 
them. Lord Halifax was a powerful advocate for the principles of 
the whigs. Though he had early entered into a correſpondence 
with the prince of Orange, yet his ſincerity and ſteadineſs were 
ſuſpected, becauſe he diſapproved of his expedition into England as 
premature; and after the arrival of the prince, he had accepted a 
commiſſion from James, to unite them in a plan for compoſing the 
diſcontents of the nation. As if it had been with a view to 
retrieve his intereſt, or to ſtand foremoſt in favour with the new 
court, he now exerted his utmoſt abilities, in defence of the votes of 
the commons. He moved the refolution of raiſing the prince of 
Orange alone to the vacant throne. The combination of various 
intereſts for a while repelled his ſucceſs, and overpowered the in- 
fluence of the whigs. The biſhops, though they had ſuffered under 
the tyranny of James, recoiled from a concluſion, which impeached 
their principles of | hereditary right, or admitted any interruption of 
regal power. The tories adopted the ſame ſentiments, and the few 
who ſecretly retained an affection for James, or wiſhed to reſerve 
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any proſpect of ſucceſſion for his infant ſon, could accompliſh their 
we” deſire, only, by rejeing the idea of a vacancy in the throne *. 

The commons refuſed to admit the amendments of the lords: 
Conferences took place, which were managed on the part of both 
houſes, by perſons ſelected for their abilities; but neither of them 

could be perſuaded to depart from their reſolutions ”. 
| Conference That the reader might be aſſiſted to form juſt views of the prin- 
| ER ciples, and temper, of different parties, and of the abilities of their 
—— leaders, I have attempted to exhibit a compendious view of the 
arguments, which were employed in ſupport of the ſeveral conclu- 
ſions now recited. But, with reſpect to the controverſy carried on in 
the conferences between the two houſes, this attempt muſt be vain 
| and impracticable. In the whole courſe of theſe debates, conducted 
by perſons of the firſt learning and abilities, and ſpun out with 
vexatious prolixity, we meet with nothing ſolid to fix the under- 
ſtanding ; nothing curious to amuſe the imagination; nothing in- 
tereſting to animate affectionꝰ . Were the ruſty volumes of the 
ſchools to be ranſacked, they could not perhaps furniſh a more co- 
pious collection of verbal quibbles, and of obſcure, trifling, and in- 
comprehenſible diſtinctions. The ſecret affections of men often taint 
the complexion of their arguments; and the foreſight of hated con- 
cluſions betrays them into the moſt ſhameful perverſion of judgment. 
Both parties kept their eyes fixed upon the conſequences, deducible 
from the principles about which they were contending, and remained 
immoveable, either by arguments or objections, which referred to the 
principles themſelves. The tories wiſhed to reject the doctrine 
of an elective monarchy; and adduced arguments, which, if purſued 
through all their conſequences, would have redounded to their own 
reproach, for having deviated ſo far, as they had already done, from 
their favourite maxims. The whigs were afraid of upbraiding them 


hy + Clarendon's Diary, n February. Mr. Sacheverel, and pollexſen, for the com- 
* 39 Theſe conferences were managed by Mr. mons: By the earls of Nottingham, Claren- 
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with the inconſiſtency of their conduct, or expoſing the futility of c 1. 5 P. 
their reaſonings to that ridicule which they deſerved, leſt they ſhould ©—— 
have awakened animoſity, at a period which required the moſt cordial * 
unanimity. They found it ſafeſt and moſt expedient to encounter 
them with their own weapons; and to endeavour to perplex and 
weary them with the ſophiſtry and length of argumentation ; 
truſting, that ſome fortunate contingency might put a period to a 
ſtagnation of buſineſs, ſo dangerous in the preſent criſis of the na- 
tion. Their expectations were not diſappointed ; and the following 
incidents account for that ſudden change of ſentiment, which took 
place in the upper houſe; and how it came to paſs, that the reſolu- 
tions of the commons, rejected by a majority of eleven votes, and 
oppoſed with -inflexible obſtinacy in their conferences, were at laſt 
adopted by the lords; and the prince of Orange elected to fill the 
vacant throne ©. 

1. The whole attention of the people of London had been en- Cauſes which 

: © conſtrained 

groſſed by the proceedings of the convention. They liſtened with the lords to 
applauſe to every motion tending to the ſettlement of the nation ; but yy — * "uy 
diſcovered impatience and reſentment, when they heard of any ob- don of the 
jection, contrived to embarraſs, or retard, that deſirable event. Curio- 
| ſity, long ſuſpended, engenders ill humour and fretfulneſs ; which 
naturally diſcharge themſelves upon the perſons, who are conſidered 
as the inſtruments of delaying or diſappointing its gratification. The 
bold and dire& reſolutions of the commons ; the dilatory, circuitous 
plan of proceeding purſued in the houſe of lords; the amendments 
they propoſed, and the obſtinacy and wrangling with which they 
adhered to them; left it no longer doubtful with the multitude, where Diſcontents 
the blame lay, or who the proper objects of their reſentment were ©. | 
Theſe riſing diſcontents the lords had in vain attempted to allay, by 
aſſenting to the vote of the commons, to exclude papiſts from the 


ſucceſſion to the throne, and by ordering that the anniverſary thankſ- 24 February. 
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giving, in commemoration of the acceſſion of king James, mould 
not be obſerved. The complaints of the people, perhaps ſecretly che- 
riſhed by the whigs, ſtill continued to increaſe; and, after the inef- 
fectual conferences between the two houſes, broke out into tumul- 
tuous and licentious importunity. Multitudes of the lower claſs of 
the inhabitants of London daily aſſembled in the different avenues to 
Weſtminſter, and inſulted the tory lords, with hiſſes and reproaches, | 
in their way to the convention“. In order to render them univer- 
ſally odious, and to frighten them into a compliance with the reſolu- 
tions of the commons, printed liſts of their names were handed about, 
and they were threatened with vengeance, if they perſiſted to obſtruct 
the deſire of the nation. Petitions to both houſes, entreating them 
to proceed, without delay, to ſettle the crown upon the prince and 
princeſs of Orange, were carried o ut; and the perſons, who refuſed 
to ſubſcribe them, were treatru Ah indignity, and threatened with 
violence“. 'Theſe diſorderly proceedings occaſioned a proclamation 
by the prince, prohibiting the people to diſturb the deliberations of 
the convention. But the delay of this proclamation, till the evil 
which it was intended to remedy had advanced too far, rendered it 
but little effectual to compole the tumults of the people, and to inſure 
the ſafety of thoſe, who favoured the reſolutions. of the lords. 
2. The behaviour, and the explicit declarations, of the prince, and 
princeſs of Orange, deſtroyed every hope of ſucceſs hitherto enter- 
tained by the peers, who had remonſtrated againſt the vote of the 
commons. The majority of the houſe of lords, tender of the 
rights of the princeſs, had adopted the reſolution of demanding 
an unreſerved communication of the ſentiments of her huſband, re- 
ſpecting the ſettlement of the natien, To lords Halifax, Danby, 
Shrewſbury, Nottingham, diſtinguiſhed by their influence in the 
upper houſe, the prince opened his views and intentions, and de- 
clared, that he would neither accept the office of regent, nor 
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hold the royal power, in partnerſhip with his conſort, nor in de- 
pendance upon her-. Though he profeſſed indifference with reſpect 
to the iflue. of their reſolutions, and intimated his purpoſe of return 
ing to Holland, yet as there remained only one expedient for ſettling 
the government, of which he had not diſapproved, it was nat diffi- 
cult to explore the ſecret wiſhes of his heart. : 

A declaration of the princeſs of Orange concurred, at the ſame 
time, to diſcourage the zeal, and diſappoint the projects of thoſe 
who had inliſted themſelves as her partiſans, and who intended 
to raiſe her to the ſupreme authority, in preference to her huſ- 
band. Lord Danby, who had been inſtrumental in promoting her 
marriage with the prince, was naturally conſidered as the head of 
this party, and had lately intimated its favourable intentions, by a 
ſpecial meſſenger ſent to the princeſs in Holland. She replied in the 
language of rebuke, © that ſhe was offended by the offer of any 
« dignity to herſelf, contrived to ſeparate her from the intereſt of her 
* huſband; and that ſhe never would deviate from that reſpe& and 
4 deference which ſhe awed him as a wife.” As a teſt of her ſince- 
rity, and a barrier to all future exertions in her intereſt, ſhe tranſ- 
mitted lord Danby's letter to the prince, together with the anſwer ſhe 
had returned to it“. | 

3. The declaration of the princeſs Anne, expreſſing her approba- 
tion of the ſettlement of the crown upon the prince as well as the 
.Princeſs of Orange, removed thoſe objections, which, attachment to 
her perſon, as well as a ſtrict regard to juſtice, oppoſed to the votes 
of the commons, and the general iaclinations of the whigs. The 
transfer of the crown to. the prince of Orange, not only during the 
life of his conſort, but during his own life, appeared to be an in- 
fraction of the order of ſucceſſion which neceſſity did not require, 
and an invaſion of the right of the princeſs Anne, which nothing 
but her conſent could juſtify. Convinced of her right to the crown, 


+5 Burnet, 1689. 8 Clarendon. Burnet. 
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C P. in preference to that of the prince of Orange, but, at the ſame time, 
U of the precedency of her brother's claim to hers, the princeſs remained 


for ſome time perplexed and irrefolute. - Though, by deſerting her 
father, ſhe had given the moſt ſignificant teſtimony of her appro- 
ving of the expedition of the prince of Orange, yet, in confidence to 
her friends, ſhe expreſſed an abhorrence of any meaſure injurious 
to the right and dignity of the former. Prince George, her huſ- 
band, was nevertheleſs admitted into the private conſultations of the 
prince, and was believed to concur in every meaſure favourable to 
his views of independent royalty. Lord Clarendon, ſtaggered by theſe 
apparent inconſiſtencies, and zealous for maintaining the regular ſuc- 
ceſſion, waited upon the princeſs Anne, and availing himſelf of the 
privilege of a relation, demanded an explicit communication of her 


opinion and inclinations with reſpect to the ſettlement of the crown. 
She anſwered with frankneſs, and to his entire ſatisfaction, that ſhe 


would take no part in any meaſure hurtful to her father's rights; and 


affirmed, that all reports to the contrary were falſe and abominable. 
This declaration ſhe confirmed by a note written with her own hand, 
"which ſhe allowed lord Clarendon to keep in his poſſeſſion“. Though 
the right of the princeſs was prior to that of William, yet it was only 


in conſequence of his ſucceſſion, and by a concurrence with his 
plans, that ſhe could indulge the hope of ever ſitting upon the throne 
of England ; while the rank of next heir to the crown, and the pro- 


miſe of a liberal penſion from the prince, preſented to her alluring 
"temptations of emolument and grandeur *, The influence of theſe 
proſpects was ſeconded by the preſſing advice of lady Churchill, 


who had acquired a powerful ſway over the mind of her miſtreſs, 


and with her elevation began to forecaſt thoſe projects of honour 


and profit to her own family, which ſhe afterwards had the good for- 


47 Clarendon's Diary, 17th and 27th January, 5th February, and 12th March. 
Buckingham. 
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tune to realize“. The princeſs, however, ſtill wiſhed to maintain the 
external appearance of decorum, and not to offend her perſonal friends 
wedded to the order of ſucceſſion, by any public approbation of the 
meaſures of the whigs ; but, when the ſtrength of that party appeared 
inadequate. to eſtabliſh the ſucceſſion of the prince of Orange, the 
baſis of her fondeſt proſpects, ſhe was conſtrained to drop the maſk, 
and to ſacrifice reputation for integrity and filial affection, at the 
ſhrine of ambition, | 

This was the ſignal of alarm to thoſe who had hicherto ſtrug- 
gled againſt the advancement of the prince of Orange. When the 
current ſet in for his intereſt, ſome were afraid of being left be- 
hind in the competition for his favour, and ſome wiſhed, by the fer- 
vour of their zeal, to atone for paſt demerit. Upon the ſixth of 
February, when the great queſtion was decided, lords Cheſterſield, 
Holland, Weymouth, Ferrers, Godolphin, the biſhop of Oxford, who 
had voted for the regency, abſented themſelves from the houſe. 
Others, who had formerly diſcontinued their attendance upon the 
pretext of delicacy, becauſe they owed great perſonal obligations to 
king James, now came forward, and gave their voice in concurrence 
with the reſolutions of the commons. In this claſs were lords 
Churchill, Lincoln, Mulgrave, Carliſle, and Lexington“ . Crew, 
biſhop of Durham, who had deeply participated of the guilt of king 
James, by the active part he had taken in the eccleſiaſtical com- 
_ miſſion of which he was a member, now purchaſed his pardon and 
the confirmation of his dignity, by his ſervices. to the prince of 
Orange. The queſtion to concur with the commons, in finding 
the abdication and vacancy of the throne, was carried by a majority 
of fifteen votes. The lords, though they had long retarded the ſet- 
tlement of the nation, afterwards exceeded the zeal of the commons, 
by putting the finiſhing hand to this work; and having firſt agreed to 


49 Conduct of the dutcheſs of Marlborough. 5 Life of William, vol. i. 
Liliard's Life of Marlborough, vol. i. p. 49- 5: Burnet, 1689. 
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their vote, chat the throne was vacant, they next came to the reſolu- 
tion, that it ſhould be filled with the prince and princeſs of Orange; 
and that the full, regal power ſhould be veſted in the prince alone; 
and finally, that, after their deceaſe, it ſhould deſcend to the princeſs 
Anne, This important reſolution was voted by a majority of 


twenty. 


Thus the cauſe of the whigs ſurmounted an obſtinate and tedious 
oppolition, and the prince of Orange was advanced to the throne, 
without being ſubjected to any limitations of authority, more than 
what were underſtood to be already inherent in the laws and con- 
ſtitution 'of England. Upon this idea was formed that celebrated 
inſtrument, called the bill of rights, and preſented to the prince and 
princeſs of Orange, together with the crown, and accepted by 
them, as the condition of obtaining and holding it. 

The laſt act of the convention was an alteration of the oaths to 
government. The tories, though they had ſtruggled for a regency, 
and endeavoured to obſtruct a departure from the line of ſucceſſion, 
were by no means willing to be excluded from truſt and employment 
under the new government, Nor would it have been wiſe in the 


new king, to have ſtigmatized a'body of men pre-eminent in patri- 


monial dignity and influence. It was therefore referred to the lead- 
ers of that party in the houſe of lords, to contrive ſuch a form of the 
oath of allegiance, as might ſecure their attachment and ſervices to the 

new government, while it did not offend their conſcience, or violate 
their honour *®. They ſcrupled to acknowledge William as their 
rightful and lawful ſovereign, but they were ready to ſwear fidelity 
and allegiance to the king in poſſeſſion. By this accommodation, the 
ſcruples of the tories were removed, and the earl of Nottingham 


' boaſted in the name of his party, that though they would not make 


a king, yet they would ſerve him as faithfully as thoſe who had 
made him. 


"8 Journ. Lords, 6th February. 53? Ibid. 12th February. 
Whether 
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Whether the revolution changed the conſtitution of the Engliſh © s P. 
government, and in what degree it has done ſo, are queſtion 
which have given occaſion to great wrangling and diverſity of | of the 
opinion, among political authors. It is probable, that diſputants aid wien 
would be more nearly reconciled, and in part brought to agreement, to the con- 
if they were to ſeparate, or divide this queſtion. 

1. It may be aſked, what the convention, which eftabliſhed the 
revolution, thought, with reſpect to this ſubjet? What they meant 
and profeſſed to do? They have anſwered theſe queſtions, in the 
language of the bill of rights. In the preamble to the bill it is 
aſſerted, that James, by the aſſiſtance of evil counſellors, had en- 
deavoured to ſubvert the laws and liberty of the kingdom. After 
enumerating many examples of this, they introduce the bill of 
rights, with an expreſs declaration, that the purpoſe of it was to 
vindicate and aſſert their ancient rights and liberties. And having 
recited theſe, they conelude in the following words: * that they do 
* claim, demand, and inſiſt, upon all and ſingular the premiſes, as 
«their undoubted rights and liberties.” 

So far then, as the authority of the convention is admitted to 
explain its own deſign, there is no ambiguity or room for diſpute. 

The profeſſed object of the revolution was, to maintain the go- 
vernment as it exiſted, to preſerve the ancient, ꝛwell known, and un- 
doubted privileges, of the people. By the aſſumption of this language, 
they acted with the moſt cautious prudence, and agreeable to the 
dictates of the wiſeſt policy. If the conſtitution had been once 
thrown looſe, it is impoſſible to ſay, how difficult it might have been 
to have fixed it again: If innovations had been avowedly introduced, 
how much they might have been multiplied,. or where they might 
have ended. The very ground of their reſiſtance to king James, was 
his having attempted to introduce innovations into the conſtitution ; , 
and having prevailed againſt him, they ated with uniformity and 
conſiſtency, in profeſſing to heal the + breaches that had been made 
5 2 upon 
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upon it, fy) to dente it to its primitive and genuine purity. 
In this view of the ſubject all muſt agree; that the convention, 
in expreſſions plain, poſitive, and incontrovertible, declare _ 
innovating upon the conſtitution, or changing it. 

If the queſtion be put in another form, and reſtricted to the real 


matter of fact; ; if it be aſked, whether the conſtitution was actually 


changed by the revolution? a wider field of controverſy expands to 
our view, and a greater latitude of ſentiment muſt neceſſarily take 
place. My opinion upon this ſtate of the controverſy will occur, 
with greater propriety, in a ſubſequent part of this work **. I ſhall 
only in this place ſo far anticipate the ſentiments there expreſled, as 
to obſerve, that there is not any perſon, the moſt tenacious of the 
doarine of the antiquity of our conſtitution, who will be inclined 
to deny, that whatever the rules of government may have formerly 


been, yet the maxims, and habits, and temper, of thoſe who govern, 


have been greatly reformed by the revolution. | 

Another queſtion naturally occurs; namely, how far was this 
meaſure, or the revolution itſelf, conformed to the genius of the 
conſtitution, or the eſtabliſhed laws of England? Though it may 
be deemed a kind of ſupererogation in argument, to ſay any thing 
in defence of a meaſure urged by neceſlity, and by every motive of 
reaſon and feeling, yet it may be ſatisfactory to ſome, to obſerve, 
that, by the revolution, the laws and conſtitution of England were 
not violated at all, or, at leaſt, in that degree, which is taken for 
granted by many, who are by no means to be conſidered as enemies 
to the revolution itſelf. From the period of the reformation in 


England, the civil government and the proteſtant religion were in- 


terwoven, and reciprocally pledged for the preſervation of each 
other. Next to .its own. ſafety, it became the object of the ſtate to 


cheriſh and defend the proteſtant religion. Hence, by the purport 


of numberleſs ſtatutes, any ſhare- or participation of government 
54 See Chapter xxi. 
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was irreconcilable with the profeſſion of the Roman catholic reli» © H bt = P. 
gion, and conſidered in the ſame light as treaſon againſt the ate. ——— 


Is it conſiſtent with the authority of theſe ſtatutes to imagine, that a 

diſqualification, ſpecified and fixed with reſpect to every inferior 
_ office of magiſtracy, ſhould be tolerated in the ſupreme magiſtrate ? 
Nay, would not this have fruſtrated the purpoſe and tendency of all 
the laws deviſed for excluding Roman catholies from any ſhare of 
government? For, what was the purpoſe of theſe laws, but to pre- 
vent the revival of a reprobated religion, which was moſt likely to 
happen, if it was profeſſed by thoſe perſons whoſe influence and 
example muſt be ſtrengthened, by the authority and patronage of 
office? But for what purpoſe bind. the weak, and leave the ſtrong 
man looſe, uncontrolled, and unawed? Did not the prince, in pro- 
portion as he was exalted above all inferior officers and magiſtrates, 
enjoy a more extenſive and irreſiſtible power of contaminating, and 
ſubverting that religion, which was incorporated with the govern- 
ment itſelf? If the legiſlature was filent upon this ſubject, was it 
not more rational, to impute this ſilence to a delicacy, which ab- 
ſtained even from imagining ſuch inconſiſteney and enormity in the 
character of the ſupreme magiſtrate, than to ſuppoſe that it ſnould 
be ſo much at variance with itſelf, as, by one ſtroke, to counteract 
the effects of all its labours and precautions, while it permitted 
him to profeſs a religion incompatible with the conſtitu- 
tion and government of the country? Such ſeem to have been 
the views of the convention, when it found that it was not con- 
ſiſtent with the conſtitution to be governed by a popiſh prince. 
This was no more than the declaration of a fact already notorious, 
rooted in the principles of the conſtitution, and fortified by innu- 
merable ſtatutes and precedents. 


If this ſtrain of reaſoning be admitted as juſt and ſolid, it evi- 
dently follows, that the throne, upon the converſion of James to 
the Roman catholic religion, became open to the next proteſtant 


heir. 


* 
” 
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heir. It devolved, without any interpoſition of the legiſlature, and 
of right, upon the princeſs of Orange. If ſhe had been willing to 
accept it, according to the- ſtrict principles of hereditary. monarchy, 
the convention would have had nothing te do, and their diſpoſal of 
it againſt her inclinations would have been a breach of order, and 
an infringement of the conſtitution. But the princeſs -of Orange 
expreſsly declined the ſucceſſion ; the princeſs Anne, next in the 
Hereditary line, alſo declined it. Both of them expreſſed their con- 
ſent to devolve their right upon the prince of Orange. The conven- 
tion did no more than confirm this transfer in name of their con- 
ſtituents. . 

It may be aſſerted, that, in ſtrict conformity to theſe maxims of 
the conſtitution, the infant prince ought to have been named firft to 
fill the vacant throne. I do not object to this upon the ſuppoſititious 
birth of the prince, becauſe I do not think that the objection is 
ſupported by evidence; but I object to it upon the ſcore of im- 
poſſibiliry : I ſay impoſſibility, holding in view the principal object 
of the meeting of the convention ; namely, the preſervation. of the 
Proteſtant religion, and the ſettlement of the nation. It was abſo- 
lutely impoſſible that theſe ends could have been obtained, by keep- 
ing the throne open for an infant prince, carried into a foreign 
kingdom, and under the tutelage of a father, who had facrificed all 
to the intereſt of the Roman catholic religion. The convention, it 
ſhould ſeem, was aware of theſe conſequences, and with great pro- 
priety and wiſdom declined to examine the evidences of the birth of 
the prince of Wales. 
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Obſervationg upon the political State of Scotland. Circumſtances favourable 
to Liberty in England.—Adver/e to it in Scotland. —Loyalty of the Scots, — 
precarious, and little availing to the Prince. Attachment of the Scots to 

be Preſbyterian Form of Religion, — the Cauſe of their Oppoſition to the 
Houſe of Stuart productive of Events favourable to the Revolution. — 


Imprudent Government of James in Scotland. Progreſs of the Revolution 
there.—The Scotch Nobility in London addreſs the Prince of Orange to 
aſſume the Government, and call a Convention. — The Preſbyterians moſt 
ſucceſsful in the Elections. The Convention meets. —Cautious Meaſures of 
the Convention.——The Duke of Gordon holds the Caſtle of Edinburgh for 
Fames.—The Friends of James reſolve to call a Meeting of the Convention 
at Stirling. Dundee flies from Edinburgh. —is Friends deſert the Con- 
vention. —The Convention addreſſes William. Subjects of Deliberation in 
the Convention—Reſolutions, Settlement of the Crown on William and 


Mary. 


T has been generally ſuppoſed, that James was induced to quit 
the helm of government in England with the greater precipitancy, 
from the hope of the reſources of power which awaited him in Ire- 
land and Scotland ; and particularly from the entire confidence he 
repoſed in the loyalty of the Scots, and their readineſs to ſupport 
his future efforts for the recovery of his throne. There were, how- 
ever, various circumſtances in the ſituation of Scotland, and peculiar 
features in the character of the people there, which would have ren- 
dered a diſcerning and cautious politician diſtruſtful of any event, ſuſ- 
pended uporr their inclinations or hdelity. A few previous obſerva- 
tions on this ſubject, it is hoped, will prove acceptable to the reader; 
becauſe, while they explain the cauſes of the unexpected facility and 
expedition with which Scotland concurred in the meaſures already 


Ii recited, 
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recited, they ſerve at the ſame time to exhibit a true and inſtructive 
deſcription of the political ſtate of that kingdom. 


If we compare the laws and conſtitution of Scotland previous to 


litical ſtate of the union of the crowns, with thoſe of England at the ſame period, it 


Scotland. 


Circumſtan- 
ces favour- 
able to li- 
berty in Eng- 
land. 


will be found, that, though in many inſtances a preference may be due 
to the latter, yet the fundamental principles of the former are not leſs 
favourable to the intereſt of the ſubject. But there prevailed not, 
among the people of Scotland, that high ſenſe of the value of liberty, 
which rendered the Engliſh ſo jealous of its infringement, and fo 
vigilant to ſeize every incident and opportunity which might ſerve 
to extend or ſecure it. The love of liberty is nouriſhed by the 
civilization and habits of a nation, more than by the genius and 


tendency of its government. The ideas of the Engliſh, more liberal 


The States of Scotland were intitled to 
claim the following prerogatives, upon the au- 
thority both of ſtatutes and precedents: 1, A 
power to reſiſt the ſovereign, if he invaded the 
conſtitution. See Statutes, parl. 6th, James II. 
ch. xxv. in the black acts printed by Lekprivick. 
2. The king anciently had no negative voice 
in parliament, while the ſtatutes often reſtrain- 


ed him in matters of government. 3. The 


Scotch parliament often appointed the times of 
their meeting and adjournment, and commit- 
tees to ſuperiatend the adminiſtration, during 
the intervals of their meeting. 4. The king 
could not make peace or war without their 
conſent : The people were armed by their au- 
thority : Commanders, and even the guards 
who attended the perſon of che king, were ſome- 
times appointed by them: They not only raiſed 
money, but in ſome inſtances appropriated it: 
They ordered the coining of money, and re- 
gulated the ſtandard of it. 5. Ihe lords of 
parliament ſeuled all the fees of the officers of 
jaſtice, and of the courts of judicature, and 
even of the officers of the king*s houſe. Faulty 
judges were not ta be reſtored without conſent 
of parliament. See Ancient Rights and Power 
of the Parliament of Scotland, printed 1703. 
It is not affirmed that theſe powers were regu- 
harly exerciſed by the States, or that they were 


admitted” by the kings of Scotland ; but that 
examples and ſtatutes to this purpoſe are 
found in the early part of the Scotch hiſtory; that 
ſometimes the king complained that theſe were 
uſuspations by the ariſtocracy; and ſometimes 
they were ſanctioned by his approbation. The 
obvious inference from what I have quoted is. 
this : That, if the Scots had been inſpired with 
a true taſte for freedom, their conſtitution and 
their hiſtory furniſhed them with abundance of 
facts and precedents, for reſiſting the arbitrary 
government of their princes, 

'The union of the crowns of England and 
Scotland gave a terrible blow to the liberties of 
the latter. Their prince now acquired a dig- 
nity and inſtuence which quite overawed' the 
haughty ſpirit of the ariſtocracy ; while an in- 
exhauſtible ſource of favours was opened, out 
of which he could reward the loyal and obe- 
dient. Every ſhadow of the former privileges: 
of the States, it was the object of James TI. 
Charles II. and James II. to extirpate: To alF 
which it may be added, that delegated power 
is generally more inſolent and oppreſſive, than 
that which is exerciſed by the perſon to whom 
it immediately belongs. See note iſt, chap. iv. 


See, upon this ſubject, Buchanan de Jure Reg. 
ni apud Scotos.. | 


than 
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than their conſtitution, contributed till farther to embelliſh and im- © = P. 
prove it. The ſentiments of the Scots, more narrow and abject,. ͤ— 
retarded the progreſs, and cramped the expanſion of freedom. This 
diverſity of ſentiment and character, which cannot be reſolved into 
the effects of laws and government, mult be traced to other incidental 
circumſtances, no leſs powerful in forming the tempers of indivi- 
duals and communities. 

After the union of the families of York and Lancaſter, a variety 
of cauſes co-operated in England to remove thoſe obſtacles which 
prevented the great body of the people from riſing to a ſtate of 
independence ; and to promote a more rapid circulation, and a more 


equal diviſion of property. By the ſtatute of Henry the ſeventh, 
the barons were enabled to break entails, and to alienate their eſtates. 
The extenſion of commerce introduced articles of foreign luxury, 
and conſumed a part of thoſe overgrown incomes, which had for- 
merly been employed in the maintenance of a numerous body of 
indolent retainers, who rendered their proprietors more oppreſſive to 
the inferior ranks of mankind, and more formidable to each other. 
The progreſs of liberty and arts was ſtill farther accelerated in 
England, by an acceſſion of induſtrious and enlightened foreigners. 
Multitudes of the inhabitants of the low countries, haraſſed by 
oppreſſive taxation, and by perſecution for the ſake of religion, 
choſe England for the place of their refuge and future abode ; 
allured by its climate, favourable to agriculture; and its coaſts, 
which abounded in harbours, convenient for navigation and trade. 
Theſe foreigners not only communicated more enlarged notions 
concerning liberty, but the arts which they introduced, gradually 
ſubverted thoſe ideas and habits of the great, which continually 
ſtand in oppoſition to its progreſs in rude and uncivilized countries. 
The accumulation of fortune, accruing to the proprietor from the 
cultivation of his eſtate, obviouſly ſuggeſted the connection between. 
his own intereſt and the independence of the farmer. The progreſs 
Lis e 
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of manufactures increaſed the number and wealth of the inha- 
bitants of the cities, and ſtimulated their induſtry by the proſpe- 
rity with which it was crowned. - Thus, in England, while men 
were more upon a footing of equality, independence, and opulence, 
were not confined to perſons of high birth or office; the protec- 
tion of the laws and the diſpenſation of juſtice were claimed, with 
the ſame confidence, by every rank and profeſſion. The increaſe 
of commerce and manufactures, and the improvement of agricul- 
ture, opened plans of peaceable occupation, and the proſpect of 


profit and advancement, to men of activity and enterpriſe, inde- 


Adverſe to it 
in Scotland. 


pendent on the favour of the ſovereign. Hence many families 
aſcended to wealth, and maintained ſocial intercourſe with each 
other, free from jealouſy or rivalſhip. The ſecurity of property, 
and the equal diſpenſation of juſtice, contributed to their common 
intereſt : Theſe became the great objects of government; which, 
therefore, they regarded as the baſis and ſafeguard of their pro- 
ſperity; and were ready with one heart and hand to defend it, 
if in danger; and to improve and fortify it when opportunity 

offered. | 
In Scotland, different cauſes produced different effects; and occa- 
ſioned a wider chaſm between the political ſentiments of the two 
nations, than what ſubſiſted between the civil conſtitution and ſyſtem 
of laws belonging to each of them. It was late before agriculture, 
as a ſcience, was introduced into Scotland; and before the inhabit- 
ants attained to.thoſe improvements, which tend, in ſome degree, to 
guard againſt the natural diſadvantages of climate, and to fertilize a 
barren ſoil. Their commerce was extremely reſtricted : and inſtead 
of money, which, by its eaſy conveyance, finds a rapid and general 
circulation, and awakens the induſtry and exertions of every claſs of 
men, it only brought home returns of foreign commodities, to feed 
the luxury and uphold the pomp of opulent chieftains. Hence the 
people continued idle, indigent, depreſſed. Multitudes depended 
entirely, 
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proprietors on whoſe eſtates they firſt drew their breath, and to whom Gyms 


they had been inured, by the earlieſt prejudices of education - and 
example, to devote themſelves with the moſt ſervile homage. After 
the period of the reformation in Scotland, the people were appriſed 
of their right, to think and judge freely concerning matters of reli- 
gion; and though it might have been expected, that ſuch enlargement 
would have conducted them to more liberal ſentiments with reſpect 
to politics and civil government, yet the effects of this connexion 
were but little apparent ; and, provided that they were indulged in 
the religion of their choice,' they ſeemed not to have been diſpoſed 
to murmur or complain, on account of reſtrictions laid upon their 
civil liberty. Nor were the prejudices and manners of perſons of 
diſtinction more propitious to the introduction and improvement of 
order and liberty. Their treatment of their dependants at home, 
domineering, inſolent, oppreſlive, familiariſed to their mind the idea 
of tyrannical government. In conſequence of the ſcarcity of money, 
increaſe of property only produced an increaſe of thoſe rude com- 
modities, which enabled them to maintain a greater number of vaſ- 
ſals, rendering them more oppreſſive to their neighbours, and more 
dangerous to the ſtate. All their pride centered in the antiquity 
of their families, and was gratified by the number and pomp of 
their attendants. Thus there was no unity among the perſons who 
were called upon, by their ſtations, to be guardians of the conſti- 
tution; no ſenſe of a public or common intereſt; no concert to 
reſiſt encroachments upon liberty, if their own perſonal fortune and 
dignity were not immediately affected. The royal family they held 
in great reſpect, on account of their pre-eminence in rank, which 
extinguiſhed every idea of rivalſhip or competition. From theſe 
circumſtances, it was natural for James to draw concluſions favour- 
able to his intereſt ; that the people of Scotland would neither be fo 
deeply offended with his arbitrary proceedings, nor allured by any 

| ſyſtematic 
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ſyſtematic plan held forth by their fellow-ſubjeQs in England, for 
enlarging their privileges, or amending the conſtitution. 

There were, however, other effects ariſing from the cauſes already 
deſcribed, which rendered the allegiance of the Scots to their king 
extremely precarious, and, at the moſt, capable of affording him 
but partial and feeble ſuccours, upon the emergency of a civil war, 
or the defection of his Engliſh ſubjects. The turbulence of their 
ſpirit, and the rudeneſs of their manners, rendered men of property 
and influence impatient under the control of regular government, 
and exceedingly forward to take a part in any commotion which 
agitated the ſtate. Neighbouring chieftains ſucceeded to hereditary 
feuds, which they often proſecuted by incurſions into the eſtates, 
and violent aſſaults upon the perſons, of their rivals. Their quar- 
rels, at an early period, required the interpoſition of the royal 
power, which, of conſequence, became obnoxious to the hatred of 
the perſon againſt whom it had been exerciſed, and ſometimes 
excited the jealouſy of both the contending parties. The entire, 
undivided ſtrength of the leading men in the nation never could be 
collected or depended upon. They had a ſtrong propenſity to 
loyalty ; but envy of the ſuperior intereſt of a rival, with their 
ſovereign, or the proſpect of ſupplanting him, often interrupted the 
exerciſe of that affection, and diſappointed the court of the ſupport 
it might have expected from individuals, correſponding with the 
favours they had received, and the profeſſions of loyalty they 
warmly avowed. The truth of theſe obſervations is fully confirmed 
by the conduct of individuals in Scotland at the revolution. 

The ſtate of religion in Scotland concurred with the cauſes 
already mentioned, to propagate diſcordant affections and divided 
intereſts, and to prevent a poſhbility of uniting the whole force of 
the nation, upon the occurrence of any extraordinary political com- 
motion. As the opinions, inſtilled into the mind of the individual 
in tender years, maintain an aſcendency over his ſentiments through 


the 
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the ſucceeding ſtages of life ; ſo the ſyſtem of religion 'embraced by 
a community upon its firſt formation, or immediately after any 
ſignal revolution, deſcend to the remote ages of pofterity, in defi- 
ance of external means employed to eradicate or change it. The 
Scotch nation, prepared by extremity of oppreſſion to revolt from 
the ſee of Rome, received the elements of reformation, and the 
model of their eccleſiaſtical government, from teachers who had 
been educated in the ſchool of Calvin. Diſguſted with the frivo- 
louſneſs and multiplicity of external ceremonies preſcribed. by the 
popiſh ritual, they rejected with horror even thoſe leſs excep- 
tionable forms of worſhip, which are calculated, through the me- 
dium of the ſenſes, to excite impreſſions of reverence and awe, 
ſuitable to the ſolemn nature of religious ſervice. Filled with indig- 


nation at that ſubjection which the blind ſuperſtition of their fathers 


had yielded to the papal dominion, they became jealous of any 
juriſdiction which was not contained within the precincts of their 
eccleſiaſtical corporation, or which was independent on the ſubordi- 
nate members of their congregations. 

From theſe ſtrong prepoſſeſſions of the reformed in this eountry, 
fprang all thoſe commotions which diſturbed the civil government in 
the three preceding reigns. It was not tilt after James the firſt had 
obtained the crown of England, and acquired the ſupport of a more 
powerful body of ſubjects, that he dared to proſecute his favourite 
plan of eſtabliſhing epiſcopacy in Scotland; and the form of it, then 
introduced, was moderate and humble, and, in reality, more nearly 
allied to preſbytery, than it was to the worſhip and government of 
the church of England. Extempore prayers, agreeable to the 
practice of the prefbyterians, were ſtill continued: the Lord's Prayer 
was repeated at the end of the ſervice, and, together with it, the 
Doxology and the Creed upon the adminiſtration of baptiſm, The 
ſign of the croſs upon that occaſion was uſed or not, according to 


* Calderwood. Burnet. 
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HAF. the inclination of the parents, who alone could be admitted as ſpon- 

—ſors for their children: what gave great offence to the people was, the ce- 
remony of kneeling was required at the receiving of the Lord's Supper. 
The holidays were few, in compariſon with thoſe obſerved in the church 
of England : the endowments of the biſhops were not ſo liberal as to 
raiſe them to an immoderate elevation above the parochial clergy, and 
the prerogatives with which they were inveſted, aroſe chiefly from 
their precedency in rank, and their aQting as perpetual preſidents or 
moderators in the eccleſiaſtical courts convened within their dio- 
ceſes. When Charles I., prompted by weak bigotry and the furi- 
ous zeal of his unworthy favourite, archbiſhop Laud, attempted to in- 
troduce a liturgy into the epiſcopal church of Scotland, he not only 
provoked the violent reſiſtance of the mob; but loſt the affections of 
many of his ſubjects, of the firſt rank, and moſt liberal education, in 
that part of the dominions *. And hence his diſaffected ſubjects in 
England were encouraged to proceed, from altercation and conteſts, 
to armed violence; which terminated in the ruin of that prince, 
and the deſtruction of the eſtabliſhed government. The averſion 
of the Scots to the uſurpation of Cromwell, was in a great degree 
mitigated by religious toleration, which was the favourite maxim of 
his government; and if the covenanters did not obtain an excluſive 
indulgence, agreeable to the expectations excited by their important 
ſervices and early connexion with the parliament of England, their 
reſentment ſpent itſelf in vain murmurs and threats, while they were 
not moleſted in the profeſſion of thoſe doctrines, and the exerciſe of 


that worſhip, which they believed to be preſcribed by the oracles of 


3 Vindication of the Government of Scot- and who had been turned out of his living at 


land, by fir George M*Kenzie. Skinner's 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, vol. ii. chap. 43-4. The 
account I have given of the form of baptiſm 
being left to the choice of the parent, I have 
heard from perſons who have been preſent 
when baptiſm was performed by a clergyman 
who profeſſed to obſerve the old epiſcopal form, 


3 


the revolution. The alternative of uſing the 
croſs or not, might perhaps be ſuggeſted by 
the moderation of the individual on thoſe oc- 
caſions. | 

* Burnet, Robertſon's Hiſtory of Scotland, 
vol. 11. p. 119. Spottiſwood, p. 502. 

5 Clarendon's Hiſtory, Hume. 
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divipe truth*. The fatal conſequences of the father's bigotry did 
not curb the temerity of his ſon. A mean reſentment of affronts 
he had received from the preſbyterian clergy ', at a period when he 
had thrown himſelf upon their protection, co-operating with miſtaken 
apprehenſions concerning the political advantages of uniformity, de- 
termined him, againſt the advice of Lauderdale, his principal coun- 
ſellor, to ſuppreſs the favourite religion of Scotland.. Epiſcopacy, 
in a form more extended and unpopular, was eſtabliſhed by the 
ſtatute. The juriſdiction of the biſhops was no longer controlled by 
the opinions and votes of the preſbyters: they were required indeed 
to adviſe with the inferior clergy, upon the management of eccleſi- 
aſtical affairs; but this apparent reſtriction, inſtead of diminiſhing, ex- 
tended their authority, becauſe it was left to their own choice to ſe- 
le& from among them, ſuch perſons as they knew to be moſt inclined 
to flatter their opinions and ſupport their meaſures*. The impru- 
dence, the violence, and immoral characters of individuals, whom 
Charles II. inveſted with the mitre, revived the ancient prejudices of 
the common people of Scotland againſt their order; and excited the 
moſt obſtinate reſiſtance to the edicts of the court. The rigorous 
ſeverities, employed to enforce the laws againſt nonconformiſts, were 
recorded in the memories of their friends, with vindictive reſolu- 
tions, and infuſed a horror at government into the minds of many 
who had been nurſed in the principles of loyalty. A detail of theſe 
perſecutions, though it might found the charge of weakneſs and ob- 
ſtinacy againſt ſome of the perſons who ſuffered by them, would exhi- 
bit theemoſt cruel ſcenes which blacken the page of hiſtory **. The 
day of reckoning at laſt approached. Many who fled from their na- 
tive country, carried along with them unrelenting hatred to the go- 
vernment which had oppreſſed them. Some of them who took 
ſhelter in Holland, entered into concert there, with the Engliſh gentle- 


6 Burnet. 17 Hume. 8 Burnet. | 19 Woodrow. Burnet. 
9 Woodrow's Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 116. Burnet, i Ibid, 
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* A P. men who planned the revolution, and, by a conſtant correſpondence 
w—— with their friends in Scotland, foſtered their diſaffection, and en- 


couraged their expectations of deliverance . After James aſcended 
the throne, he endeavoured, under the fair pretext of toleration, to 
inveigle the preſbyterians, to give their countenance to meaſures ſub- 
fervient to the intereſts of his Roman - catholic friends. He became 
the dupe of his own craftineſs ; and ſtrengthened the hands which 
ſhook his throne in Scotland, 'The epiſcopals, offended with the 
liberty granted. to. the preſbyterians, began to abate that ardour of 
loyalty, of which they had hitherto boaſted 5 while the ſincere affec- 
tions of the preſbyterians were not gained. Both of them pene- 
trated into the inſidious ſcheme: but the preſbyterians alone were 
forward and active in concurring with the revolution in England. 
The toleration held out to them brought home a great number of 
that perſuaſion, who had fled: to Holland and the diltant colonies of 
England, during the perſecutions of the preceding reign. Far from 
being lulled into ſecurity by the fair profeſſions of James, they de- 
voted themſelves, with unwearied induſtry, to renew and extend their 
connexions in Scotland; and to form ſuch plans as might enable 
them to obtain a ſuperiority over their antagoniſts of the epiſcopal 
church, in caſe of any national convulſion, fo likely to enſue from 
the infatuated violence of the king. The news of the arrival of the 
prince of Orange inſpired the preſbyterians with tranſports of joy ; 
and tempted them to retaliate upon the epiſcopals thoſe injuries, of 
which they themſelves had juſtly complained *. In the weſtern 
parts of Scotland they attacked the perſons of the eſtabliſhed clergy 


with outrageous violence; they dragged them from their pulpits ; 
carried them about in mock proceſſions; and finiſhed their inſults, 


by tearing their gowns, the harmleſs -but hated badges of their 
order. In ſome of the towns the Roman chapels and epiſcopal 
Life of Carſtares. * Cunningham, vol. i. Burnet. 


13 The caſe of the church of Scotland, *5 The caſe of the epiſcopal clergy in 
Somers? Collection, vol. xii. p. 490. „ Scotland, Somers“ Collection, vol. xv. State 


val. X. Tracts, vol. iii. 
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churches were ſubjected to the fame promiſcuous ravage. Thoſe of © * p. 
the nobility and gentry, who bad diſtinguiſhed themſelves as the ww 
patrons of the preſent eſtabliſhmert, were every where expoſed to 

aſſault and danger. 

The conduct of James, not only with reſpe& to the meaſures he Imprudent 
in but alſo with reſpect to the perſons he made choice of to of Janus in 
carry them into execution, was the occaſion of juſt offence to his * 
ſubjects in Scotland. The perſons he ſelected to be the inſtruments of 
his moſt unpopular meaſures, poſſeſſed not that ſhare of prudence nor 
experience in buſineſs, which might have contributed to repreſs or 
to moderate the reſentments which thoſe meaſures excited. The moſt 
lucrative offices were conferred upon men who were ſecretly diſ- 
affected to the king's perſon; and who were warranted by him, to 
draw profits out of the pockets of his beſt friends, by exactions of a 
new form, and of the moſt oppreſſive tendency. As if his projects of 
bigotry had not been. ſufficiently odious in themſelves, they were 
rendered {till more deteſtable, by being made ſubſervient to the emo- 
luments of rapacious miniſters. The king had made a public de- 
claration of his diſpenſing power in Scotland, by ordering all thoſe 
perſons who held offices, civil or military, to make a reſigna- 
tion of their commiſſions, which had been expreſſed in the com- 
mon form, and under the condition of their ſubmitting to the teſts; 
and by authoriſing them, at the ſame time, to receive new commiſ- 
ſions free from theſe obligations“. Many of the king's loyal ſubjects 
were, in this manner, not only ſubjected to an unjuſt repetition of the 
clerks fees for the renewal of their commiſſions, but filled with un- 
eaſy apprehenſions, leſt they ſhould be expoſed to ſevere penalties, 
by holding them in contradiction to the law. A more arbitrary, 
oppreſſive, and ungrateful meaſure of policy was exerciſed againſt 
others, who held their offices, by virtue of the king's warrant to 
diſpenſe with the teſts. They had gratified him, by a compli» 


oy '. Account of the Affairs of Scotland, by the earl of Balcarras. Somers“ Collection, vol. i. 
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ance which recogniſed. his diſpenſing power, and the judges had 
unanimouſly given it as their opinion, that the royal warrant was 
a ſufficient protection againſt any proſecution for damages; and yet 
theſe very perſons were compelled, by a proclamation, to take out re- 


miſſions of the penalties which they had incurred, in obedience to the 


Progreſs of 
the revolution 
Ki Scotland. 


king's command, and to pay for them three pounds to the ſecretary 
of ſtate, and twenty pounds to one James ' Stuart, who was em- 
powered to profecute them, if they did not comply with this procla- 
mation, within the ſpace of two months. It was to the laſt degree 
mortifying 'to the king's friends, to obſerve that the perſon whom 
he employed as the inſtrument of oppreſſing them, had himſelf re- 
ceived a pardon for plotting againſt the government; and it was 
even ſuſpected, that he made uſe of the confidence now repoſed 
in him, to cover the perpetration of the fame crime*”. Such per- 
verſe and infatuated generoſity, founded in oppreſſion and ingrati- 
tude, eſtranged the hearts and the confidence of the friends of 
James, and converted few of his enemies. The adherents of the 
prince of Orange in Holland and in London, encouraged by the 
diſcontents in Scotland, communicated their deſigns to ſome of the 
leading men of that country. Many of the noblemen and gentlemen 
from Scotland, were admitted to private conſultation with prince 
George of Denmark, and were aſſured by him, that the ſuccefs 
of the prince of Orange was deſired by the neareſt relations of 
king James; and that, by contributing to it, they purſued the 
ſureſt road to preferment. When all theſe conſiderations are attended 
to, we are not ſurpriſed to find, that, notwithſtanding the ancient 
loyalty of Scotland, the abettors of the revolution in that country 
were ſo many; and that they kept Pace with England in the ardour 
and ſucceſs of their ſervices. 

After the arrival of the prince of Orange, a conſiderable number 
of Scotch lords and gentlemen, who had reſorted to London in con- 


* Account of the Affairs of Scotland, by the earl of Balcarras. Somers“ Collection, vol. i. * 
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ſequence of the national diſtractions, aſſembled with great alacrity, 
at the deſire of the prince of Orange, and exactly copied the pro- 
ceedings of the Engliſh lords. They preſented a petition to the 
prince, praying him to take upon him the management of public 
affairs, and to call a convention of the States, to adviſe about the 
final ſettlement of their government“. The prince, in return for 
this addreſs, thanked them for the confidence repoſed in him, and 
appointed a convention of the States of Scotland to meet at Edin- 
burgh upon the fourteenth of March one — ſix hundred and 
eighty- nine. 

The ſtability of the new government in England evidently de- 
pended, in a great meaſure, upon the temper and reſolutions of the 
Scotch convention. The vicinity and warlike diſpoſition of the Scots 
enabled them to diſturb the peace of England as often as they were 
inclined to do it; but ſhould they now thwart the meaſures adopted 


by the convention there, and recogniſe the ſovereignty of James, 


there was the ſtrongeſt reaſon to fear, that many of the Engliſh, 
who wavered in their affections, or who acted under the recent im- 
preſſion of injuries, would return to their firſt allegiance, and again 
unſettle the nation. Every precaution therefore was uſed by the 
prince of Orange, to obtain a choice of members in the convention 
of Scotland favourable to his intereſt. The expreſſion of the ſum- 
mons was ſo guarded, as to exclude none but Roman catholics. 

The preſbyterians, ſtimulated by reſentment, were alſo encouraged, 
by the aſſurance of the prince's protection, to exert their in- 
fluence to get their friends to be elected members of the conven- 
tion. The epiſcopals, depreſſed with the fear of loſing their eſta- 
bliſhment by the projected revolution of government, contended, 
with unequal ſpirit and activity, for a ſhare of the repreſentation *, 
Their intereſt lay, in preventing, if it had been poſſible, inſtead of 
promoting, a meeting to be aſſembled for the purpoſe of a revolu- 


33 This petition was ſubſcribed by thirty lords and eighty gentlemen, s Ralph, Tindal. 
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1 tion. Some of them objected to the lawfulneſs of obeying a ſum- 


1689. 


mon from the prince of Orange, which implied a recognition of his 
authority. Inſtructions were ſecretly imparted to the friends of 
James, fignifying his defire, that they might wave theſe ſcruples, 
and endeavour to obtain ſuch a ſuperiority in the convention, as 
would enable them to carry every vote, in oppoſition to the intereſt 
of the new court. But theſe inſtructions arriving too late, and 
neceflarily publiſhed with reſerve, which left their authority doubt- 
ful, the elections had been conducted with an advantage on the ſide 
of the whigs, which could not be retrieved by the adverſe party. 


A decided majority, returned agreeably to their wiſhes, till farther 


The conven- 
tion meets. 


| 14th March. 


improved their ſtrength, and reduced the tories to a ſcanty minority, 
by the partiality of deciſions upon the preliminary queſtions of con- 
troverted elections. 

The duke of Hamilton was elected preſident. of the convention, 
in preference to the marquis of Athol, by a majority of forty votes 
out of one hundred and fifty, This dignity was ſuppoſed to be 
the only effectual ſecurity for the perſeverance of the former, in the 
principles and-connexions he profeſſed to eſpouſe, after the arrival of 


the prince; while it was expected, that political prudence, and a 


regard to conſiſtency of character, would reſtrain the latter from 
entering into any concert with the partiſans of James. The ſue- 


ceſs of the duke of Hamilton, was underſtood to be ſuch a certain 


prognoſtic of the triumph of the whigs, in every ſucceeding queſtion, 
that ſome of the members, who had reſorted to the meeting in a 
wavering diſpoſition, thought it prudent to enliſt with the ſtronger 
party ; and others, who neither choſe to renounce their principles, 
nor adhere to them in the face. of danger, withdrew into the 
country. The convention, however well-diſpoſed to promote the 
views of the prince of Orange, had ftill many difficulties and 
dangers to encounter. The duke of Gordon, a Roman catholic, 


held the caſtle of ins af in the name of king James. The 


viſcount 
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viſcount of Dundee, brave, enterpriſing, beloved by the army, a 
violent enemy to the preſbyterians, warmly attached to the intereſt 
of James, attended the convention, and animated and encouraged 
the hopes and efforts of his friends. The earl of Marr, governor 
of Stirling Caſtle, had engaged on the ſame fide. The marquis 
of Athol, powerful by his influence among the Highlanders, and 
diſappointed in his competition for the precedency in the conven- 
tion, was alienated from the prince of Orange, and had ſecretly 
entered into engagements with Dundee, to hold Scotland in the 
intereſt of king James. Lord Balcarras, reſpectable for his abilities 
and fidelity, was a firm friend to the abſent king. | 
The leading members of the convention, attentive to theſe cir- 
cumſtances, and not daring to confide entirely in a ſuperior number 
of votes, turned their firſt attention towards the neceſſary precau- 
tions for ſecuring their own perſonal ſafety. A proclamation was 
iſſued, ordering all perſons, from ſixteen to ſixty, to hold themſelves 
in readineſs to take up arms. Eight hundred men, who had been 
'raiſed for a guard to the city of Edinburgh, were put under the 
command of the earl of Leven, and fir Patrick Home was placed 
at the head of the militia. Both theſe commanders had formed a 
ſtrict connexion with the prince of Orange in Holland, and re- 
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meaſures of 
the conven- 
tion. 


turned to Scotland to promote his intereſt. A great number of the 


vaſſals of the duke of Hamilton, and of other noblemen upon the 
ſide of the court, were brought to Edinburgh, furniſhed with arms, 
and diſperſed in different places of the city. Four regiments of foot, 
and one of dragoons, ſent down from England under the command 
of general Mackay, were quartered in the neighbourhood of Leith, 
and Edinburgh, and entirely ſecured the convention from the appre- 
henſion of violence. The duke of Gordon was repeatedly required 
to ſurrender the caſtle of Edinburgh to the convention, and though 
he did not comply, yet, as he had formerly been ill uſed by 
James“, and entered into a treaty about the terms of making a 


| 20 Guthrie's Hiſtory, vol. x, 
7 ſurrender, 
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ſurrender, he did not impart that confidence which the friends of 
James would have derived from any other perſon, in their intereſt, 
who poſleſſed ſuch nnen means of protecting on; and of an- 
noying their enemies. 

In this ſtate of uncertainty, as to retaining the advantage of ex- 
ternal force, and unable to maintain an equal conteſt in the con- 
vention, the partiſans of James reſolved to avail themſelves of a 
commiſſion under his hand, by which the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, 
the viſcount of Dundee, and lord Balcarras, were authoriſed to 
ſummon a convention of the States to meet at Stirling. The friends 
of James, in compliance with this deſign, were ſecretly adviſed. to 


depart from Edinburgh at an appointed hour, leſt they ſhould be 


preyented, by the ſuperior force of the other party, from comply- 
ing with the purpoſe of this commiſſion. The marquis of Athol, 
after having approved of this meaſure, alarmed the ſuſpicion of his 


friends, by propoſing to poſtpone the time of their leaving Edin- 


burgh. Dundee received information of a party having conſpired 


to aſſaſſinate him; and though he gave notice of this to the conven- 


tion, and offered ſtrong circumſtances of proof **, with a partiality 
approaching to a participation of guilt, they refuſed to inſtitute any 
inquiry againſt the contrivers of this barbarous deſign. Alarmed by 
the fluctuation and apoſtacy of his friends, the injuſtice of the con- 
vention, and the immediate danger to which he was expoſed, Dyn- 
dee, without entering into any farther conſultation with the lords, 
who -ſtill profeſſed an attachment to James, fled from Edinburgh, 
attended with a ſmall body of horſe *. His retreat furniſhed the 
majority of the convention with a pretext for ſuch meaſures, as 


nearly annihilated any oppoſition to their deſigns. The preſident 


threatened to apprehend all thoſe members of the convention who 
ſhould be found in concert with Dundee: the earl of Marr, go- 


vernor of Stirling caſtle, was put under an arreſt; and diſap- 


* Memoirs of Lord Viſcount Dundee. * #3 Ibid, 
pointed 
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pointed the friends of James of the proſpe&t of any refuge in 
that fortreſs. 

It ſeems to have been the purpoſe of the majority in the conven- 
tion, to drive away the friends of James, rather than to proceed to 
open hoſtilities againſt them. Their preſence would have embar- 
raſſed and retarded the meaſures neceſſary for accompliſhing a ſpeedy 
ſettlement of the nation. The unanimity of the convention, if that 
could be obtained, was a deſirable object to William, and more 
likely to give ſucceſs and ſtability to their reſolutions. But unani- 
mity, procured by the impriſonment or expulſion of all opponents, 
inſtead of anſwering theſe ends, would probably have rouſed the 
immediate reſentment of their vaſſals in the country, and brought on 
a civil war in Scotland. An opportunity of withdrawing themſelves 
was artfully afforded to the partiſans of Dundee, by the preſident 
having adjourned the meeting of the convention, after he had 
threatened them with impriſonment. They embraced it without 


delay; and the next day, when a ſummons was iſſued to attend their 


duty in the convention, few of them remained in town. 
The convention was now releaſed from every obſtruction which 


could either retard the expedition, or mar the unanimity of their 


meaſures. They drew up a reſpectful anſwer to a letter they had 
received from the king of England : They approved of the addreſs 
preſented to him by their countrymen in London; in conſequence 
of which he had aſſumed the government of Scotland, and ſum- 
moned a convention of the States. They permitted a letter from 
king James to be read, after having entered a proteſtation, that no- 
thing contained in it ſhould tend to annul the proceedings of the 
convention. In order to ſhew their contempt of his authority, 
the meſſenger who delivered his letter was firſt impriſoned, and 
afterwards diſmifled without any anſwer, 

The ſettlement of the goverument, and an union with England, 


were the important ſubjects recommended by the prince to the de- 
LI liberation 
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liberation of the convention. When we conſider the variety, 
difficulty, and importance, of the queſtions, involved in the plan 


for uniting the two kingdoms, we are rather ſurpriſed that the friends 


of William ſhould have ſuggeſted a meaſure, which, inſtead of con- 
firming his power, might have been attended with unavoidable pro- 
craſtination, and have given occaſion to diſputes and animoſities, 
fatal to the authority he had already acquired. The few friends of 
James left in the convention, not ignorant of theſe conſequences, 
Joined with ſome of the whigs, to prefer the queſtion of the union 
to that of the ſettlement of the government. The eyes of William's 
more diſcerning friends were now quickly opened. The queſtion of 
the union was not again reſumed, and the convention came to a re- 
ſolution of appointing a committee, conſiſting of eight members out 
of each ſtate, to prepare the new plan of ſettlement. | 

The example of the Engliſh convention abridged the deliberations 
and buſineſs of this committee. Their reſolutions they ſeem to have 
copied, as far as circumſtances would admit. They could not find, 
with propriety, that king James had abdicated the government in the 
ſame ſenſe that he had done in England, for he had not withdrawn 
perſonally from Scotland; but the ſubſtance of their reſolutions was 
the ſame. They found that king James had forfeited his right to the 
crown of Scotland. This reſolution was agreed to by the convention; 
who next ordered the committee to bring in an act, for ſettling the 
crown upon William and Mary, and to prepare an inſtrument of 
government, to be offered with the crown, for the redreſs of grievances, 


* 


and the ſecurity of their liberties . An act was accordingly brought 


24 The inſtrument which the Scotch conven- „ a great and unſupportable burden to this 


tion preſented to the prince of Orange, along 
with the crown, recites multiplied inſtances of 
the miſgovernment of James; after which it 
ſpecifies what they claim as the ancient rights 
and liberties of their nation Among theſe it is 
particularly expreſſed, by article 21ſt, « That 
« prelacy, and ſuperiority of an office in the 
4% church above preſbyters, is, and has been, 


« nation, and contrary to the inclinations of 
ce the generality of the people ever ſince the 
« reformation; they having reformed popery 
by preſbytery, and therefore ought to be 
„ aboliſhed.” —'Ihe reader is deſired to fix 
this in his memory, as important to throw 


light upon ſubſequent parts of the hiſtory of 
Scotland 1n this reign, 


in, 
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in, to this purpoſe, and approved of by a great majority of the con- © « 6 P. 
vention. The earl of Argyle, fir James Montgomery, and fir John . 


— ” 


. . 689. 
Dalrymple, were appointed as repreſentatives of the three eſtates of 4th April, 


the lords, the knights, and the burgeſles, to repair to London, to 
offer the crown to William. Upon the eleventh of April, William 
and Mary were proclaimed at Edinburgh, and the act of convention 
was read by the duke of Hamilton, their preſident. 
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Appointment of Miniſters, - Obſervations.— The King's Speech in the Conven- 


tion Parliament. — Reaſons for turning the Convention into a Parliament, — 
Bill paſſes for that Purpoſe. —Obſervations with reſpet? to the Revenue. — 
Opinions concerning the King's Right to it,-Former Abuſes in the Manage- 


ment of the Revenue.—Reſolutions with reſpet to it.—Vote of the Com- 


mons for indemnifying the States. Oatbs to Government. Motions for 
altering them For exempting Proteſtant Diſſenters from the Teſt—Unſuc- 
ceſsful. — Indulgence, in favour of the Clergy—agreed to by the Lords — 
refuſed by the Commons. — Bill of Comprehenſion—favoured by the Lords — 
thwarted by the Commons. — Cauſes of tbe ill Succeſs of this Bill. — At of 
Toleration.— Bill of Indemnity, —The King anxious for it —Different Plans 
of proceeding in this Bill. The Whigs jealous of the King, — Obſtruft the 
Bill, Act of Settlement. — Motion for naming the Ducheſs of Hanover in 
the Succeſſion. — Effets of this Motion. — Meaſures of Parliament adapted to 
extraordinary Events.—The Habeas Corpus Juſpended.—T he Mutiny Bill.— 


Supplies for Ireland. —View of the Regulations of the Revenue. Severe 


Laws with reſpect to the Roman Catholics. —Oppreſſions inveſtigated — 
redreſſed. Reflections. Both Houſes enter into the King's Views of War 
with France.—Obſervations, — Miſunderſtanding between the King and the 
Whigs.—The Tories flatter the King with Promiſes of more generous Treat- 
ment. Jealouſ) of Miniſters among themſelves. — Engrofſing Spirit of the 
IWhigs.— 4 Clauſe introduced into the Corporation Af, intended to exclude 
the Tories from Power —paſſes. —The King embarraſſed—diſſolves the 
Parliament, | . 


HE choice of a miniſtry, the firſt act of William's ſovereign 
power, required great political diſcretion. It was not poſſible 


to find rewards, correſponding in number and value, to the many can- 
didates for his favour, and the high price at which they eſtimated 
their ſervices, Diſappointment and complaint were unavoidable con- 


ſequences 
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ſequences of the limited ſtore of honours and emoluments, to which © 1 P. 


even royal munificence was reſtricted. To moderate complaints, to 8 
prevent reſentful and dangerous diſappointments, was the only object 
he could hope to obtain, by the moſt extenſive diſtribution of favours; 

and by adjuſting them, in the moſt equitable proportion, to the me- 

rits of the perſons who were to ſhare them, 

A proclamation, publiſhed February the ſeventeenth, confirmed all „ e 

proteſtants in the poſſeſſion of the offices which they held, till his 

majeſty's further pleaſure was known; and, upon the twenty-firſt, 

the liſt of privy-counſellors appeared in the gazette *. The treaſury, 

admiralty, and chancery were all put into commiſſion, in order to | 
afford the king the means of diffuſing his bounty, and rewarding, as * 
far as his power could reach, the ſervices conferred upon himſelf and | | 
the nation. The earl of Monmouth was placed at the head of the 
treaſury; admiral Herbert at the head of the admiralty : The com- 
miſſioners of the great ſeal were, ſerjeant Maynard, fir Anthony Keck, 
and fir William Rawlinſon : The earls of Nottingham and Shrewſ- 
bury were appointed ſecretaries of ſtate : The privy-ſeal was com- 
mitted to the marquis of Halifax : The marquis of Carmarthen was 
made preſident of the council: M. Bentinck was created a peer, and 
appointed groom of the ſtole: Mr. Hampden was made a privy- 
counſellor, and one of the commiſſioners of the treaſury; and to him 
principally was intruſted the management of miniſterial buſineſs in 
the houſe of commons. The courts in Weſtminſter were afterwards 
filed, according to the recommendation of the privy council, with 
thoſe perſons, who had exhibited ſplendid profeſſional talents, in op- 
poſing the illegal ſentences and uſurpations of the preceding reign ; 
and the nation rejoĩced in the proſpect of a liberal interpretation of 


the laws, and a mild and equal adminiſtration of juſtice *, 


The privy-council conſiſted of thirty-four of Nottingham. M. Bentinck was the only 
members: Few of them were tories; of which foreigner in the liſt of privy counſellors. 
deſcription the principal perſons were, San- 2 Burnet, &c. 
croft, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the earl 


Although 
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Although the candidates for office at the commencement of this 


2 reign, have been commonly arranged under the two eſtabliſhed par- 


689. 
W 


ties of Whig and Tory, yet in the liſt of offices we find the names of 
individuals, who cannot, with ſtrict propriety, come under either of 
theſe denominations. Such were the king's Dutch friends, with a 
few of the Engliſh, who had reſorted to him in Holland. In their 
political conduct, they were principally influenced by a perſonal at- 
tachment to the king, and ſupported thoſe meaſures which were 
agreeable to his inclinations, and favourable to his authority. 
Though Keppel, Bentinck, Zuliſtein, Avaurquerque, had not any 
property or hereditary intereſt among the Engliſh, yet the ſuperior 
confidence their maſter repoſed in them, could not fail to attract 
reſpect and attention from the members of both houſes; and to 
confer upon them a very conſiderable degree of influence, in 
the adminiſtration of national affairs. Theſe may be deno- 
minated the Dutch party, or the king's friends: They were 
firſt connected with the whigs, becauſe the balance of court favour 
firſt inclined to them; but they afterwards engaged in meaſures 
oppoſite to the ſyſtem and intereſt of that party, from a perſonal 
attachment to the king. : 

There were alſo, in the liſts of office, ſome perſons concerned in 
the moſt obnoxious meaſures of the two preceding reigns, who 
never had formed any connexion with the tories, or who had 
deſerted them, and contributed, by eſſential ſervices, to the ac- 
compliſhment of the revolution. The marquis of Carmarthen 
had eſcaped from impeachment _in the reign of Charles the Se- 
cond, by an interpoſition of the prerogative, which was conſidered 
as an aggravation of his guilt, The marquis of Halifax had be- 
come unpopular, from oppoſing the bill of excluſion; and was 
ſuſpected of giving advice to the king, to diſcontinue the uſe of 
parliaments. Both of them had correſponded with the prince of 


Orange; and the marquis of Halifax had the undiſputed merit 
of 
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of perſuading the lords to depart from their favourite ſcheme of © HA F. 
the regency, which ſo long obſtructed the ſettlement of the na- W 


tion. While the promotion of theſe noblemen was conſidered in 
an invidious light by the whigs, it was not approved of by the 
tories *. | | 

The whigs held the greateſt proportion of offices in the new 
arrangements. The early commencement of their fervices, and 
their zeal to accompliſh ſuch a ſettlement of affairs as co- 
incided with the wiſhes of the prince of Orange, juſtly entitled 
them to a preference in the adminiſtration. The high promotion 
of the earl of Nottingham, who headed the tories, announced to 
the nation, that it was not the purpoſe of the king to proſcribe 
any party, or decline the ſervices of any individual, qualified for 
public truſt, and willing to acknowledge his authority. But ſuch 
an impartial diſtribution of offices, while it prevented more violent 
diſcontents, was at the ſame time productive of great political in- 
conveniences. Perſons aſſociated in adminiſtration, and placed in 
reſponſible offices, being alienated from one another by former ani- 
moſities, and actuated by incompatible intereſts, entered not into 
any previous concert about meaſures of government; and often dif- 
fered publicly in opinion, when theſe were brought under diſcuſ- 
ſion. Hence aroſe procraſtination, inconſiſtency, and feebleneſs in 
the executive branches of government. A conciſe detail of the 
moſt important debates and reſolutions of the convention parlia- 
ment, will convey to the reader the moſt authentic information 
concerning the views, the ſtruggles, and the ſucceſs of different 


3 Tt was not till after the diſſolution of the 
firſt parliament of William, that the marquis 
of Halifax connected himſelf with the tories, 
The whigs, defirous to-confound, with the 
rival faction, every perſon whoſe political con- 
duct was unpopular in the preceding reigns, 
made unwearied attacks upon the marquis of 


3 


Halifax; compelled him to retire from office, 
and afterwards to throw himſelf into the arms 
of their antagoniſts, though he had been the 
moſt ſucceſsful champion in oppoſing the re- 
gency, deſired by the tories, and in obtaining 
the ſettlement of the crown upon William, 
agreeably to the inclination of the whigs. 


parties ; 
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C 8.4 P. parties; and the immediate effects produced by the nn upon 
— the revenue, laws, and conſtitution, of England. 

1 9 7 . 
King'sſpeech The king, in his ſpeech from the throne, after thanking both 
in the con- houſes for the confidence repoſed in him, acquainted them, that 
vention par- x | 


hament, 18th 
February. 


Reaſons for 


turning 


convention 
into a parha- 
Ment, 


the condition of his allies abroad, and particularly that of Holland, 
was ſuch, that, without ſome ſpeedy care, they would run great 
hazard: That, the poſture of affairs in England required alſo their 
ſerious conſideration ; and that a good ſettlement at home was ne- 
ceſſary, not only for their own peace, but for the ſupport of the 
proteſtant intereſt: That the ſtate of Ireland was ſuch, that the 
dangers were grown too great to be obviated by ſlow methods: 
The moſt effectual ways to prevent theſe inconveniences, and to 
bring about theſe important ends, he left to them, 

Though the condition of the allies ſtood firſt in the king's ſpeech, 
yet a good ſettlement at home was recommended as the moſt 
effectual method, both to advance their intereſt, and to maintain 
peace in England; and therefore engaged the conſideration of both 
houſes, in preference to every other ſubject. By a ſettlement at 
home, his majeſty was underſtood to refer to the eſtabliſhment of a 
revenue, in order to enable him to defend his title to the throne, 
and to fulfil thoſe engagements to his allies, into which he had 
entered from motives of gratitude and public intereſt. This ſug- 
geſted the neceſſity of turning the convention into a parliament ; the 
only conſtitutional method of ſupplying the demands of the crown. 
A bill for this purpoſe was introduced in the houſe of lords, read 


the 


o& 


The convention parliament continued for 
two ſeflions : Upon the 2oth Auguſt, 1689, it 
was adjourned to the 20th September, and af- 
terwards to the 19th October. It was then 
prorogued to the zoth, when it entered upon 


buſineſs, and continued, without interruption, 


to the 27th January 1690. 
The reader will pleaſe obſerve, that, in 


giving an accouat of the buſineſs tranſacted in 


this parliament, J have followed ſuch an ar- 
rangement as ſeemed moſt proper to convey 
diſtin& ideas of the ſubject. Such a period 
ſometimes intervened between the commence 
ment and concluſion of the ſame bills, and dif- 
ferent meaſures were ſo much coincident, and 
ſometimes interwoven, that it was impoſſible to 
obſerve the ſtrict chronological order without 
obſcurity. 


twice 


* 
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twice in one day, and ſent to the lower houſe*; where it was © 1 
evident the ſpirit of party, as much as the force of argument, i- 
fluenced the opinion of members. | 2255 | 
It was aſſerted by thoſe who oppoſed this bill, that the king's 
writ of ſummons was eſſential to give exiſtence to a parliament ; 
that the want of this qualification would expoſe all their future pro- 
ceedings to be challenged as void and illegal; that the king himſelf 
could have no ſecurity for retaining the poſſeſſion of the crown, but 
by a confirmation of the ſettlement made by the convention, in a 
parliament, aſſembled with a ſttict adherence to every form eſta- 
bliſhed by law and cuſtom *. | 
By thoſe who defended the bill it was argued, that, conſidering 
how far the convention had departed from common forms, in order 
to bring the public buſineſs, and the ſettlement of the nation, to 
the point at which they ſtood, the ſcruples now pretended appeared 
frivolous and unſeaſonable, and certainly did not proceed from any 
cordial favour to the new government. If neceſſity was an apology 
for the irregularities to which they had already yielded, the ſame 
neceſſity till exiſted. © The interruption of public buſineſs till the 
meeting of a new parliament, by affording a favourable opportunity 
for renewing intrigues and exciting animoſities, might undo all 
thoſe meaſures, in the accompliſhing of which, ſo much labour and 
time had been ſpent. The ardour of the patriot might cool, if not 
cheriſhed by ſome near object of purſuit; the combined influence of 
James and of France might change the complexion of the national 
repreſentatives, and ſtop the progreſs of political reformation ; and 
though theſe cauſes might not prevail ſo far as to overturn the new 
ſettlement, yet they would certainly poſtpone and diminiſh the 
benefits ariſing from it. Theſe arguments, enforced by precedents Bill paſſes for 
in ſeaſons of like emergency, preponderated with a majority of the e 


5 Journ. Lords, 18th, 19th* February. © Grey's Debates, vol. ix. px 89. 
7 Warrington's Works, p. 509. 
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commons, and their conſent was obtained to the bill for turning the 
convention into a parliament *. | 

The moſt ſalutary change in the conſtitution of England at the 
with reſpect revolution, was effected by the regulations which the commons 


— 


adopted with reſpect to the ſtate and management of the public 
revenue. The connexion between the public revenue and the 
temper of government, muſt appear an important and inſtructive 
fact, to every one who carefully peruſes the hiſtory of England. 
Though, at an early period, the kings of England poſſeſſed a large 
independent revenue, ariſing from patrimonial demeſnes, taxations, 
and ſervitudes, yet theſe were far from being adequate to the extra- 
ordinary expences which occurred almoſt in every reign. The pro- 
digality of a court, internal convulſions, and foreign war, had often 
compelled the prince to own his dependence, and ſolicit the bounty 
of his ſubjects. The ſolicitations of the prince reminded the people 
of their own importance, Their diſcontents, hitherto propagated 
in timid whiſpers, aſſumed the bold ſtrain of complaint and re- 
monſtrance, and dared to approach the throne of the ſuppliant 
monarch. Hence the redreſs of grievances came to be the ſtated 
price of liberality to the prince, and the people wiſely calculated, 
that any inconvenience, ariſing from the preſent diminution of their 
property, was abundantly compenſated, by their obtaining ſuch laws 
and regulations as contributed to its future ſecurity and increaſe *. 
Recent experience recommended the utmoſt caution in the diſ- 
poſal of the revenue. The depreſſion of their own influence, the 
open violation of the laws, an accumulation of grievances, againſt 
which they had not an opportunity to remonſtrate while parlia- 
ments were laid aſtde, were mortifying evidences of the pernicious 
effects of their raſh and irrevocable generoſity to the late prince. 
« We may date our miſery to our bounty,” ſaid a member of the 
houſe of commons. If king Charles had not had that bounty 


Journ. Commons, 19th, 20th February. 9 See Appendix I. 
11 from 
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« from you, he never would have attempted the things he has © H * P. 
done. I remember,” ſaid another, when above an hundred — 
„ thouſand pounds was given for building of ſhips, and not one 1980 
« was built; and above two hundred thouſand pounds, granted to 
« ſupport the triple league, was employed for breaking it“. 
The reformation of the revenue, from theſe conſiderations, ap- 
peared the capital point to which the attention of every true patriot 
ought to be directed; and which, if it was once compaſſed, would en- 
ſure the redreſs of every remaining grievance, and the progreſſive 
improvement of the conſtitution, The moſt perfect political ſagacity 
could not. foreſee what abuſes or grievances might ariſe at any 
future period, but theſe could be only tranſient, if the revenue was 
ſubjected to ſuch periodical expirations, as muſt neceſſarily render 
the prince dependent upon the gratitude and generoſity of his people. 
As the foundation of this ſyſtem, it became expedient that the con- 
vention ſhould explain the preciſe extent of the generoſity they had 
already exerciſed towards the king, by putting the crown upon his 
head. Some of his majeſty's friends were of opinion, that the act of — 
ſettlement conveyed the full poſſeſſion and uncontrolled diſpoſal of the king's right 
revenue annexed to the crown, at the period of king James's abdica- N 8855 
tion; and it was natural to ſuppoſe, that the king himſelf liſtened 
with partiality to this opinion ''. When it was moved in the houſe 
of commons, that the revenue had expired with the abdication of 
king James, great addreſs was uſed to treat the queſtion as a point 
of law, and to exclude thoſe arguments of expediency, which could 
not fail to incline many of the members to approve of the motion, 
if it had been fairly open to dicuſſion. Theſe perſons contended, 
that the revenue which had been conferred upon' the late king, be- 
came the inherent right of the crown, and attached to his ſucceſſor, 
without any new interference, or confirmation by parliament. Others, 


who profeſſed an equal reſpeCt to the authority of law, advanced an 


1% Grey's Debates, vol. ix. p. 125. bid. p. 109. 114. 
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5 P. opinion which rendered the royal income precarious, but not in the 


— — ſame degree dependent as if it had now expired, or been beſtowed 


1689. 


Former 
abuſes in the 
management 
of the re- 
venue. 


Reſolutions 
with reſpect 
to it. 


for a ſhort or definite period. They maintained, that the revenue 
was ſubjected to the ſaine regulations with private property; that 
having been granted to James, for the purpoſe of governing during 
his life, it could not be alienated from that purpoſe, or follow him 
after he had deſerted his public truſt ; but that, while he lived, it 
belonged to the perſon ſubſtituted in his official ſtate. Upon the 
event of the death of James, they acknowledged that the revenue 
would revert to the commons, and might then be regulated, both 
with reſpect to quantity and duration, as the circumſtances and 
intereſts of the nation required“. | 

The motives for diſſenting from theſe opinions did not ariſe, 
merely, from the apprehenſion of diſtant or imaginary abuſes of a 
revenue exempted from the control of the people. An inquiry, 
inſtituted by the commons into the ſtate of the revenue, and abuſes 
in the expenditure of public money, led to diſcoveries which left it 
no longer doubtful, from what ſources the former oppreſſions of the 


nation had flowed ; and demonſtrated the neceſſity of the moſt cau- 


tious and reſtricted modifications of the ſupplies. Immenſe ſums of 
the public money had been waſted in the proſecution of grievoug 
ſuits, in behalf of the crown againſt the ſubject. Forty-ſeven thou- 


ſand eight hundred and eighty-four pounds had been paid by the 


privy ſeal to Burton and Graham, who had been, employed as agents 
for the crown in theſe infamous ſuits. One hundred thouſand 
pounds had been placed to the article of ſecret ſervices, in the courſe 


of the laſt ten years, a period in which the nation had enjoyed un- 


interrupted peace. After various debates, the commons found that 
the revenue had expired '*; and afterwards agreed, that four hundred 


12 Grey's Debates, vol. ix. p. 109. 114. the crown, until the 24th June 1689; as by law 

1 Journ. Commons, 22d February. they might have been during either of thoſe 

34 This they did in effect, by voting that reigns, with a clauſe to indemnify all ſuch as 
all thoſe branches of the revenue, which had collected any part of the aforeſaid branches 
were due in the reigns of Charles and James, ſince the 5th November 1688. 
ſhould be collected for the uſe and ſervice of - 


and 


* 
.. 
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and twenty thouſand pounds ſhould be given to his majeſty, by a 


monthly aſſeſſment, to ſupply the preſent exigencies of government. 
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The merit of this important reſolution, and the ſubſequent re- Merit of the 


gulations of ſeparating the civil liſt from the extraordinary demands 
of government, of appropriating the ſupplies, and of reviewing the 
application of them, are to be aſcribed principally to the whigs **. 
The tories boaſted of their oppoſition to theſe reſolutions, in order to 
ſupplant their antagoniſts; and to inſinuate themſelves into the good 
graces of the king. William was deeply mortified with the depend- 
ence to which he was ſubjected, and his affections began to be 
eſtranged from a party, who appeared to have laid down a plan, to 
revoke or impair that dignity which their own hands had created. 

A ſpirit of parſimony leſs juſtifiable, diſplayed itſelf in the vote of 
the commons, with reſpect to the indemnification of the Dutch, for 
the expences they had incurred in equipping the fleet, and providing 
other neceſfaries for the prince's expedition to England. This ſubject 
had been recommended to the commons by his majeſty, in his firſt 
ſpeech after his acceptance of the crown. The delay or neglect of 


buſineſs, materially connected with his own honour and the gratitude 
of the nation, gave him ſenſible uneaſineſs; and he embraced the firſt 


opportunity, in anſwer to an addreſs of both houſes, again to recom- 
mend the States, in terms of the molt preſſing anxiety, to the pro- 
tection and gratitude of his parliament '*. The final reſolutions of 
the commons, extorted by importunity, ſeemed to violate the ſtrict 
laws of juſtice and delicacy, as the indemnification granted fell 
ſhort of the ſum which had been expended by the Dutch. Nor 
were funds appropriated for the purpoſe of diſcharging. this debt, 
till after long delay and renewed entreaties from the king. And 


1s Compare ſpeeches of whigs and tories, given in by the States. It is aſſerted by a 

Grey, vol. ix. p. 121. tory author, that the Dutch were overpaid, 
10 Journ, Commons, 8th March. in the proportion of 400,000 l., price of ab- 
17 The ſum voted by parliament fell dication. Somers? Collection, vol. xi. 

63,7521. ſhort of the account of expences 


finally, 


whigs in theſe. 


Vote of the 
commons for 
indemnifying 
the States. 
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finally, when the ſpeaker preſented the bill for this purpoſe to his 
majeſty, he 'mentioned the ancient obligations of the States to Eng- 
land, in having obtained, by her gratuitous interpoſition, a deliver- 
ance no leſs ſignal, than that which England now acknowledged, by 
a remuneration of expences. Theſe circumſtances'difcover the early 
commencement of that jealouſy of the Dutch, which daily increaſed 
through this reign, and embittered the life of the King : while it cer- 
tainly reflected no credit, either on the politeneſs or gratitude of the 
Engliſh. 

The degeneracy of the conſtitution, and the encroachments made 
upon the liberty of the ſubject, during the two preceding reigns, 
were in no point of view more conſpicuous, than in the abuſes and 
alteration of thoſe ſolemn religious ſanctions, intended to bind more 
firmly upon the king and his ſubjects, the. reciprocal duties of pro- 
tection and allegiance. The coronation oath had been ſo changed 
as to weaken the idea of conditional and dependent authority, and to 
remove the moſt ſolemn reſtraint upon the conſcience of an arbitrary 
monarch *®, As the coronation oath was adminiſtered only once 
at the commencement of a reign, when the people in general are 
diſſipated with public rejoicings, any alteration in the form or ex- 
preſſion of that oath may be ſuppoſed, more readily to have eſcaped 
The corporation oath, as it more fre- 
quently occurred, ſo it more expreſsly reminded them of the growth 
and uſurpation of regal power. All the members of corporations 
were bound, by the moſt ſolemn obligation, not to take up arms againſt 
the king, or thoſe who were commiſſioned by him. Thus the ſub- 
ject loſt at every hand. The oath taken by James did not engage 


© Tindal, vol. i. p. 384. 

"9 Ibid. vol. i. p. 170. The ancient coro- 
nation oath was more full and explicit: the 
king was bound by it, not only to maintain 
the laws and protect the rights of his ſubjects, 
but to aboliſh pernicious laws and cuſtoms, 
See a copy of the coronation oath, printed 


in the reign of Edward VI. Blackſtone's 


Commentaries, book i. chap. vi. The fol- 
lowing words are particularly worthy of at- 
tention :—< Et a ſoun poiair lez face garder 
*« et affermer que lez gentez du people avont 
e faitez et eftiez, et les malveys ley et cuftumes , 
dt tout ouſtera. | 

his 
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his conſcience in ſupport of the claims of the people, while his ſub- 
jects were conſtrained to reſign all offices of truſt and emolument ; 
unleſs they bound themſelves to ſubmit to every inferior delegation 
of tyranny. , 

If the protection and ſecurity of the ſubject had been conſidered 
in the moſt liberal view, it is not eaſy to imagine, how any diſpute 
ſhould have ariſen in either houſe, about the wording of the corona- 
tion oath ; but even here the jealouſy of party interfered. William 
was a friend to religious liberty, not merely from political conſidera- 
tions, but from thoſe arguments which demonſtrate the wiſdom and 
juſtice of admitting it, in every ſtate of government and ſociety. 
This object he purſued through the whole courſe of his life with 
inflexible and ardent perſeverance ”. The recent danger, in which 
proteſtants of every denomination had been aſſociated at the period 
of William's acceſſion, preſented the moſt favourable opportunity of 
gratifying the ſtrong propenſity of his mind, by obtaining ſuch 
alterations in the laws, as might render the eſtabliſhed church more 
comprehenſive than it had hitherto been, the diſtribution of civil 
employments impartial, and the indulgence of diſſenters as liberal, as 
appeared to be conſiſtent with the ſafety of government. When the 
queſtion of the coronation oath was introduced in the houſe of 
commons, it was moved by Mr. Hampden, that the clauſe which 
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obliged the king to maintain the church of England, ſhould be ex, 


preſſed, and qualified by ſuch terms, as that it might not prevent his 
conſenting to any alteration in forms and ceremonies approved of 
by parliament . It was evident, that ſuch a modification of the 
coronation oath was no leſs favourable to the power of parliament, 
than it was to the inclinations of the king, while it provided the 
means of removing thoſe ſcruples, which divided and weakened the 
proteſtant intereſt at home. In vain it was urged, that the doctrines 
of faith, founded upon divine authority, conſtituted the eſſential 


Ses Appendix II. Journ. Commons, 25th, 28h March. 
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part of chriſtianity, which could admit of no alteration, and with 
reſpect to which it was agreed, that no latitude ought to be granted; 

that ceremonies, the invention of men, and accommodated to mu- 
table and external circumſtances, not only involved the idea of fal- 
libility, but implied the neceſſity of future alterations. The 


friends of the church of England and the tories were alarmed. 


Thoſe, who were ſecretly diſaffeted to the king, were happy to 
thwart him 1 in a favourite point. The original, unlitnited expreſſions 


of the coronation oath, were adopted by both houſes“, and excited 


a diſmal foreboding of the iſſue of ed future ere for the ex- 
tenſion of religious liberty. 

In conſiſtency with this zeal for the  cabliſhed church, the 
commons reſolved to maintain the ſame reſtrictions, in the new 
modelling of the different oaths to be impoſed upon the ſubject. 
The teſts required of perſons who were to be admitted into public 
offices previous to the revolution, had reſpe& both to their political, 
and religious principles; the firſt were aſcertained by the oaths of 
allegiance and ſupremacy, the ſecond by 'obedience to the teſt, or 
receiving the ſacrament according to the uſage of the church of 
England. All parties had agreed, that an alteration was requiſite in 
the criterion of political faith. The oath, as it ſtood, not only 
bound the ſubject by fidelity and allegiance to the reigning prince, 
but exafted an opinion with reſpect to his excluſive title to the 
crown, by acknowledging him as rightful and lawful king. It was 
reſolved, therefore, to omit this clauſe in the oath, which related to' 
the quality or baſis of the royal aolthotivy; nd more than ever 
Hable to be controverted, and to retain a ſimple engagement to faith 
and allegiance. The oath of ſupremacy, eſtabliſhed in the reign of 


Elizabeth, had long been conſidered as a national grievance, and all 


parties, who had co-operated in the revolution, were virtually 


pledged to aboliſh it. The only remaining topic of diſpute referred 


22 Grey's Debates, vol. ix. p. 190. 200. 23 Journ. Lords and Commons, 6th and gth April. 
ro 
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to the religious qualifications of the perſons who were to be admitted 
into office, namely, whether they ſhould be ſubjected to the teſt ? 
In this queſtion the king had publicly taken a ſide, and, in a ſpeech 
to both houſes, had expreſſed his deſire, that, in ſettling the oaths, 
room might be left for the. admiſſion of all proteſtants who were 
able and willing to ſerve him. In conformity to his deſire, a 
clauſe was introduced during the dependence of this bill in the houſe 
of lords, to take away the neceſlity of receiving the ſacrament ac- 
cording to the form of the church of ans, as a qualification 
for enjoying any ofhce of government“. This clauſe was re- 
jected, under the pretext of zeal againſt the Roman catholics, who, 
it was aſſerted, could not be diſtinguiſhed from proteſtants, or pre- 
vented from intruding into offices, by any other method than a ſpe- 
cific and ſolemn expreſſion of their conformity to the eſtabliſhed 


church. The conduct of thoſe who oppoſed the bill might, in this 


view, have been aſcribed to motives of cautious policy, if an amend- 
ment, which obviated the difficulty, had not met with the ſame un- 
favourable treatment. It was propoſed, that every perſon ſhould 


be qualified for public office, who, within a year before or after his 


admiſſion to it, received the ſacrament, either in the church of Eng- 
land, or in any other proteſtant congregation. But this amendment, 
as well as the previous clauſe, was rejected by a great majority of 
the lords. 

Compliance with a peculiar indulgence, propoſed in behalf of the 
clergy, made it evident, that a predominant partiality to the church, 

rather than any motive of policy, influenced the reſolutions of the 
lords with reſpe& to the new oaths. The reception William met 
with from the dignified clergy, after his arrival in England, by no 
means correſponded with that early and ſpirited refiſtance to arbi- 
trary power, which began the work of the revolution, and encou- 
raged thoſe bold meaſures which brought it to a concluſion. Few of 


* Journ, Lords, 21ſt March, 25 Ibid, 23d March. 
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0 1 A P. the clergy of diſtinguiſhed rank approved of the new ſettlement ;. 
— moſt of the biſhops diſcontinued attendance in parliament : arch - 


: biſhop Sancroft declined officiating at the coronation. From fuck 


expreſſions of their ſentiments and temper, there was reaſon to 


believe, that the new oaths would be as little acceptable to them, as 
the teſt was to the diſſenters. The king was anxious to avoid pro- 
ceeding to extremes againſt a body of men whoſe character attracted 


_ reverence, and whoſe cauſe was ignorantly blended with the cauſe- 


of religion. Gratitude ſeemed to juſtify a ſingular, and even 


perilous indulgence to thoſe” who had laid the foundations of the 
revolution, though they were afterwards inclined to retard and mar 
its ſuperſtructure. Time and forbearance might remove ſcruples 


| which tendered them ſo backward to acknowledge the authority of 


the king, and reconcile them to thoſe meaſures of union with their 


_ diſſenting brethren which he ſo paſſionately deſired. From a regard 


to theſe conſiderations the lords agreed to a clauſe in the bill, which 


* 


inſtead of obliging the clergy to take the oaths under the penalties of 


Agreed to by law, left it to the diſcretion, of the king to tender them or not, as he 


he lords. 


Refuſed by 
dhe commons. 


judged expedient 
When the bill was ſent to the commons, the very in 
which moved the lords to ſhow peculiar favour to the clergy, were 
converted into arguments for withholding their aſſent to it. To give 
liberty to perſons of ſuperior ſtation and influence to conſpire againſt 
government, without any reſtraint from conſcience, was repreſented 
to be a ſpecies of policy, infatuated rather than lenient. If no dan- 
gers were to be apprehended, from the immediate agency of thoſe 
who were favoured by this indulgence, yet their example in decfin- 


ing to take the oaths, might produce the moſt pernicious effects, by 
exciting ae in the minds of the laity, and ſpreading diſaffection 


to government ' The lords demanded a conference with the com- 


0 Journ. Lords, 22d April. Tindal, vol. i. p. 183. 
27 Grey's Debates, vol. ix. p. 258. Journ. Commons; zcth, 224 April. 
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mons upon their rejecting this bill, but finding them irreconcilable © * — 
to it, were content to obtain a conceſſion, which afforded the king a 
opportunity of mixing mercy with judgment. He was empowered me” 
to reſerve, for any twelve clergymen who ſhould be deprived for re- 

fuſing the oaths, a third part of their benefices during his pleaſure. 

With this amendment the bill for the oaths and teſts paſſed both #4th April. 
houſes, and obtained the royal aſſent. 

Nothing more ſtrongly evinces the deſire of William to aboliſh — ng 
religious and political diſtinctions, than the variety of meaſures he . 
deviſed, in order to accompliſh that end, and his perſeverance in pro- 
ſecution of them, notwithſtanding the frequent repulſes and defeats 
he experienced. Diſappointed in his plan of railing proteſtant diſ- 
ſenters to a capacity of civil employment, his only hope was to en- 
large the pale of the church, and to obtain ſuch moderate and ra- 
tional conceſſions from her, as might ſubdue the ſcruples of the diſ- 
ſenters, and allure them into her boſom. For this purpoſe a bill 
of union and comprehenſion was introduced in the houſe of lords, 
formed upon the model of that which had been propoſed to allay 
the heats of parties during the dependence of the bill of excluſion *, 

The principle of this meaſure was ſo rational and liberal, that its 
enemies durſt not hazard any attack or objection againſt it, upon 
the foot of argument. A preliminary queſtion however exiſted, 
before any progreſs could be made in this bill, and involved difficul- 
ties, which afforded but unpromiſing hopes of its ſucceſs. Who were 
the judges competent to ſpecify thoſe conceſſions, which might pru- 
dently and ſafely be offered upon the part of the eſtabliſhed church, 
for the purpoſe of reconciling and uniting the difſenters? An ex- 
cluſion of the laity was invidious, and not only deviated from the 
precedents eſtabliſhed by the reformation, but ſtruck at the founda- 
tion of the proteſtant religion, which appealed to the underſtanding 
of mankind at large, as qualified to decide concerning the doctrines 


#8 Burnet, Journ. Lords, 11th March, 
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Favoured by 
the lords. 


| Tawarted by 
ch com oni. 


Cauſes of the 


ill ſueceſs of 


this bill. 


lords agreed, that the clergy alone ſhould judge of thoſe articles 


to them, wedded to the faith and ceremonies of the eſtabliſhed 
church, likely to conſent to any liberal and effectual plan of union. 
Fealous of the favour of the king, many of them waited the reſult of 


this bilt with a ſuſpicious vigilance; and it was believed, that they 


would not have been diſſatisfied, if any innovation upon forms, or 
any encroachment upon their authority, had furniſhed a pretext for 
making a ſchiſm in the church. Indulgent to their prejudices, the 


which were to be propoſed: as a baſis of union with diſfenters “. 

The very day the bill was ſent to the commons, they reſolved 
upon an addreſs to the king, to be drawn up in terms which anti- 
cipated the diſcuſſion of its merits, and ſpread an alarm of the danger 
of the church. They thanked his majeſty for his repeated aſſurances 
that he would maintain the church of England; and humbly prayed, 
that, according to the ancient practice of the kingdom, he would be 
pleaſed to ſummon a convecation of the clergy, to be adviſed with 
in eccleſiaſtical matters 

It is to be regretted be all the friends. of liberty, that a variety of 
caufes contributed to diſappoint thoſe liberal plans of religious union, 
at a period, when the recent ſympathy and united ſervices of all his 
proteſtant ſubjects, as well as the ſtrong deſire of the king, furniſhed 
additional arguments for carrying them into execution. The tories 
in adminiftration, though profeſſing to approve of thoſe ſchemes far 
the extenſion of liberty, yet, as they were not friends to toleration in 
their hearts, they did not ſupport them with thoſe ſtrenuous efforts 
which might have enſured their ſucceſs; and it was even ſuſpected 


3» Burnet. Journ. Lords, 4th April. liminary ſubjects, the lower houſe diſcovered: 
3* Journ. Commons, gth and 13th April. ſuch a ſpirit of bigotry, and ſuch aſperity to- 
In compliance with this addreſs, the king called wards diſſenters, as made it evident that they 


a convocation, which met next ſeſſion of par- never intended to promote any plan of union 


lament, on 21ſt November 1689. But, in with them. Burnet, 
their debates upon the addreſs, and other pre- 


that 
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that they counteracted them by ſecret influence, while the whigs, 
diſappointed in their ſcheme of engroſſing adminiſtration, embraced 
every opportunity to ſhew their ſtrength, and expreſs their reſent- 
ment againſt the king, by defeating ſuch meaſures as proceeded from 
his perſonal inclination, however agreeable to the general tenor of 
their own principles. It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that the ene- 
mies to the ſcheme of comprehenſion derived additional influence, 
from the diviſions which ſubſiſted among the diſſenters. themſelves, 
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1689. 


Independents, anabaptiſts, and more rigid preſbyterians, aware that 


they could not come into the church upon any conceſſions which 
either parliament or the convocation were likely to vouchſafe, beheld, 
with an unfriendly eye, the progreſs of meaſures calculated to rend 
and weaken their body; and to improve the condition of others, who 
were now involved. in the ſame inconveniences”. Theſe circum- 
ſtances may explain, but can never vindicate, the narrow policy of 
the commons, in rejecting the alterations in the corporation. act, and 
oppoſing the ſcheme of comprehenſion. . 

All parties, however, had acknowledged. that ſomewhat in the way 
of favour was due to proteſtant diſſenters. The perſecution they 
had ſuffered, during the reign. of Sande the Second, furniſhed the 


51 Ralph, vol. it, p. 72. | ſuppoſe, that the perſons who were employed 


32 From a report concerning the proportion 
of the different religious ſects aſter the revolu- 
tion, it appears, that conformiſts were to non- 
conformiſts, as 22+ to one; conformiſts to pa- 
piſts, as 178173 ond proteſtants to papiſts, as 
1863. Dalrymple, part ii. p. 12. 

Such diſproportion between the number of 
proteſtant diſſenters and the members of the 


church, hardly appears conſiſtent with the great 


influence of the former in corporations, before 
the ſurrender of charters, and the attention paid 
to them by king James. This is the more re- 


markable, as it is obſerved in the above re- 
port, ibid. p. 14. that, in ſome of the towns, 


the foreign proteſtants, chiefly, make up the 
number of diſſenters. It is not unreaſonable to 


to make the calculations were intereſted for 


the church, and by no means inclined to di- 


miniſh the number of its adherents; and, as 
the king was anxious for extending indulgence, 
they might perhaps under-rate the conſequence 
of thoſe who were the abjeQs of it.. 
the northern counties, which contained a great 
proportion of diſſenters, ſeem to have been 
omitted in this calculation. In drawing up the 


Some of 


Act of toles 
ration. 4 


liſts which were to found the reports, difſenters of 


ſubordinate ſtation would often be arranged un- 
der the religion of the family to which they be- 
logged. Many families of diſſenters, in ob-- 


ſcure condition, were probably altogether. over- 


looked; and others who conformed occafion-. 


ally, wow! be accounted complete conformiſts. 


friends. 
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friends of the revolution with ſome of the ſtrongeſt objections to ar- 
— bitrary government. Their final rejection of the inſidious indul- 
gences proffered by James; their meritorious ſervices in. co-operat- 


ing with the church in the work of the revolution, entitled them to 


participate of the fruits and bleſſings of that glorious event. The 
force of theſe conſiderations ſo far prevailed upon both houſes, as to 
obtain their aſſent to an act for repealing the penal laws to which the 
diſſenters had been formerly ſubjected“. 


However ſevere the reſtrictions, ſtill impoſed upon diſſenters, might 


| appear, they had this advantage, that they were defined and notified; 


the perſons to whom they referred knew what they had to hope or 
to fear; and might calculate with preciſion the loſs to which they 
were ſubjected, by a rigid adherente to their religious principles. A 


long ſeries of arbitrary meaſures, in the courſe of the two preceding 


reigns, had enlarged the liſts of political delinquents, who now, with 
painful anxiety, - waited the iſſue of a bill of indemnity; and as their 
number were conſiderable, -and their connexions extenſive, the 
queſtion deeply Affected the fate of parties, = =o en of al 
vernment. * 

As all revolutions” of taint FOI from real or imaginary 
oppreſſions, and are accampliſhed after ſtruggles which heighten the 


animoſities and reſentments of contending parties; ſo, upon the 
"commencement of a new government, mne greateſt prudence is requi- 


ſte, in ſelecting the proper objects of honour and employment, or 
of diſgrace and puniſhment. Though letiity may ſometimes ſoften 


' hardened and inveterate offenders, yet when exerciſed indiſcrimi- 
. mately, f it diſcourages the aul. and removes one of the moſt 


2 33 Jourh, Lords and Cents; 4005 May. en Dilſonting preachers, who 
+. By this act the penal laws were aboliſhed,” ſo took the oaths to government, and ſubſcribed 
far as related to difſenters who took the oaths the articles of the church of England, except 
to the preſent government. Diffenters choſen the zath, 35th, zöth, and part of the 2oth, 
to the offices of conſtable, churchwarden, &c. were exempted from the penalties mentioned 


ho ſcrupled to take the oaths required by law in the ſeveral ſtatutes of Charles the Second. 
for ſuch offices, were permitted to execute | 


powerful 
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powerful checks upon the intrigues of ambitions men. It would © 1 P. 
have been unjuſt, as well as impolitic, to have conſigned to deſpair . 
all thoſe perſons in England who had been, at a diſtance of time, or __ 
by ſecondary agency, ſtained with political iniquity. Many of them 
were, in the line of office, ſubjected to the orders of ſuperiors, and 
reſtrained from offering their opinion or advice, concerning thoſe 
meaſures in which they were compelled to act. Some of them teſti- 
fed their diſapprobation of deeds of violence which they had not power 
to prevent. Others had retired from office, ſtung with remorſe for | 4 
the wrong ſteps into which they had been ſeduced;. and had in ſome 
meaſure made an atonement to the public, by their zeal and activity 
in the great work of national deliverance. - To explore the- genuine: 8 
motives of actions in a period of tumult and conteſt; to aſcertain pre- 
ciſely the gradations of guilt,” or the merit and demerit of individuals, 
and to draw the line of diſtinction; was a taſk attended with- mani- 
feſt danger to governinent, and renner liable to great eren 
and dee ee e | Y 

The natural ihclivation, and ſound policy | PP he king; 8 him The king an- 
extremely anxious to obtain an indemnity upon a broad foundation, it 
and in every view more liberal than what was approved of 'by thoſe, 
who were rf attached to bis intereſt, For this purpoſe he ex- 
preſſed his earneſt deſire, by a meſſage to both houſes of parliament, 25th March. 
to obtain an act of general pardon and indemnity, that 'his people 
might be delivered from the 45 age and U mecng to which many 
of them were able. : hy 

The king' 8 meſſage, according to bim. was — with 
an addreſs of thanks ; yet how little the commons were diſpoſed to 
comply with it, appears, both from the firſt ſteps with which they 
entered into the buſineſs, and the various diſputes and delays which 
retarded its progreſs. Upon the report of his majeſty's anſwer to iQ April. 
their addreſs of thanks, they appointed a revival of the committee 
ies IG to inquire into the authors and adviſers of grievances. A 

more 
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2 1 4 P. more untoward omen of the future ſucceſs of the bill could not have 


— ond 
168g. 


occurred, for it was, in effect, collecting difficulties and obſtructions, 
calculated to entangle and perplex them, in every ſtep, towards the 
object of the king's recommendation. And accordingly, we find, 
that the ſame difficulties which embarraſſed the houſe on the four- 


teenth of May, one thouſand ſix hundred and eighty- nine, notwith- 


Different 
plans of pro- 
ceeding in 
this bill. 


ſtanding many intervening debates and reſolutions, were recapitulated, 
without any diminution, on the mente of enen one thou- 
ſand fix hundred and ninety . 5 

The moſt important eee which occurred in the courſe of 
the debates, on the bill of indemnity, related to the plan of regu- 
lating, the exeeptions; or drawing the line of ſeparation between 
che objects of merey and of puniſhment· Whether was it moſt ex- 
pedient to begin with the exception of crimes, or of perſons? In the 


former caſe, it was propoſed to deſcribe ſuch crimes as ought, de- 


ſervedly, to exclude the perſons. convicted of them. from t! the benefit of 
the indemnity. It was eaſy to foreſee that this plan of proceeding, 


though recommended by the appearance of equity and impartiality, 
ls id be productive of ſuch a variety of future diſputes, and of ſuch 


delays, as muſt in a great meaſure fruſtrate the very purpoſe of the 


bill. ., Conſidering the various prej judices, intereſts, and connexions 
of the members, of both houſes, it was not likely that they would be 
brought to adopt the ſame ſtandard of guilt, or to agree in ſpecifying 
the crimes which were to be placed beyond the reach of mercy. But 
ſuppoſing this difficulty to be ſurmounted, and the houſe brought to 
an agreement with reſpect to thoſe crimes which were to be excepted, 
the moſt deteſtable conſequences would afterwards enſue from- the in- 
veſtigation of proof, and the application of guilt. Into what unplea- 
ſant diſcoveries might theſe unwarily betray them? The buſineſs, 
conducted upon this plan, would become an engine, which every 


party by turns might employ for the gratification of their reſent- 


9 8 _ of Commons, and Grey's Debates, vol. ix. p. 244. 538. 
ments, 
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ments, and the ruin of their enemies. Inſtead of ſetting the hearts of 
his majeſty's ſubjects at eaſe, it would prolong the gloomy period of 
ſuſpence, propagate ſuſpicion, and multiply the odious badges of di- 
viſion. It was compared to failing in the wide ocean without a 
compaſs; and to wandering in an immenſe foreſt where no path 
was marked, to cheer the hope, and guide the ſteps, of the bewildered 
traveller | 

Such as were friends to the bill propoſed, that the houſe ſhould 
immediately proceed, to ſpecify the names of the perſons who were 
to be excluded from the benefit of the indemnity. There was no oc- 
caſion, it was obſerved, to have recourſe to the more tedious proceſs 
of conviction by proof. Some, like Cain, carried about with them 
prominent features of guilt and ſelf-condemnation. By excepting a 
few notorious offenders, public juſtice would be ſatisfied : miniſters 
and their agents would be overawed, and the ſtrength of all parties 
united, to repel the hoſtilities of France, brought home to their very 
doors by the invaſion of Ireland“. 

The jealouſy of the whigs rendered them EN OR to gratify 


the king, by conſenting to a meaſure, calculated to increaſe the k 


number and influence of their competitors. They began to perceive 
that it was neceſſary to have better ſecurity for maintaining their 
pre-eminence in power, than the merit of their political ſyſtem, or 


the priority of their connexion with the king. Contrary to his ge- 


* 35 Grey's Debates, vol. ix. Letter to a had the worſt of an engagement with the 
Member of Parliament. Somers“ Collection. French fleet off Bantry Bay, zoth April 168g z 
35 King James landed at Kinſale with about ſeveral merchant ſhips were taken by the 
ooo French troops, entered Dublin on the French. The army afterwards ſent to Ire- 
7th May, and ſummoned a meeting of parlia- land, was very ill furniſhed with proviſions 
ment. For the account of the proceedings of and clothing; and moſt of the regiments were 
this parliament, ſee chap. x11. deficient in their complement of men. Theſe 
Upon the arrival of James, moſt of the misfortunes occaſioned great murmuring in the 
proteſtants and friends to the revolution re- nation, and were often introduced in both 


tired to Londonderry, where they ſuſtained a houſes of parliament. See Journ. Lords, 1 th 


fiege of three months, and exhibited examples and 18th June. Journ. Commons, 11th and 


of conduct, valour, and patient enduring of ca- 16th November, Grey's Debates, vol. ix. 
lamities, exceeded by nothing in the annals of p. 421. 441-0,7,8. 480. 
ancient or modern nations. Admiral Herbert 
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C HA F. nerous FOR they endeavoured to pervert the bill into an inftru- 
2 ment of publiſhing guilt, of multiplying political diſqualifications 


: obſtruct the 


AR of ſettle- 


and reducing the number of their rivals for power. Thus, inſtead of 
proceeding directly upon the bill, they called for the reports of the 
ſeveral committees appointed to inquire into public grievances. The 
ſtrain of debates into which the conſideration of theſe unavoidably 
led them, and the reſolutions founded upon them, tended every day 
to augment the liſt of exceptions. They ſeemed defirous, not only 
to debar from a capacity of employment their antagoniſts, who were 
not yet inveſted with it; but, by reviving political queſtions, which 
had been the occaſzon of great diſturbances in the preceding reigns, 
they hoped to accompliſh the diſmiſſion and diſgrace of ſome of 
thoſe who held the principal places in the preſent adminiſtration “. 
No interceſhon or recommendation by the king, had any influence 
in moderating the temper of the commons, or promoting diſpatch 
in this buſineſs, in which he was ſo deeply intereſted. 

The act of ſettlement, and the bill of rights, equally intereſting 
to the king and the ſubject, came under the conſideration of both 
houſes, in the courſe of this ſeſſion. No alteration or improvement 
was propoſed, with reſpect to the bill of rights, the moſt impor- 
tant of theſe ſubjects; but, with regard to the act of ſettlement, 
amendments were ſuggeſted, which firſt opened to the illuſtrious 
houſe of Hanover a remote, and, as time has evinced, no illu- 
ſive proſpect of the crown of England: In the courſe of debates in 
the lower houſe, it was obſerved, that the ſafety of the proteſtant re- 
ligion required a farther extenſion of the ſucceſſion to the crown; and 
it was moved, that a clauſe ſhould be introduced, to prevent the act 
of ſettlement from being hurtful to the intereſt of any proteſtant 
prince“. This amendment was rejected by the commons. When 
the bill was under the conſideration of the lords, it was moved, that 


37 Journ. Commons, 29th May; 4th, Sch, 16th, and 18th June; iſt and 15th July, Grey's 
Debates, vol. ix. p. 244. 538. | | 3* Ibid. p. 237. 
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the ducheſs of Hanover ſhould be placed in the ſucceſſion after the 
princeſs Anne. To this the houſe agreed, but when the bill was 
returned to the commons, it occaſioned a keen debate“; and was re- 
jected by the conjunction of parties, who ſeldom coincided in the 
ſame meaſures. The tories with reluctance, and in compliance with 
neceſſity, had conſented to a deviation from the direct line of ſucceſ- 
ſion; by eſtabliſhing the right of the preſent king and queen, and of 
the princeſs Anne; but the nomination of the ducheſs of Hanover, 
paſſing by other families more nearly allied to the blood royal of 
England, was a ſacrifice which they thought no expediency required ; 
and which ſeemed to eraze the foundations of hereditary monarchy, 
With the rejection of this clauſe, ſuch of the whigs, as leaned to re- 
publican principles, concurred, though they were moved to it by mo- 
tives different from thoſe which influenced the tories. The former 
were well pleaſed to believe, that by departing from the next ſuc- 
ceſſor, at the revolution, they had given a deep wound to monarchy ; 
and reſerved for their poſterity the proſpect of aboliſhing it, if the 
extinction of the families named in the bill ſhould, in future time, 
render the ſucceſſion ambiguous and controverted. The united in- 
fluence of thoſe two parties defeated all the arguments employed by 
the lords, in the courſe of different conferences, to perſuade the 
commons to adopt their amendments“ . After the birth of the 
duke of Gloceſter, the lords departed, without any ſacriſice of dignity 
or conſiſtency, from that clauſe which related to the ducheſs of Han- 


over; but by an amendment, which excluded papiſts from the ſuc- 


39 Journ. Lords, 25th May. 

Grey's Debates, vol. ix. p. 345. 351. 

* Lords? Debates, vol. i. p. 385, 6. Lord 
Rocheſter, notoriouſly attached to the here- 
. ditary ſuccefiion, managed the conference in 
behalf of the lords, to perſuade the commons 
to conſent to the nomination of the ducheſs of 
Hanover in the bill of ſucceſſion. He had 
fallen under the ſuſpicion of the king, for the 


Oo2 


part he had acted during the interregnum. 
Clarendon's Diary, zoth May 1690. He was 
anxious to recover the king's favour, by his 
zeal for a meaſure, which was ſo much deſired 
by .him. It is worthy of obſervation, that, 
in this and other inſtances, the tories, both as 
individuals and as a party, whatever their 
private inclinations were, eminently contributed 
to promote the Hanoverian ſucceſſion. 


ceſſion, 


1689. 
Motion for 
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cefſion, the proſpect and claims of her family to the crown of Eng- 
land were promoted; and with this amendment the bill paſſed both 
houſes, and obtained the royal affent. 

The introduction of the houſe of Hanover in the line of ſucceſ- 
ſion to the crown of England, may juſtly be conſidered, on account 
of its near and remote conſequences, as one of the moſt memorable 
events which occurs in the hiſtory of this reign. By this meaſure, 
the duke of Hanover was feparated from the intereſt of France, to 
which he had formerly adhered, and the ftrength of the grand alli- 
ance was augmented. England engaged in foreign wars with an 
eagerneſs ſhe never could have felt, and carried her interference in 
foreign politics to an exceſs, into which ſhe never could have run, 
if ſhe had not firſt anticipated, and afterwards experienced the influ- 
ence of this intimate connexion with a continental prince. By the 
proſpect and contingency of the Hanoverian ſucceſſion, a new influ- 
ence was introduced into the political ſyſtem of England, which 
powerfully operated upon the temper, the conduQ, and the intereſt, of 
every party. Eſtimating their ſecurity from popery as the firſt national 
bleſſing, the people clung with fond attachment to the ſucceſ- 
fion of a family diſtinguiſhed by their zeal for the proteſtant faith, 


The tendency of public meaſures to promote, or obſtruct the act of 


ſettlement, was the ſtandard which regulated popular opinion, and 
marked out for praiſe or cenſure the perſons to whom they were 
aſcribed. To this ſtandard, whigs and tories, in oppoſition or in 
power, made the appeal for the purity of their intentions; and, in 
both ſituations, were inſtrumental in contriving meaſures which 
ſtrengthened the act of ſettlement. But, as ſuch meaſures were 
known to be conſonant to the principles of the whigs, and in- 
conſiſtent with the prejudices of the tories, the former gained credit 
and popularity, while the latter only blunted the edge of oppoſition, 
by their endeavours for maintaining the proteſtant ſucceſſion. Upon 


the ſame grounds, the whigs acquired the confidence of the family, 
| wiuch 
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28.5 


which entertained ſo near a proſpect of the throne; and this cir- C * F. 


eumſtance encouraged their activity, increaſed their influence, and 
ſecured to them unrivalled ſuperiority under the reign of the firſt 


Princes of the houſe of- Hanover. 


The ſubjects, which have been already treated in this n came 


under the conſideration of parliament, according to defign and ex- 
pectation; and were eſſential and connected parts of the political 


ſyſtem, ſuggeſted by the ſituation of the kingdom, and the eondition 
and intereſt of parties, at the revolution. There were extraordinary 


and unforeſeen occurrences, which demanded the immediate and ſeri- 
ous deliberation of the national council, and produced important and 


permanent effects upon the political ſtate of England. 


The new government had not long exiſted, when events of a 
threatening nature endangered its ſtability. Several perſons of diſ- 
tinction were apprehended, upon the ftrong prefumption of their 
having entered into a conſpiracy, to replace James upon the throne. 


A mutinous diſpoſition had appeared in the army: One regiment 
- reſiſted the king's: orders to embark for Holland; and purſued their 


march towards Scotland, erpecting to be joined by others, equally 


diſaffectedꝰ. 


The king found himſelf. particularly embarraſſed, with reſpect to 


the proper methods of proceeding againſt the perſons apprehended 


ander the ſuſpicion of conſpiracy. If he ſhould fet them at liberty, 
muſt be expoſed to 


his perſonal ſafety, and that of the government, 


extreme danger; and ſhould he either detain them in priſon, or exact 
exceſſive bail, he muſt incur the cenſure of breaking the laws he came 
to defend. He ated with as much prudence as circumſtances would 
admit; and, by a meſſage to both houſes of parliament, referred 
himſelf entirely to their advice and direction. The houſe of lords 


agreed upon an addreſs of thanks to his majeſty, for taking into cuſ- 
tody ſuſpected perſons. A bill was brought into the houſe of com- 


* Kennet, vol. iii. 
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0 1 P. mons, for ſuſpending the habeas corpus for the ſpace of three months, 
—_— and quickly paſſed through both houſes. Though this meaſure was 
3 conſtrained by the moſt glaring neceſſity, yet it did not eſcape the 
corpus ſuſ- ſevereſt cenſure; and the king was repreſented as having already, in 
TE the courſe of a few months, affected a deeper encroachment upon the 
liberty of the ſubject, than what had been attempted either by Charles 

or by James ©. 

The diſaffection of the army was the cauſe of introducing a more 
memorable innovation into the conſtitution of England. The ex- 
cellence of the criminal laws of England ariſes from this circum- 
ſtance, that, while they are ſufficiently vigorous for the protection 
of the ſtate, and of the rights of individuals, excels of puniſhment 
is prevented, and the eſtabliſhed forms of trials are ſo fair and de- 
liberate, that they can hardly be wreſted to the deſtruction of the 
innocent, or the gratification of deſpotic reſentment. Where no 
force is likely to interfere, by obſtruQting juſtice, and diſturbing the 
order of government, ſmall inconvenience can ariſe from the delay 
of puniſhment, till every circumſtance is inveſtigated, to remove 
even the ſhadow of doubt, concerning the guilt of the perſon upon 
whom it muſt fall. But, with reſpect to crimes which proceed from 
collective bodies of men, the public ſafety requires a more com- 
pendious procedure, and more ſevere puniſhment. The multitude 
of offenders emboldens the profligate, and produces the moſt outra- 
geous and extenſive miſchiefs. This obſervation may be applied, 
with till greater propriety, to a claſs of men, who are placed in a 
ſituation, which renders their attachment to one another more firm, 
their combinations more eaſy and imperceptible, and their power 
more active and formidable, than that of any other rank, or body 

The mutiny Of citizens. Diſaffection in an army, if it does not meet with an 
_ immediate check, muſt inevitably overpower all reſiſtance, and ſub- 
vert the conſtitution. Such are the principles which juſtify the in- 


43 B urnet. 


ſtitution 
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ſtitution of martial law, and that harſh, though perhaps neceſſary 
diſcrimination between the military body and the civil members of 
the ſtate, introduced by the mutiny bill“. Such however is the 
jealouſy of the legiſlature for the preſervation of the conſtitution, 
that as the mutiny bill was at firſt a conceſſion to neceſlity, ſo the 
ſame neceſſity, though not actually exiſting, is ſtill ſuppoſed, upon 
every renewal of it, and its duration limited to one year. 

The adherence of Ireland to the intereſt of James, ſupported by 
the aſſiſtance of France, called for extraordinary ſupplies ; which, 
however, were granted, with ſuch limitations as were extremely 
mortifying to the king; while delay, miſmanagement, and ill ſuc- 
ceſs, in that quarter, afforded the diſcontented inexhauſtible topics 
of complaint and accuſation againſt thoſe whom his majeſty had 
intruſted with the direction of public affairs“. 

The regulations adopted by this parliament, with reſpect to the 
finances, deſerve to be remembered with gratitude and praiſe, They 
retrenched the redundancy, and aboliſhed the independence of the 
revenue, which had proved both a temptation and a ſcreen to ty- 
ranny, in the late reign. They calculated the expences of the mili- 
tary and naval eſtabliſhments, in the time of peace, and modified the 


168g. 


Supplies for 
Ireland. 


View of the 
regulations 
of the reve- 
nue. 


ſupplies in proportion to them. They ſeparated the civil liſt from 


the extraordinary articles of expence, and reduced the firſt of them 


conſiderably below what had been enjoyed by king James. To in- 


culcate ceconomy and fidelity in the future management of the re- 


venue, they ordered proſecutions to be carried on againſt thoſe who 


had been found guilty of abuſe and peculation ©, 


The difficult eſcape of the nation from popery, . and the dread 


of conſpiracies, may be conſidered as an apology for many reſolu- 
tions and acts againſt the Roman catholics, which ſavoured too much 


of a revengeful and perſecuting ſpirit. It muſt ſtill be deeply la- 


44 Blackſtone, vol. i. p. 414. ; 45 Journ. Commons, paſſim. 
45 Journ, Commons, June and July, paſſim. 
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c H 4 A P. mented, that narrow views. of religion, or circumſtances ſingularly 
—.— periſous, ſhould have thrown ſhades upon a period of hiſtory fo 


1689. 


inveſtigated, 


Nedreſſed. 


Reflections. 


brilliant, and fo delightful to the liberal mind. To the honour of 
king Wilkam it ought to be mentioned, that he exerted his utmoſt 
influence to repreſs this violent temper ” ; and even, at the hazard of 
loſing his popularity, refuſed to. execute ſeverities againſt Roman 
catholics, urged. by the parliament. x 

Agreeably to the reports of their committees, the commons inveſ- 
tigated the moſt notorious grievances and abuſes, in the two preceding 
reigns. They entered into a minute examination of the agents and 

judges, who were inſtrumental in arbitrary meaſures, and illegal ſen- 
tences. Reſolutions of cenſure were paſſed againſt ſome; others 
were committed to priſon, and proſecutions were inſtituted, in or- 
der to bring them to condign puniſhment. Arbitrary ſentences 
were reverſed, illegal attainders repealed, exorbitant fines remitted, 
and compenſations were made to the families of thoſe who, had 
ſuffered the extreme effects of arbitrary malice . 

The reader, who wiſhes to be fully informed of the ſtate of the 
nation during the two preceding reigns, and of that weight of op- 
preſſion with which it was overwhelmed, ought carefully to peruſe, 
not only the reports of the committee of grievances, but the peti- 


tions repreſenting to parliament the ſufferings of individuals, occa- 


ſioned by the unwarrantable proceedings and cruel ſentences of the 
courts of law. Subornation of witneſſes, packing of juries, the 
debarring the accuſed from the means of defence, the overbearing 
menaces of judges, the elaborate perverſion of evidence, a ſavage 
ſporting with calamity, exorbitant fines, cruel and arbitrary ſentences, 


| Ws ſevereſt penalties of law inflited upon ſcanty proof, to gratify 


- 47 Appendix II. attainders of lord Ruſſel, Algernon Sydney, 

43 Journ. Lords and Commons, paſſim, Corniſh, and Alicia Lyſle, were reverſed : 
particularly 25th February, r5th and 16th Oates was diſcharged from priſon, and a pen · 
March, i ſt April; 22d, 2 zd and 2gth May. The ſion ſettled upon him. 
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the. pique or eſentment of a tyrannical, prince; theſe, 1comvey. to. G Hd . 


the mind a more preciſe and affecting conception of national miſery, —. 
| than' what is excited; by ſpeculating upon che conſequences of new 
daims of prerogative, and the unconſtitutional religion of the priuce. 
It is unneceſſary to attend to apologies for the negle& of forms, in 


order to vindicate the expedieney of the! revolution; Feeling 


quickly: and powerfully :petſuades'; we feel anew that irteſiſtible 
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neceſſity, which conſtrained all parties and orders of men, to ſeek 


for refuge and deliverance by whatever means it could be obtained. 
Indignation, ſympathy, congratulations, by turns agitate the mind, 
and eſtabliſh, in the hearts of every well informed citizen, - a; monu- 
ment of gratitude to thoſe. illaſtrious patriots, who, under heaven, 
were the inſtruments of lie a ee and ar n, 
from the yoke of deſpotiſm. 


Many of the examples of onntaliog'# to > ahich we. wu alluded, 


were occaſioned, either by the inſtitution of courts unknown to the 


conſtitution, or by the ordinary «courts of juſtice having exceeded 


their powers, and perverted the laws, which ought to have been 
their rule of judging and puniſhing. By the bill of rights, ſueh 


courts and ſentences were declared to be contrary to the conſtitution: | 


To extend the ſame equal diſpenſation of juſtice to every part of the 
kingdom, the court of marches in Wales, in its very conſtitution 
favourable to arbitrary power, was aboliſhed. Courts of conſcience, 
which had been found to afford a cheap and ſpeedy. courſe of obtain- 
ing juſtice, and highly beneficial to the commercial . were 
eſtabliſhed in moſt of the conſiderable towns in England. 

The unanimity and alacrity with which both houſes Aer the 
views of the king, by entering into war with France, exhibited a 
ſtriking example of the temper of the Engliſh nation, and gave 
birth to a Tyſtem of politics, which has produced the moſt intereſting 


47 Win . Journ. Lords ap W 25th Oftober, 12th and 19th November. 
Trials o of Liſle, Corniſh, Prideaux, and Devonſhire. 
50 Journ. Lords and Commons, paſſim. 
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tunes in proſecution of the war againſt France, without ſpecifying 
any particular eee er Eee e — 


It is wme whit extrabrdinary, that a fealoufy of the Dutch, ſo pre- 
dominant smong all Parties upon evetyothet ocealion, did not ſhew 
itfelf, by ſuggeſtiug öbjechens to a meaſure principally ſubſervient 
to their reſentments and intereſts. , It might alſo have been ex- 
pected, that-individuals; endowed wäth penetration and integrity, 
np ut time 5to deliberate matureby wpot-:affairs of 
ſuch magnitude, cand:otlimt-they would immediately have foreſeen 


einberra Mente accumulation 'of 'expences; and the ſeeds of future 


eonteſts; to be the conſequences of interfering ſo deeply in conti- 
nental ihterefts;'> 80 fur from heing ſtaggered with any of theſe 
apprehenſions, they ruſhetd wich afdeur inte the plan of foreign 
var; and though often diſtruſtful of the king, when there was no 
reaſon to withhold their confidence, they teſtified the fulleſt appro- 
bation of the alllances be had made, without examining the metits 


of them, and engaged to ſupport him. with their lives and for 


own generoſityj 9:22 

The conduct of parties on this anions be e bor, 
only, by chat deep and inveterate antipathy againſt the French, 
which, from an early period of hiſtory, forms a confpicuous' feature 
in the character of the Engliſh nation. That antipathy had been 
increaſed by the teſtraints which fettered its exertions, even when it 
met with juſt provocation, under the feign of Chatles the Second, 
unnaturally partial to the intereſts of a rival kingdom. It was in- 
flamed to the higheſt pitch by a dread of the Roman catholic reli- 


gion; and it now "ſound ful ſcope ener * auſpices of a — | 


T3 $8 4. _— ww" | 
k 4 11 


Journ. l March, April, July, their maniferto, zoth October 1688, — 
paſſim. Addreſſes of both houſes, 24th and ing their reaſons for aſſiſting the prince of 
25th April. War was declared againſt France Orange in his expedition to England. Spain 
by England, 7th May 1689. The United declared war againſt France 3d, May, and. 
States had declared war againſt France by the elector of Brandenburg 13th April, 1689. 
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whoſe ruling! paſſion. was the ſame. A deep and oordial ſympathy, © ; A x, 
in this ſingle; point, firſt united William and the Engliſh nation, and — 
afterwards: preſerved that union, notwithſtanding an oppoſition of * 
prejudices and humours, which, often threatened its diſſolution. By 


the voluntary conſent. af che parliament of England, to enter into 
his foreign connexions, and to take the lead in the war againſt 
France, the fondeſt wiſh of Wilkam was gratified, They who con- 
demn continental connexions, and lament: the profuſion of blood and 
treaſure of Which they have been productive, ought to recollect, that 
they were the price which England paid for the revolution, and te 
balance their worſt conſequences, they ought to ſet over againſt them, 
the freedom, the en, and the glory, which were . N of 
an. event. 9 
If we. nad en FL gg of bellen of this ballen Mifonder- 
han that ĩt had ſeated William upon the throne, and complied. wich tween the * 
che leading principles of his political ſyſtem, we ſhould. hardly have vnn. 
ſuſpected, that it could have failed in more trivia inſtances of obſe- 
quivuſheſs, or tliat he Hoiild have found it expedient; and even ne- 
_ _ceffary, to put an end to it by! a premature diſſolution. But the 
obligations, confetred upon the king by the afcendant party in the 
-houſe of eomtmons, were too important to admit of that refpe& and 
Jeferetice; which: he thought neceſſary to maintain perſonal dignity 
-and':ndependent authority. It is found in the private imercourſe of 
life, that nothing tends more to render individuals negligent, and 
Ueficient, in the diſcharge of the moſt important ſocial duties, than 
any cnfuſion or ambiguity in the relations, upon which theſe 
duties are founded. hat the child owes obedience to the parent, 
and the private citizen ſubjection to the magiſtrate, are axioms of 
the law of nature, and of politics. But if accidental circumſtances 
have perplexed the rules of ſuperiority and ſubordi nation, or turned 
the balance of obligation againſt the ſcale in which it ought naturally 
to preponderate, the claims of ſuperiority, intricate and diſputable, 
| F.D 2 are 


44 # a #1097 NS 40. 


| CHA P. are diere h reluctaut and reſerved bediene While the con- 


W vention recogniſed William as their ſovereign, it was not poſſible for 

them to forget that they had put the crown" ũpon his head, or to ſet 
bonds to their demands for fivouts from a'ptrſon,' who owed fo 
much to mem. White the hits wee diluppoliited' of chat engroſ- 
fing influence i in the councils of theit'prince, which they thought due 
to their meritorious ſervices, they were not reſtrained by the ſplen- 


dür of his ancient and hereditary dignity, from | betraying, upon 
* particular occafions, exprefſions'sf ill humour arid/ rudeneſs,” which 
offended the feelings of the King, and effaced the Fre Area of tie 
firſt ſervicesto him. e eee 
| The whigs did well in ther plan of cafvrining 4 revenue, / 
Alinguiching its branches, appropriating the ſupplies, and reviewing 
the application of them; but} in their!progreſs in this buſineſa, they 
ſometimes adopted reſolutions which implied a. diſtruſt and jealouſy 
of che king. The ſum appropriated to the civil liſt; was not only 
penurious, conſidering how much it had been anticipated, but it was 
limited to the duration of one year, while a revenue of | fifty thou- 
ſand pounds per annum was aſſigned to the princeſs Anne for life 
In vain did the king exert his utmoſt influence with individuals, and 
the queen uſe the moſt earneſt ſolicitations with her ſiſter, to prevent, 
or: at leaſt to poſtpone a:meaſure, which they conſideted as hurtful to 
the influence of the crown, and the union and dignity. of the royal 
family. The meaſure began with the tories ; but it could not 
have been carried into effect, if it had not been ſecretly aſſiſted, and, 
ia public, but feebly oppoſed, by the whigs ;/ and their behaviour, in 
this inſtance, ſo inconſiſtent with their proſeſſed reſolutions of acco- 
nomy, and; before they had yet ſettled. the revenue of the crown, 
was believed by the 2 to ow pag a direct intention to oc 
eee ns Arai | Mg er! 


4. 


53 1 * 26th. March, 17th July, gth Auguſt, —— zoth —— 
12 — * the Ducheſs of W p- 34. „ Burnet. 


From 


POLITICAL: TRANSACTIONS, Ge. 
From theſe ſymptoms of the temper of the ruling party, the king 


had no reaſon to expect either liberal ſupport, or great ſucceſs, in the — 


proſecution of a foreign war, though he entered into it with the ap- 
probation of his parliament.. The flattering promiſes of the tories, 
made to him while his mind was chagrined with the mortification he 
received from the whigs, excited the hope of more generous treat- 
ment, and a more propitious iſſue of his affairs In the mean 
while, the animoſity. of parties, and the diſagreement of the mem- 
bers of adminiſtration among themſelves, had advanced to ſuch a 
criſis, as embarraſſed and obſtructed the progreſs of public buſineſs, 
We have already ſeen, in the debates and reſolutions concerning 
the bill of indemnity, that oblique inſinuations were pointed againſt 
perſons who filled the higheſt miniſterial ſtations. Theſe were after- 
wards brought forward in the form of an open and direct attack, not 
only, as might naturally have been expected, from members of oppo- 
ſition, but from thoſe who were themſelves in place. Mr. Howe, 
vice-chamberlain to the queen, propoſed an addreſs for removing, 
from his majeſty's preſence and counſels, ſuch as have been impeached 
by parliament, aud betrayed the liberties of the nation, referring to 
the marquis of Carmarthen, preſident of the council, and the mar- 
quis of Halifax, keeper of the privy ſeal”. The earl of Notting- 


ham, together with the marquis of Halifax, was alſo pointed at, 


by another motion, for addreſſing his majeſty, to diſmiſs from office 
thoſe perſons who had accepted of a commiſſion from the late 


King, to treat with the prince of Orange after his arrival in Eng- 


land. Great pains were taken to trace the misfortunes in Ireland, and 
particularly the abuſes 1 in the victualling- office, to the miſcondu@ of 
the marquis of Halifax, to whom that department was committed“. 
It is hardly poſſible to find, in the worſt of times, more virulent 
reflections againſt the prince and his miniſters, or more lamentable 
complaints of the condition of public affairs, than what occur, at 


55 Tindal. 56 Ibid. vol. i. p. 377. „ - Journ, Lords and Commons, paſlim. 
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CHA P. this period, in the courſe of the debites upon the ſtate of the 


. nation. Neither did a ſenſe of common danger reconcile miniſters 
do each other, or promote a temporary and external union, to enable 


tem to reſiſt the ſhock of oppoſition under which all of them were 


ſtaggering; on the contrary, they were contented to bear the ſmart 


of wounds, which, they hoped, might prove mortal to their anta- 


F goniſts. Carmarthen, Nottingham, Halifax, though partners in 


power, reciprocally animated with jealouſy, were privately uſing 
their influence to ſupplant each other in the | pes remand of the 


En groſſin 
Fe. of % 
Whigs. 


king“. 

If the whigs had been contented with a flow and gradual extine- 
tion of the influence of the rival party, they might long have held 
a ſuperior ſhare in the emoluments of office, and in the direction of 


public affairs, and at laſt would probably have attained to the exclu- 


five property of adminiſtration. Irritated becauſe the king con- 


| ſulted with the tories, and elated with the impreſſion they had 


Clauſe intro- 
daced into 
the Eorpora- 
tion act, in- 
tended to 
exclude the 
tories from 


Power. 


Paſſes. 


majority in the houſe of commons; and, what was more unex- 
pected, it obtained the approbation of the lords“. 


already made by their attack upon lord Halifax, who had reſigned 
all his offices, they now puſhed hoſtilities with increaſing arrogance 
and violence, in order to render their victory complete and ſecure 
againſt any reverſe of fortune. All this they hoped to accompliſh, 
by introducing a clauſe in the corporation act, calculated to anni- 
hilate the political influence of their adverſaries. . Every perſon, 


who had any concern whatever in the ſurrender of charters, was 


declared incapable and diſabled, for the ſpace of feven years, to 
bear or execute any office, or place of truſt, as a member of ſuch 
reſpective body corporate, where he was a member at, or before, the 
time of making ſuch ſurrender. This clauſe was carried by a great 


l 


' 3): Grey's Debates, vol. ix. paſſim. 9 Rereſby. | 
6 24 and ich January 1690. Grey, vol. ix. p. 510. Lords“ Debates, vol. i. p. 398. 
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The king was now reduced to the neceſſity of taking a bold and C IEA *. 
deciſive ſtep. The hopes and fears of two contending factions reſted — 


upon his reſolution. They vied with each other in the diligence of 
their applications, and the liberality of their promiſes. But the prizes 
for which they contended were unequal. The one ſought only the 
chance of power, or to preſerve the capacity of being a admitted to 
it: the other, a monopoly, or excluſive poſſeſſion of it. Nor was 
the alternative of equal conſequence to the king. The queſtion was 
not, whether he ſhould prefer, one party to another, but whe- 
ther he ſhould maintain the power of a preference or a choice. 
If he conſented to the bill, he furrendered into the hands of 


the Whigs, one of the moſt important branches of his prerogative, 


my 


The ki 
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the free election of his ſervants. He conſulted with his confidential 


friends; he was perplexed and agitated ; he pondered. in his mind a 


deſperate purpoſe, He thought of relinquiſhing a dignity which he 


found cumberſome and diſtreſsful. He at laſt fixed upon the refer, 
lution of diſſolving the parliament © The parliament Was prorogued 


* 


n 
0 * 
14 F 


on the twenty · ſexenth of January, to the ſecond of Apr il: on the Diſſolves the 
fixth of February it was diſſolved by proclamation; and a new b. 


liament ſummoned to meet on the twentieth of March, one chou 
ſand fix hundred and ninety. 


> 66 Barnet. Letters of Trevor and Wharton. Dalrymple, Ap. part ii, p. $0. \ 
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Qb/ervations upon , the 8 "between the State of the, Revenue ond the 
. Temper - of Government, —Progreſſive Improvements | in rajfng, the Sup flies, 
Au to the Enlargement of Liberty. 


Der Wale 0 A io COTTETIONIT 

E large revenue of the ee Aber the Norman Sangusd, 
"ariſing from the great number of manors retained by William, 
PT him and his immediate ſucceſſors independent upon their 
people; and, conſequently, abſolute! and uncontrolled” in the exer- 
cile'6f their prerogative. Aﬀet the temper, as well as the laws of 
the Engliſh, were completely ſubdued, and almoſt every idea of the 
Saxon conſtitution obliterated, a variety of circumſtances contributed 
to overturn the indepetidence' of the crown; and to ſuggeſt to the 
baren the deſire and opportunity of extending their privileges. . 

Wulle the foreign dominions, derived from the conqueror, involved 
as deſcendants i in perpetual wars upon the continent, the lapſe of 
time, and a coalition with the intereſts and habits of the Engliſh, 


rendered the- poſterity of the Norman barons les mindful of the 


conditions, upon which their fathers had obtained their poſſeſſions, 


in England; and leſs zealous, about defending the rights and pre- 
rogatives of their ſovereign, in a country with which they themſelves 


were nowiſe connected, either by affection or property. 

The transfer, and ſubdiviſion of manors, rendered the claims of 
the crown to the military ſervices of thoſe who poſſeſſed them, 
more intricate and diſputable. The commutation of military ſer- 
vices into ſcutages and pecuniary aids, though at firſt more pro- 
fitable to the prince, inſpired the notion of a voluntary contribu- 
tion, afterwards excited the expectation of being ſolicited, and, in the 


progreſs of theſe ideas, of ng a * and ſpecifying condi- 


tions, 
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tions, upon which their liendeidemien were ſuſpended, The Fg on = K ” 


ment, upon the confirmation of the great charter by Henry III., 


MO him a ſupply; and the king: iſſued -writs to the ſheriffs, to 
enforce the obſervance of the charter; but, at the ſame time, to 


ſhow that it was a bargain, he excepted thoſe who did not pay 
their ſupply. Hume, vol. ii. p. 0. When the ſame prince again 
demanded a ſupply of his parliament, he was upbraided- for not 
having fulfilled his engagements to them, and therefore refuſed. 
As no prince was more engaged in war than Edward I., and more 
frequently obliged to have recourſe to the bounty of his ſubjects, ſo 
no prince, before or ſince his reign, did more for the improvement of 
the conſtitution, or the advancement of liberty. The laws were new- 
modelled, and juſtice more regularly and impartially diſpenſed. 
But the moſt memorable political event, in the reign of Edward l., 
and that to which we trace every ſubſequent improvement, was the 
extending the repreſentation of the people, by. irtroducing a new 
order of men into the national council. The leſſer barons, originally 
tenants to the greater, became independent and reſpectable. The 


Pa. e 
— —v— 


boroughs, emancipated from the oppreſſion of the barons, by regal | 


:charters, | began to draw ſome ſhare of the wealth of the nation 
to themſelves, by the culture of manufactures and commerce. From 
their proſperity Edward derived new ſources of ſupply. He in- 
vited them to attend in the great council of the nation; and, 


by the | honour and conſequence he conferred upon them, allured 


them to contribute to the increaſe of the revenue. Hume, vol. ii. 
p. 89, 90, &c. Hurd's, Dialogues, vol. ii. p. 160. 
The hiſtory of the revenue exhibits a view of the at 


„Arien and liberty of the people of England. The commuta- 
tion of feudal, military ſervices into money, or tax, was the conſe- 


quence of increaſing wealth; and contributed to the common advan- 


tage of king and people. The money, which the 5 received, pro- 
41 P Q q . cured 


Progreſſive 
improvements 


of raiſing the 
revenue, 
tending to the 
enlarge ment 
of Hberty. 
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CHA P. cured a warkke force, ſuperior in diſcipline and ſtrength to what 


he could have drawn, from the muſter and ſervices of his military 
tenants. Security from the avocations and interruptions of war 
encouraged induſtry and application to manufaQtures and trade, 
which, in- progreſs of time, promoted a more rapid circulation, and 
more general diffuſion of wealth. Their wealth, ariſing from com- 


merce, arts, and the ſubdiviſion of property, raiſed to conſequence 


a body of men, who before had hardly been deemed worthy of the 
notice and protection of the ſovereign. The commons, invited to 
the council, and inveſted with power and privileges, in return, con- 
tributed in large proportion to the wants of the crown, and the ſer- 
vices of the public. 

There are ſome important changes, with reſpect to the publicrevenue, 
which have happened at different periods, and which are particularly 
deſerving of attention, on account of their influence upon the conſtitu- 
tion of the goverument, and the manners of the people in England. 

Henry II., finding the inconveniencies of the feudal inſtitutions 
in the time of a foreign war, impoſed a duty or ſcutage for each 
knight's fee, upon the eſtates of thoſe prelates who were bound to 
military ſervices. This example was followed by his ſucceſſors: 
ſcutages were afterwards extended and more frequently. repeated, till. 
military ſervices were entirely diſcontinued. * Sir jobs Sinclair's 
Hiſtory of the Revenue, vol. i. p. 54. | 

A ſecond important revolution, in the revenue and n of 
England, was effected by the meaſure of Edward: L., already referred 
to, viz. his ſummoning the lefler barons, or the deputies of towns: 
and boroughs, to attend upon parliament, and to contribute volun- 


-tarily to the exigencies of the ſtate. This was a great example, at 
an early period, of the connexion between taxation and repreſenta- 


tion; and though often violated by the arbitrary exactions of his 
fucceſſors, yet the precedent was 8 and urged by the 


commons, 
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commons, as their undoubted right, as often as the weakneſs or CHAP. 


XI. 


neceſſity of the crown afforded them a propitious rde of Arranmic 


bringing it forward. Ibid. p. 70. , 

The third important alteration, with reſpect to the revenue, hap- 
pened at the reſtoration, and conſiſted in the abolition of the feudal 
Tights, ſtill reſerved to the crown. A perpetual exciſe upon ale, 
beer, &c. was given to it, inſtead of the incidents of wardſhip, 
marriage, livery, purveyance. This gave the laſt blow to feudal op- 
preſſion, and contributed in an eminent degree to the liberty and re- 
lief of the ſubject. At the ſame period, all arbitrary exaction of 
taxes was declared illegal, and aboliſhed. Ibid. p. 186. 

In this ſtate of things, the ſubject had attained to a very conſider- 
able degree of influence, and the income of the crown became more 
dependent, and, at the ſame time, leſs precarious. - Some part of 
the revenue, namely the exciſe, was made hereditary; the cuſtoms, 
tunnage, and poundage, were alſo beſtowed for the king's life. That 
part of the revenue which was hereditary, and given in commuta- 
tion for the ancient property of the crown, was now drawn from 
fixed and ſtated ſources; and delivered the crown from the great 
inconveniences which attended a revenue ſubjected to caſualties, ſuch 
as, livery, wards, 8c. and delivered the people alſo from the weight 
of oppreſſion, of which the feudal prerogatives were productive. 


i — 


Upon greater emergencies, which gave occaſion to extraordinary 


demands, the crown, at all times, had reſorted to the bounty or free 
ſupply of the ſubjects who poſſeſſed property. But ſtill, in theſe in- 
ances, the power of the ſubjects conſiſted, rather in a previous, than 


ſubſequent control. They might refuſe money in the firſt inſtance; 


but when they had once granted it, they had little power or influ- 
ence in directing the expenditure of it. It was, however, thought 
ungenerous to withhold ſupply, when it was demanded by the 
crown, upon a plauſible pretext or urgent occaſion. Thus, after 
Charles had obtained grants for public ſervices, he often miſ- ſpent, 
"RET . Q q 2 or 
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or alienated the money. Large ſums were beſtowed in penſions 


N to members of the commons, to retain them in the intereſt of the 
— 


crown. Inquiries were inſtituted by the parliament, to diſcover theſe 
abuſes; and to chaſtiſe thoſe perſons who were the authors or abet- 
tors of them. And, becaiiſe theſe inquiries were eluded and defeated, 
future ſupplies were denied, even in inftances where the houſe of 
commons ſeemed bound in honour to grant them; as particularly, after 


they had prompted the king to enter into war with France in the year 


one thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy-eight. It remained at the re- 
volution, to advance one ſtep farther in the power of interfering with, 
or regulating; the public revenue, viz. not only to grant it, but to 


apply it; or to ſpecify the particular articles of expenditure, Nothing 


further appears neceſſary to maintain liberty and the public welfare: 


If abuſes are ſtill committed, if the extravagance and peculation of 


miniſters, and thoſe whom they employ, render the public bur- 


dens enormous and oppreflive, the defect is not in the conſtitution, 
but in the integrity, courage, and ability, of thoſe who are appointed 
wo TO: its ener and intruſted with the execution of the laws. 
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* HE Kit,” 
„ . weakneſs of his predeceffor, in encouraging diſſenters againſt 
< the eſtabliſhed church. The prejudices of James, in favour of the 


<- Papiſts, were almoſtequalled by thoſe of William for the Calviniſts.“ 
Macpherſon's Hiſtory,” vol. i. chap. . Of the comprehenſion bill the 


ſame author ſays, © Hispredeceflor; in all his frantic ſchemes of religion, 


* could not have propeleda more n meaſure. The conduct of 
+) | William 
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* William was compared with diſadvantage to the indiſcriminate C Neg AP. 
tolerance of James, as more ought to be expected from the Arrzxeix. 


former than from the latter. Ibid. | 

Theſe expreſſions. amount to- a direct charge kad William; 
Gan he was infected with bigotry, or an unreaſonable partiality to 
Calviniſm, and that the meaſures which he was prompted, through the 
influence of thoſe nee to purſue, were inconſiſtent with wiſe 
policy. | I a 

There is not, in BY whaily hiſtory of William, a Wen action 
that ſavours of bigotry, or wild attachment to any particular form 
of worſhip, or ſyſtem of religious opinions; while there are many 
evidences of his moderation as a proteſtant, his indulgence towards 
Roman catholics, and . conſiſtency and perſeverance as a friend to 
toleration. | 

When king tas ſolicited his 5 to the repeal of the teſts, 
he declared it to be his opinion, that Roman catholics ought to be 
permitted the free exerciſe of their religion, but excluded from 
offices) of - public truſt, Burnet. 25 

Upon his firſt approach to London, he gave ſtrict orders to 8 
4 of the papiſts, and to ſecure them from all. violence. aa 
he arrived there, he renewed; the fame orders. Ibic. 
After his acceflion to the throne of England, William uniformly 
diſcovered an anxiety to extend indulgence to all. different ſes, 
which | aſſumed the pretext or colour of conſcience. While he 
earneſtly. wiſhed to admit moderate. diſſenters into the body * the 
church, be exhibited an example of diſintereſted, perhaps impolitic 
lenity, by endeavouring to obtain an exemption from, the oath of 
allegiance for ſuch members, of the eſtabliſhed church, as deemed 
that oath irreconcilable with their engagements to the abdicated 
king. He repeatedly diſappointed , the expeQations, and checked 
the zeal; of his beſt affected ſubjects among the proteſtants, by oppo- 
fing harſh meaſures towards the Roman catholics, which could not 
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CH r. be carried into effect without his conſent. The lords preſented an 
Arrzxvix. addreſs to the king, the twenty-fifth of June one thouſand fix hundred 
| and eighty-nine, praying him to prohibit French proteſtants from 


coming to Whitehall or St. James's park, and to order all French 


papiſts, who were not houſeholders, to leave the kingdom. To 
this the king replied, That, after deliberation, he found it would be 
hurtful to the nation to comply with this recommendation, and that 
as he had promiſed to protect Roman catholics while they lived 
peaceably, he thought fit to ſuſpend ſuch a proclamation till their 
lordſhips had farther . conſidered it. 

Many of the Roman catholics acknowledged with gratitude the 
moderation and tenderneſs of William's government. 

But it may be aſked, Why did he change the eſtabliſhed religion 
in Scotland; and did not the abolition of epiſcopacy, and the inſti- 


tution of preſbytery there, bear the evidence of a ſtrong partiality to 


the latter? I anſwer, That this was a matter in which he had no 
choice. The aboliſhing prelacy in Scotland was juſt as much a 
condition of his reigning there, as the aboliſhing the eccleſiaſtical 
commiſſion, and conſenting to all the other articles of the bill of 


rights, were the conditions of his reigning in England. The poli- 


tical ſentiments of the clergy, and of the members of the epiſcopal 
church of Scotland, and the part they acted at the revolution, fixed 
an unalterable oppoſition between their intereſt and that of the 
prince of Orange, and, upon the event of his ſucceſs, enſured the 


ſuperiority of the preſbyterians. The biſhops, clergy, and univer- 


ſities, in England, remonſtrated againſt the arbitrary meaſures of 
James; and, though ſome of them afterwards retracted, or did 
not proceed conſiſtently and vigorouſly, yet the church unqueſtion- 


- ably had the merit of the firſt ſteps in that revolution which 


raiſed William to the throne. On the contrary, the epiſcopal 
clergy, in Scotland, became acceſſary to the arbitrary meaſures of 
James, by approving of them, and devoting themſelves, in the moſt 
| 4 ſervile 
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ſervile terms, to honour and ſupport him, while he was in the C 5 * 
career of enthuſiaſm. See Addreſſes of the Biſhops and Clergy of 1 


Scotland, Temp. Jac. Balcarras's Memoirs. 

In England, proteſtants of all denominations concurred in the 
revolution, and were equally entitled to the protection and immu- 
nities which were the fruits of it. In Scotland, not only the clergy, 
but laity, were divided in their ſentiments concerning the revolu- 
tion, according to their religious principles. The preſbyterians de- 
clared for the prince of Orange; the epiſcopals adhered to king 
James. Dundee and his followers were all of the latter perſuaſion. 
The eſtabliſhment of preſbytery in Scotland was therefore a neceſſary 
reſult of the ſtate of politics, and no evidence of any bigotted pre- 
dilection in William for that religion. He highly diſapproved of 
the violent proceedings of the preſbyterians, and uſed his utmoſt 
influence to reſtrain them. He ſeemed particularly anxious to pre- 
vent the diſmiſſion of the epiſcopal clergy who were willing to take 
the oaths, though they ſcrupled to adopt the forms of the preſby- 
terian worſhip. Life of Carſtares, p. 43, 44, 45. He deſired, that 
fuch epiſcopals as did not yield to, the preſbyterian government, 
might have the ſame indulgence in Scotland, that the preſbyterians 

enjoyed in England. Ibid. p. 49. 

When the original draught for the fettlement of preſbytery in 
Scotland was ſent to William, after deliberating and converſing with 
Mr. Carftares upon this ſubject, he diftated ſome remarks to be re- 
turned to the commons, which equally evince a ſolid judgment and 
a pure and delicate conſcience ; particularly, inſtead of the ratifica- 


tion of preſbyterian government, as being the only government of 


Ebrift's church in this kingdom, he defired that it might be quali- 
fied with the additional clauſe as efabliſhed by law. Ibid. He ex- 
preſſed great diſſatisfaction with the conduct of lord Melvill, his 
commiſſioner, in the Scottiſh parhament, for having exceeded his 
powers, from a defire to gratify the violence of the preſbyterians. 
Tindal, vol. i. p. 473. See chap. xviii. 

When 
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C Hd * When the act for repealing che laws i in favour of epiſeopacy was 


* 
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paſſed, it was declared, that epiſcopacy was contrary to the genius 
and conſtitution of the church of Scotland, for- the king would not 


conſent to à plain ae ee 2 that religion. 
Burnett. m 04:95 3 $31 Ho Mi RNS 51% 22134; ii 5G 


A remarkable example of William's 9 of perſecution, 
and of his delicacy with reſpect to matters of gonſcience, appeared 


upon the” cotonation oath from Scotland being tendered. to him. 
When he came to repeat the clauſe in the oath, by which he was 


bound to root but: heretics, he deſired it might be underftood, that 
he did not mean hy theſe words, that he was under any obligation 


to become a perſecutor. The: com miſſianers anſwered, that the 


meaning of the bath did not import it. He replied, that in that 


ſenſe only he took the oath. Kennet. 


- If William really had any propenſity to eee Adesben, 
more than the chureht of England, he had the faireſt” opportunity of 


doing it, by conſenting to tlie corporation act as modelled by the 


whigs, "which would have greatly increaſed the political influence of 


ide preſbyterians; and yet, rather than conſent to e! he * to 


diſſolve his parliamennn . 


When any perſon of private Radpnoſhbivs himſelf to wy a fined 


to toleration, he is often F onſidered as a friend alſo to the ſect, or 


opinions, which ſtand in need of it. Vulgar minds, which know 


not what it is to eſteem or to love any thing, out of the narrow 


approbation ;l-whereas ; letütyj and forbearance t are confiſteat with a 
very low eſti mation of the underſtanding and principles of the 


perſqns, towards whom theꝝ are exerciſed. ., ; 
— But admitting that theſe obſetvations acquit William of the charge 


of! bigotryſ do chey not till, araigu the wiſdom of his policy Was 


his ſcheme of comprehenſion, practicable, and, expedient? Did not 
the eat bim to ſuſpicion and centure, and alienate the 
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| {enters with the church of England, could have been attempted with 
any probable view of ſucceſs, it muſt have been at the period of the 
revolution. Men are never ſo likely te diſeern the infatuation of 
thoſe prejudices which alienate them from their fellow-ctizens, as 
when a participation of common ; dangers and deliverances has in- 
ſpired them with a deep ſenſe of the important bonds of connexion, 
by which they are intimately and. eſſentially. united. If ever there 
is a ſeaſon, hen perſons in poſſeſſion of power may be expected to 
make conceſſions to a party which they have been aocuſtomed to 
conſidet as their rivals, it muſt be, when recent experience has con 
vinced them, that he aſſiſtance and ſervices of that party are indiſy 
penſible to the permanent ſecurity. of their own private intereſts and 
- pre-eminence. In theſe views, the revolution preſented the oppor- 
tunity for a ſcheme of union and comprehenſion, which muſt evi- 
dently have contributed to political harmony, and the increaſe of 
national power. The clergy of the church of England were them- 
ſelves ſo far influenced by theſe conſiderations, that they had, pre- 
vious to the revolution, propoſed a plan of union; and ſome of 
their moſt eminent members were employed in preparing conceſſions 
for reconciling and uniting moderate diſſenters. Old Mixon. 

If the ſcheme of comprehenſion was not apparently impracticable, 
was it liable to any objection upon the ſcore of juſtice, or ſound 
poliey ? Juſtice and ſound policy are, it is to be hoped, inſeparably 
united ; and the more exactly meaſures of government are con- 
formed to the maxims of juſtice, the more effectually will national 
welfare, and all the purpoſes of ſound policy, which refer to that 
grand object, be promoted. 

Is it not unjuſt and tyrannical, to lay men under political diſad- 
vantages, when they cannot be charged with any political guilt ? 
R r Does 


——— 
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. Does not every meaſure tending te this effect, deduce ſomewhat 
— from the aggregate öf national firength ? Is not the fummit of poli- 
— 

M tical perfection obtained, when the members of the community, of 
every deſcription, ſtand preciſely: upon the ſane footiiig, with reſpect 
to immunities, ee, eue _ and the mn6ogy of honour 
| und employment? n 1 f nne 
As it has been wund) that the dean e in e ee 
been moſt fuvburable to the ꝓrogreſs of civilization and the; exter- 
ſion of liberty, ſo it has been alſo found, that theſe effects are moſt 
perfect and conſpicuous, where the ſpirit and rules of proteſtant 
churches? have- been moſt tolerant and liberal. The ardour and 
perſeveratice, with which William proſecuted a relaxation of the 
teſts,” and the bill of comprehenſion, ſo far from deſerving to be 
branded with the cenſure of narrowneſs and bigotry, are illuſtrious 
evidences of that wiſdom and liderality hich reflect the _ 
hohour * the human chardcker. 097) Ironzmq ace 07 dag. 
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- The King cenſured A wind Ae! the Convention —— 


ee of the Militia changed in favour of the Tories, — Many Whigs continue 
in Office. The Tories moſt | ſucceſsful in the Elections. Second Parliament 
„ William meets. Debates concerning the Settlement of the Revenue. Re · 
ne oO ſervatians.— 4 Bill for ratifying the Ads of the Convention, 
and for acknowledging the. Titles of the King; and Queen, introduced by 
* the. 2 bigs —carried. — Bills, for abju 2 King James — for ſecuring the Gor 
 vernment—for reftoring the Charter of ndon— 7. he laſt oppoſed by the W, bigs 
«paſſes, both. Hauſes.-—T, Be Tories obtain a Vote of 2 Thanks, to the King, fot 
' - baving changed the Militia.—The Lords inſtitute « an Inquiry concerning the 
« © Charagers of the Officers appointed ＋ Commilſſi Fons in the Miliria.— Bill for 
1 exaFfing the PForfeitures from thoſe who had accepted Commiſſions without 
te legal Bualifications.—AF of Grace. State of Ireland. Dupliri "of 
| Thrcannel.— The Proteſtants alarmed,—Jaines lands in Ireland. Ihe Por- 
 liament meets there.— As of Settlement and Explanatien repeated. —Oppre/- 
five Conſequences: of the Repeal. Ad for indemnifying, Ahe Proprigtors to be 1 
reſtored by it. As of Far feiture.— Afs fatal ta the Proteſtant Clergy.— Ol a 
ple Proceedings / againſt the Pro Rants, — 75 5 of the Government of v 
* "James in Treland upon the Minds o the Engli — Marſhal Sebomberg oy 
20 n Wi liam goes ee a og Nn *g N 
20 T4421 111 „om „eo N27; 241 ait H 
HE didolution 5 the cohvention 3 3 nt the c H A r. 
inſtrument of the revolution, veakened the inffueec of the l. | 
whths and was cenſured as an evidence: of the imprudence, as much 1690. 
as of che ingratitude, of the king. The premature death of the parent 2 


1 4473 22 25 cenſured for 


Proves more. deeply. calamitous to the child,. when | left. ĩ in indigence, ans 9 
involved in litigation, and threatened with the oppreſſion of a power- convention 
ful, interfer ing intereſt.” What but the continued affection and foftet- * 
ing care of that party, which had put royal power into the hands 


ts Nb; „ 941 brut | 
Rr 2 ; of 


8 and the violent attacks of foreign hoüüty- 


'  CommiſGions 
of the militia 
changed in 


favour of the fices of adminiſtration *. In a new commiſſion of the militia of 


at HISTORY. or RO FOVE 
CHAP. of William, could defend it againſt the nialignity of internal fation, 


The king, unwilling to give an open and a decided preference to 
any party, retained at leaſt an equal number of the whigs in the of- 


London, the tofies' were preferred, almoſt to the entire excluſion of 
their antagoniſts: but this meaſure was conſidered as affecting parties 
in their religious, rather than in their civil, intereſts. The commiſſions 
in the militia, under the influence of thoſe who- firſt adviſed the 
king, had been given to many of the difſenters; and this was com- 
plained of by the friends of the church, ad 4 mortifying evidence of 
by diftruſt of their fidelity, and of his partiality to their rivals. To ap- 
iſe their diſcontents, and to conciliate the favour of the tories, upon 
bel ſupport he was now to throw himſelf, he had found it neceflary, 
during the interval of patliament, to change the Jieutenancy of the 
militia in London. That che church might have full ſatisfaction, 
he referred the new appointments to Compton, biſhop of London; 
who, in the ſpirit of retribution, turned out the wy and placed 
| in their room the moſt zealous tories *. WV Wu | 
The whigg, however much diſſatisfied with the diffolution of par- 
Jament, | did not chooſe to expreſs their reſentment by reſigning, the 


Places till left in their poſſeſſion. Regardleſs, perhaps, of emolument, 
they. might expect to ayail, themſelves of the influence of office for 
re-eſtabliſhing their party; or, moved by more liberal principles, 


_ _ they might tlünk it dangerous to abandon the new government, en- 


tirely, to the management vf perſons, whoſe E 


801 F hicirend conftication. 
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— Impartial Inquiry. | N D the exchequer. Sir, Stephen 3 1 BLU 


-* Two-days before che partiament met, Thomas Pelham,” were broùght into the board 


de Monmonthy Warrington, and fit E. Cn. of treaſury : the earl of Pembroke was made 


pel, were diſmiſſed from the treaſury ; over ark lord of the admairaley, NNN 
which fir John Lowther, a tory, was appointed rington. 5 
.to prefide. Mr. Hampden, a whig, was con: * Burnet, 1690. 
.nved in the treafury, and made chancellor of | 


Whatever 
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* Whatever the ſentiments and wiſhes of che king might be, u w CH HA P. 
evident, that ſuperior influence in parliament muſt of neceflity aſcer- 3 
uin the ſtrength of contending parties, and: determine the choice of _. - 
His miniſters. In the conteſts for elections, both pattins: deviated - tre: 
from a due reſpect to candour and truth, by putting the hardeſt con- 
ſtruction upon the meaſures and conduct of their opponents. The 
members who had voted for the corporation bill, were repreſented: as 
friendly to republican principles, and bent on the ruin of the church. 
The whips retaliated,” by inſinuating that the tories were enemies in 
their hearts to the revolution; and, in confirmation of this charge, 
publiſhed liſts of thoſe members who had voted againſt the reſolution 
af the commons with reſpect to the abdication of the crown.'* 

© The tories not only prevailed, in procuring a majority of members 
from the counties where their natural ſtrength lay, but, ſtimulated by 
referitment at the affront levelled againſt them by the corporation bill, 
made ſuccefaful efforts in many of the -boroughs, where their anta- 
goniſts had intended to exclude them from any capacity of influence *. 
The new parliament met on the twentieth of March, one thouſand Second par. 
fix hundred and ninety. The choice of Sir John Trevor to be their William 

x indicated the fuperior firength of the tories, in the houſe of 
cominbns ©, The king declared his intention of going to Ireland, 
and ſolicited the aſſiſtance of parliament to enable him to proſecute 
the war with vigour. He mentioned the importance of making the 
revenue a fund of credit, in order to raiſe the ſupplies more expedi- 
tioully. - His ineffectual endeavours, for obtaining an act of indem- 
nity in the laſt parliament, were aſſigned as the reaſon for an act of 
grace, to extinguiſh all differences 2mong his ſubjects. 
Addreſſes were preſented by both houſes, containing expreflions of 

their thanks for his ayer da o ſpeech, and of their reſolutions to ſup- 
+ Ralph, Warn - 5 — with fach fams of money 2s might 
5 Burnet, 1690. «« purchaſe ſome votes; and by him began the 


6 « Reing a tory in principle, he undertook © practice of buying off men, in which the 
* to manage that party, provided he might be *+ king hitherto kept ſtricter rules.“ Burnet. 


port 
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n Þ. port che goverment; arid, *agretably! to. the teller mch 
— commons entered upon the buſineſs of the revenue and ſupply - 
— e !0 Sr John Lowther introduced: into the: houſe of, mMn 
£1.05 orf motions for ſettling therexemie upon ſhe king and queen for life, in 
te reventss ches fame manner as it bad bern granted to their predeceſſors. The 

convention parliament had found that the revenue expired with the 
abdication of the king; the mation nom made was therefore ſup- 
Noe by arguments drawn from, expedieney, and the perſonal 
merite of the king. The revenue was a reward which the nation 
bound, by irreſiſtihle obligations, to confer, upon a prince, Who 
had reſcued them from the. brink. of ruin, and who was about to 
engage in a new ſcene e labqur and danger, to extend the benefits 

df reformed governmegt to the ſiſter xingdom. The reputation of 

4 2, - {+ England,-in'the eyes af Europe, was idtimately connected with. the 

2 iſſue of this queſiem What foreign Gate, would either eſteem the 

NE character, or conſide in the alliance, of 2 people, who requited. ſuch 
. | a benefaQor with. diſtruſt. and ingrattude ?? | bad efliacn 
„ in the-diſculſion! of this queſtion, the 1 Med the 2rgu- 
| ments which had beck inſiſted upon in the convention parliament-; 
and, in'anſwer to thoſe,/ who laid ſo much ſtreſs upon the ſeryices 
and virtues of the prince now npon the 'throne, it was obſerved, 
that theſe were foreign to the queſtion, und tended. to e 
— | ment by the influerce of aſſection. Secure themſelves from danger, 
i It became them, in the moſt enlarged ſpirit of patriotiſm, to erect 
bulwarks for the liberties of, poſterity, and, in the reign; of a mild 
and generous prince, to eſtahliſh regulations mie a contrej 
the will of wicked and tyrannical ſucceſſors ak 

We are not, however, to conclude, that * ſentiments and votes 
of the members, in the haute of commons, upon this queſtion, were 
2 divided according tc to the influence of pep Though the 


. 7; n 


3 . e: p. 8. 
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eſtan of the tories was more favourable to prerogative, 


of the; laden of - that- party had recommended themſclyeq, to che 
King by the:liberality of their-promiſes, yet there were gthers, who, 
impreſled, by the weight of argument, thought it of the greateſt ini- 
portance to hold the crown in a; ſtate uf dependence upon the 


people; and among the wWhige af few, perſanally attached to tie 


king, and impfirithy adopting his ſentiments arid, views, ſeparated 
themſelves from their friends, who, upon fyſtematic grourid, cons. 
tehded for reſtrictions in the difpoſal of the public rc venue ttt 20 


general ſtrain; it was with propriety tedueed to order and preciſion; 
by diſtinguiſhing between the eſtabliſhed revenue and rhe occaſional 
ſupply, | and was brought to a concluſion Which ſeemed to be 
founded upon equity, and which provided fufficiently for the ſup- 
port of the royal dignity, without eſtabliſhing fach independence, as 
might render the ſovereign indifferent to the opinions and affektions 
of his ſubjects. The principal branches of the exciſe, Which had 
been conferred upon Charles the Second in Hew of his hereditary 
revenue; were ſettled upon king William. The euſtoms were eon 
tinued to him for four years, with a clauſeꝰ to make them a ſecurity 
for the raiſing of money towards a ſupply ; and'betiuſe the revenue 


had been formerly ſubjected to heavy” anticipations by the royal * 


grants, it was now enacted, that all future anticipations of the funds 
ſhould expire at the death of che prince who beſtowed them. A 


| ſupply of one million two hundred thoüfand poulidb Was an | 


Warr nay», 


to his ' majeſty, - for Pom occurrences between that time 1 
Michatlmas * 3 7 Acorn fide 309! 979 9007 Nod 7351 11 0 


Theſe were the obly public mieaſtires In which the dittinction of 8 i | 


patties was lefs e ani regular, nt Other ſabjects of debate, he 
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1412 both 


which was C * 


either to gain, or to loſe, by the iſſue of the-conteR, aud though ſome _” 


After the debate had run out into à Lonfideratt"ledyth'i in''a Reſolutions; 
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vom bels ng oe tidyaeadc to nattenal intereſt, were evi- 
Mews of partics, and the ihe of chem 
afforded un unc criterion of their emp ti ve ſtrenꝑtii; and of their 
varivus fubeefs, | Accoftirtiotated to their pecukat cireuniſtances, were 
the different” plans und werpons with which they waged their poli- 
tical warfare. \ The whigs,' iuferior in numbers, and declining' iu 
| tie favdur'of che ct, velied chiefly upon the fortune bf incidents, 
and endkaroured, by ſtratagem or ſurpriſe, to tuin their enemies out 
ef the ſtrong holds of power: the torĩes, 'confiding in the ſtrengtli 
of numbers, and elated vrith recent victory, openly proclaimed the 
DAD attacks whith-tlicy intended, and ſeemed to wilh; not only to con- | 
_quer;>þut to affront and hutoble their untagoniſts. Thus: the 'mhigs, 
under the cover of zeal for the new ſettlement, iutroduted ſuch bills 
into patliament, ab reduced their opponents to the neceflity, either 
of, contradifting the priheiples they had formerly maintained; or of 
defending them at the liazard of loſing the favbur af the © court; 
The aner;, irritated by attacks from which they did not eſhape 
unhurt, availed themſelves of their ſuperiority to carry many reſolu- 
tions god votes, evidently. contrived. to mortify their opponents. 
Theſe ohſerxatiqns wilt be illuſtraed, by examples of the moſt. re- 
Markable debates and meaſures which Gn: in . our de of, this 

_ Jefſion. of pariiament. 

Re As the changing the. convention ut 4 ata 8 | 
| neceſſary ras cartied-with difficulty, it moſt naturally have; vecurred 
SEEN to the. Mendy. of the ;xevolution, chat the ratification. of that mea: 
A edging. furs, by a par] lament regularly conſtituted, would be of the greateſt 
22 ba conſequence. t9, preyent future diſputes concerning1its-propriety;, and 


. the to ſtrengthen the preſent eſtabliſhment. The whigs contrived, with 


„ regt 2d06eſs, 19, interweave, with this motion another. which" was 
leſs palatable to the torics, while. it ſeemed to be recommended by a 
regard to the perſonal ſafety and honour of the king. A bill was 


7" eu Bowe; * s, for AFP ed their majefties | 
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tightful and lawful ſovereigus of theſe realms, and for declaring. all © HA P, 


the acts of the laſt parliament to be good and valid. The abdica- 
tion of the late king voted by. the commons, and the admiſſion of 
the prince of Orange to the throne, independently of the right of 
his wife, were meaſures repugnant to the principles of the tories. 
They had taken care, however, to guard againſt excluſion from 
office, by profeſſing ſuch practical maxims as counteracted the poiſon 
of their political theory; for they had declared, that they would 
obey and ſerve king William, after he was ſeated upon the throne, 
with as much fidelity, as if his title had been eſtabliſhed upon the 
ſound foundation of hereditary ſucceſſion. But now they were 
again challenged to enter into the field of political controverſy, and 
to render an account of their principles to the public. A recantation 


of them muſt. wound their pride, and ſhake their credit for integrity; 


adherence to them might offend the king, and ſeemed indeed to 


8 
1690. 


diſqualify them for future truſt and ſervices. From the difficulty of 


this dilemma the tories endeavoured to eſcape, .by paſſing over, or 
by ſlightly oppoſing, the firſt clauſe of the bill which regarded the 
king's title, and by directing the whole force of their oppoſition 
againſt that part of it which eſtabliſhed the validity of the acts of 
the convention parliament. _ They contended, that it was more 
expedient to acquieſce ſilently in what had been already done, than 
to confer ſuperfluous authority upon meaſures which deviated from 
the common forms of the conſtitution The danger evidently 
ariſing from any hints of ſuſpicion concerning the lawfulneſs of an 
aſſembly, on whoſe authority the moſt important tranſaQions reſted, 
together with the perſonal influence of the crown, which, in this 
queſtion, -was exerted on the fide of the whigs, prevailed againſt the 
inclinations of the party in power, and it was carried in the affirma- 
tive. The tories did not venture to incur the hazard of a ſecond 


— 


carried. 


defeat, by debating upon the merits of this bill in the houſe of com- 


33 Journ. Lords, 5th April. "+ Ralph, vol. ii. Lords“ Debates, vol, i. 
jo | 


8 mons. | 
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Bill for ab- 
juring king 
James, 


25th April. 
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© HA F. mons. It was read twice on the day of u belag oneſemted, and it 
. was agreed, A N time ms nen dar, after 


which, paſſed *.. + 

The whigs kia hs ado 1 ins 
another attempt to expoſe the principles, and therehy to weaken the 
influence, of their opponents. The rumour of conſpiracies, and the 
approaching abſence of the king, ' afforded ſpecious arguments for 
exaQing the ſtricteſt teſts of loyalty. For this purpoſe, a bill was: 
introduced in the lower houſe, requiring all perſans in office to take 
an oath abjuring king James. Upon this occaſion, the tories 
triumphed no leſs in force: of argument, than in ſuperiority of 
numbers. They contended, that the bill of rights, the richeſt boon 
of the new government, had placed an inſurmountable barrier 
againſt any change in the oaths; that the duties of the king on the 
one hand, and thoſe of the ſubject on the other, were reciprocally 
ſtipulated, and the oaths, binding to the performance of them, ex- 
preſſed with preciſion.” The conſent of the ſubject to the tranſlation 
of the crown was yielded, upon the aſſurance, that the oaths, as 
they were then fixed, were to remain the only legal teſts of attach- 
ment to the preſent king, and of being qualified to hold offices 
under him. The enlargement of the contract on one ſide, certainly 
required a correſponding alteration of the conditions agreed to on 
the other, and might amount to a total change of the conſtitution. 
What advantage could the government acquire by the oath of ab- 


juration, that it did not already derive from the oath of allegiance; 


or what dangers were now impending over the nation, which could 
be either prevented or alleviated by any oath the moſt jealous 
policy could invent? If, after having ſworn allegiance to William, 


any perſon could reconcile it to .conſcience to give aid to king 


James, it was not to be imagined that he would be excluded from 
office "y ati about abjuring his right. But Rom: were many, 


8 * Commons, grh April. 97 


who, 
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ho, having once ſworn fidelity to the prince upon the throne, '© H A F. 
would ſerve him with zeal, while, at the ſame time, they cheriſhed w——— 
ſuch a refined ſenſe of probity, that it was impoſlible they could * 
ever be tempted, by any conſideration of intereſt or danger, to 
ſwear to an opinion which they did not admit with the cleareſt ap- 
prehenſion, and with the full conviction of the underſtanding. Such 
perſons, ſtigmatiaed and preſcribed by the preſent government, 
would be under ftrong temptations to conſpire againſt it, while they 
teſigned their offices into the hands of falſe-hearted men, who 
revered religious obligations, ſo far only, as they contributed to their 
views of gain and preferment. The very propoſal,of a new oath 
was an injury to government, becauſe it implied a conſcious diſtruſt, 
which tended: to revive the drooping hopes of its enemies. Where 
you put a buttreſs to the building, you mark the fpot of weakneſs 
and danger. By attempting to fortify the king's title with oaths 
unknown in any former reign, his officious friends invited more 
curious and elaborate. ſcrutiny, which might ſpread the malignant 
diſeaſe of political ſcepticiſm. Of uniformity in ſpeculative opinions 
no ſociety could boaſt, and every experiment for this purpoſe, 
pregnant with animoſity and divifion, remained a monument of the 
ignorance and temerity of thoſe who ſuggeſted it. Unity of intereſt 
and: deſign, the collected exertion and untainted probity of every 
deſcription of citizens, conſtituted the ſtrength and glory of a na- 
tion, and would be found, in the preſent ſtate of England, the 
moſt powerful guardian of the referwod government, and of the 
title of the king attached to it“. The bill was thrown out by a rejeaed. 
majority of an hundred and ninety-two to an hundred and ſixty- 
five 

The tories, aware that the rgeQion of the oath of Aenne Por ſecuriag 
would be made a pretext for infuſing ſuſpicions of their loyalty into mes ern 
the minds of the people, embraced the firſt opportunity to avert 


16 Grey's Debates, vol. x. p. 75- - Journ. Commons, 26th April. 
Sſe- | them, 
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CS 5 P. them, by propoſing other meaſures for the ſecurity of the preſent 

Q government. The fufpenſion of the habeas corpus, the moſt obvious 

| and eſſectual plan for this end, afforded their opponents advantages 
of argument, which they were unable to defeat by influence alone; 
they therefore had recourſe to-ſuch moderate weaned as were 


carried by the approbation of every party 

For reſtoring One of the moſt unexpected arrangements ef parties in the coke 

: — F of this feſſion, was exhibited in the ſeveral queſtions and debates 

which related to the charter of the city of London. The whigs had 

acquired the higheſt merit from the firmneſs with which they had 

oppoled the firſt efforts of regal uſurpation, in recalling the charters 

of the corporations, while the tories in general had conſented to them, 
and, by their ſervility to prerogative, had a deep ſhare in thoſe ac- 
cumulated oppreſſions which directed the eyes of the nation towards 
the prince of Orange. It was moved in the houſe of commons, that 
a bill ſhould be brought in, for reverſing the judgment of the king's 
bench, in favour of the crown, againſt the city of London. While 
this motion, originating with the tories, intimated a penitent renun- 
ciation of their ſentiments, the warm oppoſition it met with from 
the whigs, carried the appearance of unaccountable inconſiſtency with 
the principles, on which they had formerly prided themſelves. | 
Upon a nearer ſurvey, it appears, that intereſted motives influ- 
enced the public conduct of both parties upon this occaſion.” The 
tories were anxious to engrofs the merit of reſtoring the firſt city in 
the kingdom to its privileges; and, as an acknowledgment of their 
' + ſervices, they might reaſonably expect that a preference would be 
given to theĩr friends in the new election of magiſtrates. The wn, 


Journ. Commons, 2gth April, It was it. Journ. Lords, 8th May. This bil was 
propoſed by the tories, in the houſe of lords, not carried through before the adjournment of 
that an oath ſhould be taken, not to aſſiſt king Parliament. 74 | 
James, or any of his inſtruments, knowing Journ. en. 8th, 22d, and 24th 
them to be ſuch; and that ſevere penalties April. | 
ſhould be inflited upon all who refuſed to take | 

7 8 9 e opted fore- 
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foreſeeing the advantages which might redound to their adverſaries, © 12 p. 
from this meaſure, but unable to controvert its efſential juſtice and, 7 
propriety, were conſtrained to have recourſe; to a refined ſpecies of, ente 
argument, and to repreſent the redreſs propoſed, as enſured by the, "y wig. 
inherent principles of the conſtitution. , The very queſtion, they 

ſaid, ought to be avoided, - becauſe it conferred upon the ſentence 

of corrupt judges" a degree: of authority dangerous to liberty, and 
diſparaging to the laws of their country. To reviſe a judgment 
was, in effect, to ſuppoſe that it had obtained a legal exiſtence. ps 
The ſuperior courts reverſed/ the ſentence of inferior ones, becauſe 

the conſtitution” had empowered them to do ſo; and the rule of 

the law was often ſo obſcure and perplexed, that it might be miſ- 
apprehended, without any deviation from purity of intention. But, 

in the inſtance referred to, the error was wilful and perverſe, be- 

cauſe the ſentence was notoriouſly unjuſt. It was alſo ohjected to 

the bill, that it was puſhed forward with too much, celerity, and 

was ' inadequate to that extenſion of privileges which, the corpora- 

tions were juſtly entitled to expect. In order to aſſiſt this ar- 

gument, a petition, in the ſame ſpirit, was preſented to the houſe 

by the common council of the city; but, being found to contain 

x claim of new privileges, it was warmly oppoſed. by the tories, 

as invading the royal prerogative, from which the grant of them 

ought. to flow **®. The attempt of the whigs to obſtruct the bill 

in the houſe of lords, by petitioning for a delay, was alſo unſuge, Paſſes bock 
ceſsful, though it paſſed there only by a majority of two votes Wü 


The thanks of the houſe. of commons were preſented to his; ma- RETRY 


Atain a vote of 


jeſty, for the great care he had expreſſed of the church, of England, ks to the: 
ing, for hav- 


in the late alterations he had made in the lieutenancy of the city ing changed 
of London *. This meaſure may be juſtly conſidered, as the ſtrongeſt mila. 
et of the ae influence of the tories, and of the inſolent 


7 ; ? 4 & | . in 1 5 
25 "ow 8 URN vol. x. p. > 22 Journ. Lords, 13th 3 Labs Debates. 
21 Journ, Commons, 17th April. Journ. Commons, 24th April. 
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© H A P. exertion of that influence; They were aware that the changes in 


is cette b thi milltin;c whicls! lad: been dirofied; by them 

e malt have furniſhed their enemies with: the juſteſt, grounds of 

cenſure. Te ptevent this, they corered the aneaſure with the 

nt mines eee een, it with-the. intereſt of i the, church of 
Faguak oil nog bonalnos:3 cuwed babious „ of 5, 

The lords in- An ger Was inflirited- in the hole tles ges the 


ſtitute an in- 


quiry con- characters of the perſons to whom the commiſſions of the militia 
cerning che hadd been given. Id the progreſs of this inquiry, the lords reſolved 
peine to to call for the evidence of ſir Robert Clayton and fir John Treby; 
1 who, when the queſtion of thanks was under the conſideration. of 
the lower houſe, had oppoſed it; on account of their perſonal 
knowledge of the demerit, of ſome of thoſe perſons, promoted by 
the late alterations in the militia. This reſolution of the lords was 
conſidered by the commons as inſidious and unconſtitutional, by 
requiring them to beeome acceſſary to their own crimination; and 
ad diſreſpectſul to the ſovereign, by cenſuring his nomination of 
the militia, a right which was veſted in him by the ſtatute. The 
lords nevertheleſs perſevered in the inquiry, till Pe were Nopped 
by the adjournment of parliament * 9 201-79 1 
The whigs, repreſenting their own. merits- 14 Ku from 9 — 
forfeitures nation, laid the greateſt ſtreſs upon their conduct, contraſted with 
who had ac- that of the tories, during the laſt years of the life of Charles, and 
echten, tlie whole reign of James. While the latter had ſupported, they had 
pd oppoſed, arbitrary meaſures: while their adverſaries had been che- 
cations. riſhed and promoted, e had been diſgraced and baniſhed from 
tte court; It is certain, however, that theſe repreſentations and 
pretenſions were not uniformly true, and unexceptionable. In the 

end of the reigu of James, many of the diſſenters had been allured 
te accept of religious liberty, illegally: tendered by the ſtretch of 
prerogative 3 I and ſome of them had accepted e for which 


Bill for ex 
actin 8 the 


Journ. TR 12th May. “ Journ. Lords, 16th, A 22d May. 
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they were diſqualified by law. It appears to have been with a C 11. P. 


view to expoſe the tranſgreſſions of the whigs, that the tories now, 
brought in a bill, for veſting in his majeſty all forfeitures incurred 


1690. 


by thoſe,” who had been in oſſice in the late reign, without the 


legal qualifications; and, that none of the forfeitures might be al- 
leviated or remitted, a clauſe was added, ordaining them to be paid 
into the exchequer, and accounted for to the public. This bill 

if it had taken place, muſt. have affected their own friends; * 
the tories were willing to ſuffer in their pecuniary intereſts, pro- 


vided that they could reduce the reputation of their antagoniſts to 


the ſame level with their own. After having paſſed the houſe f 


commons, it was thrice read in the houſe of lords, where ſome 


amendments were propoſed; but the adjournment of parliament 
took place before theſe were agreed to by the other houſe 

An act of indemnity, under the form of an act of grace from 
the king, obtained the conſent of both houſes, and cloſed the buſi- 
neſs of this ſeſſion. Thirty- two perſons only were excepted from the 
benefit of it. It paſſed in the houſe of lords without any oppoſition, 
and was tranſmitted to the commons, with this expreſſive teſtimony 


of their approbation, that it had paſſed unanimouſſy. Though 
the object of the bill had been acceptable to the houſe of commons, 


yet this mode of notification might have been deemed reprehenſible, 


as a precedent for obtruding the authority of one member of the le- 
gillature, i in order to influence che opinion of the other. Such, how- 


ever, was the diſpoſition of the commons to favour the indemnity, 


that though this objection did not eſcape notice, yet it was not 
made the occaſion of any delay, or obſtruQion, to their paſſing the 
bill, It was only after conſenting to it, that they appointed a com- 


mittee to fearctr for precedents, and to draw up reaſons in | bar of 


its New made an mth 
i Journ, 1 1 May. as Journ. Commons, 22d May. 
Mt Journ. Lords, 16th and 19th May. *9 Ibid. Ralph, vol. B. p. 200. B 
| ut: 
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But though the whigs were/ſubmiſſive- in both houſes. of par- 


* liament, yet their friends and partiſans through the nation loudly 


exclaimed againſt the act of indemnity. A torrent of abuſe was 
poured out on the character of the king: he was accuſed of break- 
ing the engagements of his declaration; and of ſhaking off his firſt 
friends, the whigs, to employ, in their place, men who had been 
trained and exerciſed, in the ſchool of tyranny . The king, impa- 


tient to aſſume the command of the army in Ireland, put an end 
do this ſeſſion of parliament on the twenty-third of May. 


After the convention in England, and in Scotland, had ſettled 
William upon the throne, great hopes were entertained, that Ireland 
would have ſubmitted; to his authority without coercion or. ſtruggle. 
The earl of Tyrconnel, the lord deputy, fluctuating in his reſolu- 
tions, and incapable of retaining any attachment repugnant to his 
intereſt, had, in the courſe: of converſation. with the proteſtants of 
the higheſt diſtinction, made advances to a- reconciliation with the 
new government of England. Upon the faith of bis  fincerity, 
agents had been ſent to treat with him; and it was imputed to their 
treachery, more than to his backwardneſs, that the title of William 
was not immediately acknowledged. Whether it was with the 
proſpect of obtaining more favourable conditions, or with the inſi- 
dious deſign of amuſing expectation, and; ſuſpending hoſtilities, till 
the arrival of reinforcements from France, Tyrconnel ſtill continued 
to maintain an amicable intercourſe with the proteſtants. He de- 
clared, that though he felt the indiſpenſible obligation of adhering to 
James, in conſequence of the truſt repoſed in him, yet he would not 
ceaſe to ſolicit permiſſion, either to ſurrender Ireland into the hands 
of William, or to reſign his office; and with the profeſſed purpoſe 
of carrying theſe deſigns into execution, he ſent lord Mountjoy and 
baron Price to wait upon king James- at Saint Germains 5 The 


3* Publications of the times. 3: Apology for the Proteſtants in Ireland. 
* Terpet Conlalts of the Roman Catholics in Ireland, State Tracts, T. W. vol. ui. 


impriſon- 
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yi 


iiprifoninent of lord 'Mointjoy in the Baktile, without allowing © H, A Þ: 


Him to explain the purport of his commiſſion, and the redoubled 1 


acvity of Tyrconnel in levying and arming the Roman catholics, Derbe of 
at aft opened the eyes of the proteſtants to à ſenſe of his treachery, . 


and of that fatal eredulity into which he hid beguiled them: The 
immenſe ſuperiGrity of the Roman catholics, the inveterate rancour, 
and vindictive ſpirit, of thoſe who had been deprived of their eſtates 


by the act of ſettlement, the barbarity of the lower claſſes of the 
people, let looſe to plunder and deſtroy, ſpread an univerſal con- 


ſternation and panic among the proteſtants ”. mY 
anxious importunity they implored the ſpeedy interpoſition of 


With the moſt 


England, as the only means of preventing their immediate deftruc- 


non, and the utter ſubverſion of the proteſtant religion. The 


extreme tardineſs of the convention in voting fupplies; and the 


33 Memoirs of Ireland. 

2 It was believed by ſome, that king 
Wilkam neglected the affairs of Ireland, and 
did not wiſh to cruſh the rebellion there, in 


order to have 2 pretext for keeping up a 


flanding army, by which he might more 
firmly effabliſh his power in England. Lord 
Clarendon complains of the unaccountable re- 
miſſneſs of Wilkam about the affairs of Ire- 
Und, and of his declining all converſation 
with him upon that ſubject, Clarendon's 

Lord Dartmouth, in his notes upon, Burnet's 
Hiſtory, fays, «© That the duke of Leeds in- 
<< formed him, that Tyrconnel ſent ſeveral 
<< meſſages to the king, intimating, that he 
*< was ready to deliver up Ireland, if he 
& would but give him a decent excuſe, by 
«< ſending any thing that looked like a force 
«« to demand it. But lord Halifax told him, 
«« that if Ireland was quiet, there would be 
= po pretence for keeping up an army; and 


Tt 


danger of diminiſhing the military force of England till his power 
was firmly rooted there, prevented Wilkam from ſending affiſtance 
to RI _— to the exigency and TIA of his friends 


A great 
00 if chere was none, he would be turned out 


« as cafily as be had been brought in,” 


Dalrymple's App. part i. p. 7 I 
Notwithſtanding theſe „chere 
are both arguments and facts, which ſtrongly 
oppoſe the concluſions to which they lead. If 
the danger which William incurred was obvi- 
ous and threatening, the remedy propoſed was 
precarious, and attended with new, and pecu- 


liar danger. The ſeparation of Ireland from 


England was a certain conſequence of the re- 


| bellion there, if allowed to get head. The 


advantages which James would derive from 
the poſſeſſion of Ireland, in any attempt to re- 
cover his throne, the facility with which he 


could animate the hopes and ſecond the efforts 
of his friends in England, were circumſtances” 


which threatened the ſafety of William, and 
overbalanced any ſecurity he could expect 
from a ſtanding army. We ſhould 

hold in deriſion the practice of the em 

who recommended to his an e 


diſeaſe - 
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E 2 A P. A great number of proteſtants tranſported themſelves with their 


W effects into En 
12689. 


gland, and thoſe who remained, though profeſſing 
the ſtricteſt fidelity to James, were devoted to the inſults and rapine 


of furious banditti, and nothing but the undaunted reſolution of a 
few proteſtant towns prevented the. univerſal Aaron of Ireland 
to the authority of James 


Thus boſtilities, in Ireland, r Ape 3 


of a religious war, between the Roman catholics and the proteſtants. 
James, by putting himſelf at the head of the Roman catholic army, 
plunged: deeper into , thoſe crimes by which he had forfeited the 


allegiance of England. Depending upon ſuch, an army, whatever 


his private inclinations might be, he was brought under the neceſſity 
of proſecuting. meaſures which would rivet in the. breaſts of his 
proteſtant ſubjects, impreſſions of his irreclaimable hatred to their 
religion. He ſeemed to be only varying his efforts in purſuit of 


the ſame darling object, and endeavouring to enforce, by the ſword, 


chat ſyſtem of ſuperſtition, to accompliſh which, by the influence af 


prerogative and the violation of eſtabliſhed laws, had been the ſtudy 


| ef his reign. 


* * 


diſeaſe which wa pets ee te ih of 


| his conſtitution, in order to enſure him againſt 


{ome ſudden and deadly malady, which, after 
all, was only contingent. 

The duke of Leeds, in the courſe of con- 
verſation with lord Dartmouth, 'might be 


ready enough, upon ſcanty proof, to aſcribe the 


wiſmanagement of affairs in Ireland to the 
advice of lord Halifax, whom he rivalled in 
the favour of the king ; nor, ſuppoſing that 
lord Halifax had given ſuch advice to Wil- 


Ram, is it evident that he purſued it. 


Though the king bad not entertained a 


frog prejudice againft Clarendon,. yet his 


being obnoxious to that party in Ireland who 
bel 16 int fat. halt ha and who had 
ON condition of their opening 

with William, that he ſhould not con- 


; kite Clarendon, ſufficiently account for that 


were and Shakes with which he liſtened to 


: 


aff his offers of information and advice con- 
cerning the affairs of Ireland. 

The.only method William could employ to 
prevent the rebellion in Ireland, before he ob- 
rained ſupplies from parliament, was negocia- 
tion. He did actually employ this method. 
Colonel Hamilton was recommended as a 
perſon the moſt fit to treat with Tyrconnel, 
and as worthy of entire confidence. He was 
ſent to Ireland to propoſe offers to Tyrconnel, 
which, it is probable, would have been ace 


cepted, but Hamilton proved treacherous, and 
adviſed him to hold Ireland for James. Maſter 


Temple, ſon of fir. William Temple, who had 
recommended colonel Hamilton to the king, 
was ſo deeply affected with the conſequence 
of the miſtake he had committed, that he 
put an end to his own life, 

Letter of Judge Keating to Sir William 
Temple, 


The 
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The weak enthuſiaſm and oftentatious bigotry of James, after his 
arrival at St. Germains; counteracted thoſe generous feelings which 
were at firſt excited by his misfortunes and degradation, and marred 
the energy of thoſe reſources of aid which he derived from the in- 
terpoſition of the French king. He devoted himſelf entirely to the 
converſation of the jeſuits; he liſtened with implicit reſpect to their 
counſels, and ſeemed more ambitions to have his name enrolled as a 
member of their ſociety, than to be reſtored to his throne. No 
proſpect of honour or ſacceſs could allure the candidate for military 
fame to fight under the banners of a commander, who ſeemed more 
fit to prefide in a cloiſter, than in a camp. At a time when two 


rival miniſters contended for ſuperiority, in the cabinet of Lewis, 
James, by imprudently attaching himſelf to one of them, provoked 
the reſentment of the other, which occaſioned the cy; and analy 


the diminution, of the articles of promiſed affiſtance ”. 

Under theſe diſadvantages, James arrived at Kingſale on the 
'twelfth of March one thouſand fix hundred and eighty-nine. On 
his entrance into Dublin, he was met by the Roman catholic biſhops 


he walked in ſolemn proceſſion to church, to offer up his thanks, 
according to the mode of his own religion. 


the proteſtants, and admitting Roman catholics in their place. 


His firſt act of govern- 
ment in the city was to new- model the privy council, by diſmiſſing 


e eee ee meh voir remonter fir bs Weng II. 


cotemporary author, are teſtimonies of the 
low eſti mation in which the character of James 
was held at Paris :—** D'abord il alla de- 
« ſcendre aux grands jeſuites, cauſa tres long 
e temps auvec eux, & ſe les fittous preſenter. 
La converſation finit par dire, qu'il etoir 
«« de leur ſociete. Cela parut d'un tres 
„ mauvais gout.” Memoirs de la Cour de 


France, par la Comteſſe de Fayette, tom. ii. 


p- 11. 
« Le depart du roi d' Angleterre pour 


« ]'Irlande, ne laiſſa pas une grande eſperance 


« n*avoit pas été de long-temps en France, 


« ſans que Von le connut tel qu'il etoit ; c'eſt- - 


« a. dire, un homme entetẽ᷑ de ſa religion, aban- 


« donne d'une maniere extraordinaire aux 


* jeſuites. Ce neut pas ẽtẽ pourtant ſon 
plus grand defaut a I'Egard de la cour, 
«« Mais il etoit foible, et ſupportoit plutöt ſes 


« malheurs par inſenfibilite, que par courage, 


« quoiqu'il fut ne avec une extreme valeur, 


« 983 
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James lands 
in Ireland. 


Ps” 2gth April. 
and prieſts in their pontificals, bearing the hoſt, which he adored as 


«« ſoutenue du mepris de la mort ſi commun 


% aux Anglois.” Ibid. p. 148. | 
37 Ibid. p. 128. Life of James, 1690—2. 
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The parlia- f 


ment meets 


there. 


On the ſeventh of May the Iriſh parliament met, perfectly pre- 
pared to enter into the views of James, Lord Tyrconnel, toge- 
ther with the writs of ſummons, had addreſſed letters to all the 
electors, recommending the perſons on whom the king wiſhed 
their choice to fall. Theſe recommendations had ſuch influence, 


that a great majority of members returned were attached to the 


Roman catholic intereſt. In the upper houſe, out of ſixty- nine 
proteſtant peers, only five ; and out of twenty-two biſhops, only four, 


had the reſolution to attend their duty; while, by the reverſal of 


As of ſettle - 
ment and ex · 
planation re- 
pealed. 


attainders, and by new creations, the number of Roman catholic 
peers amounted to forty-two *',, The, king addreſſed his parliament 
in a ſpeech, declaring his purpoſe to maintain liberty of conſcience, 
and promiſing his conſent to ſuch laws as were for the good of the 
nation, the improvement of trade, -and the relief of perſons who 
had been injured by the act of ſettlement ”. 

If the proteſtants had hitherto indulged: an owed of cen 


and juſtice, from the ſolemn and reiterated promiſes of king James,, 
. theſe: hopes were entirely extinguiſhed, by that clauſe, of his ſpeech, 
. which referred to the relief of thoſe who had been injured by the 


at of ſettlement. It was underſtood as a prelude to a total revolu- 
tion of property. 

The houſe of commons entered with 3 on the dif. 
patch of a buſineſs, in the higheſt degree intereſting and lucrative to 
themſelves. After the right of the king had been recogniſed, a bill 
was brought in, for repealing the acts of ſettlement and explanation, 
and carried through with circumſtances of precipitancy, puerility, and 
rudeneſs, equally derogatory to the dignity and juftice of the houſe * 

3* Memoirs of Ireland. 5 | by the execution of this act, many bse. e 

39 Journals of the parliament of Dublin. Who had not been copeerned in the lrim re- 

4 The act of ſettlement paſſed ſoon after bellion, and others, who had obtained eſtates 
the reſtoration, The purport of it was, to re- by fair purchaſe, muſt have been diſpoſſeſſed 
ſtore the eſtates of all thoſe perſons who had of their property. To prevent this, the act 
been turned out of them during the uſurpa- of explanation was paſſed. State Tracts, 


tion, among whom were a great number of FT. W. vol. Ui. * 


the friends of Charles I, It was found, that, ü * & 20G 94 A dati © 
| I "2 BY | When 
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When the motion for che repeal of theſe aQs-was made, the whole © H * P. 


15655. 


time, and committed on the ſame day. It was moved, that the act 
of ſettlement ſhould be bunt by the hands of the common hangman: 
it was ſtyled a horrid: and barbarous act; and they finally reſolved, 
that whoſoever alleged any thing contrary to * inen ſhould 
Wenne 87% fie 

The bill met witk a full and animated Auen 1 in he houſe of 
1 N and the objeclions do it were ſtated: with a preciſion and force, 

which could only have been flighted by the moſt hardened contempt 
of juſtice . The. repeal, in itſelf a mighty grievance, was to be 


ciurried into execution upon a plan the moſt unjuſt and oppreſſive. 


For though it was ordained, chat there ſhould be an examination of Oppreſiive 
the evidence, upon which perſons founded their claims for being re- of the repeal. 
ſtored to the poſſeſſion of their eſtates, yet this was to little purpoſe, 
while no penalty was enacted to overawe thoſe, who, without the 
ſhadow. of, right, violently diſpoſſeſſed the preſent proprietors. No 
compenſation was aſſigned for improvements 3 no time allowed for 
the preſent poſſeſſors to remove their ſtock; as if it had been intended | 
that it ſhould fall into the hands of the ſucceflors, whoſe impetuous 
rapacity prevented the former from ſecuring the reverſion of effecis 
which belonged to them, according to a fair interpretation of the act. 


In order to extend the range of oppreſſion, and to render it Rill AR forin-. 


more enormous, an act paſſed, for puniſhment of waſte; upon lands = 
t reſtorable to proprietors,” . It required no effort of ingenuity in the 3 by i of 
new claimant, when the ejected proprietors were poſſeſſed of ſtock or 
money, to deviſe. fictitious Ter. of waſte, n. to ih whole 
remaining property Seite 

Jo ſuch of his majeſty” 3 ſublets as could ps * to Ad of for- 


ancient property, an e ſource of proviſion, was opened, by Fo feiture. 


Ledde fem Dh. e Biltop of Meath's Speech. — e mid. 
44 Keating's 8 5 
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houſe reſounded with huzzas; the bill was read a firſt and a ſecond — | 
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0:34 P. a of forfeitare, wwe moſt compreheafiye:and produdiive , for it or- 
hr dained the confiſcation of the eſtates, not only of ſuch as were openly 
and directly engaged in oppoſition to qa mes, but of all theperſons who 
aided them, and who lived.or.correſporided with tem. The eſtates 
af abſent proprietors were veſted in the. king, and no exceptions made 
in faxour of thoſe who ,were under age, or detained" in another 
country by ſickneſs, or ,unavoidable accident; andi all · ſuſpected per- 
ſons, who did not ſurrender themſelves to trial before the tenth of 
Auguſt, were to be attainted., In conſequence of theſe aQts, two 
thouſand, four hundred perſons were deprived. of their eſtates; in 
which number were included fifty-five proteſtant peers, and eighty- 
three clergymen ©. o prevent any mitigation of puniſhment by 
the interpoſition of the, prerogative, and ito remove the charge of 
perſonal tyranny, by puſhing, matters to an extremity of violence, it 
eas enafted, that the king's pardon ſhould-be.of no effect to any 
| perſon deſeribed in the act of ſorſeiture, unleſs that pardon was en- 
rolled before the firſt of November one thouſand ſix. hundred and 


eighty- nine. To ſhut up every channel by which the ignorant might 
be informed of danger, or the penitent encouraged to lay hold of that 
_ ſcanty reſervation of mercy which was provided by the ſtatute, it was 
declared treaſon to hold Ae er ence kev any perſon engaged i in 
rebellion **. 


A4, fatalto The parliament, eg provid ed — revenues for them- 
r ſelves and their Roman catholic friends,” next extended their genero- 

5 | ity 0 this clergy of the Roman catholic faith. Treading i in the 
footſteps of their ſovereign, and profeſſing to ſupport liberty of 
conſcience, they enacted laws which tended to extinguiſh the ſub- 
| ſiſtence of the proteſtant clergy, and to deprive them of protection, 
in the exerciſe of their functions. Having repealed every ſtatute 
which ſeemed to obſtruct liberty of confcience, under the pretext 


of providing equally for the clergy of every ſect, they enatted 
King's State of Ireland. 4 Ibid, 
5 chat 


_ POLITICAL; TRANSACTIONS, b.. | 27 


chat the tithes of the «ſtates of: Roman catholics ſhould be paid to che 0 
clergy of their own perſuaſion. As by the repeal of the act f. 
ſettlement,// almoſt the - whole landed ptoperty devolved upon the 
Roman catholies, ſo the whole revenue of the church was alſo tranſ. 
ferred to their clergy- + The repeal of an act of Charles the Second, 
which appropriated a certain ſum out of the rents of houfes for main- 
taining the city clergy, completed the ſpoil of the church, and ac- 
[complithedthe'ruin of the proteſtant religion, as effeftually as if ir 
| had been aboliſhed by an act of parliament. Though the deſtruction 
of their eccleſiaſtical power muſt have been a neceflary conſequence of 
the forfeiture of their revenue, yet, in order to baſten its downfal, 
diſſenters, of every denomination, were el. to. be free from. the. 
Jviſfiaion of the proteſtant eccleſiaſtical courts. , 

The executive government caught the ſame. ſpirie. of oppreſſion, — 
which dictated the reſolutions of parliament ; and anticipated that 
ſeverity, which it was their purpoſe to ꝓreſeribe and ratify. Proteſ- 
tant churches were violently ſeized by the ſoldiers, and either put into 
the hands of Roman Catholics, for the performance of religious. ſervice 
according to their own. forms; ori turned into garriſons and barracks, 
for the accommodation · of the: army. Soldiers quartered upon pro- 
teſtants made waſte of provifons, and treated the families in which 
they reſi ideg, with the moſt ſhocking rudeneſs and barbarity. Protec- 
tions were granted upon the payment of, heavy fees; but a renewal af 
them was required, as often as the officers of government in the diſtrict 
were changed; and they were frequently ſet aſide, under the pretext 
of frivolous informalities. Oppreflive frauds were: daily: committed 
. againſt traders, whoſe . ſhips, after; exorbitant. fees had been paid 
for clearance, were ſtopped, ſearched, . and deſpoiled of the moſt 
valuable parts. of their cargoes. Proviſions and goods of every 
lied were rated at an arbitrary value, and the price of them afier- 


47- Memoir: of Ireland. 
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Bets of the The facts nv recited: are of 'importance, beende they-exhibit, 


of James in more than any general deſeription-ean do, the features and character 
ine minder of that government, over which" James now pteſided, and may be 
the Cagi. fuppoſed, in different views, to have -5 5g ache u the 
revolution it Eugland :: i e Nai 

I. "Theſe ſpecimens of his government, i e ort — 

chat James ſwayed the feeptre in Ireland, ſerved to diſplay the in- 

Herent tyruny of his diſpoſition, and the irredaimable bigotry of 

his principtes.” It Ireland he was plared in a new ſtate of probation, 

and under” the inimediate thfpeftion” of his Englith ſupjects: "their 

eyes were intently | fixed upon every motion of his conduct. By re- 

| verſing the ſyſtem of his policy, by a temperate uſe of power, by the 
impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, the affections of his late ſabjeQs 

might have been àwwakenkd, his paſt wiſcondud forgotten, confidence 
reſtored, and the hereditary dguit) of his fümiy maintained. But, 

inſtead of fymptoms of reformation, the fleeting period of his g- 
vernment teems with freſh examples of perſonal weakneſs, and poli- 

tical miſdemeanours: entlruſiaſm and bigotry, ſuperſtition and ty 
ranny, mark his ſteps, and confim the diſguſt and horror of his 
Engliſh ſubjects. Though it ſuduld be admitted, that Jatqes was not 
perfect maſter of his own actions in Ireland; that, in particular in- 
ſtſtances, he was over ruled by the petulance of French counſellors, or 

the vehemence of Iriſh faction; yet the effects of his government 

were, in the higheſt degree, alarming to the people in England, over | 

whom he wiſhed to reſume his dominion. Nor was it of conſe- 

quence what the Prirare emen of the king. might be, while | 


= King” $ A pendix. 1 after his « ar- to thoſe who held comb under the king, 
rival in Ireland, ordered acomage of braſs or who were all Roman catholics. The pro- 
copper money, and iſſued a proclamation en- teſtants were obliged to part with their goods 
joining all perſons to receive it in payment for at their original value. The greateſt part of 
-  goods,/ under the ſevereſt penalties. It is the commercial body in Ireland were pro- 
aid, that no leſs a ſum than g65,0001. was teſtants, and, therefore, the baſe money run 
iſſued of this coin. The oppreſſion fell almoſt quickly into their pockets. 
entirely upon the proteſtants ; it as firſt paid | TIPS 


they 
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they were controlled and directed by influence, tin ad: 40-© * T. 


the laws:of a fret and prbteſthnt ftate'??. - | ett n Modu ot 40 _ _—— 


2. The aſſiſtande of:innch/foldiem, 7 and ibe noedemioans in- 
fluenee af French coüönſellora, placed James, while in Ireland, 
an qa ftate-ofravowed: enmity to his native country. His diſa- 
vo wal of French an fluence, at the 'commencement of his reign, 
had: il moſt entirely aboliſhed the ſuſpicions and prejudięes which 
had diſturbed the minũb of the people, upon the diſtant proſpect of 
xis ſucceeding to the thrune. Aſter he had loſt credit for theſe 
declaration i tbeir attachment began to decline, and 
amipathy:vf ah printe f Orange dd Frame, more than: all his 
athed>Niufteions qualification, -Tecommended Him to popular favour, 
and enſurru the futreſs bf his expedition. The declaration of war 
againſt Sante! which: was the conſequence of his elevation to the 
tirohe/trecenciled* the! Hearts of many in England to à revolution 
mogovernment, 'whichdtbey at firſt diſſiked. Ihe friends of France, 
whoever they were, neesſſarily became the enemies of England. 
With regard to James and Wilkam, perſonally conſidered, the aſſec- 
tions of many might remain in a ſtate of neutrality, or fluctuation; 
but, 'corifidered in the relation in which they ſtood to the: mortal 
enemies of England, all deliberation and ſuſpenſe were at an end. 
3. The unprecedented barbarity. with which the proteſtants were 
treated by che united armies un ear and RY maden 
baht: 203 nei Cod 02197 3111 - DHE DH L £11 and 


43 Jer 5:16 $2850 

es RAG of the 2 Jas for the kl is — to do this; was ele in 
<dnduR of James, aſcribed to the influence of - queſtion. '' He diſcovered great partiality in 
thoſe who adviſed him, it may be obſerved, deciding g upon matters of diſpute between 
that certain arbitrary exertions of the prero- Roman catholics and proteſtants. He often 
gative, in oppoſition to the opinion and in- broke faith with the latter, and was ungrate- 
tereſt of his counſellors, indicated his Inoate ful to ſome of the proteſtant biſhops and nobi- 
temper and diſpoſition. nm. ner 

While his parliament, obſequious to is tereſt. 

commands, was yet fitting, he levied by his * The marſhal Roſene, who commanded 
- proclamation '20,0001. per month, for the the French army under James, ordered all the 
ſpace of three months, upon all chattels and inhabitants within thirty miles of London- 
WW not excepting children, * 
— 


the well Knoẽ/mm 
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cn 4 P. avdiihe.pynferiiniog Wil which eeyiddfendeticembireagyint 
— ſuperior numbers, and ſuſtained unparalleled: hardſhips, recommended 


them to general ſympathy, and admiration. /_ Their ſupplications, 
long diſregarded, became more clamorous "and urgent, united tlie 


ſentiments of all parties in England, made a deep impreſſion upon 
the hearts of the people; and conſtrained the parliament, which had 


been long dilatory, to take vigorous and effeftual meaſures for the 


relief of Ireland. Had James conducted himſelf there: with mo- 
deration. and impartiality, he might ſoon have become maſter of 
that kingdom; and would have contended, with great advantage, 
_ appoigtments and political animoſities began to looſen the affeQions 
tion of juſtice ſtamped upon every meaſure: of the Iriſh parliament, 
the examples of bigotry and of: an arbitrary ſpirit, owing: from the 
5 | ſpontaneous inclination of the king, and, above all, the enormous 
eruelties, perpetrated by the Iriſh army, inſpired a general horror at 
the apprebenſion of his return, and animated the nne of all 
OR to drive him from the vicinity of England. ate 10 en 

The neglect and miſmariagement. af the affairs of Ireland had 
furniſhed conſtant topics of declamation againſt the king's miniſters, 
during the exiſtence! of the convention | parliament. Aſter unac- 
countable: delays, marſhal Schomberg failed from England in Auguſt 


=chombers one thouſand fix hundred and eighty-nine, with about ten thouſand 


men, for the relief of Ireland. The negleQ and treachery of agents, 


- hitherto complained. of, were Rill canſpicuous i in the deficiency of 
carriages, pavilions, uy N accominodation. for the field. The 


the aged, and women with hit, tobe colleQted the fame fate, their boys and all the du 
and driven before the walls: of Londonderry, round being plundered... Orders were iſſued 
where they remained without food many days. far defiroying the houſes and mills, not only of 
"Theſe amounted to the number of four, ſome ;thoſe who were in actual rebellion, but of all 
authors ſay, of ſeven thouſand. Several hundreds 22 * State of 
de e r | | 6 


want 


POLITICAL TRANSACPIONS, &. 3 


want of diſcipline in the Iriſh troops, the indolence, diſobedience, vl: © wha 
and extortion, of officers, and the great ſuperiority of the enemy, 3 
obliged Schomberg to purſue the plan of a_ cautious and defenſive 

war, and expoſed him to unmerited reproach. Diſeaſe, the con- 

ſequence of bad proviſions, ſwept . Gay a great proportion of the 

Engliſh army during the winter All theſe circumſtances de- 

termined king William to put himſelf at the head of the army in * 
Ireland. He arrived there on the fourteenth of June, one thouſand 

fix hundred and ninety; and embraced the, firſt opportunity | after | 
his arrival, of engaging: the enemy. By a complete victory at the 2 
dune, on the firſt of: July, one thouſand fix hundred and ninety, tory. 

he turned the tide of ſucceſs in favour of the proteftants *. 

James, with that precipitate. deſpair which marked his character, 
abandoned his friends in Ireland. The complete reduction of that 

kingdom was a tedious and difficult work. The obſtinate bravery 
of the Roman catholic nobility, ſeconded by the {kill of the French - 
6fficers, protracted the Iriſh war till the ſurrender of Limerick, on 
N of October, one thouſand fix hundred and ninety-one. | 


0 Scbomberg' Letter to William, Dal- — includiog Englith, as 
ryuple, Ap. part ii. p. 43. When William Germans. - 
went to Ireland, his army confiſted of ghirty-fix Story, p. 78. 
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4 ge of an of both Hoſes to the 1 and Queen, — 


 Unaximily of the Commons —Cauſes of this. —A Lucian, w berber the Roya] 

"Pardon bars Impeachment, moved in the Hoaſe of, Lords. dee, pry Aft 

concerning the Power of the Covmiſfbiers of rhe Adnirgby.— — WO UE — 

N Bill fer 'oyptbuting Ceumiſiorers of Public Accounts fr raifthy Money 
| | for the publiz Service out of the fixftited Eftatis.—Por lamm — 
-—Obſervations' upon the Interference of England in the' Affairs, f "the 
Continent. Merit Villian in forming the Grand Alliance. He nend 
the Congreſs at the, Hlagus—returns 10 Ruglund.— goss bci to Holland 
takes the.Command of the Army. bort View of Campaigns 1690 and 1692. 
| —Canfes of Change is the Sentiments and Temper of the People, and Parties 
r England. —The Reduction of, Ireland. —Great Enpence—ond iii Succeſs 

of the War.—Yealouſy of the King 5 Partialig to the Duſch.— UVnſave 

- able Views of the 'Conditic ion: wpon which the con eferate Powers 5 
, united — ard of their Strength. 22 ſitained by the trading Parr of 
the Nation. —Diſaffetion of many of the Members of the .Church.-Thijrd 

Feten of the ſecond Parliament.—Backwardne/s of the Commons. in grant- 

ing Supplies —their Nl. humour. Supplies granted. Inguiry concerning the 

Inafivity of the Fleet.—Bills to check Abuſes in the Revenue and public 
. Offices. — The Influence of the Tories augmented by a farther ww of 

Miniftry in their Favour. | 
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C m_& r. "NOTHER ſeſſion of ab ſecond parliament of William was 

- Auap_nd opened on the ſecond of October one thouſand fix hundred 

A — and ninety. The king mentioned his ſucceſs in having reduced 
parkament. 7 land to ſuch a condition as to be no longer a charge to England; 

he hinted at the deficiency of the ſupplies, by praiſing his army for 

having patiently endured great hardſhips with little pay ; he ex- 

preſſed his zeal for the public good, by ſubjecting his revenue to the 

expences of the war; and he alluded to a late alarm, occaſioned by 


the 
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the French flect-upon the coaft of England in orderi1o:extite tüm CHA F: 


to grant liberal ſupplies. He prepared them for extenſive demande, 
by reminding them of large arrears due to the army, and che ſup- 
plies -neceffary for its fottire maintenance, and that of the navy, 
neither of which could admit vf any reduction. He bepreſentied 
the whole ſucceſs of the confederate army as depending upcn the 
ſpeedi and vigour of the meaſures, taken by them. The affections 
of the people, diſplayed by their: ready fervices while the Kiench 
fleet was upon their coaſt; and an! the!'eourſeiof his late-expedivion; 
he confdered-as a happy omen of the dtempbr of afieir repreſenta= 
tives..' He expreſſed a deep concern ſoi the miſconduct of the flute, 
and a deſire of. ſeeing the honour gf dhe nation vindicfted; : by the 
exemplary puniſhment of the guilty} of + booolg er n 275 


and. agreed upon preſenting ſeparate: addreſſes to the king) and.queen; 


3 6 


„ reel 


* 2£ 


Their addreſſes to the king were full of| cangratulations uon his n. 


ſucceſs in; Ireland, ef aſſurances to affiſt bim, and. to ſupport the 


government againſt all bis eneböies⸗ Ta che lqueen, their addreſſes 


were expreſſed in terms of the moſt flattering applauſe: by her 


prudem "NP. 8 nd quiet had been war? 
while the nation was threntenod with. the invaſion of a powerful 
enemy; and, by het exemplary compoſure, amid ſt alarming dangers, 
ſhe had ſuſtained the courage of her ſubjects, Narren ee 
neee 41 % 
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Beachy-head, 5 K 3 une, 
920 1 of bart ving ſuſtained ego o . was forced 
Englind was prepared to receive iti Lord to retreat. The Engliſh loſt two ſhips. Three 
T the commander, not being - a Dutch ſhips of the line were ſunk d the 
match for the French, returned to Portſmouth engagement, and they were obliged . 
to obtain à reinforcement. of men and ſhjps. to three more, to prevent their falling into the 
Great was the alarm of the nation; a con- hands of the enemy. Many Ro 
ſpiracy of the jacobites was ſuſpected: "The and ſeamen fell in the engagement. 
queen, after advikng wah the nayy board, | * Journ«Lards,!6th, 7th; and Journ Com. 
ſent orders to "Torrington to engage the mons, 8th October. 

He engaged them accordingly off 
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Boch bouſes teſtified / great ſatisfaction with his inajeſty!s Apdgch; Addrefes ef 


both houſes 
to the king 
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An — in che cobrſe ef This reign; diſcovered: | 
* 2s greater: t, Loyalty, and liberaliiy, thun that which now 
| Unanimity of comes wager our .obſervation'?. 21 The decided ſuperiority: of the 
* tories, over! the: fyhiga; in all their conflicts during the preceding 
Quaſes of ſeſſion, had dainpad: the bfpirit of enterpriſe inothe] latter, and ſug · 
* geſted o them the wiſer: policy of endeavouring to regain power 
by eontceſſion and complaiſance, rather than by open and vidlent 
oppoſition to the meaſurea of the court: + A copſiderable-proportion 

of offices: were Rill leſt in heir hands;and. ſome incidents encou- 
raged them to hope, that, by gentle:and-natdral progreflion; their 
infliience in the cabinet might again prevail, and be eftibliſhed. 
Lord: Godolphia, whο now began to aſſociate wich the leaders of 
the whigs, was placed at the head of the treaſury, in che room of 
Uh . fir Janes Lowther. Sir John Somers held the oſſice of ſolicitor 
* general; and, by bis abilities and virtues, was every day gaining 
N upon dhe conſidence of the king. "The whigs had lately augmented 
their ſtock of 'nierit, and ftrengthened: their: claims to royal favour, 
by che readineſs. and Hberality with which they had: ſubſcribed to 
the public ſupplies, while their antagoniſts, preferred to them in 
of the preſent government, or want of attachment to it, by being 
averſe to truſt their properties in the funds They enjoyed alſo a 
ſplendid triumph, by ſtill maintaining ſuperior influence in the city 
of London, notwithſtanding. the popular and powerful engines 
which the tories employed to wreſt it out of their hands, by reſto- 
ring the charter of the city, and diſpenſing the favours of the court. 
The office of mayor, the moſt honourable, and that of chamberlain, 
the moſt Tucrative ig the city, were filled by Pilkington and Robiſon, 
both diſtinguiſhed partiſans of the Whigs. Galled by this difap- 
pointment, the tories in the common council addreſſed the commons in 
a petition, repreſenting that the election of Pilkington and Robiſon had 


1 14th Odober 1690. „ Ratph, vol. H. 
07 11 . been 


— 


The panic, which pervaded the nation upon the immediate. pro- 


animoſities, and to concur in the moſt elfectunl meaſores for ſup- 


nmimity would have been obtained; if dhe wtiigs/ at that time: had go 
engroſſed the chief offices of  power- - The toriee, by entering inito eee 
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Vers effeced by violence, and illegally caaintanied- gde ese f e g. * 


heir on friend, who had a majority of votes ih theit intereſt, 


lk... 0 


| Tia: petition-did: not nicer with any yopunichance from abe ct 


and, while the neglect of it by the commons was. interpreted as a 
giateful acknowledgment of the recent ſepvices: of the whigsjit 


Wat, at che fame time, conſidered. as, prelade to their return to 


fayour and power. . 14G 10 8:62 2810, eg 1517 gn ala of 


ſpect of an invaſion, if it did not unite parties iti aſfection: t leaſt 
promoted external tranquillity, by inducing, them to ſuſpend their 


We 
«1135105 37 


porting goveranient ; ner. does it ſeen, grobubley/ that the! ſavte\ üna- 


LEANLYS I 
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admigiſtration, hebame bound, by tlie, ies fu ittereſti as wellias f 
honour, to ſupport government, w chich, perhaps. they were 
hut feebly attached by principle or aſfection. The whige though 
depreſſed; in political influence, and diſuffected to the printipal mem - 

bers of adlminiſtration, ſtill maintained à ſupreme reſpett for that 
ſettlement which they had erected in conformity to their principle, 

and they did not ehooſe to weaken ir by contentious oppoſition ee 
the men whom they diſliked. / 995 d bai ere ih mil gi ads 774. 
Tue ſew topics of aſptle,candithe divifious Which —_—— A KPA 
in the/icourſe of this! ſeſſion / proceded from perſonals aui woſity, royal pardon 
rather than from the'prsjadices, or: concerted? ſelienve/ of un⁰U parry, be. — 
The great ſhare of (influetce- which the mürquis of Carmarthen word in the 


houſe of 
poſſeſſed, both under the former and preſent adminiſtration, was lords. 


olſenſive to every party, and "awakened the, zEmetabrance* of. de- 
merit, which had been ſcreened from public reſentment by. en unpre- 
cedented ſtretch of the prerogative. Under this impreffion a 


wellen was: moved in the-houſe of lords, Whether 281 


5 le ee 241 210m 244 
Won | | 80 were 


o 
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| 

| 


hy — . wevgextinginhod-by -a e eee 
[- wo r n crit an benen 
| _—* ofathermprquis; ar warmedebate') cyfiad. to Theulefigns ofthis inns 
| mies way -dofeitedpandothmgueſtion tucotuallyidbeided- in fm f. 
1 | won, by theithoufdiavipg eorifoated;rowhjledt: vas yer depending, 
to releaſe; from their bail the earls of Saliſbury,amdvHÞgt bebonGagh}; 
-whpangbacthe; ſave paipcipledavhich dpbbetbtp dbiicaſcobeforodliem, 
| __ muultbareiteiicaxcluiled; iam the: heteßt vf ab vnde mn ber 
uouiſe heheſtulaꝝ under gniapipdackinent)!fopchavingibren reconcited 
be bai HN he fom ach ui 19nco 03. bas sehiomins 

AED? Decarator -:nn@h@udefent, ofitbanledody Gece Webb gland andobloliendy was's 
| a Uodreeinf yrintmogificauds td tbediings anddirem bb fevers dif 
3 1 pleagre-upordlont Yanlitigtangwwhotdiad: Hen ah Hy 
ty. ipri6yllouuntiſ}>andi ciommitatitordheHomtrobefort thei mueiiug iuf 
Partia ment. a0⁰ h Ahn fordiatriabhy:a fia which 

| | | raw ech‘ a thre. exjodiious add: atleqtual rhetbe: of f , 
[ ingagaipi:bim, then baftifnptadament byvthei commons; i 4 decigry- 
| toy alt B99ipeled,: to.ncmove any: deubt with reſpeſt. te ltheparer 
'& Ofqhe:bamwiwiſlioncrs efidhecadaitalfts aH conrftanartial l 

. Supplies. o: dvitonlieneimerecrotce for the dervice of dhe arnty and chavy:; 
. . _ * « the largeſt ſum. that ever had been granted 0 a, king of England. 
| e A wentytſeven newwbips Were added, to the-nayft; ſeventeen of them 
50 «9 ior eh Nane and gn ff, ſixty .. For æha honpus of | the-tories, ĩt 
abe nbſuveds that they rwere> diligent in contriing meaſures; to 


n de 2 


10 chaſtiſer ai tore the ahuſes m 1 ofthe 


70 ie bon 


e ae elt linianbs 109t17g bus wanct. dl abu ud LUN. 4 


ne red, . W f Er 


-zath Ota, arr ener tne fell under 

court mar- the ble 
d, Ph e ae andet M Yoder 'of hi 128 my f 221 
— — 75 
gage the French fleet, which confiſted of twenty Journ. Commons, 24th December. 


ſhips more than the Engliſh, And. Nerchr: . Ino ref . 
Sw 12 public 
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Stblic'rovenus, which hd ene 20 the jolt: enormous pitch. was ke 

mites und ideoums relating . the amy, the navy, and the trea- Bill fon ap 

ſury y and at bill; was introduckd to appoint commiſſioners» for the Donn 

ame purpoſe hich paſſed alſo in che houſe of lords, wich an ©! ers of e. 

— Unibadnierit *:* To relieve the nation in part, from thoſe heavy = 

buidens which were: the conſequerice of the war, a bill was brought: ber 

th fot raifobgrome-million cut:oF the forfticed aftates ior Tickitdey The! fue nns, 

many difficulties ariſing. from the complicated claims of creditars'and, Pataf ge fr 

heirs: who had been faithful to government, as well as the incli- 0 * 

nation of the king, who wiſhed to ſubdue, by generoſity, the af- ; 

ſoctibns of the Iriſh rebels, and to reward the diſtinguiſhed ſervices n 

of his friends, out of theſe eſtates, all concurred to obſtruct the 

progreſs of this bill, and to! prevent its © paſſing before the end of 

the ſeſſion. The kihg, impatient to: viſit the icominent, where the 

moſt important: trauſactions required his advice and inſſuence, ex- 

prefſed his deſire that eee tA n of Ja- Parliament 

nuary one thouſand fix hundred and ninety-one.”-. 
A nety and more extenſive ſcene of political hiſtory ' 'now opens 

00 bur view The: connexion formed Between England and Holland; oba d 

in (conſequence of the revolution, deeply involved the former in ence of 

continental alliances and tranſactions, whicly have produced the moſt the affaire of 

important and permanent change in the political ſtate of the Britiſh 

empire. The view of obtaining the-acceflion of England to the 

grand confederacy may fairly be conſidered, as the chief motive 

which induced the prince of Orange, to enter into a correſpondenee 

with the leaders bf oppoſition to the arbitrary meaſures of the court, 

and afterwards to embark in the plan of changing the government. 

No ſooner was he ſeated on the throne of England; thay he turned 


nl: At 24,09” ETMEIN TED ki; r 
. that, done by ballot; Voie ls 12 eee e 

as the commons had named none but members the appointment fell would oath to ee = 
af their own houſe, the lords ſhould add ſome OP eee N | 
of their own number, This was accordingly 


* his 
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C' 1 b attention to the direQing that grand allidice, which was formed 
— under his \wiſc and; animating; counſels. The deep interference of 
, Witham; as King of Eoglend,: in he political tranf@ious/of the 
continent, was neither repugnant to the inclinations, nor inconſiſtent 
with the true intereſts, of his ſubjects at that period: ' Whether this in- 
terference, om the whole, has not been highly pernicious to their poſte- 
_ rity, by introducing a ſyſtem of politics, which in many inſtances has 
„e eee a Ee is a 

queſtion foreign to the ſubject of this hiſtory. 5 
Eee. The prince of Orange, inſpired with an ay ito at the 
in the grand ambitious views of Lewis, devoted all his talents and application to 
thwart them, and to prevent the miſeries which were impending, 
not only over hia native country,” but over all Europe. No offers 
of perſonal aggrandiſement made by Lewis could ſhake” the firm 
purpaſe of his mind, to oppoſe the ambition and humble the pride 
of that monarch. H this reſolution. was an evidence: of ; his courage 
and patriotiſm, ſo the meaſures hy which he endedyoured to carry it 
into effect, afforded. a ſtriking example of his ſagacity, in compre- 
hending the political intereſts of Europe, and penetrating into the 
charactets of individuals. He opened the eyes of ſurrounding 
princes to a true ſenſe of their intereſt: he : imprefied them with 2 
lvely apprehenſion of remote dangers: he ſeparated, from the alliance 
of France, the powers who bad been attached to her by ancient and 
hereditary connexions: he recoriciled fates) hoſtile to each other: he 
aſcended at laſt, by his talents and ꝓerſevetance, to the uncontrolled 
and abſolute direction of the political ſyſtem of: the continent. His 
ſucceſs in accompliſhing the revolution in England, however glorious 
to himſelf, and important to the Engliſh nation, ſtill yielded to the 
fame, the dignity, the extenſive uſeſulneſs which he acquired; by as 
ſociating, inciting, and directing that powerful confederacy, which 
eurbed the ambition of Lewis, and- maintained the independence of 


HO The former of theſe events, indeed, differs from the latter, 
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26 2a pen from the whole. · The deliverance of Englands interetrig wh bb 


as it was in itſelf, became ſtill more extenſively beneficial, and more 
Muſtriouſly meritorious, as it augmented the a e of RO 
alliance; and eſſentially contributed to its ſucceſs,” 


W 


| # 


As ſew days after the parliament” was prorogued, William en» He — 
barked for Holland, to meet the congreſb of the allies,” and to acthe Hague. © 


concert plans for the accompliſhing the object of their union. On 
the firſt of February he made his entrance into the Hague, with 
circumſtances of external ſplendour and maghificence, Which rather 
deviated from his habitual ſimplicity and reſerve **. He attended tht 
aſſemblies of the States General, of the States of Holland, and the 
Council of State; and, in his ſeveral ſpeeches to them, he gave an 


adcount of his paſt ſucceſs, and of his future views ; and profeſſed 


a zealous attachment to tlie welfare of the republic. He next at- 
tended the diet of the congreſs, wherein he repreſented the formi- 
dable condition af France, which could be reſiſted only by cordial 
union, ſtrohg armies, ahd vigorous meaſures. Ihe quotas of troops 
to be furniſhed by, the ſeveral/confederate States were ſpecifietl 3 and 
the; operations of the campaign determined. After the king had 
viſited the army at Hall, and appointed the general officers, he -re+ 
turned to England,” where he was employed, for a ſhott interval; in 
giving inſtructions concerning the fleet, the condułt of the war in 
Ireland, and the appointment of proper perſons for ſupplying the 
biſhoprics which had become vacant,” in conſequenee of the late in- 
cumbents baving refuſed to take the oaths to government. On the 


ſecond of May, he returned again to Holland, to aſſume the com- 
mand of the confederate army. The plan of chis work does not 


admit of a minute detail of military opèrations: it is however neceſ- 
ſary to remind the reader of their coincidence” in point of time, 
and their concurring influence with thoſe n meafures wer 
ate the chief olꝗjedt af my air e fie! d 04400 ene hrs 


1 * March 16. Ibid. | 
| R x 2 . 


13th April. 
Returns to 


| England .. 


Goes back to 
Holland, and 
takes the 
command of 
the army, 


aid. ben mri MU ron v or 


0 A P. - "The bulaties vficteſn:rhe/edmpilizn Pe arias bun- 
9 dred and nĩnety had been againſt the allies-. The duke of Savoy 
Short view of had raſhly engaged tie Fench army at Saluſſes, under the command 

| * of marſhal Catinat, and wens «defeated ;; after hir, ſeveral : town 
. t1 in Italy fell imo the hands of the latter. In Flanders, the al- 
ned army fuſtained a prodigious ſhock, in the battle of Flerus, in 

which. four thouſand men were killed, and as many made priſoners 
throw em nin eic bio od! vifnds'] lo. £15 2 
The-preſence of William, in the camptign one thouſand ſix hun- 
5 and ninety- one, did not produce any change of fortune in favour 

| of the conifederates. Succeſs till attended the French arms almoſt in 
March. every ſcens of the war- The king of France opened the campaign in 

: Flanders with the fiege of Mons j ahdg by his ſucceſs/in reducing it, 
April. gratified his own vanity, and raiſed the ſpitits of his troops. At the 

| commendcemient' of the campaign, the duke of Luxembourg, the French 
= | May: general, made himſelf maſter! of Hall, u place whichthe confederates 
| had ſtrongly fortified ; and after wurd he! dexrerouſly:eladed. every 


invitatſbn and artifice of king Winlammꝶ at the hend; of a ſuperior army, 


| to bring on a general: Engagement! After th 
| Luxembourg made an unexpected attack fipon the eonfederates'com- 


* | 7 4 1 miarided/by the prince of Weldeck; and cut off a thoüſand of their 


| gage 204 mien at Leuſe. In Italy, Villa Franda, and the forts of Saitit Auſpice 
| and Mont Alban, ſurrendered, without reſiſtance, to a = detached 
| s party under Catinat. The inhabitants uf Nice, in oppoſition to 
= we reémonſtrances of the governor; admitted tlie French troops 
| 
| 


| March,-: into th tity, and. aſterwards obliged> the caſtle to capitulate; 
wWuoillena) Carmagnolip and other places: of inferior-ſtrength, ſoon 
July. ſhared : the ſame fate, and ſurrendered to the enemy. The 


1 duke of Schomberg retrieved, in ſome meaſure, the honour of 


dee confederate arms in Italy, by driving the French troops from 
July. Turin and Ware 


2714 © 3/5. ; 


the king left the army, 


At the laſt dk ch ren 


bl 


of 
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te have loſt three thouſand inen.  Carmagnols- was alſo retaken 
by prince Eugene. The caſtle? of Mount Melian ſurrendered; to 
| 2 after. ſtanding a ſiege of two months. None of the allies 
ſuſtained' greater diſgrace and injury chan the king of Spain. The 
duke de Noailles, with an army inferior to the beſieged, obliged 
Urgel, i in Catalonia, to ſurrender at diſcretion, made priſoners of all 
the troops that defended it, and afterwards: made incurſions into 
Arragon! \ Marſhal d'Eſtrees bombarded Barcelona, ſet fire to ſeveral 
places in che town, aud deſtroyed the arſenal and ſtorehouſes. No 


material ſucceſs diſtinguiſhed either of the armies upon the Rhine. 


In Hungary only, a quarter in which England and the reſt of the 
confederates were leaſt concerned, the arms of the emperor proved 
fuccefeful.' He attacked the Turks in their camp, which he took, 


4 
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1691, 


June, 


July, 


Vith all their camo, and a great part of their army.” He after 


wards laid ſiege to Great Waradin, which ſurrendered, after a 
blockade of ſeveral months. Some thouſands of ſoldiers, and many 
officers of rank, were cut off in both armies during the campaign, 
by a violent, contagious diſeaſe. The allies, eſpecially the pee 
ſuſtained a great loſs in the death of the elector of Saxony. 

In. the interval between the ſecond and third ſeſfion of this par- 
liament, ſeveral” events occurred, which produced a conſiderable 
change 1 in political affairs, and in the ſentiments and temper of par- 
ties in general. 80 long as Ireland continued in a ſtate of rebel- 
lion, the revolution, and all the benefits which England derived 
from it, ſeemed to reſt upon a feeble and tottering baſis. Upon the 


death of William, or the occurrence of any internal commotion in 


England, Aa powerful army in the neighbouring kingdom, devoted 
to the ancient royal family, and reinforced by the aid of France, 
would have found little difficulty in reſtoring the ſcepter to James; 
an event, thought of with horror by all thoſe who had taken an 


li of William.” Hiſtoire de France, tom. iii. 


Active part in depoſing him. Under theſe apprehenſions, the re- 


un duction 


1692. 


Cauſes of 
change in the 
ſentiments 
and temper 
of the people 
and parties in 
England. 

The reduc- 


tion of Ire- 
land. 
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duction of Ireland appeared eſſential to complete and ſecure | the 
revolution in England, and, after a ſhort pauſe, was proſecuted by 


all parties with cheerfulneſs and liberality. When this cauſe of 
national fear was removed, parties began to reſume their ancient 
animolities, and to confound the public intereſt with private views 
of reſentment and ambition. Some, who thought their ſervices 
had not been ſufficiently rewarded. by the king, as well as others 


who had been entirely neglected by him, watched every opportu- 


nity to work upon. the! jealouſy of the nation, by bringing diſcredit 


gth October, 
* 1691. 


upon his character, and the meaſures of his government. The ex- 
peditious termination of the Iriſh war appeared to the king an 
object of ſuch moment, not only upon account of the internal ſecu- 


rity of England, but the;ſucceſs of the foreign war, that he had in- 


ſtructed his generals, aſter the battle of the Boyne, to encourage 
the rebels to lay down their arms, by offering them the moſt favour- 
able terms, rather than to iſł the dangers. and expence of another 
campaign. Hence the indulgences granted to the Roman catholics 
upon the ſurrender of Limerick, perhaps not leſs wiſe than liberal, 
were mahiciouſly ſeized upon, to impeach the prudence and juſtice of 
William, and to alienate the confidence of his proteſtant ſubjects. 
The confirmation of their property to ſuch a comprehenſive deſcrip- 
tion of the Roman catholics as were included in, the terms of the 
peace, was a grievous, dilappointment to many, whoſe imaginations 
had rioted in the ſpoils, and eſtates of the Iriſh: rebels. A more 
colourable, and diſintereſted objection to this article, was fqunded 
upon its withholding that proportion of ſupply ariſing from for- 
feitures, which patriotic œcοοmpy had deſtined to alleviate the 
heavy burdens laid upon — * e hi ern of 

. 
The expence of a W war, cb * ae in 
the procipitancy with which the nation had ruſhed into it, from the 


„ Burnet, 2693. Higgons' Short View. See chap. xvii. | 
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recent impreſſions of gratitude to their deliverer, was now found C HA PF: 


D en d bene e the dr, of ug. net 
which could be expected from its moſt fortunate concluſion. The 
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ſucceſs of the French fleet, mortifying in an extreme degree to and ill ſuccefs 


England, had firſt alarmed, and afterwards left a depreffion upon of the war. 


the ſpirits of the nation, By that event, it was faid, the eyes of 
the king and his miniſters might be opened to diſcern their. paſt 
errors, and inſtructed with reſpect to the proper plan of conducting 
the war in future, ſo long as England lay under the neceſſity of 
continuing it. Inſtead of tranſporting armies beyond ſea, and 
maintaining them at an immenſe expence in a foreign camp, the 
navy, the natural ſtrength and bulwark of England, ought to be 
augmented, and the principal exertions of the nation confined to 
the ſea. By this plan, expence would be diminiſhed, trade would 


be protected, and the money, expended in the war, would return 


and circulate among the people from whom i originally flowed. 
But, above all, that jealouſy of the Dutch, Which eek 
with the acceſſion of William ts the throne, was inſidiouſly 
cheriſhed, not only by the diſappointed, but by ſucceſsful candidates 
for power, and diſpoſed the people to liſten with too much avidity 


Jealouly of 
the king's 


partiality to 
the Dutch. 


to every complaint and miſrepreſentation, calculated to gratify its 


malignant ſpirit; and to increaſe diſaffection to the king and his 
miniſters. ' It was ungeneroufly infinuated, that „having lately begun 
to vie with the States in the extenſion of their commerce, the 


Engliſh had been ſeduced into the war by the king, on purpoſe to 
interrupt their proſperous career, and to eſtabliſh the Dutch in a 


permanent and unrivalled A wir th *— Wich more Nn to candour 


36 The tonnage of Evglit ſhipping at the 
revolution amounted to 190,533, which, at 


the rate of twelve mariners to every 200 


tons, required only 11,432 ſailors. This 
may account for the difficulty king William 
ſound in manning che fleet, and is an apology 
ſor his laying the ſtreſs upon a land war. 
Chalmers“ Eſtimate | of the comparative 
Strength of England, p. 57. 
- * . 


There is no. de rn 


men in the Engliſh fleet during the war 
amounted ſometimes to 40,000 or 40,000, 
from which we are led to infer, that the fleet 
muſt have been manned with landmen in the 
proportion of two or three to one. 


*7 Caveat againſt Whigs. Great Britain's | | 
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" To perſons, unacquainted with the refinement and myſtery, of poli- 
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and to truth, it was obſerved, that the war, ſhould it even anſwer 
the: moſt. ſangvine expectations of, thoſe, hq approved it, muſt 
pripeipally redound to e beneßt of be States. Mile ſelf-defence 


2 conſtrained them to refiſt the uſurpstions of che French, king, it was 
alſo obvious, that ſucceſs. would enable them to enlarge and fortify 


their fromiers,: and more effectually ſecure their future indepen- 


dence; whereas, upon the part of Hritein, it appeared a romantic 


the might Yacht ons ay e eee e eee the 
overgrown. empire of France. If ſuch cautious and-. prophetic 


policy were to be,genexally adopted, the contagion of war would 


ſubmit to no hmitation,, or reſtraint, ang the frivolous, quarrels, of 


petty fiates would embrgil ſurrounding kingdoms, and be held a 


ſathcient cauſe for ſetting the world in flames r 

Ide articles agreed eee e ee eee the Gon- 
greſa, over Which e eee furniſhed new grounds of 
oppoſition to the war, and the means neceſſary for carrying it on. 


tical ſchemes, it appeared a contradiction to the ſpirit of the revo- 
lation, and the principles which William had always. profeſſed, to 
find him ſolemnly; bound with Roman catholic pringes, to join their 
forces and powers againſt Lewis, till he: ſhould make reparation to 
the holy ſee for whatſoever he had ated againſt it, and till he had 


 anpulled all his infamous proceedings, againſt Innocent XI. 


Other articles, agreed to at the Congreſs, ſeemed oſſiciouſſy to inter- 


fe with, the internal policy, of France, and to be ſo affronting to 


the dignity, and fo. intruſive upon the  prerogatives of Lewis, to 


which his people were attached by the ſtrongeſt affection, that they 


never could be expected to ſubmit to them, _ * were re- 
Nr | 


| The 
— „ e JJ 
ene powers were ſolemmiy throughout his dominions. Article 3. Till 
bound not to make peace with Lewis till/he the eſtates of France were re-eſtabliſhed in 
. their ancient liberties; Ru Ons 


\ 
% 
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The events of the war im the courſe of two campaigns, if they © * 
a0 not- afford ſtrong arguments for deſpairing of final ſucceſs, yet * 


entirely-- overthrew. thoſe high Wt ebe mah had n 
the nation to enter into N... 


A variety of objections were Arte to W tlie frets nd of thei 
able opinions which the people had entertained concerning the force 
of the confederacy, and the characters of its members. The waver- 
ing affections and mercenary views of ſome. of the allied princes, 
the jarring intereſts; of the courts-to which they belonged, the dif- 
ferent languages, habits, and diſcipline of the united armies, and 
the competitions of their commanders, reduced the actual firength 
af the confederacy far below the computed ſtandard of the parties 
coneerned, and rendered their common ſucceſs extremely precarious 
and remote. The bigotry of the Roman catholic princes, whatever 
their profeſſions might be, made them, in reality, but little in- 
tereſted about the accompliſhment of thoſe: objects, - which more 
directly referred to the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion, and the 
detached” intereſt of proteſtant ſtates. None of the confederates, 
except the Engliſh, had kept faith with reſpect to the proportion af 
u ee were POE to an 10 che time 70 their OG 
upon We Pr r 

The 2 laid nen a val the ai expodient- of Loſes ſuſ- 
prefling men into the ſervice of the navy, were found, not only to — lay ow 
be injurious to the mercantile intereſts, but productive of inconve- e anton. 
niences, which exhauſted the patience of the great body of the 

people who ſurrounded the ſeat of government. The article of 

coals in particular became ſo ſearce and dear in the London market, 

that it was found neceſſary to iſſue a proclamation to exempt all 2ow July. 
nes noſed in the coal ane, from the ſervice of the _— 


were le to their rightful anthoriry ; 2 nent n *. were bound to continte 
ull all the towng were re-eſtabliſhed in their the war till the tax upon ſalt, and other un- 
Privileges. Articles iv. vi. vii. But what ap- reaſonable taxes and impoſitions, were abo- 
peared to be flill a more vague and imperti- liſhed for ever, Article v. 


Yy No 


— 


3 A oe us + 


=" „ TAE His Tron dE 1.104. 
© A * No leQuait fervizes had been performed by als Meer an tained che 


8 — misfortunes of individuals, and te flatter me pride 'of the nation. 
| Examples of corruption,  extrivagunce, and pecotaticn, brought to 
light by the commiſſioners of accounts, +ouſed the indignation of 
te people, and ſpread a diſtruſt and ſufpletou of every department 
ef government. It was found in particular, that the charges for the 
Engliſh troops exceeded the nominal muſter, and that even this 
maſter fell ſhort of the cotnplement of men voted by parliament. 
I appeared that ſome of the moſt lucrdtive places. were rendered 
Rill more fo, dtn URI: and wu cated 
offices annexed to their patronage *. 
1 e (inks. e eee ee eee ue beuten 
| the members of general diſcontent,” there were" offences, ich affected particalar 


orders and parties of men, and looſened theis attachment to the 
court and government. The (narrow prejudices! and jealous bigotry; 
| of many. leading menibets of the church, co operated, with other 
: cauſes, to ſpread in the natidu actemper_injuizons: to the reputation 
| and authority of the king His fond deſirt of entending reti- 
gious liberty e. a latent averſion to 
the eſtabliſhed church, -aggravateil by ingratitude t a claſs of men, 
whoſe reſiſtance to arbitrary power had prepared the way for his 
Acceſſion to the throne. William not only endured the peeviſſineſs 

and diſaffection of ſome of the biſhope, wich unenampled patience 

and moderation, but even purſued meaſures, hardly conſiſtent with 
4 | his perſonal ſafety, in order to reconcile. their affeftions, and to 
ſcreen them from the chaſtiſement of that government which they 
| aily inſulted. | He had ſtruggled, as we have ſeen, with his mi- 
| niſtry, to introduce a clauſe in the oath bill, for enempting the 
biſhops from obligations of which their conſciences did nos approve. 
Unſucceſsful in this attempt, he obtained authority from parliament 


= Journ. Commons, Oftaber, November, Diſaſters. ate Papers. r. W. . 
4 | 1696. . 90 97: N. 
| * Inquiry into the Cauſes of th preſet 12 | 
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do beſtow a modified proviſion, ont of che funds of the bilbopricks, 
upon thoſe; WhO were reſtrained: from exerciſing the duties of their 
functions by the fcruples of a tender conſcience. When the time 


allowed for taking the oaths to government had expired, he diſco- 
vered the moſt anxious defire to ſuſpend the execution of the law, 


aud for this purpoſe lord Rocheſter and fir John Trevor, who had 


| the confidence of the diſaffected biſhops, were employed to eonvetſe 


with them, and to obtain information, whether they would conſent 


to live peaceably, and to diſcharge the functions of their ' office, 
provided that an indulgence could be obtained from the parliament, 


EIT 
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They continued ſullen, obſtinate, and unmoved, either by the experi- 


ence of forbearance, or the hope of future favour. Many months 
had now elapſed fince they had become liable to the penalties of the 
law. Order, decency, and the interefts of religion, might well have 
juſtified a rigorous execution of it, when an event occurred which 
rendered lenity dangerous, and ſeverity indiſpenſible. A conſpiracy 
was diſcovered; with ſtrong circumſtances of fuſpicion, that ſome 
of the dergy, who had not taken the oaths, were acceſſary to 
it*, The anthority-of their office, and their ſacred character, gave 
them advantages over the prejudices and the coriſciences of the 
people, extremely hurtful to the eſtabliſhed | government; five of 


them, therefore, were at laſt nw of their offices, in terms of «ft February, 


the act of -parliament. 
This event may de conſidered as bois alee of a new Wees 
which had bergen 80 on the political tranſactions of Eng- 


22 Burnet, 1691. 


pretext of ſearching for ſeamen. The papers 


Lord Preſton, Mr. Aſhton, and Mr. 
Elliot, were, ſelected by the friends of James, 


i0 go over to France, and to concert meaſures | 


for his. xeſtoration, which was thought eaſily 
practicable during the abſence of William. 
Having hired a veſſel to the coaſt of France, 
the owner of it gave notice to the court 
- gothiPecember 1690. The veſſel was per- 
rere and aſterwards boarded, under 


LE 


and letters found in Aſhton's poſſeſſion, dif. 


covered that a plot had been carrying on for 


the reſtoration of James, and that ſome of 
the biſhops, clergy, and many of the nobi- 
lity, were concerned in it. Lord Prefton, 
Mr. Aſhton, and Mr. Elliot were tried, and 
the two former condemned. Preſton was exe · 


cuted, Mr. Aſhton pardoned ;*there was not 


ſufficient evidence to convict Elliot. 


land, 
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bnd. and upon the wecdkpdmdnt and ſtrength of parties during this 
and” the | ſucceeding | reign. Several of the : biſhops,” and a great 
number of the diſaſſected clergy, hitherto wavering and unde- 
termined, were, from this period, fixed in oppoſition to the revolu- 
tion and the act of ſettlement. A numerous body of the people, 
who venerated their character, and ſubmitted implicitly to their 
opinions, improperly confounded their intereſt with that of the 
religious eſtabliſhment, and conſidered the perſonal degradation of 


ſo many reſpeQable prelates as an alarming preſage of the danger, 


and approaching ruin of the church. A controverſial war ſoon 
commenced between thoſe of the clergy who were deprived, and 
thoſe . who continued in office. The former accuſed the civil 
government of a ſacrilegious invading the-rights of the eceleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction; an uſurpation more preſumptuous, and more injurious 
to religion, than any meaſure imputed to the abdicated king. While 
the acrimony and perſonal invectives, which both: parties adopted in 


the courſe of their diſputes”, weakened the reſpect due to the 
ſacred character, and gave a deep wound to the intereſts of religion; 


in the deprived clergy and their adherents, the members in oppo- 
ſition always found a ſtrong party, ready to forward their ichemes of 
perplexing and thwarting the meaſures of government. | 
From the various cauſes now explained, diſcontent begin to ſpread 
over the nation; but did not attain to ſuch force as to occaſion any 
material obſtruction to the political deſigns of the court. It was the 
cauſe of delaying, not of defeating the grant of ſupplies, in the next 
ſeſſion” of parliament. . Somewhat of the temper of the nation. was 


then diſcovered in the courſe of every debate; from which it be- 


came evident, that, in proportion as the war was prolonged or un- 
ſucceſsful, tho number and influence of its friends would decline. 


29 Warrington” s FUSE againſt arbitrary. of government 3 the ſuffering 
Power. party, occaſioned a proclamation, gth April, \ 
The 1 ith which. the meaſures. againſt ſeditious diſcourſes and libels. 


- - | The 
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The parliament, after ſeveral adjournments, met on the twenty- © 
ſecond of October. His majeſty- called their attention to the fucceſs 
of his arms in Ireland, as an earneſt of his future ſucceſs in pro- 


ſecuting the war with France. He recommended to them to dif- 
charge the arrears due to the army, which had reduced Ireland; and 
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wy... 
of the ſecond 
parliament. 


to provide a trop; fleet and army, both for nnn and offenſive | 


war... $3.3. | * ; 2 9 1. 21 47 (821 Is. BEEF RE "23: 4 . 


The commons agreed that a ſupply ſhould: be Nan ils AI 


ing on a. vigorous war againft France; but, notwithſtanding this 
ſeeming forwardneſs. to gratify his majeſty, ſeveral weeks were 'con- 


Back vard- 
neſs of the 
commons in 
granting ſup- 
plies. : 


ſumed in diſputes about the lifts of the armyij and other preliminary 


points; and it was not till the fourth of January one thouſand ſix 
hundred and ninety- two, that they reſolved upon the ſum of ono 


million nine hundred and thirty-five. thouſand ſeven hundred and 


eighty· ſeven pounds, as neceſſury for maintaining the land forces 
during that year. In the oourſe of the debates concerning the ſup- 
ply, every opporiunity-was erabraced: by the. party in. oppoſition, 
to re, reluctance to any augmentation of the army. The 
expence of a foreign war was grievouſly complained of, and it was 
aſſerted, that the pay of the army alone amounted to one half of the 
etirrent eaſh of the nation: that the war with France, if unſucceſsful; 
muſt bring immediate and irretrievable ruin upon Britain; and that 
no victories or acquiſitions, though correſponding to the-moſt ſan- 
guine expectations of the court, could poſſibly indemnify the nation 
for the immenſe waſte of blood and treaſure, by which they were to 
be purchaſed. The reſpect, due to the dignity and character of the 
king, was often violated by the party which eſpouſed theſe ſentiments. 


Their ill hu- 


His paſſion for a ſtanding army was imputed to other motives, than 


ee u_ of een the Power of W and it was 2 0 


* 
— 40 EL 


BY... After the ali * troops had been. ' Ranelagh, - 3 aſſured the Ss”, 


agreed upon, it was contended, that officers that they were provided for in the eſtimates of 
ſhould be underſtogd as included: though lord the . - Gro? 8 Debates, vol. x. p. 185. 


— 


nuated, 


859 
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CH A P, ansted, that the liheriies of the nation muſt de at the mercy r 


. lf 


1901. 


prince, -wha commanded: fxty-frve; thoukand ſoldiere, che eber 


| which the king bad ſpecified ad roquiſite for the: ſervice of the year 
The ſupplits, however, were rather zetarded than refirifed by theſe 
animadverſions. |. The ſum of one million five hundred and ſeventy- 


eight thouſand eight hundred and ninety · eight pounds was granted 
for the fleet, including the ordnance, and the expence of building 


docks at Portſmouth z\' which, added: to the ſupphy vatedforthe army, 


5 andere Me n g ec ee ee e 


or. of every party. The friends of did Thrrington ente rtained great 


thouſand ſix hundred and cighty-five pounds. 


An inquiry concerning the fleet, inffituted: ee ee 
Waere expectation, and termi nated in the 6041's hr 


honour, and che reproach of bis yaditerfaries. If the inactivit of 


the fleet ſhould appear to be owing:;:;to2 the; miſconduft of Ruiſſel. 
- who now commanded it, they would canfider this as n juſt retri- 


bution to that man, whoſe opinion, forwardly and. indelicately ob- 
truded, had impreſſed his ſovereign, ard many of the nation, with 
Wy fentiments unfavourable to Torrington.” Should: the- lame be found 


tb: reſt with thoſe-who were inveſted with: the truſt uf Gtting out the 


fleet, aud directing its ſervice, this would [exhibit an exact counler- 
part to the delay and contradiction of orders, which lord Torring- 
ton had repreſented as the cauſe of His misfortuna; and teach the 
authors of it, that diſgraoe and condemnation, though ſometimes 
transferred by ſuperior influence to the gyildeſs,| would at laſt fall 
upon the head of thoſe who had actually offended. The nation, as 
well as parties, felt theinſelves deeply ĩntereſted in the iſſue of this 
inquiry. The fleet, commanded by Ruſſel, had been equipped at 
great expence; 5 and, when joined by the Dutch, was far ſupe- 


rior to the French; and yet nothing had been perforined. But 


7 —— . & 


" Grey" 's Debates vol. x v. 175-6, Ke. 109 Jon. Commons, iich Nov. * 1692. 
though 
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Waugh Much tte was eshrulteh; and long and keen debates took © MA P. 


Place, yet no information was Stained; ſuMicient to ſabfiatnticte any ———— 
brimigal charge; eichbr agai nit he 0manderel or the coeiſtiones 3! 
di the ndmiratty. The want df fufbeient Arbagth, and of proviſions, 
vr che remiſfaeſt of the admiralty in fending orfiers, wore urged by 
che friends of Rullel; as the cauſe of the delay of 1ailing in the early 
part of the ſeaſon. Phe wdifappointment of the (blookade at Dunkink, | 
from which much had been expected, was imputed to the Dutch 
fleet, which had refuſed to ect nd the opor¹,jiſ of the Engliſh 
The peculiar good fortune and dexterity of the French, in avoiding 
an engagement, was the apology made by the Engliſh admiral, for 
diſappointing the nation of the victory and glory, which they had 
N from the ſuperiority of their fleet. 

The detection of extravagance, and of abuſes in the army and 
public offices, were not only animadverted upon in the courſe of the 
debates upon the ſupplies; but induced the commons, with great 
propriety, to introduce ſeveral bills for retrenching the ſalaries of 
office, and for preventing future abuſes of the revenue. Theſe bills, 
however, were either rejected by the lords, or clogged with ſuch 
amendments as tended to defeat their very purpoſe. A bill for 
aſcertaining the commiſſions and ſalaries” of judges, and rendering 
them independent, began in the commons, and paſſed both houſes; 
but the king refuſed his aſſent to it. The declining influence or 
the crown, unequal to the vigorous proſecution of meafures of the 
| higheſt national concern, as well as the dread of conſpiracies which 
broke out at this time, were apologies for withholding the royal 
aſſent from a bill efſential to the pure diſpenſation of juſtice “. 


Bills to check 
abuſes in the 
revenue aud 
public offices. 


from any place in the gift of the crown above 
500 l. ſhould be applied to the charge of the 
war, 23d December. So far were the com- 


Journ. Com-. 


32 Grey's Debates, vol. x. 
Lives of the Ad- 


mons, 16th, &c. November. 
mirals, vol. ii. p. 346. 


3* The principal of theſe were, that the 
payment of the forces ſhould tally with the ac- 
tual muſter. Journ, Commons, 14th Decem- 
ber. A bill againſt buying and ſelling offices, 
17th December. That all the profits ariſing 

5 10 | 


mons conſiſtent in their plans of economy, 
that they contrived to force upon the lords, a 
bill for continuing the commiſſioners of ac- 
counts, by tacking it to a money bill; 23d Dec, 


32 * Burnet, 1691, 
The 
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EST! The Arrength and influence of parties continued through this 
— — ſeſſion, almoſt in the ſame proportion, as in the two preceding ones. 


. 
ence of the 


= 


His majeſty, after the concluſion of it on the twenty- fourth of 
February one thquſand fix hundred and ninety-two, threw addi- 
tional weight into the ſcale of the Tories, by admitting the earls of 
Rocheſter and Ranelagh, lord Cornwallis, and fir Edward Seymour, 
into the privy council. The carl of Pembroke was made pri vy ſeal, 
lord Cornwallis a commiſſioner of the admiralty, and ſir Edward 
| - Seymour a commiſſioner of the treaſury: | Beer Dach Hoi. [32 
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Motives with Lewis for unn, an 2 of. England. nene 
. it —Prugence and Afi vity f Queen Mary. Ihe united Fleets of 
E „gland and Holland obtain 4 complete Victomy.— The People. ai & ſatisfied: 
"*LThe Intereſt of the Confederacy declines bort | Account, of Campaign 
692 —Canſes of the Decline of . William's Influence in England, — Meet. 
"ing of the fourth Seſton of - the ſecond Parliament. complaint made 5 
certain Lord for baving been iegally committed. Tbe King 4 [charges 
them. Motion in the Houſe f Lords, for à joint Committee to give the 

10 King Advice —alarming to the Court —rejeted.— Articles of Advice pro- 

_ Poſed by both Houſes ſeparately, —Refleftions, made by Oppoſition, on the 

_ Condudtt of the King, and thoſe employed by him. —The:Temper of the Par 

. liament becomes more favourable to the Court. —ExpeRations of the Whigs." 
— Breach between the two Houſes occaſioned by an Inquiry about the Miſ. 

_ Carriages at Sea.—A Conference between them.—The Lords propeſe. to 44. 
ie oſs themſelves. — A Bill for triennial Parliaments —paſſes both _ Houſes —: 

rejected by the King. — Changes in public Offices. ——Campaign 1693. Par- 
tial Changes in Adminiſtration. Meeting of the Vſth Seſfion of the ſe 

, cond Parliament. —Inguiry into the Miſcarriages at Ka.— Corruption 4. 
covered. Lord Falkland ſent to the Tower. —Liberal Supplies granted. 

be King refuſes bis Aſent to @ Place Bill. —Cauſes of the C ompliance 
F all Parties with the Court during this Seſgton.— Preferments in fa-' 
vour of the Whigs.—Meeting of the fixth Seffion of the ſecond Parlia - 
ment.— An Af for triennial Parliaments. Supplies. —Death of Queen 
Mary. Her Charader.— Tbe Hopes. of the Friends of James excited. — | 
Inquiry into the Proſecution of the Gentlemen in Lancaſhire, Juſpered of. 


4 Conſpiracy againſt Government, — Di cover of rs: —Partliament 
PR 


＋ no period in the reign of William were his affairs more eri- © H A P. 
tical than after his departure for the continent, in the interval | _ZY 
between the third and fourth ſeſſion of the ſecond parliament, From 5% _ 
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diſaffection, inttigue, und e 
Beſides the number and influence of James's correſpondents, many 


Ned with motives induced the French king to attempt more bold and direct 


Lewis for at- 


tempting an 
invaſion of 
England. 


Preparations 
for it. 


rich April. 
24h April. 


exertions in his behalf; and even flattered him with the proſpect 
of making a ſucceſeful invaſion upon the coaſt of England. The 
troops tranſported from Ireland, agrecadly to the treaty of Limerick, 
brought a conſiderable addition to the French army, It was ſuſpected 
that a deſcent upon the coaſt of France was intended by the Eogliſh 
fleet, which ſuggeſted to Lewis the anticipation. of the fame plan, as 
moſt effectual for averting the danger with which he himſelf was 
threatened. He had found, from the experience of two campaigns, 
that the wealth and force of England were the ſinews of the grand 
alliance. There remained therefore no hope of weakening or de- 
ſtroying it, but by the ſeparation of England; and no hope of ef- 
fecting that ſeparation, but by the dethroning of William. The 
breach between him and the whigs, the notorious predilection of the 
tories, now in adminiſtration, for the hereditary ſucceſſion, and, above 
all, the aſſurance of diſaffection in the fleet, encouraged the moſt 
ſanguine expectation from an attack upon England, conducted by 
James in perſon 

In order to accompliſh this deſign, the French ſhips at Breſt 
and Toulon were fitted out with uncommon. expedition: all the 
privateers were recalled, and an embargo. laid upon the merchant- 
men, for the more ſpeedy and effetnal manning the navy. Not 
leſs than eight or ten thouſand: troops were moved from the interna} 
garriſons to Normandy and Guienne. King James directed his friends 
in England to carry on correſponding preparations, and to put them- 
ſelves in a poſture to ſecond the French troops upon their landing. 
Early in the ſpring he left Saint Germains and came to Caen, and 


afterwards to La Hogue, that he might be in readineſs to fail with 
the French fleet; and finally, a declaration was publiſhed by him, 


Life of James, 1692. Hiſtoire de France, tom. ii. 


expreſſed 
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expreſſed in ſuch terms, as ſevined ben calculated — the re C 5 A r. 
ſolutions of his friends, and to convert or intimidate his enemies — 
The vigilance, prudence, and compoſure of queen Mary, Gone 4 3 
with conſpicuous luſtre in this ſeaſon of danger. The Beet was = 

equipped with wonderful celerity ; the army was augmented, the mi 

litia called out, three regiments were brought from Holland, which, 
with thoſe already in England, were encamped near Portſmouth. 
The parliameut was ſummoned to meet for the diſpatch of buſineſs. 245 May. 
By a ſeaſonable mixture 'of terror and confidence, held out by the 

court to the enemies of government, ſome were overawed, and others 

allured to fidelity, in the diſcharge of the important traſt committed 
to them. For, while warrants were iſſued againſt the notoriouſly 
diſaffected, many of the officers in the navy, and failors, who had been 
wavering, were overcome by the kind and generous affurances with 

which the queen profeſſed to rely upon their fidelity and honour *. 

Theſe meaſures, ſeconded by no common ſhare of good fortune, The waited 
delivered England from the imminent danger of foreign invaſion, = 
and internal conſpiracy. The combined fleets joined ſooner than ts = 
was expeQed, were greatly ſuperior to the fleet of France, and ob- w7- 
tained a complete victory. But though this victory fruſtrated the 19 May. 
immediate views of James, and diffuſed a tranſient gleam of joy over 
the Engliſh nation, naturally captivated with ſplendid exploits, yet it 
did not promote ſuch important and durable effects, either with reſpect 
to domeſtic tranquillity, or foreign ſucceſs, as were expected by the 
court. As ſoon as the tumult of popular joy had ſubſided, 'critical 
inquiries ate de ſtate of public affairs were reſumed, and complaints 


The people 
driflatzzacd. 


S we anita government : he promiſes, A 
confidence in the affections of his ſubjects, tions, to pardon all who ſhall return to their 
and reminds them of the ſevere treatment duty: he enpages to maintain the church of 
he had met with from the prigce of Orange England, aud recommends to parliament to 
and the convention. He mentions the m allo liberty of conſcience. 
op which Zoghon mad e 102 Barade/ + 20. 
return to her duty. He prohibits his ſubjects Lives of the Admiral rol. i ii. 
do pay any taxes for the ſupport of an uſurped 2 3 


2 2 2 muttered. 1 
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CE. muttered, becauſe victory had not been complete, in proportion to 
. the ſuperiority of the Engliſh and Dutch; nor purſued with wiſdom 


of the con- 


being impoſſible to refit the French fleet again during that ſeaſon, the 


and vigour. The people were not ſatisfied; becauſe a deſcent upon 
the coaſt of France had not been attempted. The victory at La 
Hogue, in ſome reſpeQs, was injurious to the Britiſh trade; for it 


failors were employed in privateers, which ſwrarmed on every coaſt 
and committed daily depredations on the merchant ſhips*, ' 
Other cauſes increaſed the number of thoſe who were diflatisfied 
with the continental war. The ſpirit and power of the confederacy 
were declining. , Pope Innocent the Twelfth, ſo far from inheriting 
the reſentments of his predeceſſor, Innocent the Eleventh, againſt 
France, was decoyed by her artful addreſs, to employ. his apoſtolic 
influence with Spain and with the emperor, in order to perſuade 
them to ſheathe the ſword, and give peace to Europe. He inter- 
ceded for the States and princes of Italy, who complained. of the op- 


preſſive exactions of the Imperial army; and gave his ſanction to 
negociations for bringing about a defenſive league among them, 
againſt the confederate princey*. Tempting offers were held out by 
France, to detach the duke of Savoy! from the alliance, and were 


reliſted,” only while, the allies had it in their power to retain him 
by more advantageous terms. The elettor of Saxony embraced 
the opportunity, afforded him by the preſent embarraſſed ſtate of 
the emperor's affairs, of -reſenting ſome ſlight affronts he had for- 


merly received from him, and of withholding his troops from the 
confederate army. Tbe king of Sweden was alſo] back ward in fur- 


niſhing his ſtipalated reinforcement. The influence of the Lou- 


veſtein faction began to revive by the intrigues of Lewis, and mar- 
red; the alacrity and unanimity with which the States had entered 


into the war. The perſonal diligence and ability of king William 
alone compenſated for thats adyantagesy 'by bringing! over new ſup- 


5 \ Doris: - 8 = Memoirs of Kurope, 
: > 0 pes 
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plies of ſtrength to the confederacy, and animating the "vigour Ind C A 1 . 


reſolution, of all its members. As he had” been the inſtrument of 
fixing the duke of Hanover and the eleQoriof Saxony, in the in- 
tereſt of the confederates, ſo to his prudent counſel was aſcribed the 
appointment of the elector of Bavaria to be governor of the Spaniſh 
Netherlands; à meafure which, by transferring: into Flanders a con- 
© fiderable portion of the treaſure and force of his electorate, put it into 
a better poſture of defence, while the influence, derived from his 
official connexion with Spain, was employed to promote ſuch a ſuc- 
ceſſion to that b Was as was Ae to the views of William 
and the confederates?; © 7 9 OD 

The campaign of one oak When hundred and ninety-two did 
not diminiſh the diſcontents, or raiſe the hopes, of the nation. Namur, 
one of the ſtrongeſt cities in Flanders, ſurrendered'to the French king. 
William, at the head of the principal army of the confederates, attacked 
the French, commanded by Luxembourg, near Steenkirk. The French 
kept the field: the loſs of the allies amounted to above five thouſand 
killed and wounded. Upon the Rhine the duke of Wirtemburg was 
ſarpriſed in bis camp, near Edelſheim, by the marquis de Lorges. 
A thouſand of his men were killed, he himſelf made a priſoner, and 


the neighbouring country of the States laid under contributions. 


The ſucceſs of the allies was not ſufficient. to counterbalance theſe 
loſſes. In Flanders, à few villages in the poſſeſſion of the French 


the former campaign. The duke of Savoy opened the campaign 
with great activity; he entered Dauphine, and had made himſelf 
maſter of Ambrun and Gap, when he was ſeized. with the ſmall- 


pox, which obliged his army to retire and evacuate the places they 
had taken. A ftrong ſuſpicion that he availed himſelf of the pretext 


of diſeaſe to ſpare France, depreſſed the ſpirits of the allies, more 


than they bad been raiſed by his former exploits and PAY. . 


7 Ralph, LK 6 yaw te. Burnet. 1 8 
> Lifeof William, Hiſtoire de France. Monthly Mercury. 


were bombarded. | In Spain, things remained in the fame ſtate as in 


1. 
1692. 


Auguſt. 
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eur. | The perſoal ipllvence of Willam, and the attachment of lis Eng- 
— Un ſubjecds. continued to decline during the ſummer one thouſand 
Set the fix hundred and ninety-two. Thoſe meaſures which he purſued, in 


declme of 


Wilen, compliance with neceflity, it muſt be admitted, were oſten of an 

— ambiguous complexion, and might, according to the prejudices of 

ſpectators, be traced to che love of power, or the didates of wiſdom. 

Of this nature was his oppoſition to ſome of thoſe bills, which were 

introduced in the true ſpirit of the revolution; and which ſeemed 

eſſential, in a more ſettled tate of government, to the pure admini- 

ſtration of juſtice. A bill for amending the laws with reſpect to 

treaſon, a bill for controlling the extravagant prerogatives of the 

court of chancery, and for eſtabliſhing the independence of the 

judges, were defeated, by the indirect influence, or open negative, of 

the king. This unwillingneſs, which he diſcovered to extend the 

liberty of the ſubjeQ, was ĩmputed to the ſame principles and temper, 

which had generated the grieyances of the former reign. ' The em- 

ployment of perſons who had been odious inſtruments of the worſt 

= meaſures, and the example of ſeverity in the trials of lord Preſton, 

| and Mr. Aſhton, were produced as corroborating evidences of the 

arbitrary diſpoſition” of William. Nor were thefe circumſtances 

more offenſive, than the . diſtinguiſhed confidence with which he 

treated his Dutch and foreign officers*. All theſe cauſes of diſ- 

content were foſtered” by the enemies of adminiſtration, and circu- 

lated in publications, which, in number and aerimony of ſtyle, ex- 

ceeded all r ROTns Knee che re- 
volution 


» Thisconduftof William, proceeding partly . 
from the prejudices of his education, ſeems at raries of the military profeſſion, it may be 
the ſame time to have been juſtifiable from con | queſtioned if there was another Engliſh officar 
fiderations of uſefulneſs and expediency. The fit to be intruſted with an independent com- 
long continuance of peace in England previ- mand. 
ous to the revolution, occaſioned a real want , ** Publications of the Times. - Somers's 
of accompliſhed and experienced commanders. Collections. State Papers, T. W. 
Carte ho aa e off eve orbit | 
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The coalition of individuals/ and parties, hitherts Spelle and is. C BA 7. 
6 AIRY gave a deep wound to the influence of the crown, be- — 


fore the opening of the fourth ſeſſion of the ſecond parliament. In 
the two firſt ſeſſions of this parliament, diviſiohs in both houſes were 


regulated, in a great meaſute, by the motives and principles of 


party; and whigs' and tories ranged themſelves, with more exactneſs 
and conſiſtency, under their reſpective ſtandards. 
and whigs out of doors, had of late eoneurred in arraigning the mea- 
ſures of government, and the conduct of the king, fo the whig 
members, and the tories out of place, oſten ſtood upon the ſame 
ground, and ceincided in opinion upon thoſe queſtions which came 


under the diſcuſſiom of parliament. The diſcrimination of parties 


grows more faint, atid their animofities more languid, in proportion 
to the diſtance from a general election. On the approach of that 
event, members of the ſame party affocfate and conſult together, and 
reciprocally impart a 2eal for their common principles. Rival can- 
didates find it cheir intereſt, during a a canvas, to cheriſh every idea 


calculated to impreſs their electors with the opinion of their wide 


and irreconcilable oppoſition. From repeated promiſes and decla- 
rations, they often catch an enthuſiaſm for the principles of their 
party, and engage, perhaps ſincerely, to ſupport them; but when 
intercourſe with their conſtituents becomes leſs neceſſary and fre- 
quent, various circumſtances co- operate to abate the ardour, and 
confound the diſtinction of parties. Queſtions often occur, in which 
their principles and political intereſts are at variance. Some adhere 


to their principles, others, perhaps the greater number, fall in with 


thoſe meaſures which tend to ſecure the pre- eminence, or gratify the 
reſentment of their party. On ſuch occaſions the influence of party 
is impaired, both by internal diviſion, and by the loſs of reputation. 
The miniſtry, the parliament, and parties, were all, at this period, 
in yew a ſituation, as to exhibit the full operation of thoſe cauſes 
| 4 which 


As the jacobites, ' 


6 We * 
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* 5 N . a tendeney to Saen dene. and reconcile Girl as as 


Wee 
2 7 Another ſeſſion. K this. i was opened on W the 1 of 
ſeſſion of the Noybniber.: The. king chanked them for the ſupplies he bad for- 
9 merly received, and expreſſed his hope, that they would continue 
- - thar advice and aſſiſtance; and take, the, moſt proper meaſures for ſup- 
porting their common intereſts againſt the exceſſive power of France, 

He mentioned the victory at ſea, as gipun⁰d of joy, and wiſhed that the 
ſucceſs by land had been apſwerable/to ix. | The diligence. of France, 
in. repairing. her fleet and augmenting, her- armies; Was urged as a + 
_ reaſon, for maintaining the forces of England entire, and granting 
ſuitable ſupplies. , A deſcent upon the, coaſt of, France was propoſed, 
and fuch care Agent promiſed, as wexe FRAY to. ors 
ſuceels, DO nos. 1111 J [111 
This en was opened i in both "RFC with evident 1 
of. diſreſpe& to, the court. Circumſtances triyial, and apparently 
unworthy of record, often indicate. the temper; both. of individuals 
and ſocieties more expreſzly, than thoſe intereſting facts which better 
© ſupport, the dignity of hiſtory, Parliament met, as has been 
obſerved, on the fourth of November, the anniverſary of the king's 
\ birth-day, and of his arrival on the coaſt of England; 3 A day, 
which ſeemed to call for ſome external teſtimony of gratitude and 
reſpect to their deliverer. So far, however, was it from being 
diſtinguiſhed, that both houſes adjourned for ſeveral days, and the 
lords, after meeting. again, inſtead of conſidering the king's ſpeech, 
entered with great heat upon che defence of their privileges. 
Complaint | This ſubject was brought before them by a complaint of the lords 


ain forks for Huntington, Scarſdale, and Marlborough, who had been committed 


oe 2 to the Tower upon the ſuſpicion of treaſon. © The ground of. their . 
. _=m_ complaint was, that information bad not been given againſt them 
on the oath of two. witheſſes, according to aw. and that, at the 
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beginning of Michaelmas term, they were continued under bail, 
though the parliament was ſoon to meet. After various debates 
and reſolutions paſſed by the lords, the king prudently diſcharged 
the priſoners; in order to remove a ſubject which was likely to be 
made a handle of violent meaſures againſt the court. It muſt have 
been painful to him upon this occaſion to find, that apparent ingra- 
titude towards Marlborough, whom he knew to be treacherous, 
contributed not only to weaken the intereſt of the court in the 

houſe of lords, but to impair his reputation among the people 

The king in his ſpeech had mentioned the advice of his parlia- 
ment, as well as their aſſiſtance. The party in oppoſition in both 
houſes clung to this expreſſion, and annexed to it ſuch a latitude of 
interpretation, as might authoriſe the moſt ſevere and pointed cen- 
ſures of the meaſures of the court. It was moved in the houſe of 
lords, that a joint committee of both houſes ſhould be appointed 
to confer concerning the ſtate of the nation, and to conſider what 
advice they ought to give the king. The ſimilarity of this meaſure 
to that which had been adopted, upon the diſſolution of govern- 
ment, in the reign of Charles I., as well as its obvious conſequences, 
filled the court with the higheſt alarm. As the objects to which it 
referred were indefinite, and arbitrarily ſelected, it might eaſily be 
employed as a warrant for intruding into the moſt delicate and 
retired departments of government, while the reſtricted number of 
a committee, comprehending the authority of both houſes, would 


m Journ. Lords, 5th and 14th November. from their true ſubſcriptions. The villainy 
#2 Theſe lords had been ſent to the Tower was detected to the ſatisſaction of the privy 
upon the accuſation of one Young, a man of council by Sprat, biſhop of Rocheſter, when 
an infamous character, who had himſelf been confronted with Blackhead, the aſſociate of 
committed to priſon for forgery. With the Young, State Trials. 
aſſiſtance of another priſoner, he framed an The confinement of Marlborough after.this 
aſſociation againſt government, to which he detection had an ill appearance, but there was 
annexed the ſubſcriptions of Saliſbury, Marl- too good reaſon for it, as is evident from the 
borough, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the diſcoveries lately publiſhed in Mr. Macpher- 
biſhop of Rocheſter, &c. in characters ſo like ſon's State Papers, See chap. xv. 
their hand - writing, as not to be diſtinguiſhable £1 
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give unanimity ih vigour to their proceedings. The utmoſt influ- 
ence of the court was exerted, and with difficulty procured: the 


rejection of this motion, by u majority of two votes 


But though it was over-ruled, yet the ſubje& of giving advice 
was, from time to time, reſumed in both houſes, and became ex- 


tremely vexatious to the king, as it proved a vehicle for convey- 
ing the moſt diſreſpectful inſinuations with regard to his meaſures 
and attachments. It was reſolved by the commons, that his ma- 
jeſty ſhould be adviſed, to fill up ' vacancies among the general 
officers with fuch only as were natives of his dominions; to con- 
ſtitute commiſſioners of the admiralty perſons of known experience 
in maritime affairs; and to employ in his councils: ſuch perſons 


only, whoſe 2 * them to ſtand by his rights — 
the late king James | 


The ſubjects contained. in tlie addreſs of the lords were not leſs 
perſonal, and ftill more offenſive to the king. They prayed that 
no foreigner ſhould be of the board of ordnance, or keeper of ſtores 
in the Tower of London; that the chief governor of the Engliſh 
forces under the king ſhould be a ſubje& born in their majeſties 
dominions; and that he would be pleaſed to give the precedency to 
Engliſh officers, and to leave in England, for the defence of the 
kingdom, none but Engliſhmen *, 

In the courſe of the debates on thefe reſolutions, illiberal — 4 
tions were thrown out againſt the foreign generals. All the calami- 


ties and diſappointments the nation had ſuffered during the war, 


were imputed to the prevalence of a foreign influence, and the 
defeat of the confederate army at Steenkirk ; particularly, to the miſ- 
conduct of count Solmes. The tate of alliances, and the reports of the 
commiſſioners of W laid before the houſe of commons ry 


1 Journ. Lords, 3 7th December. 


74 Journ. Commons, November, December, paſſim, and 11th January 1693. 
15 Journ. . 18th February 1693. 
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in the ſeſſion, ſuggeſted materials for cenſuring the conduct of the 
allies, the exorbitant expences of the war, and the miſmanagement 
of the public funds, While James, it was ſaid, had been ruined 
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by ſubmitting his affairs to the direction of men deſtitute of prin- 


ciple, William followed the advice of miniſters who had avowed 
the moſt dangerous principles; and that the conſtitution was in 
effect changed, while the moſt important meaſures were directed by 


a few, obſequious to the arbitrary pleaſure of the king, without the 


participation of the privy council, who were his natural and re- 
ſponſible adviſers, | 


Notwithſtanding the determined face of hoſtility to the court, with 


which both houſes had entered upon the public buſineſs, yet they 
not only deſiſted from the profecution of harſh meaſures, but diſ- 
played inſtances of a; compliance, highly gratifying. to the king. 
Several bills for retrenching the influence of the court proved abor- 
tive. The ſupplies, though for ſome time delayed, amounted to 
the ſum of five millions feven hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. 


The fame land force was continued, and the navy conſiderably 


augmented. This change in the temper of parliament, and the 
final triumph of the court, are to be aſcribed to great induſtry and 


The temper 
of the parlia- 
ment be- 
comes more 
favourable to 
the court. 


addreſs on the part of the king, aſſiſted by a concurrence of fortu- 


nate events. He now began to perceive the neceſſity of throwing 
himſelf again into the arms of the Whigs, who ſlackened their oppo- 
ſition upon the intimation of their approgching Proreminenee, Lord 


15 Grey's Debates, vol. x. p. 252, &c. 

7 The fate of the bill for amending the laws 
reſpecting treaſon was remarkable: after be- 
ing purſued with great zeal by oppoſition, it 
was not only dropped, but made the founda- 
don of a bill for the better preſervation of his 
majeſty*s perſon. 

The complaiſance of the commons, with re- 
ſpect to the bill for aſcertaining the ſalaries of 
judges, was ftill more unaccountable. It had 
+ Paſſed both houſes in the laſt ſeſſion, and was 


rejected by the negative of the king. As it had 
3A 2 


1 
originated with the commons, their honour 
particularly affected by its rejection. Here 


then they had an opportunity of contending 


againſt the crown with every advantage; the 


ſtrength of their cauſe, the approbation of their 


conſtituents, their” former ſucceſs, thwarted 


only by a meaſure which the king durſt not re - 


peat, without lofing more than he could gain; 


Expectatiom 
of the whigs, 


yet this bill was thrown out by the commons 


after a ſecond reading. Journ. Commons, 
17th December. 


Sunderland, 
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W "1 "oy Sunderland, whoſe political talents obliterated {iiriacr cri inality, 

—— had now infinuated himſelf into the confidence of their leaders, and 
1692. , 

- proved a ſucceſsful agent for the king, by ſoftening the violence, 

amen nt arid reconciling the affections, of that party. A breach between 

wo houſes, the lords and commons, oceaſioned by an inquiry into naval affaire, 


2 interrupted that unanimity which ſubſiſted between them, and at laſt 


fcarrieves eugroſſed that "zeal which was at firſt devoted to the depreſſion of 
at (ca. the court. After the victory at La Hogue,' the inaQtivity of the 
Engliſh fleet, during the remainder of the ſeaſon, exceedingly diſ- 

appointed and provoked the nation. All parties agreed, that there 

had been ſome miſmanagement, though on whom it was chargeable 

a diverſity of opinions prevailed, ſome aſcribing it to the com- 

manders, and others to the court of admiralty. The houſe of 

11th Nor. commons, by a vote of thanks to admiral Ruſſel, diſcovered a pre- 
-  cipitate and partial approbation, which involved the eenſure of the 

earl of Nottingham, who conducted the naval department; and was 
therefore ſuppoſed to be anſwerable for that miſmanagement, of 
which Ruſſel was thus virtually acquitted. The lords, exaſperated 
by the vote of the commons, ſhewed the moſt anxious concern to 
Ab, 10h, ꝛ9th vindicate the earl of Nottingham. To accompliſh/ this with a ſtrict 
December. regard to juſtice, they exnmited the various orders which had been 
iſſued by the admiralty, and the ſeveral letters which had paſſed 

upon the ſubject of 'theſe orders between lord Nottingham and 
Ruſſel; after which they came to a reſolution, that an account of 

their proceedings, together with the papers on which they were 

founded, ſhould. be ſent to. the other houſe, thereby inſinuating 
that the commons had decided without information. The commons, 
angry-at a reſolution which implied ſuch an impeachment, repeated 
their approbation of admirat Rufſeh, and declared, that, during the 

laſt ſummer's expedition, he had. acquitted himſelf with fidelity, 

acth Dee. Eeourage, and conduct. The lords demanded a conference. With 


„ 
* __ this 
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this demand the commons complied ; but in a way ſtill more con- 
temptuous and irritating, than if they had refuſed it; for they in- 
ſtructed their commiſſioners to make no reply to any arguments, 
\ and only to report what they heard. It was probably in reſent- 
ment of this diſreſpectful treatment, that the lords made an attempt 
to interfere with the commons in a department, which the latter had 
always conſidered as their ſole and peculiar province. When the bill 
for the land tax was brought up to the houſe of lords, it was moved 
and carried, that the lords ſhould aſſeſs themſelves, and name a col- 
lector of their own *. This amendment was rejected by the com- 
mons with great heat, and a conference demanded upon it; and 


propoſe to 
aſſeſs them- 


ſelves. - 


though the amendment was defended with ability, yet the emergency | 


of the ftate, and the diſapprobation of the people, obliged the ma- 
jority in the houſe to recede from it, and afford a new triumph to 
the commons. 


This fluctuation of ſentiments, apparent from the conduct of indivi- 
duals and of parties, excited great complaints of corruption, and con- 
vinced both houſes, that ſome meaſures were neceſſary to maintain the 
purity and reputation of parliament. A bill for this purpoſe having 
paſſed the houſe of commons, and been thrown out only by two 
votes in the houſe of lords, oppoſition was again encouraged to in- 
troduce another to the ſame effect in the upper houſe *. The ſub- 


"2 Ralph, vol. ii. p. 397. Burnet and all 


under him, were exceedingly diſpoſed to ex- 
the whig hiftorians have added their teſtimoqy 


» aggerate the difficulties of the expedition, and 


in behalf of Ruſſel, to that of the commons; 
and the Author of the Lives of the Admirals 
has adopted their views, vol. n. p- 367. 375. 

From the papers produced in that inquiry it 
appears, that though a deſcent upon the coaſt 
of France, as planned by the miniſtry, was at- 
tended with difficulties of which they were not 
aware; and that, in ſome inftances, their in- 
ſtructions to the commanders were long delay- 
ed, and after all were not perſpicuous ; yet, on 
the other hand, Ruffel, and the commanders 


the errors of the miniſtry. They did not 
make the exertions which were in their power, 
and alleged the moſt frivolous excuſes in 
their vindication. From late diſcoveries there 
is too much reaſon to ſuſpect the conduct of 
Ruſſel at that period. See chap. xv. 

#2 Journ, Lords, 16th Jan. 

* Burnet. 


2> Journ, Commons, 22d Dec. Journ. 
Lords, zd Jan. 


19th Jan. 


A bill for tri- 
ennial parlia- 


ments. 


\ 


fance 
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——— three years, and a ſeſſion held every year. The efforts of the court 


Mes Both could not prevent its paſling in both houſes ; and the king, appre- 
henſive of its reducing the power of the crown, was forced to have 
rejected by recourſe to the unpopular method of ſuppreſſing it by his negative. 
"This ſeſſion of parliament was concluded on the fourteenth of March. 
Changes in Admiral Ruſſel was diſmiſſed from his majeſty's ſervice on the 
twenty; fourth of January, and the command of the fleet given to 
admirals Killigrew, fir Ralph Delaval, and fir Cloudefley Shovel. Sir 
John Lowther, Henry Prieſtman, lord viſcount Falkland, ſir Robert 
Rich, fir Ralph Delaval, were appointed lords commiſſioners of the 
admiralty. Although this choice was ſuppoſed to have been directed 
by lord Nottingham, yet a greater intereſt was thrown into the ſcale 
zd March. of the whigs, by putting the great ſeal into the hands of fir John 
Sommers, and appointing fir John Trencherd ſecretary of ſtate. As 
| ſome compenſation to Ruſſel, as well. as to avert the reſentment of 
his friends, he was appointed treaſurer of the houſchold. 
— The confederate armies were chiefly employed in a defenfive war 
during the campaign of 1693. In the Netherlands, Charleroy and 
Huy were taken by Louxembourg. In the Palatinate, Heidelberg, 
May. Spire, Manheim, and Frankendale fell into the hands cf the French 
| army under the marquis de Lorges. The marſhal Lousembourg 
attacked the allies commanded by king William in their camp near 
Joly. Landen. The advantage of the ground, over- rated by the latter, 
induced him to decline the advice of his generals, to retreat. His 
army, though compelled to give way to fupenor numbers, made a 
brave reſiſtance, and diſappointed the enemy of the fruits expected 
from their victory. The confederates loſt ſeven thouſand men, and 
count Solmes, an experienced general. In Piedmont, the alles, com- 
OQtober. manded by the duke of Savoy, were defcated by the French, under 
the marſhal de Catinat. Marſhal de Noailles took poſſeſſiom of Roſes, 
May. a ſeaport town in Catalonia. The ſucceſs of the French fleet, as it 
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was the Jeſs expected, was the more mortifying to Engiand. The C-B * 
French had not only refitted their ſhips, but made a conſiderable ad- ee 
dition to their navy, by arming the largeſt merchantmen. The loſs 12 855 
of trading veſſels to England exceeded that of any former year: | 
eighty of them, amounting to one million ſterling, were taken and 
deſtroyed, off Cape Saint Vincent's, by the Toulon ſquadron. Two 
Dutch ſhips of war and one Engliſh, belonging to the united fleets 
under admiral Rook, fell into the hands of the enemy. Four of the 
largeſt Smyrna ſhips, and one Dutch man of war, were burned or 
ſunk at Gibraltar; and ſeveral Engliſh and Dutch ſhips deſtroyed by 
the French fleet at Malaga. Saint Maloes was bombarded by captain 
Bembow, which was the occaſion of alarm and terror, rather than 
of any material injury to the enemy. To conclude the diſaſters of 
this campaign, fir Francis Wheeler, who had been ſent out, early in the 
ſeaſon, with a ſquadron againſt the French iflands in the Weſt Indies, 
was repulſed in ſeveral attacks, and many of his men periſhed by . 
ſickneſs, as well as by the ſword *. 


Such accumulated lofſes could not fail to Abc the nation. In 
former campaigns ſome ingredients of proſperity had been inter- 
mingled with misfortunes, and contributed to alleviate the = 
appointments, and ſuſtain the fainting hopes, of the people; 
now, every element, and every region exhibited W and — 


grace. 


When the king returned to England, he found it neceſſary to make 28h oa. 


a partial change in adminiſtration, in order to blunt the weapons of — of in 


oppoſition, whetted by the ill ſucceſs of his affairs. Admiral Ruſſel, — 
whoſe cauſe the whigs had eſpouſed, was again appointed to the com- 
mand of the fleet, and the earl of Nottingham was diſmiſſed from 

his office of ſecretary of ſtate *. The 


?3 Life of William, vol. ii. Hiſtoire de the direction and influence of James. < James,” 
France. Lives of the Admirals, vol. ii. ſays he, ** requeſted admiral Ruſſel, who had 
*The reſtoration of Ruſſel to the command <« continued his communications with the court 
of the fleet, is imputed by Mr. Macpherſon to of St. Germains, to cudearour to procure 
« the 


12 
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© H A P: The king met his parliament on the ſeventh of November. He 
| w—— regretted their loſſes by land and by ſea: the former he imputed to 
Meeting of the ſuperior force of the enemy; the latter he ſtyled miſcarriages, 
7 and promiſed his endeavours to bring the authors of them to puniſh- 
3 ment. He urged the neceſſity of increaſing the land and naval oo 
which muſt require a liberal ſupply. 


«+ the ce of the Best. Fo delfel him ll Ml Hs Jacks, l i be mee 
40 to ſuppreſs his reſentment for his late diſ- the French fleet he muſt fight them; and the 
* grace. He intreated him to command his fatal experience James had acquired of Ruſ- 
” OT to regulate his conduct with pra- fel's adherence to this reſolution when he de- 
« dence andreſerve,and to raiſeno enemies that feated the French flect at La Hogue, muſt have 
« might obſtruct his defigns. The intrigues rendered the conſequence of Ruſſel's being em- 
4 of James prevailed. William evidently fell ployed extremely doubtful, and indeed, moſt 
40 into the ſnare. The adherents of the late probably, adverſe to the intereſt of James. 
„ king infinuated, that to reſtore Ruſſel to the Were not the former ſucceſs of Ruſſel, his 
fleet, was to ſoothe the nation for the miſcar- popularity, and the offence occaſioned by his 
_ © riagesat ſea. He was accordingly placed in diſmiſſion, ſufficient reaſons for determining 
1 r * his former office 6th November.“ Mac- William to recal him to his ſervice, inde- 
| Pherſon, vol. ii. chap. i. 1693. This account pendently of any direct and treacherous influ- 
of Mr. Macpherſon is founded upon a paper, ence employed by the friends of James for 
entitled, Inſtructions to the Counteſs of Shrewſ- that purpoſe? Is there any evidence for the 
bury, to the Earl of Shrewſbury, &c. &c. dated afſervon of Mr. Macpherſon, < that the ad- 
16th October 1693, in which are the following herents of the late king infinuated, that to 
words: © It is his majeſty's pleaſure, that you *© reſtore Ruſſe! to the command of the fleet 
<< let admiral Ruſſel know, that his majeſty de- was to ſoothe the nation for the 
<« fires him to get the command of the fleet © atſea?” Do any of the cotemporary hiſto- 
from the prince of Orange, &c.” Mac- rians authoriſe-this affertion, or aſcribe Wil- 
Ppberſon's State Papers, 1 October 1693. ham's replacing Ruſſel to the advice of any 
A few remarks on this ſubje& will juſtify an perſon whatever? The authenticity of the in- 
obſervation that has already occurred, namely, ſtructions to the counteſs of Shrewſbury is not 
how ready authors are to over-rate the import- called in queſtion ; but it does not follow, that 
ance of facts which they have been ſo fortunate theſe were the cauſe of Ruſſel's being em- 
| as to diſcover, and to ſtretch the conclufions ployed. The co-exiſtence of events is no evi- 
drawn from them. dence of cauſality, or reciprocal influence. It 
It may be diſputed, whether James and his is ſubmitted to the decifion of the impartial 
friends could have more reaſon to rely upon reader, whether the great probability of Ruſ- 
Ruſſel's ſervices, than thoſe of the principal ſel's being again employed, for the reaſons 
admirals in commiſſion laſt ſeaſon, Two of already mentioned, might not be the occafion 
them were certainly in his intereſt, and there- of James's anticipating the requeſt of Ruſſel, 
fore he could have no reaſon for wiſhing Ruſ- if he was engaged in correſpondence with him ; 
{el to be employed, in preference to them. It and of alluring him to his ſervice, by giving 
is evident that James's friends entertained him his ſanQtion, or rather his advice for doing 
great ſuſpicions of Ruſſel, See chap. xv. Nay, a thing, which he was of himſelf very much 
the W diſpoſed to do. 
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gurke cbmmons; after an unaniinous reſlution to grant ae 0 I 
and to ſupport the government, apparently entered with great ear- 
niſtgeſs upon an tiquiry" concerditig"the miſesrriage of the fleet. . 
They examined the petitions/of che Turkey company to the adini- mages 1. . 
falty for cou Hs, and copies of the inſtructions and orders ſent to the 
commanders of theſe convoys, and the commanders themſelves; and 

they at length reſolved, that there had been miſmanagement, but 

virtually acquitted the admirals, by putting a negative upon a motion 

to cenſure them. The lords proceeded a ſtep farther in favour of 

the bdtairals, reſolving that they had done well in the execution of 

their orders. In the courſe of the debates upon this ſubject, there 
appeared a great proneneſs to render it ſubſervient to the intereſt of 

partyß the whigs evIdently wifhing to throw the whole blame upon 

lord Notünghümę and the tbries upow Nr Trenchard. The court, 
diſfatisfied with this partiality, became more! reſerved in giving the 
information called fut by the lords. Fhey tliemſelveai began to-grow! 
veary of the buſineſs, and ĩt Was ato daſt . ſuſfered to drop; without 
yielding either; th the: natiqu or the court ithatz ſutiafaction which: 
mey expected, from the earneſtneſs of mene LORE 
ihquiry r“. u inet anviliia d. bemannte g ile cis N bass E heh Hide 
uit the commons bad been inclined to he troubleſome to the — Corruption 
they wbuld have'found:ample-mhateridls.in/the; reports of the eommiſ. di covered. 
ſtomiers of accounts From them-it appeared; that above al million 

ſterling of arrears of wages wag due to the ſailors; while lord Falk- 

man of the eommiſſioners of. aheladmitalty,. obtained for him 


+1} v6. onimmea 2921163 Jo boa mist u lo none (yg [. 2163 
25 ty Commons, 17th November, 6th that the admit had been vegligent in not en- 
be. desavouring themſelves td obtain intelligence 


* 40th January, 2694. concerning that event; that after they had un- 


*7 Upon a full and candid examination of all expectedly met the French fleet, they had acted . 
the facts relating to this. buſineſs, it appears, with great preſence of mind, and had done all 
that there had been either negligence or trea- that could be done to ſave the tranſports, 
chery in the admiralty, who did not communi- Ralph, vol. it. p. 470-1. Lives of the Ad- 
cate to the commanders: the intelligence they mirals, vol. ii. p. 392. | 
had received of the ſailing of the Breſt fleet ; 


182 W 3B ſelf 


* 


W THE) ro 0 


Eh felf a grant Wen levied for tlie 
. uſe. of the navy. Lame ſums had been expended for ſecret ſervices: 
penſions had been granted to many, to accommadate the king's poli- 
' ticaliarangements.., It · was matter of aſtoniſhment; to obſerve, that 
admiral· Ruſſel had received ten thouſand pounds. for his ſervices, at 
a period en the. merit them had been called in queſtion, and 
ben it was haliaded that he had fallen undet the royal diſpleaſure. 
Conſidarable ſumo bad al been iſſued, to aſſiſt aandidates in the in- 
K teeth, of tha gun, ig defiaying the eng of their elections. 
=. Tbeſe diſcoveries gave ocealion 19: debates, in which; the conduct of 
|. individuals was: ſeverely.cenſured 2 but the actual infliction of pynith- 
ment was iconiingd t lord. Falkland who; after being reprimanded 


6. — ae: 


— Pelle bx the hauſe, was.committed: to the Tower, fon haviag been guilty 
the Tower. & a miſdemeanom and breach nf truſt Nut neither the diſco- 


very af internal corsuption, nor the recent experience of public mile 

fertu nes had: an eiſſtet in reſimining the Hbeuality af the commons, 

an diſcoursging thedivcempliance- with the eoον,t Ii conformity to- 

the king's deſire; fix regimente of horſeg four of dragoons, and-fif- 

Liberal ſup- teen;of :foot; were added] to: the army. Phe whole of the ſupplies 
— granted by this ſeſſion. amounted to five millions four hundred and 
©  - * of fuch-extentagathe: moſt ſubRintalicvigence uf the good diſpoki-! 
N tion of the commons towards'the courts nor was this diſpoſſtion leis 
cenfpicuous by. what they dit, than by what they: avoided to do. 
Fhough the complaints from · Ireland referred to ſtriking examples of 
the miſapplication of the forfeitures, and of abuſes committed by the 
agents of miniſtry there, yet every motion to inquite into them, or 
to redreſs them, was over- ruled No objection was made to the 
eee of che war, which, it was e by many, might at 


* Journ. Commons, esa December, Jour Com. gth, 16th, rot Feb 1694. 
paſſim. * vol. x. n n 


wh | My; \ _ - that 
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that pet hae been brought 0 « eonclubon, pon tern ban. CH * B 
able and advantageous to England A „ee 0.3 D nnn 759. W . 
— -ga0d naderſiandiag: which. dete Tie Ee e 
between: the king and the houſe of commons, was occaſioned by 3 * 
the reſolutions adopted by them, after he had a ſecond time refuſed bil. 

his afſent to a place bill, preſented with ſome money bills, which 
were extraordinary expreſſions of their bounty. A committee was 
appointed to conſider: the ſtate of the nation; and they addreſſed; the 
king, expreſſing their grief for his having prevented a bill neceſ- 
ſary to the vitdication of their honour: but when a motion was 
made to addreſs him atzaia upon the ſame ſubject, it paſſed ig the 
 Regative, by no "ge * eee eee 
againſt eighty- ei r 91} 3-9 ire wig * 

8 9 5 ; 
the courſe of this ſeſſidu, could not be owing to any want of oppor- 

tunity, or arguments of complaint againſt adminiſtration. The mifs 
fortunes of the nation abroad, the diſeovery of corruption at home, 
and the oppreſſions exerciſed in Ireland, afforded abundant materials, 
if parliament had been diſpoſed to uſe them. Circumſtances, in 
every view ſo fayourable to oppoſition, were however counteracted 
by peculiar cauſes, which operated ſtrongly upon individuals and 
parties, A conciſe detail of theſe cireumſtances may not be un- 
worthy of attention, as they diſplay the character of the times, and 
exbibit a ſpecimen of what may * dee in ſimilar ſituations, to 
produce the ſame effects. | | 


” The tories in general were believed to be by famine, rendered the French king deſirous 
averſe to the continuance of the war ; and yet, of peace. Monthly Mercury, December 1693. 
whether it was from the dread- of public cen- A memorial waspreſented to the court of Eng- 
fare, or of the irretrievable loſs of power, by land, ſpecifying terms, which amounted nearly 
diſobliging the king in his favourite point, they to the zeſtoration of the molt important places 
acquieſced in the moſt liberal grants of money, taken from the allies ; but there was no men- 
the augmentation of the army and navy, and tion of acknow/edging- the title of William 
all other meaſures tending to the prolongation which probably was the cagle of their not be- 
of the war. ing liſtened to. 


The internal diftreſs of France, occaſioned #* Journ. Commons, 27th Jan, 1 Feb. 1694. 
5 135 b 3B 2 g | 1. The 
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© H & 7. . The interval; between the removal: of one adminiſtration and 

— the eſtabliſhment of another, is favoyrable''to-political tranquillity 

| Par andthe authority: of the court. The approach of proſperity, or the 

| : —— recent attainment of it, naturally excite, in perſons of every ſtation, 

daring this a flow of good humour, which diſpoſes them to civility and kind- 

neſs towards all with whom they are connected, in the intercourſe 
| | of converſation or buſimeſs. Ihe ſmiles of the court, turned to the 

| party im oppoſition; are conſidered as 4 token of future favour, and 

| invite ſuch returns of complaiſance as open a channel for an entire 

and à cordial retomeiliation; while thoſe, who are threatened with 

the loſs of power; become aſſiduous in;exprefiions of reſpect and obe- 

| Hence to the prince, as the ' moſt probable means of preſerving or 

| _ reſuming their tation. The court, the miniſtry, and oppoſition, 

BB s, Yo were exaQtly placed in the cireumſtances no deſoribed at the open- 

ing, and dining the continuance; of the fifth ſeſſion of this parliament, 

Tue expectatidis of the whige had been induſtriouſly:cheriſhed, and 

at laſt cher Intereſt was. eotifiderably ab vaneed, by the appointment 

of lord Somers to the great ſeal, aid of Trenchard to the office 

of ſecretary of Rate.” But Al the refolutions' of the court ſeemed 

to be wavering; and lord Somers complained; that, in the diſ- 

tribution of law "offices, he did not enjoy that influence which be- 

longed to his appointment. The hopes of the whigs were how- 

ever ſtill kept alive, while the A were not immediately driven 

to deſpair. The Hienteuaney of London, which had been changed 

in favour of the latter at the beginning of this parliament, was 

gradually reſtored; to the former; and the aſcendency was again 

in their hands at the opening of this ſeſſion. The removal of lord 

Nottingham, upon the eve of the ſeſſion, ſeemed to confirm the 

moſt pleaſing expectations of the whigs; but the protracted Vas 

cancy in that office, again 2 ſuſpenſe, and promoted an emu- 

lation of both parties, in ſubmiſſive and compliant behaviour to the 


: un Somers” letter to king William, Mikcellancous State Papets, val.” u. p. 426. 
2 4 . © court. 
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evurt. © The tories maintained a majority in the houſe of commons; © HA F: 
but the whig intereſt was increaſing in the adminiftration, and — — 
among the people. If the former had obſtructed the buſineſs of the 
nation, and thwarted the meaſures of the court, it might have pro- 
voked the king to diſſolve the parliament, by which the e 
nence of the whigs would have been confirmed. | 

a. The tories, at the preſent intereſting criſis, had not merely to 
ſtruggle for the retention, or the recovery of power; but to exert no 
ſmall degree of addreſs and accommodation to circumſtances, in order 
to ſcreen the moſt reſpetable members of their party from legal 
cenſure, and public diſgrace. The misfortunes, or miſcarriages of the 
campaign 1692, had been divided between lord Nottingham and 
Ruſſel, and the people acquitted or condemned, according to their 
perſonal or political attachments: but the miſcarriages of the laſt 
naval campaign centered entirely in the tories. Of the three com- 
manders of the fleet, two, namely Killegrew and Delaval, were in 
their intereſt. If the commanders were acquitted, the guilt reverted 
to lord Nottingham, who was the head of their party. en 

3. The correſpondence carried on at this period between James 

and many perſons in England **, who were either candidates for 
office or already inveſted with it, promoted conceſſions to the will of 

the court; which could not have taken place, if conſcious innocence 

had emboldened them to avow ſuch principles, and purſue ſuch mea- 
ſures, as they believed to be agreeable to the intereſt of the kingdom. 
None are ſo ſtudious to maintain the appearance and external forms 
of honeſty, as thoſe who are ſecretly convicted of tranſgreſſion. It 
has often been obſerved, that thoſe ſervants, who have been afterwards 
detected in ſecret fraud and breach of truſt, had long deceived their 
maſters by the apparent exactneſs of their fidelity, and the oſten- 
tatious diſintereſtedneſs of their conduct, in the diſcharge of ordi- 
nary and frivolous duties. Treacherous miniſters. will. be always 


24 See Chap, XV. 
moſt 
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n ä eee 
„ There were few. about the court of. Willizm, who were not occa- 
99%. Gopally inseiglel by the agents of James. Conſeious of e 
| of engage- 
ments to him, they muſt have lived in a-perpetual dread of detection, 
which rendered them anxious to preſerve fair appearances; and to 
catch every opportunity of diverting the ſuſpicion, and obtaining 
the confidence of their maſter. This correſpondence did not elude 
his penetrating eye; but, dexterous as he was in the art of political 
chemiſtry, he extracted medicine from poiſon ; and made their trea- 
chery the means of counteracting the purpoſe for which it was encou- 
raged by his rival. By generoſity, by threats, by availing himſelf 
af the intelligence of conſpirators, he conſtrained thoſe very perſons, 
who were the moſt able and the moſt diſpoſed to pull him from his 
throne, to become the chief inſtruments of ſecuring his poſſeſſion 
of it, If there had been more integrity in his miniſters, and more 
attachment to his perſon, his life and government might have been 
expoſed to leſs hazard; but he would not have enjoyed the ſame free 
and uncontrolled-ſcope for purſuing his favourite meaſures, as he did, 
while thoſe, who: ſerved him were, under the perpetual alarm of being 
3 detected and becoming either * ien of * vengeance, or the 
| monuments of his merc x. 
| | 4. There is ſtrong reaſon to eonelude, from ane appearances 
| 404 from the effects produced, that not only fair induſtry and ad- 
dreſs, but that indirect means were employed by the court, to pro- 
cure the conſent of the leading members in both houſes, to meaſures 
. which did not accord either with their private ſentiments, or with 
„ the views of their party. The marquis of Carmarthen ſtill con- 
; | tinued at the bead of the council, and fupported the court. The 
_ Rn earl of Rocheſter, increaſing in fav6ur with the queen, was not likely 
| | to thwart the inclinations of her huſband, to which ſhe was ever fub- 


miſſive. The marquis of Halifax, who had entered almoſt on every 


. Burnet, 1692. 3 
5 | | occaſion 
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this parliament, now ſtood 


circumſtances, created a ſuſpicion that tut wan fed; or pre- 


ſtood forth 2 ene for the neceſſiiy f 
taxes and the continuance of the war. Theſe, and many ſimilar 225 


37 
occaſion into the views ol oppoſition, ſinee che commericement. of © 2 2 


ſent. intereſt gratified, in a way not n wee. by 


diſtribution of penſions and offices. 
The king put an end to this ſeſſion of ae > Sad After, 


the victory and triumph of the whigs were completed. Lord Shrewf- 


bury had already accepted the ſeals: the admiralty and treaſury were EAT RAG 


changed in favour of the ſame .intereſt : Mr. Montague was made 
chancellor of the exchequer. Even titles of honour, diſtributed with 
a profuſe hand; were almoſt entirely confined to this Pepe: of five 
dukes now created four were Whigs „ 
Tue king failed for Holland in the beginning of May. The oo 
federate fleet was early at ſea, but did not perform any important 

ſervice. The French fleet induſtriouſly avoided coming to an en- 
gagement. An attempt to deſtroy the harbour of Breſt, conducted 


intelligence of that. deſign having been conveyed to James by the 
earl of Marlborough **. The bombardment of Dieppe and Havre 
de Grace ſpread great alarm over the adjacent : coaſt of France; but 
redounded little to the honour, or advantage of the Engliſh nation, 


As 4 6 
Prefermetts 
in favour of 
the whigs. 


April. 


3d May. 


June. 


by: lord Berkley and general Talmaſh, proved unſucceſaful, from tlie 


July. 


The only naval ſucceſs was the deſtruction of a large fleet of mer- 


chantmen in Bertram bay, by 29 805 e * a the Moomeouth, 


ayraged by fire-ſhips., 541 


No important adieon happend 3 in > IR WOE The Fusch army 


ee dauphin, by expeditious marches, obtained poſſeflion of 
ſome advantageous poſts on the Scheld; and prevented the alhes 
from ein their deſign. of b penetrating, into French Wan” 
ders: | x 


15 o 
* 


* wha. le peed ial vol. l. p. 46g. 
5 eee | 144 
| | A de- 


„ > 


Auguſt. 


. 
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1 detachnanany Wem the: allied wy commanded by * prince 
—— 'Tſerclaes de Tilly, took the town eee eee drove the 


. French out of the hiſhoprick of Liege he | 
| In Catalonia, the Marſhal de Noailles, eee 2 0 seed 
the Spaniards to retreat; ſtormed and plundered the town of Palamos, 


May. beſieged and took Gironne, Oftelric, Gaſtle-folet; and intended to 
Jane. have finiſhed his career of victory with the ſiege of Barcelona; but 
as preverited ene of ghd Engliſh flet,.contmanded by ad. 
an minlKuffel e itt er b eee eee e ee 
In Piedmont, ſecret Sat, carried on between the une 

and the duke of Savoy rendered both armĩes inacti e. 

On the Rhine, prince Lewis of Baden failed in repeated Wehe 

to bring the French army, commanded by the marquis de Lorges, to 

nan engagement. He was ſudceſbful; in getting poſſeſſion of Wiſe- 

N lock; and, after deſtroying ſome ene French ne repaſſed 
the Rbine . dit lebiante Tegan: üben N ns nec enn 

Meeting , Ihe king arrived from neden e Steer RR 
fon of the parliament met on the 12th; He referred to the fucceſs/of the:cam- 
Hanne paigu in expreſſions of moderation, ſuitahle to the true ſtate of 


events. The neceſſity of large ſupplies was urged; and it ſoon 
appearech that the king was: determined tô make à vety defirable 
conceſſion to the nation, in order to eneourage their liberality. An 
act for ſhortening the duration of parliaments run through the forms 
with celerity; and almòſt without any oppoſition in either houſe “. 
The ſupplies kept pace with the triennial act, and exhibited-the re- 
ciprocil god will, whith'now ſubſiſted between the ſovereign and 


22 the N qo 


F rance, tom. ut. Lives of. the Admirals, 
vol. ii. 


Though it was enacted by the bill, that 
no parliament, after the preſent, © would be 


preſent, ſubliſting parliament might be conti- 


continued more chan three years; yet the: 


13 | his parliament. ):\Near five millions were ene _— for the 
a : Wigs + 


2 F i414 


** " 


Aw 


- nued; if the king 3 till the frſt of No- 
vember in the following year. For this reafon 
a proteſt was entered againſt it in the Journals 
of the Lords, but it was, ſigned oply by four 
Nu: Journ. Lords, 18th Dec. 1694. 

. Ibürn. Commons, Nov. Dec. 1694. Jan. 


&c. 1695. 0 
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Serke deat — the: tenz dbb ö December, in- Nr F. 


dTertupted the proceedings of parliament, and was ſincerely lamented, 3 


both on account; of her private virtues, and the ſhock which it was Death ef 
Bkely to give te the new government. Few characters have been fler 00 


more extolled by friends, or mote rina traduced by enemies, 


than that of Mary. Unconnected with, and uninfluenced by party, 


we can be at no loſs. to perceive, that her friends have founded their 
encomiums, upon the evidence of a temper, and qualifications ho- 
nourable to the human character; while the detraction and calumny - 
of her enemies referred to facts extremely doubtful, and to circum- 
ſtances, occaſioned by the peculiar difficulties of the part ſhe was 
called upon to act. She poſſeſſed, in an eminent degree, all thoſe 
accompliſhments and graces, which conſtitute the merit of her ſex in 
domeſtic life; Her affability, mildneſs, and delicacy; captivated the 


affections of her companions and dependants. Such dexterity and 


prudence in the management of parties, ſuch diſeretion and activity 
in the moſt critical ſtate of affairs, have rarely been found i in a per- 
ſon, ſo little addicted to oſtentation, and ſo averſe to interfere i in 
public buſineſs. So devoid was ſhe of ambition, and fo indifferent 
to perſonal grandeur, that ſhe not only rejected the ſervices of thoſe, 
who were diſpoſed to prefer her right to the crown before that of 
her huſband, but ſhe would not even participate of the adminiſtra- 
tion while he was in the country, nor did ſhe ſo much as aſpire at 
the influence, to which her ſtation and merits entitled her. Her ex- 
emplary devotion, her zeal for the proteſtant religion, her conſcien- 
tious diſpoſal of eccleſiaſtical preferments, her patronage of uſeful 
deſigns, and application to good works, render her memory precious 
to the friends of religion and virtue. If, upon particular occaſions, 
natural affection ſeemed to be languid, or ſuſpended; if ſhe appeared 
harſh and undutiful, by conſenting to the dethronement of her father, 
or by eſpouſing, with apparent animoſity, the quarrel of her huſband 
with her liſter, her conduct in ſuch inſtances may be fairly aſcribed, 


z3 C not . 


J 
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0 au P. 3 for her duty as a wife, but to the ſingularly 
critical ſituation of him, to whom ſhe ſtood in that relation. No- 
— thing leſs than the moſt cordial and unequivocal approbation of the 
conduct of her huſband, could have obtained, or preſerved to him, that 
authority, which he derived from his relation to her. Whatever 
painful emotions ſhe might feel, from the diſgrace of her father, or 
from coming to a breach with her ſiſter, yet prudence required the 
concealment of them, to ſecure the reputation and ſaſety of that per- 
fon, who was the deareſt object of her affeQiion, and the proſperity 
of that cauſe, which, from the N Principle, ſhe was 

zealous to promote. 


The hopes ef, The death of the queen gave a „eee James 
the friends 


James ex- and his friends ©. Her popularity, and her prudence in do- 
cl. meſtic life, and in the exerciſe of government, had hitherto divided 


5 ; the affections of many, whoſe principles were favourable to the 
| lineal fucceffion, and diſcouraged the exertions of her father's ad- 

herents. The. members of the prefent parliament, deeply involved 

in the ſuppoſed crime of William's ufurpation, by the meaſures they 

| had taken to eſtabliſh it, and by the offices and emoluments which 

they derived from his authority, were induced, by every conſider- 


ation of ſafety and intereſt, to keep a vigilant eye upon the friends 
of James, and exerciſe their public and private influence, to defeat 


every plan for reſtoring. him. But it was naturally expected, that, 
upon the death of Mary, a great proportion of the influence, which 
had hitherto ſupported her hufband, would revert to her father. 
Under this impreſſion, the approach of a new election was deemed 
an event ſingularly favourable to his intereſt; and it was believed, 
that repreſentatives' would be returned, unconnected with the preſent 


government, and free from all ties to give it any ſupport. The tri- 
ennial bill, however, as we ſhall ſoon have occaſion to ks con- 


* Life of James, os” . 
tributed, 
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wibuted, with other cauſes, to produce effes, the reverſe of thoſe C =. P. 
Which ſeemed fo probable in ſpeculation. — 


An unſucceſsful attempt was made, in the courſe of this ſeflron, 2 
neee 114 
iunſpection of parliament a proſecution, carried on the preceding ſum- p*nlemen in 
mer, at the inſtance of government, againſt ſeveral gentlemen of fupefcd of a 
Lancaſhire, for receiving commiſſions from James, and making pre- — 
parations for an inſurrection in his favours The proſecution had 
failed for want of evidence of the charges, and one of the informers 

had declared, under the ſolemn profeſſions of repentance, that the 

whole was a malicious plot, which they were encouraged to invent 

by the ſolicitations and rewards of government. The trials were 
diſcontinued, and unfavourable impreffions of the king and his mi- 

niſters left upon the minds of the people. To render their triumph 

more public, and more diſgraceful to government, the gentlemen, | 

who had been proſecuted, now brought their complaint into par- 
liament, under the auſpices of oppoſition. They were difap- 

pointed of ſucceſs; for, after the examination of evidence, and 

of various papers relative to the ſubje&, both houſes agreed, that 

there had been ſufficient ground for inſtituting the proſecutions, 

though they had not terminated in the conviction of the perſons 


ſuſpected 


42 In political hiſtory events often occur, 


ſo myſterious and perplexing, as to exerciſe in- 
- genuity in balancing the weight of evidence, 
in order to fix an opinion concerning any mat- 
ter in diſpute. The Lancaſhire plot was of 
this kind, and divided, not only, the ſenti- 
ments of the nation, but of men of the fame 
political principles. Moſt of the friends of 
William, notwithſtanding the iſſue of the trials, 
gave credit to the exiſtence of the plot. The 
partiſans of James, many who ſtood neutral to 
any party, and even ſome of the friends of Wil- 
lam, diſbelieved it. As the infamous charac- 


30 2 
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ter of Taffe, who firſt joined in the informa- 
tion, and afterwards retrafted, not without 
wards he expected, or bribed by the friends 
of the Lancaſhire gentlemen, ſtill left many in 


doubt with reſpect to the innocence of the 


latter, notwithſtanding the deficiency of proof, 
fo the coincidence of the ſuppoſed crumes, with 
the actual intrigues of the agents of James, in 
England, and with the tenour of the correſpond- 
ence held with his friends there at that period, 


will now remove every doubt concerning its 


reality. 
Some 


e b r 


Diſcovery * 


** "om 15 TOR Y' or 


Some MD diſcoveries, in the courſe of this elſion, maid it 
evident, that the jealouſy of the nation concerning the prevalence of 


nab corruption in parkament,, was biit- too well founded, and increaſed 


their impatience for its diſſolution. The unexpetted and fudden 
concluſion of the buſineſs of the Eaſt- India company, and of the 
London orphans, which had been depending during ſucceſſive ſeſ- 
ſions, awakensd the ſuſpicion of corrupt influence. From an inſpec- 
tion of the books of the Eaſt-India company, and the examination 
of witneſſes, it appeared, that great ſums of money had been paid to 
members of parliament, and perſons of intereſt at court, for obtain- 
ing the renewal of their charter: and that particularly five thouſand 
pounds had been left with a ſervant of the duke of Leeds, upon 
ſtrong circumſtances of ſuſpicion, that it had been done with his con- 
"ſent, or accepted. by him. The commons drew up -articles of im- 
peachment againſt t the. duke; but were prevented from ies in 
them, by the diſſolution of pgrliament. 
The ſame laudable ſpirit of inveſtigation brought to glia amathet 
example of corruption, which, as -it was attended with clearer evi- 
dence, reflected at the fame time more immediately upon the houſe 
of commons. - The ſettlement of the debt, due to the orphans by the 
city of London, which. had been ſolicited in vain during ſeveral ſef- 
ſions, was at length obtained. The credit of parliament for inte- 
grity and juſtice muſt have been ſunk to a low ebb, when ſuſpicion 
went abroad, that this had not been accompliſhed without nefarious 
influence. The ſuſpicion was but too well founded, for ſufficient 
evidence was produced, that fir John Trevor, the ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons, had received a bribe of a thouſand guineas, for 
the ſervice he had done in this affair. For this offence he was 
juſtly expelled the houſe. | a : 
1 ws 


| enn «41h, 16h March. NET which dei back ee fr 
State Tracts, T. W. The perſons in the go- the maintenance of orphan children. It is aſ- 
| vernment of the city of London had ſpent very ſerted, that theſe funds were infamouſly ſquan- 
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bis ſeſſion. of parliament ended by besten onthe hind gf © gr r | 
May; and the king, after having veſted the regency in the hands of | 


. commiſſioners, departed to Holland. | | | 
| dered in extravagant and te- Saba wo rite e 0.507 ihe 


Joicings in the city, on the reſtoration of annual intereſt, at four per cent. for the whole | | 1 
Charles II. Cocke's Detection. By the act debt, 
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H A P. XV. 
1 a 2 * 2 2 10 ' 1104 4 CIT 14S © 54 Way - ; 
Obſervations upon political Revolutions in general.—Peculiar Dangers which 
threatened the Revolution in England. —Correſpondence with the Court of 


Saint Germains.— Evidence of i it.—Reaſons for Caution in drawing Conclu- 


fons with reſpels to the Guilt of Individuals engaged in that Correſpondence. 
—T heir different Motives and Intentions. — Doubts of the Sincerity of bis 


Correſpondents, expreſſed by James and bis Agents. Strong Reaſons for 


feſpefiing that ſome of them were not ſincere. — Conrligſions from the whole. 
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Obſervations 


upon political 
revolutions in 


general. 


—Canſes of preventing the extreme Dangers impending over the Government 
of England.— Backwardneſs of Lewis in aſſiſting James.—Diviſion of Senti- 
ment among his Friends.—Increafing Reputation of William—and Conten pt 
for the Charafer of his Rival. —Various Events which contributed unex- 
pettedly 10 1 the new Gevernment. 


EVOLUTIONS in ſtates and kingdoms exhibit both the 


moſt pleaſing, and the moſt diſguſting portraits, of human cha- 
rater. When artificial ſubordination, eſſential to regular govern- 


ment, is ſuſpended, genius and abilities are called forth to a fair 
competition for the prize of honour; and aſcend to the higheſt 
pitch of improvement, 'and ſplendour. The hiſtory of every country, 


in this ſituation, abounds with examples of eloquence, courage, inte- 


grity, and patriotiſm. But the ſame cauſes alſo operate, in the ſame 
ſituation, to increaſe corruption and crimes. Every example of 
change, by weakening the authority of goverament, removes one of 
the moſt powerful reſtraints upon the unruly paſſions of men; and, 
by preſenting new temptations and covers to ambition and avarice, 
conducts their votaries to the moſt conſummate depravity. | 
The ſudden elevation of individuals, from the moſt obſcure ſta» 
tion, to power and proſperity, excites the envy and emulation of thoſe 
a ; | who 
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who ſtood originally, and fill remain, upon the ſame level. It is only HA T. 
by the continuance of anarchy, that ſuch perſons can hope to gratify /f 
theſe paſſions, and to raiſe their own importance; and hence, an in- 
terval of confuſion and violence uſually takes place, between the 
downfal of the ancient, and the eſtabliſhment of the new government. 


Many, who begin oppoſition to eſtabliſned government from the 
pureſt principles of patriotiſm and virtue, afterwards come to dread 
exceſs of innovation; and to diſcover ſuch ſelfiſhneſs and treachery 
in their aſſociates, that they grow weary of the ſtruggle; and are 


tempted to reſign more liberal plans, for ſecuring perſonal lafety, 
and the intereſt of their families, 


The diſappointment of the multitude, who had been encouraged 
by their leaders, to expect a total exemption from inconvenience, or 
a perfection in executive government inconſiſtent with the infirmities 
of human nature, render them at laſt cold and indifferent about 
ſupporting thoſe meaſures, which were firſt promoted by their zeal 
and activity. When the fermentation, excited by tyranny and op- 
preſſion, has ſubſided, a veneration for ancient cuſtoms reſumes its 
influence over the mind, and cheriſhes a general inclination in the 
people, to return to the civil inſtitutions and hereditary authority, 
which have been conſecrated by the remote and uninterrupted ſub- 
mĩſſion of their anceſtors. Hence the great uncertainty of the ſuc- 
ceſs of thoſe, who embark in any plan for accompliſhing a revo- 
lution in government, or of maintaining ſuch a revolution, after it 
has been accompliſhed, 
With theſe general cauſes peculiar circumſtances concurred, to Peculiar dan- 
endanger the ſtability of the new ſettlement in England, and to ren- redn! 


reatened 
der William's tenure of power extremely difficult and precarious, e revelu- 


A juſt eftimate of theſe is neceſſary, to underftand the true ſtate of land. _ 
political affairs, and the characters of the moſt celebrated perſons, at 
the period of which I treat. I have therefore reſerved the detail of 
them for a ſeparate department of this work, in order that I might 


exhibit 


* 
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William's aſpiring. pa - rodhl Agip fad jnconfitent;w with M 
prin of. his declaration, and planted the ſeeds of diſcontent in the 
breaſts of many, who bad heartily concurred; in ſoliciting his in- 
terpoſition to obtain the deliverance of the nation. The ſettlement 
of the crown upon his head, independent of the right which he de- 
rived from his wife, had been long oppoſed by one branch of the le- 
giſlature ; and their conſent to it at laſt was e with en 
and in compliance with neceſſity. 

The preferment of ſome, who had been acceſſory to the moſt 
reprehenſible meaſures during the preceding reign, and the diſap- 
pointment of others, who had been, uſeful inſtruments i in the revolu- 
tion, provoked the reſentment of many of his new ſuhjects. 

Where neither claims to favour, nor complaints of diſappointment 
ſubſiſted, motives, of prudence might induce perſons of the firſt in 
fluence, to withhold their ſupport from a government ſurrounded 
with hoſtility and danger. The conſtitution: of the king, feeble 
and ſickly ; his fatigues and dangers, in the camp, and in the field of 
battle; the formidable preparations of France for reſtoring James, 

- and the ſtrong: attachment of a great part of the nation to his fa- 
mily, were circumſtances; which, at a fair rate of calculation, de- 
preciated the condition of thoſe, whoſe proſperity or expectations 
depended upon the ſafety, and continuance of the new government. 

In the progreſs of this reign, events unavoidably occurred, which 
produced a great alteration in the ſentiments and attachments, both of 

individuals and parties, with reſpect to the new ſettlement; and 
which emboldened the reſolutions, and encouraged the conſpiracies, of 
the diſaffected. The early diſſolution of the convention parliament, 
however neceſſary that meaſure might be, rankled in the breaſts of 
the whigs; and, for ſome Wu. threw the king into the arms of a 
6 | | party, 
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NI who ſupported. him from ET motives of intereſt, or 
fromthe more laudable principle of reſpeQ to their religion, without any. 
tie of perſonal attachment. The apparent violation of external forms of 


_ Juſtice, and a neceſſary ſeverity, exerciſed i in the puniſhment: of ſome 


of thoſe perſons who had been convicted of conſpiracies, were un- 


fairly. compared with examples of tyrangical oppreſſion in the pre- 
ceding reign, and, by changing the object of indignation, impaired 


chat ſecurity, which the new government would otherwiſe have de- 
rived from the confidence and good opinion of the people. 
The nation in general had connected the idea of ſettling the crown 


upon William, with that of humbling the power of France, and they 
had fondly promoted his elevation, as he appeared to be the fitteſt 


inſtrument of gratifying their ambition or reſentment. But the 
immenſe burden of taxes neceſſary to the ſupport of a war, little 


compenſated by the glory of victory, or the proſpect of future and 


ſubſtantial advantage, made the continuance of it unpopular, and 
divided the ſentiments of the prince and his ſubjects. The detection 
of groſs corruption and peculation in perſons veſted with the higheſt 
| miniſterial offices weakened the reputation of government, and ren- 


dered the virtuous and independent part of the nation leſs anxious. 


when they heard of the dangers with which it was threatened. Upon 
the review of all theſe circumſtances, we are leſs ſurpriſed, when we 
read of the varlable ſentiments and inconſiſtent conduct, aſcribed to 
individuals and parties, or of the plots, the conſpiracies, and near 
approaches to another change of government, which Wl 5 period 
immediately ſubſequent to the Revolution 

be early and uninterrupted correſpondence; 3 * exiled 
pritice and many perſons of the firſt rank and influence in England, 
pls Set oi: were employed! in the court of, ien. as well ag 
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xV. P. thoſe who were in oppoſition to it, is a diſcovery lately opened to the 
public; and, in all its circumſtances, may be conſidered as one of 


the moſt curious and intereſting occurrences in the political annals 
of any nation, While the obſcurity, which has hitherto reſted upon 


_ this ſubje& notwithſtanding multiplied chances of detection, excites 
ſurpriſe; the number and eminence of the perſons engaged in a corre- 


ſpondence with the court of Saint Germains; and the contradiQtion 
it exhibits, between their true and aſſumed characters, give riſe to 
ſome of the moſt unpleaſing, though, perhaps, if properly improved, 
not the moſt enen feelings and Weeze 1 can — 
the mind. bat 

No ſooner was William placed upon the throne, G8 b re- 
ceived the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, not only of the ſteadineſs and perſe- 
vering loyalty of thoſe who never had deſerted him, but of tlie re- 
pentance and returning affections of many perſons of diſtinction, 
who had been moſt active in accompliſhing the Revolution. Indi- 
viduals of every party were addreſſed by the agents of James in 


England, and ſeemed to liſten, with a favourable ear, to propoſals 


for re-eſtabliſhing his authority. Stated meetings were held in Lon- 


don, to which perſons, whoſe loyalty to William was not ſuſpected, 
and who were inveſted with offices of the higheſt truſt, reſorted, and, 


In concert with the known friends of James, conſulted - concerning 


the moſt effeQual plans for promoting his intereſt, 
Others gave a more unequivocal and dangerous teſt o their at» 


tachment to the exiled king, by entering into epiſtolary-correſpond- 


ence with him, and ſoliciting his inſtructions with reſpect to the 
conduct he wiſhed them to obſerve, in order to afford them an op- 
portunity of confirming the fincerity of their profeſſions, by actual 
obedience to his will. Many original letters, now publiſhed, place 
beyond poſſibility of doubt, the duplicity, ſelfiſhneſs, and treachery, 
of ſome of thoſe perſons, ' who. are held forth by contemporary hiſ- 
torians, as having the * claim to the praiſe and gratitude of 
their 
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* thelr country, for their ſervices in accompliſhing and maintaining © H A r. 
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happineſs. 


nee We eee which 1 


not only tarniſſi characters recommended to us by the prejudices 


of education and by patriotic gratitude, but which bring diſgrace 
upon human nature, yet there is not the ſhadow of reaſon for ſuſ- 


petting the authenticity of the collection of letters between James 


and his correſpondents, and the various papers and memorials relative 
to his affairs, lately publiſhed by Mr. Macpherſon. From evidence 
asclear and ſatisfactory as the nature of the thing can admit, we are 
bound to receive theſe letters, as genuine copies of original letters writ- 
| ten by the perſons to whom they are aſcribed. If the hypotheſis of 
their having been forged, either at an earlier or later period, could enter 
Into the imagination of any candid enquirer after truth ; if any pur- 
poſe of ſuch forgery could be aſſigned; yet there are various conco- 
mitant circumſtances, which, together with ſtrong internal evidence, 


confirm their authenticity, and demand a due reſpe& from every 


perſon deſirous to underſtand the hiſtory and tranſactions, to which 
they relate. Anecdotes, which have deſcended to the preſent times 
through the channel of tradition, the teſtimony of contemporary au- 


thors,-and the light which the contents of theſe letters throw upon 


political events, myſterious at the period of their occurrence, all 
condpire.to confirm the accounts of the intrigues, the treachery, and 
the plots, which they contain, and warrant our admiſſion of them, 
with certain qualifications, as a legitimate proof of hiſtorical facts. 

| Beſides che evidence of attachment to James, derived from the 
letters of ſo many perſons, who were in the courſe of correſponding 
with him, his agents in England tranſmitted the names of others, 
| who had repeatedly given the ſtrongeſt verbal aſſurances of their wil- 


lingnels, Pee in any plan, for promoting his views of reco- 


9 Life of Jamer; iow, Extraf iſt, Macpherſon's State Papers, 1692-3-4-5-6. 
| 3D 2 vering 
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© HA r. vering the throne Among theſe we find the' names, not only of 
pes of noble rank,” and of extenſive property and influence, but 
dk fome, who were intruſted with reſponſible offices and enjoyed 
we power d opportunity of carrying their treatherous defigns/into 
execution.” Lords Teatenants'of counties, /adihirals,' generals, privy 
counſellors, are mentioned as Tipe for revolting againſt the prince 
under whom they held their commiſſions. Many of the dergy who 
had taken We ths, as well as whole who dechtled to fear allegiance 


to William, are repreſented as To deſperately difaffefted to His perſon 
and government, that fir John Friend, who afterwards ſaffered for 

- treaſon, underjakes to bring a whole regiment, confiſting of that 
| order, to to ſupport the title of James, as ſoon as he ſhould fet his foot 
; in Fogland, The arin army and navy are deſcribed as prone to revolt; 
che former diſguſted by the partiality © of their new ſovereign to fo- 
reigners, the latter jaltly irritated by the irregular” and deficient 
payment, of their wages. The moſt opulent and populous cities 
fell the catalogue of che friends of James, and it mould feem, 
that nothing but his own courage and exertion” were neceſſary 
to re-eſtabliſh him in the amthority from which he Had fallen. 
_ Such is | the general tenor of the letters and memorials, which 
reſpondents and "agents in'Eng- 
pherſon in his firſt volume of State 
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land, publiſhed by * Aa 
Reaſons for _ Although there can 13 vo reaſon dn to ſcruple about admitting melt b 
Jn. agrecably to the aſſertion of the publiſher, to be fair copies of The 
== original letters and papers, the titles of which they bear, yet very 

of 3 different OPINIONS may be entertained of the meaſure and for of 
— in «that evidence they convey, either with reſpect to the ſtate of political 


ence. events, or che characters of Perſons concerned i in them. If circum- 
tr, WAI 03! bai 05 5; 

2 — polalk ffben che earls . 

Captain Wilkams, ibid. A bury, Yarmouth, & c. e State 
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which tends either to ſupport or confute their authority. Fey per- 
ſons, however, are ſo guarded, as to reſtrict the influence of ana» 
logical reaſoning within its proper limits, and to make a, diſtinction 
in judging of caſes; where the ſame external appeararices preſent 
themſelves to the eye, though the intrinfic- circumſtances would 
-often be found, upon patient inveſtigation, to be totally and eſ- 
ſentially diſſerent. A perſon; Who has had the misfortune to de- 
tect the diſhoneſty of a ſervant in whoſe fidelity he abſolutely con: 
fided, is too ready to harbour fuſpicions and miſconſtrue- appears 
ances, to the interruption of his own tranquillity and the in- 
jury of others, who have been invariably faithful and difintereſted 
in the diſcharge of the truſts committed to the. The palpable and 
incoritrovertible treachery of à few: individuals,; who had been long 
dignified with the name of patriota, too readily diſpoſes the mind to 
acquieſce, - withour” waiting for procf, in the groundleſs calumnies, 
which have been levelled apainift/ immaculate charaftets. In order 
to form” an impartial judgment of the ſtate of politics, and of the 
conduct of individuals” and parties, we ought to weigh, with ſeru- 
pulons exactneſs, every particle of evidence adduced upon either fide 
of controverted queſtions; and carefully to diſcriminate between thoſe 
eircumſtances, which eſtabliſh a ſimple, poſitive, and direct proof; 
and that ſpetĩes of evidence, which ariſes from the opinion, pre- 


judices, and fanguine views, of perſons deeply intereſted in the ſcenes 
which they defcrbe, and who muſt have been convicted by their 


own minds of 'thatguilt, in which they are ſo anxious to aſſociate 
Len A great diſlinction ought therefore to be made, between 
RE thoſe 


vive; recently "browght to light, have, in any one inſtance, cot © A 2: 
trained us to renounce an opinion, to which we formerly adhered 369A 
with ſomdneſs and obftinacy, this may be a reaſon, for our being 
more diffident with reſpect to other opinõο§jͥa·, to Which we are 
equally partial; but it cannot be a ſuſſicient reaſon for utterly; rer 
ſigning them, till we have ſcrupulouſly examined every argument, 


THE. HIS TOR 1 O0F 
P. -thoſe actually 5 the court of Saint Ger- 


TE: .. mains, and thoſe, who are only mentioned by agents us favourable 


to that intereſt, and approving of plans communicated to them for 
ptomotiag it. There may be various reaſons for ſuſpecting the ſin- 
verity ef 'perfons of the laſt deſcription, in the ſentiments atid at- 
tachments they- profeſſed, while there can be little or no reaſon for 
* with — mme 
— r mies: „Ts agen uf 
James, deſirous to fer off their own merits to the beſt advantage 
and to obtain bis approbation, were under a ſtrong temptation 
10 deſerihs/-their Hucteſs in che moſt flattering firkins. A fincere 
zeal for the Intereſt of: their! maſter, would naturally render them 
leſd ferupulbus in adhering to truth, while they tranſmitted 40 
dim fuch acthunts of his affairs as were calculated to encourage his 
' Heart, naturally prone to deſpondency, and to allure the aid of the 
French king, eſſential to the fucceſs of any plan for raiſing their de- 
_ preſſed fortune Had Lewis believed that the number of James's | 
adherents was ſo confidetable, and their zeal as ardent, as repreſented 
by his agents, it is difficult to conceive, notwithſtanding the defeat of 
his fleet at La Hogue, hy he ſhould have ſd long delayed, and, after 
all, with ſo little earneſtneſs attempted a ſecond invaſiem of England - 
How could he have turned his arms to better abeennt, than by re- 
. Roring James to the throne of his fathers, - and transferring the re- 
ſourees of England, from the diſpoſal of an irreconcilable and power- 
ful enemy, into the hands of his firmeſt friends? Would not ſuch a 
meaſure, more effectually than all his victories upon the continent, 
have overturned that confederacy, of which William was the life and 
fpiritz and who, more than all the other members of it, controlled 
and thwarted his ambitious plans? Some of the perſons in England, 
who were aſſectionately attached to the intereſt of James, but who 


M. Noſeworth's Report 1694. Charneck*s Report/1695. Ibid. 
2 exerciſed | 
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n cunts cod =eheraito in conducting their i inqui= C = 4 * 
ries about the temper and. inclinations of the people, or who had — 


better opportunity of information, are far from holding out ſuch al- 
luring views of ſucceſs, or maintaining ſuch confidence in the power 
and multitude of his friends, as are conveyed by the general ſtrain 
of the memorials and letters tranſmitted to him by his agents 

There are alſo obvious and plauſible reaſons for calling in 050 che 
true intention of many of thoſe, who are enrolled among the partiſans 
of James, and even repreſented as taking a more active part in his 
cauſe, by admitting his agents into their company, and occaſionally 
conſulting with them upon the ſtate of his affairs. Perſons of a timid 
difpoſition, or anxiouſly attentive to their private intereſt, whatever 
their affections and withes might be, would be extremely fearful of 
incurring his reſentment, leſt he ſhould again fill the throne of Eng-+ 
land; and they would be equally cautious of excluding themſelves 
from future preferment, either by openly diſapproving of, or revealing, 
any ſchemes imparted to them by his friends, in full confidence of 
their being faithfully attached both to his perſon and the intereft of 
his family. It ought alſo to be obſerved, that the connection of 
blood and alliance would naturally have a conſiderable influence in 


rent motives 
and inten- 
tions. 


directing the ſolicitations, and raiſing the hopes, of the family at Saint 


Germains. The earl of Marlborough was uncle to the duke of Ber- 
wick, and married to the ſiſter o: lady Tyrconnel. Lord Middleton, 
one of James's ſecretaries, was uncle-in-law to the earl of Shrewſbury, 
The intimate connection of theſe, and others in adminiftration, with 
perſons who adhered to James in his exiled ſtate, would expoſe them 
to the more frequent acceſs and importunity of his agents, white; 
from the motives already recited, we may believe they would be une 

willing, if they could avoid it, to fall into deſperate terms with that 


intereſt, which might, in the courle of "chances, prevail Bram all 


, An anonymene Letter from a Perm in England to bis Friend at Paris 1 Abad. 
1694 Mr. Mac Adams's Letters, ibid. | 
theſe 
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P, theſe conifidlerations it was naturally to- bo exposed, POE individuals, 


who were addrefſed by the agents of James, would often be repre- 
ſented as conſenting to, or participating of, a; to which Py 


| was ky no means friendly i in their heart. 004i ot 1 


| While the agents of James in England embraced every HEY 


nity to avail themſelves of the diſappointments and paſſions of private 
_ * perſons and parties, it is no wonder, if, in an unguarded moment, 


and under the impreſſion of :reſentment, their addreſſes were ſome- 


times entertained with ſuch apparent approbation, as encouraged them 


to add, to the lift of their friends, the names of individuals, who pro- 


bably ſoon repented of any raſh reſolution they might have formed, 
| and would not have ſtood to it if they had been actually put to the 


trial. For ſeveral years aſter the Revolution, a change of government 
in England was an event at leaſt as likely to happen, as a change of 
mitiſtry is nov in our preſent ſtate of political tranquillity. No won- 
der then, if perſons, who were not ſuſceptible of ſtrong attachments, 
ſhould be diſpoſed - to, do every thing, for ſecuring their own future 


ſafety and intereſt, whatever the event might be. It may be farther 
obſerved; that men of very good intentions with reſpect to the public, 
who were eren to ark ſecret ee dan, A via W 


n 


2 which met 7th November, 1693. 42 all weand' to er the 
Ba uring the whole of this ſelon, ine commons « affairs of the of Orange, and-that bis 
obſequious tg he incligatians « of the court, ** majeſty's friends join heartily Jogether to 
and mot liberal Bon ſupplies ; Pace the * croſs his inclination; and intereſt in all things, 
triſtruMions, ſent by Jacds tw Mis fritrids arr. and that they be ready to join with any 
ery p ſuppoſe their intereſt to have « papty; which. fh e bim, &c. 
ute of 213 25 {05 90d Total to exert them- <« 1 | State Papers 1693. 
elves in Sþpoſition to the churt, / particularly | MINS crane paper entitled, In- 
by obſtructing the ſupplies. * Try all the ſtructions to the Earl of Danby, Lord Godol- 
ways you can. to hinder they rince of Orange phin, and bracts 


e from getting money, e y the general | WU TBS] eee 
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of pubſio nieafares; might often be at a loſs where to fix their wildes. CHAT 
or what conduct they ought to purſue; as moſt eſſectual to promote * 
thewelfate vf their country,” The critical ſtats of government ſome- 
times-obliged che king tö take itaſüres "apparently contradictory to 
mat Patriotic ſyſtem, which he profeſſed * eſtabliſh. Such perſons 
might perhaps thiuk it probable, that, by a new revolution, more li- 
beraleoncefſions might be obtained from the crown in favour of the 
people, and the conſtitution” farther improved. But what we are 
privieipally'to attend to with reſpect to thoſe who did not act from 
the pure influence of principle, is, that their compliance with the 
engagements; into which they entered with James or his agents, was 
evidently to be guided by the ſtream of accidents, and the views they 
entertained of his future ſucceſs, If an opportunity occurred, of ac- 
quiring emolument and honour under the preſent government, they 5 
would not neglect it. This was certain] the-ſafe fide. Should g- 
verament change, they might plend eceſſity, perhaps even caps 
ſcience, for having been faithful to the truſt repoſed in them. Under | 
theſe impreſſions, the earl of Marlborough, Ruſſel, and others, ad- 
vanced their own fortune and reputation, and the glory and proſpe- 
rity of England; and contributed, without intending i it, to the exclu- 
ſion of the bene and W bent fir wiſhed to replace on the 
n 945 9 59%-7 1 

Coinecident cireumſtances produce different degrees of belief, with 
reſpect to the guilt of the perſons, accuſed of having carried on ſecret 
correſpondence with James, while they maintained the profeſſion of 
allegiatice to William, and even held offices of truſt under him; The 
condu& of Marlborough, who had formerly deſerted James, after 
having beeti loaded with favours, would naturally have prepared the 


mind for giving.more eaſy credit to his treachery to William; though 
the evidence of it had not been ſo accumulated and powerful as to  *' 
overcome the moſt inveterate ſcepticiſm, . Admitting that Marlborough 
owes his correſpondence with James, with the lincere * of | 

1 , | 3 E 


ſerving | , 


„ 4 run ieren vn or 1 


uk os. ſerving kim, PO WO ee 
3 read, in the Collection of State Papers fo often referred to, a: letter, 
from the princeſs Anne to her father, expreſſing, the deepeſt, concern 
for having deſerted him; and, with the moſt anxious ſolicitude, im- 
ploring forgiveneſs and _—_— '. The aſcendeney of Marl- 
borough over the mind of that princeſs, the rupture which happened 
about, that time between. the royal ſiſters, ,and the indecent animoſi- 
ties which, attended it, are ſtrong corroporatiye evidences of the truth 
of the ſact, though the authority, upon which it i= delivered to us had 
not been ſufficient to exclude. eyery poſſibility of doubt. 9. 
There are alſo many, ęirtumſtances, which, if fairly and. e 
attended to, render it extremely doubtful, whether other perſons, who 
are named in che t of correſpondents of James and who eonverſed 
with his agents in England, were fincergly and ſteadily attached to 
his intereſt. James himſelf, after Teceiving the moſt flattering ac- 
counts the affeQion and power of his friends, expreſſes 
diſtruful apprebenſions, leſt their profeifions of friendſhip ſhould 
be employed for the inſidious purpoſe of detecting and fruſtrating 
his deſigns. He. appears. tg, have been ſuſpicious. of the ſincerity 
of Ruflel, notwithſtanding , the, repeated: and. warm declarations of 


attachment, which that commander made to his, agent. Colonel 
Sackville, the moſt faithful and aſſidubus of them, in a letter to 


the earl of Melfort, expreſſes himſelf in the following words : Lam 


< not deceived, in the judgment I formed. of Ruſſel 3 for that man. 

« has not ated, fincerely, and, I. fear he will never. act otherwiſe. 

Lord Marlborough, complains. fe James, that Ruſſel had concealed 

from bim the moſt important, intelligence ; namely, the deſtination 

% age fleet to burn Breſt, and the time of its failing”... . .. 

2227 — It may be farther obſerved, that there are very ſpgcious- reaſans 
peRing that or ſuſpecding. that org of thoſe perſons, who at firſt embraced the 
7 Life of James, 1092. ; ® Thid. _ wo Churchilbs 1 Letter to King James, May 


9 Lange 99 Moons a Moy 1694: Mac- 1694 ibid. 


pherſon' State Papers. 
124 121 5 1 6 . opportu- 
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opportunity of evtreſpotnding with James and aſſiſting his — 
might continue that correſpondence, after their intentions were 


The eat! bf Shrewſbury and lord Godolphin were both detected in 
their correſpondence with James; and, if William had been of a diſ- 
poſition reſentful or fanguinary, might have been conſigned to the 
laſt diſgrace and punifhment human laws can inflict. With unpara- 
lelled generofity, he nbt only pardoned, hut employed them: ke not 
only employed, but truſted them. Suppoſe that theſe perſons, mo- 
numents of his mercy, had been dead to every feeling of gratitude 
and generoſity, Was it pofſible, if they had been endowed with the 
ſmalleſt portion of prudence, that they ebuld ever have ventured to 
tread again in dis dark path of treachery R The eyes of William, they 
muſt have been aware, would ever aftet be fired upoh them with ſuſ- 
picious circumſpection. He Was vigilant, inquiſitive, penetrating, 
At no period af” the reſtbrativh ef James an event fo) pröbabie ati 
near, 4s to Induct ther to kucutf any eminent hazard from the expe. 
ation of its taking place. "Nay, fo' entirely was Shrewſbury reſtored 
to the confidence of William, tHat"h& was always conſulted by him 
in the ſeiſon of perplexity and diſtreſs, when affection principally 
directs the choice of &bunfellors. If Shrewſbury and'GodolpKin are 
recorded among the friends of James after the event mentioned, it is 
natural to conclude, that James' and his court were deceived by their 
profeſſions made to him at an early period; or, if they again entered 
into correſpondence with him, the ſame reaſons will incline us to Ke 
lieve, that they muſt have done ſo, with. ths conniivance pol 
and with the er of rendering it fublervient to his intentions hd. 
deſigns. | | * 


TH 
6 1 


ſome of them 


changed, perhaps, for the very purpoſe of being uſeful to William * were not fin- 


cere. 


9 


The name of Sunderland, recorded i in che lift of * een f 


| of James, raiſes the authority of theſe conjectures; . and can hardly 


- ** Floyd's Accounts carried to Verſailles, zſ May, paragraph 7th ; compared with Churchill's 
Luer. och May 1694. 14 Dalrymple's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 499. 
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* indeed be accounte@fr; otherwiſe, han pon the ſuppoſition, that ſuch 
— "4; correſpondende wa known to William and encouraged by him. 
From the paſt epnduct of Sunderland, familiar to the reader; it will 


not be, ſuſpeRed, that any ingredient of hongur or generpſity could 
| 2 into his character. From no motive of intereſt could he poſſi- 
bly be induced to renew his correſpondence with James. Though 
the door of the cqury, had been, ſhut againſt him in London, yet there 
remained. to him no ground for, hope, of profiting, hy another revolu- 
tion, and of recovering the confidence. and favqur of James if ever 
reſtored co. the, throne... But when it is ohſerved, that, at the very 
pejigt in which. Sunderland was engaged. in correſpondence . with 
Jaines, and tengering hjs ſervices to that prince, he was, aſcending 
in iuſlashor with Williars, and that he already, enjoyed the. oppor- 
 "runity-of gratifying every wiſh of ambition and intereſt, there ſcarcely 
can remain a doubt, with reſpe& to Sunderland having, renewed his 
correſpondence. with the. ps and authority, of, William. No 
packiye, but to fingular uſefulneſs of Syndrripod, the ß induced 
a. pefſon, Of William's ſagacity;and caution, to give any ſhare of his 
confidence, to a man ſo deeply criminal, and ſo odious to all parties 
S tion, Nis ef he ſuppoſition now made, that 


95 fincerity of, Sunderland, ho was bis relation; or that Sunder- 
land adviſes; James to make a deſcent upon the coaſt of England, as 


_ the: moſt ſpeedy and effeftual meaſure to 1 reſtore his fortune Ar- 
25 npwiſe diſtinguiſhed by. acuteneſs of diſcerament, might him- 


If; be;the dups, of Sunderland's s intrigues; and, with reſpect to 
e 8. preſſing an invaſion of England, it was the common 
advice of al the agents of James at that time, and the moſt ac- 
ceptable - ſubje& that could, be introduced in a.correſpondence with 
\ him. Not jithſtanding the Lind 1 | of ef by 


VS 
T9 * Burnet, 1693. 
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Sunderland, and the atteſtations of his ſincerity, Middleton, one of © BA F. : FR 


James's ſecretaries, warns his friends in England to be upon their —— 
guard againſt the treachery of ' ſome, who had: deceived them under 
the profeſſion of friendſhip ; and, in at allegorical letter to an Engliſh 

peer, hints his ſuſpicions of the treachery of Sunderland. 


But, after, all the reſearches that have been made, and the various 8 
rom tne 


3 that may be formed, it muſt be acknowledged, that great whole. 
darkneſs and myſtery ſtill reſt upon the period and tranſactions, of 
which I have been giving an account. Enough, however, appears 

to ſuſtain the following concluſions; namely, that, during the whole 
reign of William, his perſon and government were expoſed to ex- 
treme danger; that, from his coronation till his title was acknow- 
ledged by the French king at the peace of Ryſwick, a correſpond- 

ence was conſtantly carried on between James and many perſons of 

the firſt rank and influence in England; that individuals of every 
party, and even ſome of thoſe, who had been the moſt zealous agents 
in the revolution, were acceſſary to that correſpondence; that many 
conſpiracies were formed, and very conſiderable preparations made 
for reſtoring the authority of James; and that, even the moſt baſe 
and atrocious deſigns were ſet on foot, to put an end to the power 
and life of William. While we trace the diſappointment of theſe to Cauſes of - 


preventing 


the ſuperintendency of Providence, it will be both inſtructive and the extreme 


A115 im- 


dan 
entertaining, to attend to the external means, by which the deſigns of pending over 
Providence were effected; or to inquire into the cauſes, which, from 2 
time to time, counteracted, and at laſt ſurmounted, the moſt compli- land. 


cated and enormous dangers impending over the new government, 
and rendered its preſervation no leſs ene! en; the fruits of 


it have been' precious. 
ift, The expectations of the friends of Mae and FO execue Backward- 


neſs of Lewis 


tion of all their plans and -conſpiracies to recall him to the throne, in afliting 


James, 


2 Ich from Middleton to monſeur Fon- the note. Letter of Middleton, 2d Auguſt. 
(arp Nee _ 1694, N 5th, in Macpherſon's State Papers, 1695. 


llt rut: depended, 


— 


@ HA Þ. depended, in a great meaſure, upon the aid of Lewis, whoſe at- 
— tachment, they found, after various trials, to be neither ſo diſinte- 
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reſted nor ſo. active, as they fondly believed. The liberal grants 


of money to William; an army numerous, well diſeiplined, and con- 


ſiſting, in a great proportion, of foreigners ; diſcouraged any attempt 


of the adherents of James, to erect his ſtandard in England, with- 
* out a conſiderable reinforcement of French troops. To the French 
king, therefore, they turned their eyes, with confident expectation: 


becauſe he ſeemed to be ſtimulated, by every motive of affeQion and 
intereſt, to eſpouſe the cauſe. and wiſh for the proſperity of James. 
If Lewis was perhaps the only ſovereign in Europe, who lamented the 
degradation of James, ſo the latter was the only prince, led by in · 
elination, to prefer the alliance of the former to that of the confe- 


derate ſtates. The one was almoſt aſſured, that, by reſtoring the 


power of the other, he would detach England from that alliance, 
which was formed to obſtruct and defeat his ambition. Notwith- 


ſtanding the importance of the object, and the reciprocal profeſſions 
of attachment between theſe princes, Lewis ſeems to have liſtened 


with coldneſs and diſreliſh to any propoſal made to him, for co» 
operating with the friends of the, dethroned monarch“. He was 


dilatory and reluQant in the execution of any enterpriſe, which had 
for its immediate object the reſtoration of James. After, the defeat 
df the French fleet at La Hogue, no ſerious plan, for eſſecting that end, 
_ ſeems to have been projected by the court of France, till the begin- 
ning of the year 1696, when a large body of troops was drawn to- 


gether on the oppoſite coaſt, in order to embark for England. The 
abrupt deſertion/of this expedition, under pretence that the friends of 
James in England had not performed the condition, upon which 


the embarkation of the French, army was promiſed, awakened. in 


708 ** their .breaſts. diftreſsful. ſuſpicions. of the French king, and almoſt 


Letter of Mads u Vabbe Renaudot, "aber 1694. 2 — 
Papers. 
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| ektinruiſhes their hopes of deriving wk future ald aber in- © g . 


terpoſition. 


© The preſence, aud bash cibür UF James, were ill calculated to ac 


©» © 


quire the eſteem or affeQion of thoſe among whom he lived. ' While 


ULAASS 


an abject ſuperſtition, and an aſcetic devotion, procured him the un- 


profitable adulation of ſequeſtered monks and bigotted priefts, they 
_ expoſed him to the contempt of the warrior, and the ridicule of the 
courtier, who alone, by their exertions and intereſt, could effectually 
contribute toward the reſtitution of his depreſſed affairs. A certain 
malignant deſtiny ſeemed to blaſt all his projects, and baniſhed the 
_ of ſucceſs from n ere in ERC" he was: eh es pe 


SF +. « & * # © _ * 
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_ 27 The accounts tranſmitted to us, concern» 


ing the behaviour of James after he left Eng- 
land, by thoſe who meant to praiſe him, ex- 
hibit the moſt deſpicable and. ludicrous picture 
of enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition. 
thank God, for having taken from him three 


kingdoms, and axakened him from the le- 


thargy of fin; and that, if it had not been for 
that event, he would have been loſt for ever. 

He ſubmitted to the, moſt ſevere faſtings and 
moortifications : he carried certain days a chain 
of iron, with very ſharp points, faſtened: about 
his body: be performed this ſeyere diſcipline 
with ſuch humility, that he was put into the 
greateſt confuſion, when he happened one day 
to be diſcoyered by the queen: he uſed to ex- 
preſs a ſtrong defire of death, and held it to be 
the duty of every Chriſtian to do ſo. Abrege 


de la Vie de Jaque II. par le Pere Francois | 


Bretonneau, Nr 1743. pages 62. 70. '& 
paſſim. 

A French px Le Compte Boſſy Rubutin, n 
ſpeaking of the miſtarriage of La Hogue, uſes 


theſe expreſions: **, La malheutenſe exoile dw 


roy d' Angleterre, fit echoiier ce projet. Si le 


«© roy (viz. Louis) l'euſt conduit tout ſeul, | 


« la fortune, a ſong ordinaire, auroit vrai- 
« ſemblablement favoriſe ſa bonne conduite, 
cc P- 326.“ 


He uſed to 


the royal power terminated. | 


James himſelf ſeems do have entertained a 
mortifying ſenſe of his own bad fortune. In 


his letter to Lewis, after the defeat of La 


Hogue, he ſays; © I know too well, that my 
«« unlucky ſtar has drawn down tis misfor- 


tune upon your forces, always viftotious.”” 


In this James participated of the evil deſtiny 
of his family, which appeared ſo uncommon 


as to attract the notice of hiſtorians at an early 


period. Jurieu giving an account of James IV. 
having been ſlain in the battle of Flouden, uſes 


the following expreſſions: * Ry" regis; 


«« poſtremo die a Dacree et Bervi- 


*« cam delatum, -ubi diu ſepultura reli 45 
* Anglis, quod Gallis et ſchiſmaticis faviſſet 


ſancto funeris, ſepulchrique honore, et 
„ Chriftianis ceremoniis indignus putabatur. 


22 Adnotabant plerique, repertita ſuperiorum 
1 


« regum Memoria, Jacobum infelici pogi 
« Stuardz familiz fato, quam ſuo cecidifle : 
«« quod pater, avus et proavus, eodem * 


*« regno, atque idem ſortiti 
« ferro perempti mortem oppetii dean. r N 
The malignant deſtiny of the: houſe of Stu- 
a was no leſs ſtrikipgly illuſtrated by che fate 
its latter repreſen bed; namely, James V. 
3 Charles I. and James VII. with mo 


* . 


The 
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% RJ? The adrantages, which France might expect PR James 
Ew — 2 — 2 * 2 — 


to juſtify the attempt, where the expence was: ſo. great, and ſucceſs 
in the iſſue ſo precarious. Lewis might have every reaſon to be aſ- 
ſured of the attachment and gratitude of James, if ever he reſumed 
his authority: but the independent ſpirit of the Engliſh, illuſtrioufly 
diſplayed by the hte revolution, and their inveterate averſion to 
beneath TI and bridle. the 
exentions, of their ſovereign. Fr prone rg] 

- ' The ambition of Lewis was ſo analy AreQted 1 eee 
Aa eee that, without looking forward 
to remote conſequences, he was averſe to every plan, which required 
a temporary diverſion of his forces, or tended to give any inter- 
ruption to the fondeft object of his defire. Hence, though memo- 
rials of James to the court of France were ftill received with ex- 
ternal approbation, and the hopes of bis party kept alive by ſplendid 
promiſes, yet various pretexts were contrived: to poſtpone or elude 
the performance of them. And, when the friends of James began 
to be weary of the evaſions, and to complain of the delay, of France, 
the latter alſo retorted, in the firain of complaint, and transferred 
the blame of all their misfortunes to their own negligence and miſ- 
cbadutt. They were indelicately reproached, for watit of activity; 
for having failed to produce evidence to ſatisfy the court of France 
of their ſtrength and numbers; and for not having uſed that influ- 
once, which they might openly and ſucceſsfully have done, tc ſtop 
the fiberal ſupplics of parkament for ſupporting the authority and en- 
terpriſes of Willam *. James, in the meanwhile, had a difficult part 
to act, in order to preſerve any meaſure of good -underſtanding with 
- Lewis, and tocheriſh the hopes of his Engliſh friends. He was not 


reren Both his pride 


— w Caryh, 29th March 1696. ExtraSs, Jawary, February, March, 
2696. Marpherſon's State Papers. | 
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i intefen debarred- him from the eonſolation ef peut tb his c p: 
friends, the mortifications and treachery which wounded his ſpirit. 
He was conſtrained, oli the one hand, to do violence to truth and to 
his oven feelings while he vainly | boaſted of the attachment and 
kindneſs of the French court, in order to animate the exertions of 
his friends, fretted with diſappointment, and ready to fink into a 
flothful deſpondency. On the other hand, that he might avoid the 
humiliating diſcovery of his entire dependence on the arms of 
France, he was at pains to conceal, from that court, his ſuſpicioris 

of the coldneſs and defection of his partiſans in England, and 
e eee e, g bead we going into the ſervice of 


; William. | 4 £48 10305443, $575 | 444. oe bi x 
. The 8 of Ne in England were divided in political = = 
ſentiments, and the different conditions, upon which they propoſed fed among his 


friends, 


to reſtore him to the throne, - greatly embarraſſed- and bmnvpe per 
Plans laid down for accompliſhing that Went 9101S 37 een; 
„Some, who were warm in their 600 to Jade, were, at 
the ſame: time, ſteady friends to the ebnſtitutioh; · and therefore 
wiſhed to reſtore him upod terms, hieh he held to be enctoachments 
upon the unde nable prerogsti ves of the crown. Theſe were called 
Compdbunder, and comprehended te molt reſpectabſe, and the moſt 
numerous claſs-of his adherents There were a few of this num 
ber, who thought that à new revolution might contribute to the 
farther improvement of the conſtitution, by procuring regulations 
with reſpect to the monitehicat brunch, more reſtrictive than thoſe 
which: hall been ſpecified by the bill of rights. But there was alſo 
a great proportion of zealous adherents to ames, who had em- 


braced che moſt ſervile r notions of prerogatiye, and who thought it 
no. leſs prophane than difloyal, to narrow its limits or lop off any of 


e ee Sdeb therefire, conlidered *rhemſelves' as bound, by 


1 21 24 
"9 „ee Leaks Nov. 1692. Macpherſon State Papers 1694: 
* Memorials ſent to James. Ibid. ER" Ko 01.300 ii 4% 7 8 
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0 1 ** equaloplignionszite ceflore the kivg/$6 His. throge,/ aud: ihe ends 
L=—no—nd miniſhed: amplitude of prerogativez+ Tbe leaders of theſe parties 
diſtraQed him with the eppoſitiva-of their ſobemes-anditheir coun- 
ſrls; and-contended with emulation ; for - -thes/etapty; honours of an 
8 ieee The poxtiality of James to the coumſela of the non- 
D A plauſible pretexts 
Dean to e eee eee in eee evi; 
friendsz dingeg ere, Mas. al the. dane of actual ee e 

k unabating paſhon for arbitrary power *. ; Many of his-friends, how 
oper, ſtill cagtinuad, with, jnfdlexible Glicitude,-40 , urge concelions 
adapted to the tempꝑer of the people and the conſtitution of England, 
28 indiſpegſably neceſſary for recovering his chrone. Lord Marl- 
| borgughy well acquainted. with the predominant paſſion of his maſter, 
and, at aha fame zien f the neceſtn of his making Gange fHong uns at 
Pains to allure his conſent, by repreſenting. that he might eaſily break 
chem, chen he came to the throne, as being extorted by the neceſſity 
of his affairs”. James t laſt began 10 yinkd to the importunity of 
his friends ad publiſhed, a:;dpelaration; promiling..to' call à free 
parliameat, to xFmove;al- grievances, d conſent to whatever bills 
were aecellary to. eure, the frequent meetings of parliament, and 
io maintain ihe church. oH. England. He diſmiſſed Melfort, who 
was as che hend uf ds 6nrcompaunders, from che office of ſecretary 
of ſtate, and appointed, in his m, Caryles Wh Was known! to 
maintain principles more moderata and cenſenant to the ſpirit of 
nnn ts ene een 'byi o .of 
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Extracta from P 

James alleges, that Spe: 

if de returtrd 49 the (throng; | * oy 

| Wilkatn, and render him more 

. nates warmed bier in Boglznd: ths r Scotland, 

would afford bis enemies a handle for _ par. — Macpherſon s State Papers, 1690. 
and, by ſevere criticiſme upon his paſt erromm, Life of James, e og. 
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17 neee the Mili bn ag Elf 
| nary wife deeply rooted; and Nad pred 10: far, tat theſe eons 
| Se haJ* ue ſitle Inflierve in ſatiefying his friends,” of gtining 
"ny new! cones 16 bis intereſt. Urider che fame itnpreffion, 
many, who'Rild mamehned Mir. attachment tö the principles of he- 


\ reditary-right/and Ge were Unſſed with the friends'of James, be- | 


tame cold and 'Bfilefs about His perſonal intereſt. They were divided, 
in their aſſpctions between loyalty to their lawful ſovereign” and 
veal for the church of England. Theſe intereſts; apparently at va- 
_ fiance; feemetarlaft tu be ĩn ſome meaſure recontiled; by their con · 
ſidering the abſente and depoſtubn of James as an interruption, 


rather. thai an extib@ion, of the hereditary line of ſunceffon. They 


. entertdinied olactle doubt, that the ſon would be recalled to the throne 

_ of England after the degth of 'Wilkam;” and they fuſpended, for a 

- ſeaſon, the duties of loyalty and Megiunee, from 4 e, to the 
ſubſtantial intereſts:of cheir coumtry aud region: 

3. The government of William in England ee ste u the 
hopes of the friends of James more lahgid, dud their efforts to re- 
ſtore him more remiſs, while the former eyery day gained, and the 
latter oſt 1 reputation . among foreign princes. - Though the arms of 
the confederates were not attended with” expefted ſucceſs, yet ſuch 
was the addreſs of: William, i in maintaining their union, and invigo- 
rating their reſolutions,” in” contriving expedients to repair their miſ- 


his ſpirit, that he ſtill roſe in their eſteem and confidence. Not only 


fortunes, and, above all, ſuch was the indefatigable perſeverance of 


on <4 

Fo. ENS 3:5 37th Augult, 1694- 
Macpherſon's State Papers. Attend particu- 
larly to the following words: The common 
70 people own their preſent burdens are very. * 
heavy, yet profeſs openly, that they would 


«« rather carry it on and on, than let popery, * 


1 by reſtoring the king, ſteal in upon them. 
a - And when aſked, how they can read the 
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"Us I rer united to Kher 


intereſt, but his enemies 


D 


— | L 


miſes therein made, and yet doubt, either 
Deren umpquillity, of their 
church? They anſwer, that being cer. 
«tain ſome of the promiſes will be, broken, 
60 they find reaſon to doubt, whether any of 


ce dem will be kept, & c. &c.“ Macpher- 


's State Papers, 1694. 


them- 


& fi 


a 


4 by 


Increaſing 


reputation of 


William ; 
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c . P, den Heb ſtriking teſtimonies of their being aſfto- 


and con- 
tempt. for the 
character of 
his rival. 


_ eminence of his abilities. 


niſhed and overawed, by the greatneſs of his deſigns, and the pre- 
Upon a falſe. report of his death, the moſt 
indecent expreſſions of joy and exultation ere publicly exhibited in 
France, as if, by that event alone, the whale power of the confe- 
deracy had been annihilated, and the only obſtacle to the ambition 
of Lewis removed. The ambaſſadorsjof, James could not reſtrain 


| themſelves Ffrom-the moſt peeviſh complaints, whe they:bebeld the 


veneration, and awe, with which: the character oſ William had im- 
preſſed the eourt pf France. Such ſingular eyidences of reſpect could 
not fail to raiſe the dignity of his character at home, and to give 


energy to bis government, both in Holland and in England. On 


the other hand, nothing ean convey:a more lively picture of the hu- 
miliating ſituation and debaſed credit of James, than the coldneſs 
and contempt, with which his name and his buſineſs were treated at 
the court of Rome. No ſubject: as more irkfome to ſucceſſive 


popes, than any applieation] in hisa behalf. They waved any con- 


verſation that tended- to: introduce... They exculed abemſchyes 


„ Returning from Sea, ich the Sr. e proteftor, and idol. 
« quis af Seignalai, in the eveting after the ** All the heroes of antiquity were but his pre- 
news of the prince of Orange being killed. “ curſors, to triumph over the 
ve were 1 to find the ſtreets filled © & France” e and Villero; 2 
% with bonfires and images of the ptince of « flers, (is ſo great a ſoppott to his repmatior, 
cc Orange in firaw, which they threw into the ** that all here. condde, that he wil wits 
fire, while they drank to the health of the “r the league, and get from England to their 
« king, and compelled all dat paiſed to do- bodkins and thimbles. All gar conver- 
«© the ſame, This general rejoicing was not ** fations are bringing the king to Rome, 

« iſcountetanced* by the court, where the ** Which God 'Forbid, and eſtabliſhing the 
principal miniſters were under the ſame ** prince of Orange in England for all his lfte. 


4. miſtake. Nothing could more emphatically 
«« expreſs the terror of the name of the prince 
of Orange, than the extravagance of 


his death.“ Memoires et Reflections eter 
ner N W 


„ The confederates confeſs, that had the 


0 prince of Orange been driven from Namur, 


« they would have abandoned bim; bit tlow 


5 1:3 


6 Some, who appeared very fixed, begin to 
« ſay, that he muſt be a great man, who 


joy never gives over, but puſties on, though 
with which his enemies reeeived the news of 


e pelled again and again; and that, at af, 
« ſuch à one muſt accompliſh bis deſigus. 
« which is to humble the king of France, 
and to transfer all the glory of that king: 


| rr bee * 


r 1695. 


from 


POLITICAL' TRANSACTIONS, . 


fron giving him any pecuniary aſſiſtanee; and ill coricealed the con- © H A r. 


tempt of their hearts, while they ſubſtituted prayers and expreſſions of — 


pity, inſtead of ſolemn execrations of his enemies and more ſubſtantial | 
reſentment, expected in return for a zeal, which had ſacrificed all to the 
intereſt of popery. The earl of Perth, the ambaſſador of James, expreſſes 
forrow and indignation, upon finding that the charaQter and exploits 
of William were mentioned with admiration by the miniſters of the 
pontifical court; and, that ſome of them were fo indelicate, and even 
fo prophane, as to inſinuate their good wiſhes for his ſucceſs, and 
their expectation of deriving more benefit to the papal dominion 
from; the continuance of his authority, though he was an heretic, 
than from the reſtoration of James, who had been a martyr to their 
faith.” He deſires to be furniſhed with accounts and proofs of the 
ſeverities exerciſed againſt the Roman catholics in Ireland, in order 
to open their eyes, and to rouſe the court of Rome from that criminal 
ſtupidity, which-rendered her at once fo unconcerned about the fate 


of James and her own deareſt intereſts **, 


25 The declaration here was Juſt fitted for 


« the preſs; but Mr: Caprara, after the ad- 


« yances he himſelf made to get it finiſhed, 
s alleged unexpected difficulties, ſo that it is 
4 now laid afide. Many here pretend great 
* inward zeal in their prayers for the king; 
«« but, if they do pray, they do it ſo as not to 
gewe- men, either in their cloſets, or, 

«« perhaps, the primitive grottoes and cata- 


combs. Litcott's ene bo * June 


} 1692. * 
N to Fond myſelf laſt work 


to the pope; who, having been prepoſſeſſed 
by the houſe of Auſtria in ſome points of 
neus to James 5 diſadvantage, he aſked what 
c« my letter ſaid, expreſſing at the ſame time 
* ſome difference as 
6 ſwered the beſt 1 . but all by conjec- 
«+ tare, having, my lord, not had the Jeaft 
«« word of any thing ſince I came thither.“ 


Id. 24th June, 1692. 


„ can eaſily perceive, that all, who are 
nn the Houſe of Auſtria, try. by, 


to the French. I an- 


Such experience of de- 


« all means, to perſuade the pope, that the 
prince of Orange 1s no enemy to the catho- 
lies; but only ſtrives to maintain his I 
«« fition of the government of England.” The 
Earl of Perth's Letter from Rome, th May, 


16958. Macpherſon's State Papers. 


Innocent XI. received coldly an application 
made by James, to give father Petre a cardi- 
nal's hat. Innocent XI. and Alexander VI. 
abſolutely refuſed to contribate, by pecaniary 


aid, to the reſtoration of James; and Inno- 


cent XII., who was better aſſected to him, often 
waved his applications, and affiſted him in mo- 
ney, only, with a penurious hand. Monthly 
Mercury, December 1688, 2 7 1689, and 
paſſim. 

KSive me a ſure account of what is doing 
« to hinder the children of catholics from be- 


ing bred up in the catholic religion, and you- 


cc would furniſh me with a new occaſion of ſtir- 
6 ring up his holineſs to mind the conſerva- 
« tion of that little remnant of truth that reſts 
46 among you. 61 Perth's Letter, 1695. : 
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— bent, tended e fulnart all reſpeft for his character among dis:Eng- 
_ _ Ih fobjefts, and to check that boldneſs of -omterptife; which alone 
- could retrievs big intereſt; from. the low ebb into which-is had ſunk. 
= 4 Some, of, thols events, which were deamed moſt propitious to 
the views of James, operated to a contrary effect; andy by diminiſh- 
— ing the vumber and iefluence of his reninining frien de, finally con- 
a ibi degradation ang. exile. | If the frequent abſtoce of Wil 
bam from the feat of government invited the diſafſected to eonſpiracy 
_ and inſurreſtion, the prudence and moderation, with which Mary 
Haluned the truſt of the regeney, gained friends among every party 
ia che naten. By devolving the reins of government into the hands 
* Ahe queen, William not only enjoyed a teſpite from tlie turbulence 
8 but, upon bis return, found the violenec of parties abated, 
and the vigour of government renewed. Theiexecutize government, 
_ ercalionally delegated to the daughter and neareſt heir, more eaſily 
recongiled the friends of bereditary right to the, new: ſettlement, be- 
cauſe it required only a light deviation from their principles, A zeal 
3 and a foltering attention to the. church of 
England, accompanied with exemplary piety, gained. the political 
ſupport of the hierarchy, and the affections of the true friends of 
religion and virtue. In theſe views, the death of the queen was na- 
 turally conſidered as an event fatal to the new ſettlement, and ſeemed 
to open certain hopes of ſucceſs to thoſe, who were intereſted for the 
_ exiled king. So much did they calculate upon the augmentation of 
ſtrength, which was likely to redound from the death of the queen, that 
they began to lower their demands for fpreign aid, and repreſented 
In their memorials to the French king, that the friends of James, re- 
__ Inforced only with ten thouſand men, would be tee powerful 
to reflore their. maſter * rights ee . Ip; his, as 
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. * of France, dhe were immediately dif- 
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Wi 1 „ 3 FROM of 4-4 45 p. 
Gerne were deceived j and from the death of che queen, the tiew — 
ſettlement derived the acceffion of a party, 'who were ſeeretly hoſtile 
to he perſonal intereſt of the king, and who publicly oppoſed thoſe 
political meaſures to which he was partial. During the life ef her 
filter Mary, healthy and little ſuperior to herſelf in age, che prineeſs 
Anne ernertained a very diſtant and Precarious proſpect of ever inhe- 
riting the crown of England. At au early period after the fevelu- 
| ton, the relemings of affeQion began to work wpori her mind, and 
at laſt ſeemed to have ſubdued the impulſe of ambition. She wrote 
to her father; earneſtly imploring forgiveneſs and reconciliation, and 
promiſed to'confirm the ſincerity of her repentance, by-a firm adhe- 
rence to the duties of loyalty and natural affechion. While the re- 
mained under the impreſſion of theſe ſentiments, a numerous body of 
the tories, attached to her family and intereſts, oppoſed the inclinations/ 
of the eourt; and ſome of them conſulted with the friends of her father 
about meaſures for his reſtoration The death of her fiſter, and the 
near proſpect of 4 crowu, threw out new and powerful temptations to 
rouſe and actuate the ambition of the princeſs Anne. Reſolutions, 
which could only be fulfilled in the humble ftation of a ſubject, 
were renounced, and all the ſcheme and addreſs of her friends were 
employed to remove every obſtruction to her approaching. dignity. 
From that moment the nn intereſts of William and the wares 
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an Wa ee al at bo 
among che Engl ene r er- correſpondents of James, upon the death of the 
2 January 1699 queen, that they wiote to him in the 
The French Noe Fo they hall gain words: The great alterations, occaſioned by 
more by the death of the queen of England, „ the death of the princeſs of Orange, haye ſo 
« than they have lo by the death of marſhat «© broken and divided the ſtrength of the go- 
% Luxembourg They look upon this accident © vernment, that ten thoufand men are more 
e phevebe hs Lig of” nom in proportion to its preſent ffrength than kan 
«« England's thtytn: into; the Low Countries; thirty thouſand were before, Se.“ | Reaſons: 
«« but as an opportunity to ſow new ſeeds of diſ- offered for making a Deſcent upon Evgland., | 
« cord, and to fri the Engliſt work enough Macpherſot's' State Papers, 1695. x TRL; 
tat home among, themſelves;”” Ibid. 169g." + n 1 7 
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8 ** P. Anne were interwoven: both · were to be promoted 5 the ſame 


plans, and by; the ſame inſtruments; The recognition of the right 


of the princeſs. Anne was the firſt link in that chain of ſucceſſion, 


which William defired to-eſtabliſh, not only for liis own ſafety, but 
for the future ſecurity of that fabric of government which he had 


ſaved from ruin. It was only by adopting the ſame principles, by 


approving; and extending the Act of Settlement, and  by- ſupporting 
the title of William, that the princeſs: could hope to aſcend the throne, 
in excluſion of her father. Hence an external reconciliation, which 
anſwered all the purpoſes of cordial attachment, took place between 
her and William aſter the death of Mary; and their friends co- ope · 
rated in the ſame political deſigns. This coalition not only fixed a 
great proportion of that intereſt, which, in the early part of his reign, 
had been vibrating between Anne and the baniſhed king; but became 
productive of meaſures, which effectually barred: the return of the 
latter and ſecured the eaſy deſcent, of RR Bop of * 


teſtant ſucceſſors, s. ESTER EE TER 


The diſſolution of the land; parliemend; or dhe tülendisl bill, 
which accelerated that meaſure, was coincident with the death of 
Mary, and productive of ſimilar effects; becauſe it operated, con- 
trary to the expectation of the malecontents, to increaſe the friends 


and ſtrength of the new ſettlement. Though a powerful party in 
the commons oppoſed the inclinations of the court, yet, by a ſeries 


of reſolutions and meaſures, in the courſe of five ſueceſſive ſeſſions, 
the ſecond parliament. became ſo far engaged upon the Hide; of the 


preſent government, that it was not to be expected, upon the 


event of James's landing in England, they would be prevailed upon 
either to acknowledge him, or indirectly to promote his intereſt, by 
withholding from William the pecuniary aid which they had been 
accuſtomed to grant with a liberal hand. The war with France, in 
particular, a principal obſtruction to the hopes of James, a great ma- 
a of both houſes had approved of, and ſtill feemed inclined to 
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— — — It was likewiſe reaſonable to · ſuppoſe, that, as the favours C * F. 
: court flow, through the channels of parliamentary intereſt, fo Cw 


the 
| Tal agen of theſe favours, for the ſpace of ſive years, muſt 
neceſlarity haye procured to the king a powerful influence” over the 
preſent repreſentatives: of the nation, which would be loſt and de- 
ſtroyed in anew parliament, unintereſted in the paſt meaſures, and 
unbiaſed by the experienced bounty of the court. Attending to 
theſe circumſtances, we are not ſurpriſed to find, that James and his 
friends conſidered, the continuance. of 'the ſecond 'parliament as an 
unſurmountable barrier to their expectations; and that, in many 
of the memorials. tranſmitted from Saint Germains, it is earneſtly 
inculcated upon the agents of that court, to cheriſh the diſcontents 
in England, and to exert their utmoſt, endeavours to /accompliſhi a 


general election. The complaints of the people did not, at that 
period, require. the culture of foreign influence. The ſuſpicion, and 
at, laſt the detection, of enormous corruption, rouſed the nation, al- 


moſt with; one voice, to call for the diſmiſſion of their repreſentatives, 
Both, houſes were conſtrained, by the importunity of the people, 
and a reſpect to decency, to introduce, as we have ſeen, different 


parliament. The death of the queen, aud a demand of large ſup- 
plies, obliged the king to conſent, with reluctance, to a bill, which he 
conſidered as equally fatal to his preſent influence and future power. 
In this apprehenſion, both the king and his enemies were miſtaken, 


as ſoon appeared from the effect of the triennial act upon the temper 


of the nation. The near approach, and frequent return of elections, 
obviouſly advanced the political conſequence of all orders of men in 
the ſtate. While parliament ſubſiſted during the pleaſure of the ſo- 
vereign, its connection with the people was gradually leſſened, its 
obligations and attachment to the crown were daily ſtrengthened; 
and a qualification to vote for a repreſentative might remain 
; 27 Middleton's letter, 13th January, 1695, 
3 G dormant 


meaſures, for the purpoſe of obtaining a diſſolution of the ſecond 
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C HA F. dormant with the poſſeſſor, without his having once, in the courſe 
+ of his life, an opportunity of exerciſing it, either for the 'purpoſe 


of private advantage, or the control and chaſtiſement of abuſed 
power. The attention and diligence of the diſaffected, hitherto oc- 
cupied in thwarting government, and contriving meaſures for the 
reſtoration of James, were now transferred to a nearer and leſs dan- 
gerous object, while many of them became candidates for a ſhare of 
political influence, from which they had been hitherto excluded. 

The greater number regarded the queſtion of a perſonal right to the 
crown, abſtracted from the intereſt of the nation, as a diſpute fri- 
volous and unintereſting. - They could not hefitate for a moment 


- about preferring an imperfe@ and exceptionable title, fraught with 
laſting benefit to the conſtitution, to the claims of hereditary right, 


involving prerogatives undefined and deſtructive of freedom. Such 
a deep infringement upon the influence of the crown, as was ob- 
tained by the triennial bill, they were well aware, a monarch, of 


James's atbitrary principles and temper, would never endure. If he 


regained the throne, he would reclaim, under a ſpecious reſpect to 
juſtice, ſuch prerogatives as had been torn from it, without the con- 
ſent, and during the expulſion, of its lawful poſſeſſor. A new pillar 
of liberty was erected, which, connected with the occupancy of 
the preſent king, fortified his throne, both with the affections and 
intereſt of his people. After this period the friends of James de- 
clined in influence and zeal; correſpondence with him was inter- 
rupted ; the peace of Ryſwick was the deciſive criſis, which. ratified 
the authority of William, and enſured the benefits of the Revolution 
to poſterity. . 
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N the campaign of one thouſand fix wa and PREP 
the army of the confederates was ſuperior to that of the French. 
The retaking of Namur turned the balance of ſucceſs in favour of 
the former, and greatly advanced the military reputation of William. 
In Italy, Caſal furrendered to the duke of Savoy; in Spain, the 
decline of the French power was manifeſted by their deſerting 
Palamos, and contracting their frontier to the town of Gironne. 
The Engliſh and Dutch fleets were every where an over-match for 
the French, though many merchant ſhips of great value fell into the 
hands of the enemy, and marred that general ſatisfaction, which, 
otherwiſe, muſt have ariſen from the proſperous turn of affairs 

The king returned to Kenſington on the tenth of October, and 
the next dap iſſued a proclamation for diſſolving the FR. parlia- 
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C =- P.: ment, and ſummoning another to meet on the twenty-ſecond of 
November. He had obſtinately ſtruggled againſt the triennial bill, 
he TT only to avert an encroachment, as he believed, upon his prero- 
gative, but from the apprehenſion” df nbt nding a new parliament 
N to his will, particularly in adopting his ſyſtem of. foreign 
| Politics, and. approving of the” continuance , .of the war. But, as 
there was no proſpect of bringing it to a concluſion before the 
definitive expiration of. the preſent parliament, there occurred obvi- 
ous and ſtrong reaſons for anticipating that event. However great 
per. influence of the · court in the preſent parliament had been, yet 
vas naturally to be expected, that the immediate proſpect of de- 
ter upon their conſtituents would operate upon the members, 
to the diminiſhing of that influence, and induce thofe, who wiſhed 
to maintain their political diſtinction, to humour the prejudices of 
the people, rather than to ſtudy the inclinations of the ſovereign, or 
to purſue more liberal views of public good. The diſſolution of 
parliament, impatiently deſired by the people, would be reckoned a 
gracious exertion of the prerogative, and frengthen the intereſt of 
- + -, - - thEerownat'the approaching general election. But what, perhaps, 
' __  as/much as any of theſe conſiderations, determined the king to dif- 
miſßs his ſecbudd parliament, was that perplexity and interruption to 
public buſineſs, which he foreſaw; would ariſe, at a ſeaſon eminently 
critical, from thoſe diſagreeable inquiries into which the commons 
had entered, with reſpect to the corruption of ſome of their mem- 
bers, and from which they could not wege, without nne all 
claim to honour and conliftency.” er H tent : 
Summary The buſineſs and proceedings of the n cen of William 


—. 2 furniſh the hiſtorian with events and materials, diſtinguiſhed not 
— f only by their importance, but by their novelty, from What . had 


occurred in any former period. Though foreign war, and he ex- 
tenſion or defence of their dominions upon the continent,” form in- 
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tereſting ſrenes of the Engliſh hiſtory, yet the meaſüres, relatirlg to © mA P. 


them, proceeded from the ambition of the prince, rather than from —— 
695 


any concerted plan of national advantage, and were directed by the 
inclinations of the court, independently of the advice of parlia- 
ment, which had not then attained to any regular influence. By 
this parliament, foreign war, and continental connexions, were firſt 
adopted as a capital branch of the political ſyſtem. of England. A 

ſyſtem,» ſo complicated in its nature and ſo comprehenſive with 
- reſpec, to its object, involved [increaſe of expence, and required 
expedients and reſources, ' which, before that time, never had been 
deviſed or wor penn Hence the . of ee and Fonding 


las on the war within the year Ge whe eſtabliſhed for Pay- 
ing the intereſt of them annually, and for diſcharging the capital at 
a remote period. The ſupplies, raiſed upon this plan, in the courſe 
of the ſecond parliament alone, amounted to more than the double 
of what had been granted in any preceding reign. Id 80 
As it is not be expected, that either individuals or ſocieties thould 
acquire great expertneſs in a buſineſs, with reſpect to which they have 
derived'no inſtruction, either from their on experience, or that of 
their anceſtors, ſo the ſupplies were conducted with great error and 
extravagance by this and ſuceeeding parliaments. The ways and 
means propoſed were ſeldom adequate to the ſums to be raiſed upon 
them; and, as neceſſary conſequences of this error, the aperations of 
| government were crippled, its credit. depreſſed, and the article of 
future ſupplies ſwelled to an enormous pitch, from the neceſſity. of 
making good the deficiency of the former. Poſterity muſt lament, 
that many millions of the national debt, with which we are loaded, 
might have been ſpared, while the patrimonial intereſt of our an- 
ceſtors, who were then upon the ftage, would have been promoted, 
if calculations had been made with exactneſs, ſupplies obtained at 
a reaſonable premium, and the taxes levied with ſtrictneſs and juſ- 

| tice, 
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tered into every department, and that individuals of every party were 
\ Rained with peculation, which threw a blemiſh upon the body to 
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0 25 by N tice . The. diſpoſal of an immenſe revenue, and the numerous of- 
— fices to. which/it gave birth, brought a great acceſſion of influence 


into the hands of the crown ; but which. perhaps was no more than 
fufficient to ſupport the new government under the hard ſtruggles to 
which it was neceſſarily expoſed. ; Unfair advantages were taken of 
the ſtraitened circumftances of the nation, which till augmented the 
burden of the taxes. The amplitude of the revenue excited the 
murmur of thoſe, from whom it was exacted, and the avarice of thoſe, 


| who were employed in levying or diſburfing it. The ſhare, which 


the rapacious politician deſtined for his private emolument, appeared 
only a mite, taken from the prodigious maſs of the public treaſure ; 
and no more than a juſt compenſation for that liberality, which he 
exerciſed at the expence of his conſtituents. As parliament acquired 


more regular and extenſive power by being convened annually, and 


by not only granting, but by appropriating and reviewing, large ſup- 
plies, ſo the ſeat of a member became, more than ever it had been, a 


\ lucrative object. Hence the number of candidates, and the ardour of 


their competition, were increaſed,” when any vacancy in the repre- 


\ ſentation happened. The electors ſoon perceived their own conſe- 


quenee, raiſed the price of the favours for which they were ſolicited, 
and thus the chain of corruption was completed. From the diſco- 
veries made by the committee and commiſſioners appointed to inquire 
into the public accounts, it was too evident, that corruption had en- 


which they belonged. There can be no doubt, that mercenary con- 
ſiderations contributed, with their avowed principles, to render this 


< > parliament favourable to the continuance of the war. That war, as 


neceſſary to ſupport the revolution, brings no diſcredit upon thoſe 

who approved of it; but, at the ſame time, it is probable, that it might 

have been carried on at leſs expence, and terminated at an earlier 
3 Sinclair. 


2 period, 
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period, with equal advantage to the nation, if powerful individual c * 


had not been intereſted in its prolongation. 

' The public 4, paſſed by this parliament, related more to the 
redreſs of grievances, than to the encouragement of trade and ma- 
nufactures. The buſineſs of the war, and of the ſupplies, occupied 
ſo much of their attention, that it may be conſidered as an apology 
for their not n. directed their thoughts to objects of internal 
improvement. s 

Though they ad not tut the kinkt, by granting that extent 
of toleration which he wiſhed to eſtabliſh, yet they diſcovered leſs 
ſeverity againſt the Roman catholics, than what prevailed in the 
former and ſucceeding parliaments. ' _. 

The ſecond parliament of William is entitled to the grateful ac - 
knowledgments of poſterity, for their repeated efforts to ſecure the 
purity and independence of their ſucceſſors: and the triennial bill 
will remain an everlaſting trophy of their patriotic ſucceſs. At the 
ſame time, it cannot be denied, that inquiries into corruptions and 
public miſcarriages were not only inſtituted, but conducted, ſo much 
in the temper of party, and from the/influence-of factious motives, 
chat they were as little productive of honour ei vho proſe- 
cuted them, as of advantage to the nation. 

In the interval between the diſſolution and the dug of hw 
liament, the king made an effort to extend his perſonal influence, by 
mixing, more than he had hitherto done, in public companies and 
amuſements, and by viſiting ſome of the nobility and gentry at their 
country ſeats, Such, however, was the incorrigible dryneſs and re- 
ſerve of his demeanour, that his perſonal eee and addreſs 
added little to his popularity 9. 05 


Few perſons, ſuſpected of attachment to James, were returned in 
the third parliament of William; but in the liſt of the new mem- 
bers were many diſguſted whigs,” who, though ſufficiently inclined 


* Burnef, 1695. 
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poſition ſo far as to injure the ſafety of the government. 
No material change in adminiſttation had taken place: Aae be 
e e Parliament. The. principal offices remained in the bands 
of the whigs, who en ee ſhare of the 9 
e e 7 wen 1 2501 ee 10 
- The third parliament uf Willa mel an the . of No- 
* M. Foley, who had been choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of 


commons upon the expulſion of ſir John Trevor, was again pre- 


ferred to that honour. The king expreſſed conſidence in the good 
diſpoſition of his new parllament, and of their unanimous zeal in 
the proſecution of the war. He praiſed the braverg of the Engliſh 
troops, which had: ſo eſſentially contributed to the proſperous change 
of affairs. He regretted the neceſſity of demanding as large ſupplics 
as had been formerly granted. He complained of the deficiency of 
the funds, and of- the : debts upon the civil liſt. He recommended 
the French proteſtants to the gencroſu of the nation. He rages: 
ſented the ill ſtate of the coin as an additional, but 3 
. which demanded the attention of the commons. ds 27: 
As the former parliament had: cloſed their ſervices with 1 
act, ſo the preſent commenced their political career with, a meaſure, 
no leſs conſonant to juſtice; than to the general deſire of the nation. 


Ihe arbitrary ſpirit of the court, during the two preceding reigns, 


had been moſt ſignally and fatally diſplayed; by the partial condemn- 
ation, and cruel puniſhment, of perſons accuſed of treaſon. Though 
Popular indignation, in the -firſt inſtance, turned againſt the court 
and thoſe judges, who infamouſly. had ſubmitted, to be the inſlru- 

ments of its corrupt meaſures, yet to. the impartial” inquirer it ap- 
peared, that the diſtemper had a deeper root;, and that the ſtatutes, 
as they ſtood, afforded. unfair advantages to the prince and bis mi- 
niſters, againſt the unhappy e who, ſhould, fall under their: 


5 -Burnet. 21. 
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Cuſpicion; and become the deſtined vidims of their reſentment. To © N r. 
remove or to mitigate theſe ſeverities, the commons, in every ſu -. 
<cffve fellion of parliament ſince the revolution, had propoſed ſucck 
amendments and regulations reſpecting trials for treaſon, as were 
conformable to the practice and laws of England in the caſe of other 
crimes. The jealouſy of the court, kept alive by peculiar circum- 
ſtances of danger, and the oppoſition of the lords, covered under 
the pretext of amendments, had hitherto fruſtrated every bill framed 
with this view; and diſappointed the reaſonable expectations of 
many true friends to the conſtitution. The ſubje& was now reſumed Bil fr yep 
by the commons, with a ſpirit, which evinced their earneſtneſs and is cates of 
reſolution to purſue it ; for-they introduced it in preference to all . 


other buſineſs, and while the grant of ſupply was yet depending. 
The lords debated on various clauſes in the bill, and propoſed, as an 


amendment, that all the peers ſhould be ſummoned to the trial of a 

peer. The commons, anxious to obtain the object of the bill, 

agreed to the amendment. The king, unwilling to enter into ho- 

tilities with a new parliament, aſſented, though he privately wiſhed we 

to poſtpone the reformation of the treaſon laws, till government had N 

attained to a more advanced ſtage of vigour and tranquillity. The 

important clauſes of the new act were, that perſons indicted for high 

treaſon ſhould be furniſhed with a copy of their indictment five 

days, and with a copy of the panel of the jurors two days, pre- 

vious to their trial: that they ſhould be admitted to make their de- 

fence by counſel: that the oath of two witneſſes ſhould be neceſſary 

to found an indictment: that every indictment ſhould be reſtricted 

to crimes committed within the period of three years preceding the 

time of its being found, and the evidence confined ftriftly to the 

charges expreſſed in the indictment: that the accuſed ſhould have D 
like proceſs to compel their witneſſes to appear for them, as is 

uſually granted to witneſſes againſt them: and finally, that no evi- 


V Journ. Lords, 23d December. 
3 H dence 
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0 N P. dence ſhall be admitted to any overt act chat is not expreſaly laid in 
I-——) the indittment. 


1696 


the king * 
withdraw a 
grant in fa- 
vour of the 
earl of Port- 
land. 


However much this bill may appear to be founded e the eſ- 
ſential principles of juſtice, yet the ſucceſs of it was conſidered as an 
evidence of the declining influence of the court. 

The unfavourable temper of the commons towards the king was 
diſplayed by a meaſure, which at once controlled the gratification of 
his private affection, and limited the exerciſe; of | his, prerogative. 
After the laſt prorogation of -parliament, he had-conferred, upon the 


earl of Portland and his heirs, a grant of the lordſhips of Denbigh, 


Bromfield, and Lale. The gentlemen, whoſe intereſts were imme- 
diately affected by this grant, petitioned the lords of the treaſury, 
during the king's abſence, repreſenting, that the property transferred 
was unalienable; that the grant beſtowed. an extent of influence 
dangerous in the hands of a ſubject, and was already appropriated, 
in part, to the falaries of judges, and other eſſential offices of go- 
vernment. The commiſſioners of the treaſury were ſo much im- 
preſſed with the arguments produced in ſupport of theſe allegations, 


that they engaged to recommend the ſuhject to his majeſty's ferious 


He complies. 


conſideration. As more than za month had now elapſed ſince his 
return, and the gentlemen concerned in this buſineſs had received no 
ſatisfaction with reſpect to his, purpoſe of recalling the grant, they 
now applied by petition to the houſe of commons. After due con- 
ſideration, the commons unanimouſly agreed to addreſs the king, to 
put a ſtop to this grant to the earl of Portland; and with, their peti- 
tion he complied, Profeſſing ndt to have been aware of the objec- 
tions to which the grant was liable. If the exceſs and, irregularity 


of his majeſty's bounty, in this inſtance, excited popular clamour, 


and expoſed him to the mortification of being diſappointed, the early 
and important ſervices of the earl of Portland juſtified a, more t than 


common attachment, leſſened the impropriety of the method b 


7 Journ, Commons, 14th, 17th, 23d January, 
| which 
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Which it was expreſſed, and ought to have prevented that perſonal 


aſperity, with which the oppoſition to it was conducted“. 

To appeaſe the diſcontents of the Scots, the king had been per- 
ſuaded to approve of an act of their parliament, erecting a com- 
pany for trading to Africa and the Eaſt Indies. This 1ndulgence to 
Scotland had immediately excited general alarm among bis Engliſh 
ſubjects, and was grlevouſly complained of by the Eaſt India com- 
pany, as a violation of their charter, and ruinous to their intereſt; 


and it was expected, that parliament would embrace the firſt oppor- 
The 


tunity of repreſenting to the king the ſentiments of his people. 
lords entered at an early period upon the confideration of this buſi- 
neſs, and agreed upon an addreſs, in which the commons alſo con- 
curred, ſetting forth the ſeveral clauſes of the act conſidered by them 
as prejudicial to the trade of England, in general, and to that of the 
Eaſt India company, in particular *. The king vindicated himſelf, by 
throwing the blame of this act upon his Scotch miniſters, whom he 
immediately diſmiſſed; and expreſſed his deſire, that remedies might 


be found out for preventing the inconveniences apprehended by his 


ſubjects. The commons, not thinking theſe ' conceſſions ſufficient, 
determined to exerciſe their reſentment: againſt the directors of the 
Scotch trading Company; and reſolved that Kit ſhould be n 
of high crimes and miſdemeanours 

The ſevere loſs which the trade of England bad ſuſtained in every 
preceding year, and particularly the laſt, had brought heavy reflec- 
tions upon adminiſtration; and ſeemed to require an eſtabliſhed plan 
for calling to account thoſe perſons, who, by treachery or neglect of 
truſt, were acceſſory to the public misfortunes. 
conſidering the ſtate of the nation with reſpe& to trade, reſolved 
that a council ſhould be eſtabliſhed for ſuperintending it; and that 

See Speech of Mr. Price; Ralph, vol. ii. 7g Commons, 14thDec. 1695. 
p. 619. | | ' 10 Ibid. 21ſt January. 
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this council ſhould be nominated by parltament. This meaſure was 
conſidered by the king and his friends as a direct invaſion of the 


Tho king of- prerogative; which, if permitted in one inſtance, would open a door 
Kode at ic. for future encroachments, highly pernicious to the influence of the 


crown. If parliament wreſted one branch of the executive govern- 
ment out of his hands, they might progreſſively extend their aſſaults 
to the utter ſubverſion of the prerogative, and effect a total change of 
the conſtitution **. In the courſe of the debates upon this bill the whigs 
generally oppoſed i, and the tories fupported it: a ſtriking inſtance 
of the prevalence of perſonal attachment againſt the avowed. principles 
of party. The ſupport which the bill met with, and the averſion which 
the king expreſſed againſt it, would probably have been productive 
of great internal diſcord, if events of a more ſerious nature had not 
engroſſed the vigorons application. of both houſes of parliament *. 
Many cireumſtances concurred, at the death of the queen, to in- 
ſpire the agents of James, in England, with more favourable hopes of 
the diſpoſition of parties towards the intereſt of their maſter, and to 
ſtimulate his friends to make fome immediate attempt for accom- 
pliſhing his reſtoration. They were ſenſible, at the ſame time, that 
no ſucceſs could be expected without the aid of French troops; and, 
therefore, that it was in vain to lay down any plan for that purpoſe, 
without the approbation of Lewis. Great pains were taken, to con- 
vey to him the moſt favourable impreſſions of the number and 
ftrength of the malecontents in England, and to repreſent to him the 
advantage that would accrue to himſelf by overturning the govern- 
ment of William. Theſe repreſentations, however, did not obtain 
that attention, which was expected by the perſons who urged them. 
The ſucceſs of the French arms in Spain during the campaign of one 
thouſand fix hundred and ninety-four, the inactivity of the troops 


22 Journ. Commons, 21ſt Jan. 12th and 18th Feb. 34 March. ** Burnet, 1696. 
33 Ralph, vol. ii. p. 624. | 3+ Macpherlon's State Papers, 1695. 
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of the empire, far ſupetior in numbers, and the proſpect of detaching C * 
the duke of Savoy from the grand alliance, flattered Lewis with the 
expectations of victories and aequiſitions upon the continent, which * 
would more immediately redound to his own perſonal glory, and the 

extenſion of his dominions. The death of the duke of Luxembourg, 

the ableſt general in his ſervice, the adverſe events of the campaign 

of one thouſand ſix hundred and ninety-five, and particularly the 

loſs of Namur, diſappointed theſe hopes; and gave a turn to conti- 

nental affairs highly favourable to the allies. In this fituation the In jargon 
French king began to liſten to the ſuggeſtions of the agents of James, f England 


and an in- 


who aſſured him that the malecontents in England were ready to furreftion of 
make an inſurreQion, provided they could be aſſured of his rein- tents pro- 
forcing them by a deſcent upon their coaſt. Preparations were now 4282 
made for that purpoſe: tranſports were provided: troops, to the 

amount of twenty thouſand, were drawn from the garriſons, and 

ordered to mareh to the vicinity of Dunkirk and Calais: the French 

fleet from Toulon was ordered round to Breſt. James repaired to 4 wh. 
Calais, to be in readineſs to embark for England as ſoon as his pre- ie, *bor- 
ſence ſhould be required there *. | 
This expedition, prepared with great induſtry and at great ex- in conſe... 
pence, and brought to the very eve of execution, proved abortive, queer 
from a miſtake on the part of Lewis, which James had neither the tb<malecon- 


tents hay- 
firmneſs nor the candour to correct. The more readily to allure the ing been de- 


aſſiſtance of Lewis, James had rather exaggerated the deſcriptions of — 
the ſtrength and proſperity of his friends; and had even gone ſo far _— ; 
as to aſſure him, that they were prepared to begin an inſurreQion, 

as ſoon as they ſhould be .encouraged to hope for any reinforcement 

from France. The commencement of an infurre&ion in England 

was therefore underſtood by Lewis to be the condition and ſignal of 

his interference; and he never intended that his troops ſhould em- 

bark, till he had received information of that event TOY actually 


e Hiſtoire de France. Old Mixon. 
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erer. taken place. The malecontents, on the ether hand, were led to be- 
Ine, that they were only expected to take up arms when the French 
* ſhould appear on the Engliſh coaſt. James was not ignorant of this 
miſtake; but he was afraid to undecei ve Lewis, leſt it ſhould occa- 
ſion the interruption or diſcontinuance of thoſe preparations, ' which 
were effential to his own ſucceſs '*®. In the mean while, the duke of 
Berwick, the natural ſon of James, was ſent into England; to ſtimu- 
late the reſolutions and activity of his father's friends, and to per- 
ſuade them to go beyond their firſt engagements, by taking up arms, 
without waiting for the arrival of the French fleet, in aſſurance of 
ſupport before they could be in any danger of being attacked by the 
army of William. The duke of Berwick, though neither deficient 
in the ſpirit of enterpriſe, nor in anxiety to extricate his father from 
the perplexity in which he was involved by his reſerve with the 
court of France, was ſo much convinced, from near obſervation, of 
the weakneſs of his friends, and their incapacity to render him any 
effectual ſervice, that no attempt was made by him to extite an in- 
ſurrection; and the preparations . * 2 view were unem- 

ployed and unavailing. 
A conſpiracy” Another intereſting event ad with FRET HEINE bits, 
Lewie mentioned, to put an end to this and every future attempt for re- 
ſtoring James by foreign arms, or internal inſurrections. A conſpi- 
5 racy to aſſaſſinate the king, probably ſuggeſted or haſtened by the diſ- 
ite of the invaſion, was now detected, and many of the 
nere gane were SUR "Thi nen Gifcorery 


not 
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_— Macpherſon's State Papers, 1696. — 


27 Memoirs of the Duke ef Berwick, 1696. 
* The defign of the conſpirators was to 


afſaſlnate king Wilkam, as he returned from that fir George Barclay received a commiſſion 


from James to carry it into execution. Bur- 
net, 1695. 


hunting, in the lane between Turnham-green 


and Brentford. Two of them, captain Fiſher 


and Mr. F. diſcovered” the conſpi- 
racy to the earl of Portland, od 1 — 
it was * £02411 ! 


1 ris iflerted by Burnet, and his tranſcriber 
Tindal, that the aſſaſſmation of William was 
concerted at the court of Saint Germains, and 


Tindal, vok iii. p. 201. In ſup- 
port of this aſſertion, theſe authors adduce the 
teſtimony of fir John Fenwick: who ſaid, that 


| be had heard ſome of the friends of James, 


lately 
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not only turned the tide of oppoſition. which was ſet in againſt the © H. 
court, but became productive of events highly fortunate for William 
and the government; Affectionate addreſſes were preſented by both — 
houſes of parliament; and the aſſurances which they contained were prep" 510g 
realiſed, by the immediate. proſecution of vigorous] meaſures for the — 
enſuring of his ſafety and the ſtability of the conſtitution. His ma- government. 
jeſty was empowered to ſeize all ſuſpected perſons, and to baniſh all 

papiſts from London and Weſtminſter. It was enacted, that, upon 

the event of the king's death, the preſent parliament, ſhould not be 
diffolved. Both houſes concurred in an aſſociation, binding them- 
ſelves to ſtand by. and aſſiſt each other, in defence of his perſon and 
government, againſt king James and all his adherents; and, in cafe 
his majeſty ſhould: eomę to a violent death, to unite in revenging it 
upon his enemies, and in ſupporting and defending the ſucceſſion of 
the crown; according to the act of the firſt year of the reign. of 
eee * was declared, that no een did not 


Jo: 23631364 11092113 ni $34 lt} *GÞ 7 
Incly Ph kt 3 irm, that they his enemies, þ: '*% a deſign to infoare him. 
kad ſeen a commiſſion fign by James, for * Life of James, 1696. 
n effect. It ib evident, that the authors, who accuſe 
ii. ames, fall into inaccuracy, by connectiag 
A hg alld aceuſes james or Wal he gave to promote s 3 
| dere pe wary * 55 intentions: of thoſe who con- 
ce of Orange, after havi cen wearie 1 to aſſaſſinate William. The teſlimon 
Rk with {6 many 8 ee Fear eee John Fenwick, when Greumſtasces 85 
-his done, by fair and open force. Abrege attended to, appears to be of no weight in the 
Cbronologique de L Hiſtoire = F France ; ; tom. ſcale of evidence, Under the dread of death, 
eel hung un 3 he- wiſtied to advance ſome daim to merit; 
The acreſſim or conſent of James e and, to move the compaſſion of William, ſent 
eee of William, 1 is inſinuated in a me- his lady to Dr. Burnet, declaring that he had 
totht Which Was to have been delivered at | been ſhocked with the prbjeR of the afſaſina- 
de peace of | Refwick, in vindication of Wil- tion, and threatened, to break wah his party 
kam”s government. Somers? Collections, vol. i. if they perſiſted in ach an atrotious defign. 
P- 21 'F And, after all, his of the aathnation 
Tus charge, however, is by no means was founded-upon hearſay evidence. 
fapported with evidence deſerving of credit. All the conſpirators, ho were convicted, 
_ James. expreſſes the utmoſt horror at being ſolemnly acquitted James, before their execu- 
fuſpected of ſuch a crime ; affirms; that he had tion, of any knowledge or participation of the 
' often rejected propofals made to him for aſſaſ- defign of affaffnating 1 Tindal, val. 
nating William ; and inſinuates, that theſe i. Py Keie mw 
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ſubſcribe 


b * me omg een” 
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ee ie, ag be e ate of heldteg any public office; or dul 
The example of parliament was followed by all the counties, corpo- 
rations, and ſubardinate claſſes of citizens. The ſounds of loyal 
aſſociations were heard in every corner; and expreffions of attach- 
ment to the preſent government, and to the perſon of the king, 
were daily preſented to the court. The ſupplies this year were 
granted with great readineſs, and amounted to five millions twenty- 
four thouſand eight hundred and fifty-three pounds. To aſſiſt the 
credit of government, a new bank was erected, which was called a 
land bank, becauſe the ſecorities were to be upon land; and, as it 
had been projected and patroniſed by the leaders of the tories, it was 
expetted that it would anſwer an important political purpoſe, by 
rendering them more obſequious to the court. . r 
rogued on the twenty-ſeventh of April. 

After the conclufion of this 1 were appre- 
hended and tried; ſome for being acceſſory to the intended invaſion, 
and others for being concerned in the conſpiracy to aſſaſſinate the 


king. Among theſe, the moſt diſtioguiſhed were, fir John Friend, 
who had acquired great wealth as a merchant in the city, and fir 


— William Perkins, a gentleman of landed property, and, one of the 


clerks in chancery. Of ten who were condemned, eight were exe- 
cutcd, and two pardoned *'. It is ſomewhat remarkable, that all the 
perſons apprehended upon ſuſpicion, were convicted upon the har 
evidence, and according to the forms of law, except fir John Fen- 
wick, in whoſe caſe government found it neceſſary to have recourſe 
to a bill of attainder**. The ſentiments of the nation. were divided 
with reſpect to the propriety of this meaſure, and the ſeverity of | 


> Journ. Lars 524 Commons, 24h, 25h ſervice when and wherever he ſhould command 
. hore was; cur i State Trials, vol. v. | 

ſubſcribed by an hundred young gentlemen, ' „ The atainder of de John Fenwick did 

beſceching his majeſty to receive them as 2 not paſs till the. next ſeflion of parliament; but, 

troop of guards for the preſervation of his per upon account of its connexion with the hiſtory of 


fon; and ng Cano entirely to his the conſpiracy, I have introduced in this place. 


7 | admini- 
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- adminiſtration was generally condemned. The reader will judge © 


for himſelf, by attending to the following conciſe detail of the cir- rs 
I 


cumſtances of the caſe, and of the arguments upon which the attain- 
der was either juſtified or condemned. 


ih had fled, but had previouſly been examined by one of the 
ſecretaries of ſtate; and his evidence, together with the record of 
the conviction of Cook, one of the conſpirators, afforded a ſtrong 
preſumption of fir John's guilt. The grand jury had found the 
bill, but his friends uſed many artifices to delay the trial; and, as at 
laſt the evidence of two witneſſes in court was wanting, there re- 
mained no other method of procuring his condemnation, but by a 


F bill of attainder. 


It was argued by thoſe who oppoſed the bill, that ſuch a mode of 
trial and condemnation ought to be reſorted to only in caſes of the 
higheſt importance, where circumſtances rendered it impoſſible to fol- 
low the courſe of law. When perſons accuſed of treaſon made their 
eſcape out of the country, which was a tacit acknowledgment of 
guilt, there was no other remedy; or when they were found in 
arms, as was the caſe of the duke of Monmouth, no injuſtice was 
done in eſtabliſhing their condemnation by the interpoſition of legiſ- 
lative authority. A departing from the ordinary methods of trial, 
without the plea of neceſſity, was one of the moſt dangerous expe- 
dients of tyranny that had been practiſed in the preceding reign, 
and had often been made the inſtrument of ſhedding innocent blood. 
The avowed reaſon for moving a bill of attainder, was not becauſe 
fir John Fenwick could not otherwiſe be tried, but becauſe he could not 
otherwiſe be condemned. The evidence which law required to convict 
any perſon accuſed of treaſon, and the advantages which it afforded him, 
_ were entitled to ſacred reſpect, not on account of the mere authority of 
the law, but on account of the conformity of that law to the eternal rules 


of Pony and juſtice. Admitting that the parliament had the power of 
3 I | diſpenſing 


. Againſt fir John Fenwick, only one witneſs was produced; another Debates on it. 
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0 0 AP. — with the ordinary forms of Juſtice, yet it _ be Llingerons 
CI to do fo, except in caſes the moſt urgent; and it would be peculiarly in- 


fluence as an example; to ſhew that there was .a remedy in caſes, 


It paſſes. 
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conſiſtent, in that very parliament, which had reformed the laws of trea- 
ſon, to ſet them aſide by the wanton exertion of legiſlative authority. 
They, who contended for the act of attainder, founded their argu- 


ments entirely upon the extremely perilous ſituation of the kingdom. 


It was notorious, that, while an invaſion from France was impend- 
ing, many perſons at home were conſpiring againſt the government 


and the life of the king. It would-be eaſy for ſuch to elude puniſh- 


ment by removing witneſſes, and to carry on their treaſonable de- 
ſigns with ſuch addreſs as might ſcreen them from danger, if there 
were no means of conviction, but thoſe which were publiſhed, and 
therefore guarded againſt by the foreſight and caution of the cri- 


minal. Sir John Fenwick's condemnation was not defired by go- 


vernment from any motive of reſentment, but on account. of its in- 


where ingenuity might take advantage of the forms or lenity of law, 


In point of effential juſtice, it made little difference; whether the per- 


ſon ſuſpected fled from his country himſelf, or removed the witneſſes 
againſt him; or by any other method deftroyed the means of convic- 


tion preſcribed by the ſtatute; while yet there remained ſufficient proof 


to ſatisfy every conſcientious perſon of his guilt. Both parties agreed, 
that the legiſlative authority might diſpenſe with the ordinary forms 
of law in caſes of extraordinary importance. The only queſtion, 


upon which they could differ, was, Whether the preſent caſe came 
under that deſcription, and whether paſſing. the preſent bill would 


contribute to the benefit, or injury of the conſtitution? It was a pre- 
cedent, which even the movers of it wiſhed. never to be followed, 
except in caſes like the preſent, where the very exiſtence of govern- 
1 was at ſtake *. The bill was carried 1 in the houſe of ROO 


121. 


22 ** Lords od Shs Monger, December, and January, 1697. Lords De- 
bares, vol. } ii. Ralph, vol. ii. p. 697. | 
1 by 
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by an hundred and eighty-nine votes againſt one hundred and fifty- 
fix, and in the houſe of lords by ſixty-eight votes againſt fixty- 
One. 

Though it may be candidly admitted, that principle, and a true 
regard to the intereſt of the nation, had great influence on many 
who voted for this bill, yet there is great reaſon to ſuſpect, that leſs 
honourable motives operated upon the minds of ſome, who appeared 
moſt anxious for its ſucceſs. Sir John Fenwick, in hope of obtain- 
ing a pardon, had not only made an offer of important diſcoveries, 
but had named ſeveral perſons of rank, and ſome in office, as con- 


cerned in the late conſpiracy. This information, though cenſured by 
the houſe of commons as falſe and malicious, and repreſented in 
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the ſame colours by the moſt reſpectable hiſtorians of that period, 


appears, from the evidence lately publiſhed, to have been well 
founded, and could not fail to provoke the reſentment of indivi- 


_ duals, whoſe ſafety depended on removing, at any rate, and by 
any meaſure, ſuch a dangerous inftrument of diſcovery and accu- 


ſation . 


The campaign of the year ſixteen hundred and ninety-ſix, as it was 


in effect the laſt, ſo it was the moſt inactive and unintereſting which 
happened in the courſe of the war. The operations of the allies 
were greatly cramped, and the ſpirit of the Engliſh army, in parti- 


2+ Journ. Commons, 6th Nov. Burnet. 
25 Mr. Macpherſon, upon the authority of 


concerning the conduct of James and William. 
The attainder of fir John Fenwick is an ex- 


the Life of James, imputes the attainder of fir 
John Fenwick to a perſonal enmity of Wil- 
liam againſt him. Macpherſon's Hiſtory, 
vol. ii. chap. 3. Life of James, 1696. 

If the Life of James is admitted as authen- 
tic, on the one hand, with reſpect to every 
allegation and fact favourable to his own cha- 
rater; and as equally authentic, on the other, 
in eſtabliſhing every infinuation reproachful to 
the character of William; it is obvious what 
the conſequence muſt be, and how unfairly a 
_ truſting to ſuch information, muſt judge, 


ER 


ample of the prudence of William, in reftrain- 
ing his reſentment. He was not ignorant of 
the treachery of ſome of thoſe perſons, hom, 
at that time, he honoured and employed. Had 
he been prone to reſentment, he might have 
gratified it more extenfively and eſfectually, 
by ſaving fir John Fenwick, and admitting him 
as an evidence againſt thoſe men, whoſe trea- 
upon this and many other occafions, Wil- 
lam facrificed reſentment to conſiderations of 
prudence and generofity. 


cular, 


i 
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* The project of the land bank, upon which great expectations w 


founded, had utterly miſgiven, and the recalling of the debaſed coin, 
in obedience to a reſolution of parliament, made ſuch a ſcarcity of 
current money, and ſuch a ſtagnation of trade, as ruined many pri- 
vate fortunes, and ſtaggered the credit of the nation at large. The 
whole addrefs, and ingenuity of commanders, were employed to ſuſ- 
tain the army, under declining credit, and to keep them in good 
temper, under the hardſhips which they ſuffered from want of pay. 
Fortunately, the exhauſted ſtate of the French finances, as well as 
great internal ſcarcity of proviſions, diſabled them from taking any 
advantage of the diſtreſs of the allies; and, except the withdrawing 
of the duke of Savoy from the confederacy, no material event hap- 
pened in the courſe of this campaign. And as that event had been 
foreſeen, it was wiſely provided againſt by our generals; and did 
not produce the alarm and confuſion which might have ariſen, if it 
had been conducted in a private and concealed manner, and taken 


them at ſurpriſe . 


Sir 


25 The duke of Savoy was attached to the the duke of Burgundy, eldeſt fon of the dau- 

court of France ; but, under the impulſe of re- | 
ſentment againſt Louvois, the French miniſter, 
he joined the confederacy. The French agents 


had been ſecretly tampering with him, ever 
fince the commencement of the war : the al- 
lies truſted him with reſerve and jealouſy; and 
were fortunate enough to delay the payment 
of the ſubſidy due to him according to trea- 
ty, while he, on the other hand, in order to 
obtain it, endeavoured to conceal the negoci- 
ations, now advancing, for a ſeparate peace 

between him and France. . the 
reſtoration of all the places taken from him 
during the war, and four thouſand livres for 
reparation of the damages which he had ſuſ- 
tained ; but what, more than theſe advantages, 
contributed to aggrandize his family, was a 


marriage contracted between his daughter and 


«« was diſpatched by the court of France, to 
«« inform the duke of Savoy of the intended 
«« aflaflination of king Wilkam ; and to repre- 
«« ſent to him, that this notice was given 
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Sir George Rooke, who had ſailed with a large ae C. * P. 
was recalled upon the diſcovery of the conſpiracy. The Engliſh fleet — 


afterwards ſailed under the command of lord Berkley, and made 
ſome depredations upon the coaſt of France; but this advantage was 
balanced by the ſucceſs of the French admiral, Du Bart, who fell in 
with a large fleet of merchant ſhips belonging to the Dutch, under 
the convoy of ſix frigates. The frigates were taken, and four of them 
burned. Thirty of the merchant ſhips were deſtroyed ”. 


The ſecond ſeſſion of the third parliament of William met on the 


twentieth of October. The preceding campaign, barren of events and 
ſucceſs, afforded the king no materials for congratulation in his ſpeech 
to the parliament. He was happy, he obſerved, that the year had 
paſſed, without any diſadvantage abroad, or diſorder at home, con- 
ſidering the diſappointments ariſing from the funds, and the diffi- 
culties which had attended the recoining of the money. This, con- 
ſidered as a proof of the diſpoſition of the army, and of the ſteady 
affection of his people, gave him great ſatisfaction. He acquainted 


them, that ſome overtures had been made for a general peace; not- 


withſtanding which, he urged the neceſſity of liberal ſupplies, for 
carrying on the war, and making good the funds already granted. 
He recommended to their conſideration the inconveniences which 


ſtill remained with reſpe& to the coin, and hoped they would find 


« about for a little while in his cloſet; and 
then accepted of the conditions of peace 
« offered to him by France.“ Lamberti, 


1696. 


The following paragraph, much to the ſame. 


purpoſe, occurs in the Monthly Mercury of 
April 1696, under the article Italy. 

«© The new project of the French king, and 
of James, upon England, was as ſoon 
„ known in Italy as in Holland. A courier 
% was diſpatched from the duke of Orleans 
to the duke of Savoy, his ſon-in-law, to lay 
before him the projects of the king of 


« France and of James; and without diſco- 
„ vering the conſpiracy, at the ſame time ſet 
« on foot againſt the perſon of William, told 
«« him only, that meaſures were taken for 
« reſtoring James which were infallible; 
« and therefore exhorted him not to loſe a 
% minute's time in making a private and 


e advantageous peace, to prevent him from 


«« being inveloped in the ruin of the confede- 
«« rates, which would be ſure to. follow the 
cc approaching revolution.“ 

7 Lives of the Admirals, vol, ii. p. 423. 


out 


1696. 
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1696. 
Meaſures to 
relie ve the 
embarraſſ- 
ments of the 
revenue. 


| Wa for maintaining the war, and carrying on trade. : 
The patriotic exertions of the commons in this ſeffion, deſerve 
to be remembered with the warmeſt gratitude' by poſterity. Both 
admiration and eſteem are called forth, while we conſider the inge- 
nuity of individuals, in deviſing expedients, to deliver the nation 
from the moſt preſſing embarraſſments; and the generoſity of parties, 
in ſuſpending animoſities, and cordially adopting thoſe meaſures, 
which were eſſential for reſtoring national credit and proſperity. 


While the example of their wiſdom and ſucceſs inculcates this encourag- 


ing maxim, that the patriot ought never to deſpair under the darkeſt 
and moſt perplexing aſpect of public affairs, the reſolutions antl mea- 
ſures, which they purſued, exhibit ſpecific remedies for ſimilar cala- 
mities, if they ſhould occur at any future period. I ſhall only, 
in general, mention thoſe facts which give an aftoniſhing view of 
the ſpirit and wiſdom, diſplayed in the houſe of commons. Every 
former ſeſſion of parliament, ſince the commencement of the war, 


had never propoſed any thing farther, than to impoſe taxes adequate 


to the intereſt of the principal ſums borrowed for the ſervices of the 


year; and they had often failed in this purpoſe, through the inſuf- 


ficiency of the funds for the payments aſſigned to them, and exchequer 
tallies were diſcounted at the rate of thirty or forty per cent. The 


houſe of commons, during this ſeſſion, not only provided funds 


for raiſing the whole ſupplies within the year, but alſo for diſcharg- 
ing the deficiencies of all former ſupplies. The ſum of five hundred 
and fifteen thouſand pounds was voted for the relief of the civil liſt, 
which was in arrears, and the ſum of one hundred and twenty-five 
thouſand pounds, for making good the deficiency in recoining 
the money. Theſe reſolutions, and the meaſures by which they were 
accompliſhed, while they reflect honour on all who acceded to them, 
conſecrate the name of Mr. Montague, the chancellor of the exchequer, 
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to diſtinguiſhed and laſting applauſe. Poſſeſſed of an underſtanding © „5 P. 
penetrating and comprehenſive, he devoted himſelf, with intenſe appli- CA 
cation, to che ſtudy of finance; and ſuggeſted expedients and reſources, 98 
which not only eluded the reſearches: of the moſt ingenious: ſpe- 
culators, but exceeded the comprehenfiori of many, who were far 
from being ignorant or inexpert with reſpect to the ordinary buſi- 
neſs of the revenue. The names of the celebrated fir Iſaac Newton, 
and Mr. Locke, are alſo tranſmitted- to our gratitude, for having 

contributed their aſſiſtance to Mr. Montague in this arduons buſi- 

neſs; and it is a pleaſure to publiſh every circumſtance, which adds 

to the merit of thoſe, whoſe memory is fo precious to every friend 

of ſcience and virtue At the fame time it may be obſerved, 
that all their ingenuity would have been exerciſed in vain, and 

all their expedients and refources muſt have failed, if the means 

and faculties of the nation had not been in a ſtate of progreſſive 

improvement. A ſum exceeding ten millions, raiſed within the 

ſpace of one year, in a nation which had already ſupported ſeven 

expenſive campaigns, affords the moſt unequivocal proof of the 

increaſe of national proſperity in conſequence of the revolution ; 

and founds a juſt expeQtation that ſuch proſperity will be progreſ- 

five, as long as the ſoundneſs and vigour of the Britiſh conſtitution 
are preſerved . 

At the beginning of this ſeſſion, an inquiry was inſtituted with Inquiry con- 
regard to the miſcarriage of the fleet. Sir George Rooke had been dons Op _ 
cenſured, for not having intcrcepted the Toulon ſquadron before it ſea. 
had got round to Breſt. Agreeably to an order gf. the houſe, he 


** Cuningham, vol. i. p. 155. « At the ſame time that they were to ſet out 

29 'Drake's Hiſtory of the lat Parkament. © fleets and pay formidable armies, of a ſud- 

« The renewing of the money of England, den they were melting down almoſt all the 
“ ſo debaſed and counterfeited as it was, will money of the kingdom; nevertheleſs they 
« certainly be one of the mot remarkable c- © then provided for all the exigencies of the 
«« currences for future hiſtorians to take notice <« fate.” Monthly Mercury, Auguſt 1696, 
« of; an enterpriſe which equally proves the article England. I give this as an evidence of 
« puiſſance and wiſdom of the nation. "There the opinion which foreigners entertained of the 
« js in it ſomething more than afazlly great. greatneſs and importance of this tranſaction. 


produced 


2 
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vs 1 produted bis jouriial,” and the inflreNions he had rcelded-fiom the 
. admiralty. Sir Cloudefly Shovel alſo laid before the commons copies 
. of the orders ſerit to him, relating to his junQion' with fir George 
Rooke*. It does not appear that the prejudice or ſpirit of party 
entered into theſe inquiries; and, as no reſolutions were formed 
upon them, it is fair to conclude, that no ground of criminal charge 
could be found. The attainder of fir John Fenwick, the account of 
which has been anticipated in the preceding pages, conſumed a great 
proportion of the time of both houſes in this ſeſſion, which termi- 
oo 


f \ 
8: 4% 


* Journ. Commons, November, paſſim. 
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Dene, of the Approach , Price,—Pleniputentiaries, meat as Ryfwick— 
au Be Emperor, and ie Ning f Spain ever/e to Peace.—The latter braugbt 
ever fy - the Succeſs . of. the French Arms,—The- Elefion of a King of 
„ Poland. _ makes Lewis, more defirous of Peace. uncle fgned — Merits 
"and "Efetts of the Peace, —Mijunder fanding among the Allies the Cauſe of 
5 circumſcribing the Advantages of it.— No Toleration obtained for the Pro- 
tes ant under the Dominion of France.—Charye again King William for 
conſenting that the Son of James ſhould fuccrei to the Crown of England e 
. zpon the Conferences between the Fart of Portlaiid and the Marſha! 
 Boufflers.—Canjeures' of contemporary Hiſtorians concerning the' Subjet# of 
| . from the Life of James, charging King William 
| u bb ee to abe Succeſſion .of his Son. Regſans fur calling in 
dueſtion the Authority of this Exiras . Circumfances which render the 
Fact alleged inprobable.— Origin of this. Aſnerfion. upon the, Memory ; of 
Hi liam. —The Succeſſion of the Son of James defired by. Lewis, —Conjec- 
"ture founded upon the Autbority of the Duke of Berwick.—Thbe Subjeft of 
' the Conferences between Portland and Boufflers.— Information of Barnet. — 
Hir Cbaratter as 4 Hiſtorian. Account given by the Marquis de Te orcy 
17 ere the Conferences between Portland and Boufflers. — Inferences from 
. the Memorials and A ons to the WR at . 


's ſome of the events of the preceding year tended to diſpoſe CHAT. 
, —— 
the inclinations of the contending powers to peace, ſo ſteps ad 
had been actually taken to circumſeribe the operations of the war; 1697. 
and various circumſtances concurred to excite the hope of * 
it to a concluſion in the courſe of the next campaign. 
The defection of the duke of Savoy, while it reſtored wake to Symptoms of 


10. ne ſpirit of fear and diſtruſt among the confederates * =O = 


c 


S. * . * Hiftory of Europe. 
| 3K "The 
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| C H & ?- The diſappointment of the French invaſion, and, in conſequence of 
— this, the failure of the conſpiracy intended by the friends of James 

* in England, extinguiſhed the hope of re-eſtabliſhing his power by 
the continuance of the war*. The ambition of the French king was 
Rill alive, but the object of it was changed, and appeared to be 
attainable only through the medium of peace.” The infirm conftitu- 
tion, and precarious life of the king of Spain, flattered Lewis with 
the” near profpe&t of adränclüg che fodour and domimion of bis 


| | family, by the 8 05 xfert nſve and opulent empire. But 


in 


his claim to it, though Founded upon the ; right of lineal ſucceſſion, 
F rojes aten. which yould certainly be enforced 


_- Influenced. by theſe neee lunch king ſent Monſieur 
Callieres. to the Hague, to propoſe overtures for a general peace to 
Dykevelt, miniſter of the States; who had been warned by William 
to liſten to them with reſerve, and upon the expreſs condition that 
nothing ſhould be concluded without communicated to the 
 allies*. One important article was contained in theſe preliminary 
overtures, namely, that the title of William to the throne of Eng- 

land ſhould be acknowled ged by France i in the moſt explicit terms; 


and this alone, notwithſtanding other circumſtances of dilagreement, 
gave the faireſt hopes of approaching peace The king of Sweden 
was alſo engaged, by the ſolicitation of France, to offer his medi- 
ation for procuring a general peace; and plenipotentiaries were ap- 

pointed by England and France to enter into negociations for that 
Pieniporenti- purpoſe *. After no ſmall altercation. about the place of meeting, 


aries meet at 


Ryfwick. it was agreed, that the conferences ſhould be held at Newburg- houſe, 


* 


Life of James, 1695. ciations re of his 
Variations de la Monarchie . ſucceſſor, Charles the 'Fwelfth, was offered and 
tome iv. 2697. accepted. The earl of Pembroke, viſcoust 
Ralph, vol. ii. p. 697. [Fo Villiers, and” fir | Joſeph Williamſon, were 
* Hiſtorians of the Times. named plenipotentiarics by the king of Eng- 


6 Charles the Eleventh, king of Sweden, .land. To Callieres, the- French king added 
died before the commencement of. the nego- Crecy and Harlay. 


a palace 
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2 palace belonging to the prince of Orange, between the Hague c n. f r. 


and Delft, and elſe by the village of Ryſwick . The conferences — 


began _ the ilk of May, ona thouſand ſix Kunidred: and aer 
ſevren. * £3 Tis (12 (1 v7 +3414 2036." 
As be bps ai the Nag of Spain b ad angle with FA Troy 
| ficulty to conſent to the commencement of negociations for peace, ſo of Spain 
pond wanne repeated inclinations to diſcontinue and thwart peace. 
The averſion of the emperor to a peace may be traced to | 
Ae Lets inks; which rendered the king of France ſo ſolicitous to 
obtain it. Upon the death uf the king of Spain, theſe two princes 
were to enter the lifts, in competition for the Spaniſh monarchy ; 
and, 'cotifidering the advantages the French king derived from the 
argument of natural juſtice; from proximity of fituation;:and mili- 
tary fotce, the emperor could entertain no proſpect of ſucceſs, with- 
out the affiſtance of a confederacy, formed upon a jealouſy of his 
rival.” Such a confederacy, already ſubſiſting, might act with promp- 
_ titude and vigour; but; if once diſſolved, it was evident that the 
renewal of it would be difficult and uncertain ; and that, in every 
view, it muſt be attended with delay Which en _ fatal to 
its deſign *. | 
The ambiguity with which France treated converting ee don 

of ſome of the places taken from the emperor and Spain in the courſe 
of the war, and the propoſed ſubſtitution of an undefined equiva- 
lent, afforded a more coleurable pretext for oppoſing the peace. 
The reluQance of Spain was at firſt cheriſhed by the influence &f a The — 
faction at court, adverſe to the claim of France upoti the Spaniſh ne over 
monarchy; But this, as well as other motives of oppoſition, [-was ue French 


ſurmounted in the E of the treaty, by the ill ſucceſs which 


Nil attended: er arm. The loſſes which Spain had hitherto 
ſuſtained; during the rk of the war, in diftant- s . 2 


7 Monthly . F- 9 Torcy, vol. i. 
* Hiſtoire de France, tom. i. , „ 


Vaal) 3K 2 empire, 


2s Y NSN 


* Seien were: eaſily, concealed from a prince,- whoſe mean under- 
2 . and bodily infirmities, rendered him incapable of receiving 
ienpreſſiona of ealamity or danger, which did not: immediately fall 
under the obſervation of his ſenſes. But when Barcelona, ſituated 
in a contiguous province, was invaded, and at laſt, yielded to the 
rms of France the conſternation, vhich agitated the court, quickly 
d diſperſe every feruple and abjection ta;the. general. paciſteation 
In the courſe of the negociations an event occurred, which ren 
dered France till, mote eager; fob the /attainment; of peace; and diſ- 
poſed her to relax ſomewhat. of che rigour. of thoſe demands, which 
evidently militated againſt juſtice, and the intereſt and honour of 
the allics. | She had exerted her utmoſt influence to ohtain the 
vacant throne of Poland for the prince of Conti, whoſe elevation 
ſhe expected would contribute to ſtrengthen her hands againſt the 
allies; and ſhe was juſt upon the eve of eſtabliſhing his ſucceſs, by 
che influence of the eardinal primate, when che elector of Saxony 
became a competitor, and, by{ declaring his converſion to the Roman 
catholic religion, detached the cardinal from the party of France; 
27th Joly. and, by engagements to the Feli Babaltr. ſecured their fullrages 
PR ts. for him at the election : Faniab 2 
Anicles be peace now advanced without any material, interruption; 3 2 and 
| the carticles of it were ſigned by the Engliſh, Dutch, Spaniſh, and 
French ambaſſadors, on the twentieth of - September, one thouſand 
fix hundred and ninety-ſeven. The imperial, and electoral am- 
blſſadorsg by the inftigation. of the emperor, entered. their Proteſia- 
* 1 — Ks 1 ir mes impofükle. Wk the: aer de ould ſtand 


— - 


ou? £2239 
WT 3 e e yet 
ance The king was fo ignorarit as td the fear of it may be Paskkasb th 


3 belonge) ta the king of fluence upon he court of Spain, 208þ. Septetor 
England, and to pity that prince when it was ber 1697. 
taken by Lewis. Torcy, vol. i. p. 8. A ** Hiſtoire de France, tom. iii. 
* French fleet was ſent to the Weft-Indies, and 13 Ralph, vol. ii. p. 753. 
rok - San a z and, though tharevent 1 was n 
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ohſtinacy were, however, f in ſome meaſure ſatisfied, by the .reluc- 
tance and heſitation of his conceſſions to the conſtraint of political 
neceſſity. He firſt conſented to a ceſſation of hoſtilities with France: 
be next accepted of Briſac and Friſburg, as an equivalent for Straſ- 
burg; and, at laſt, he put the finiſhing hand to the peace, by ſign- 
ing the articles, with expreſſions of diſcontent, a month after the reſt 
of the confederates '*, | | 

By the terms of the peace, no new or riking advantage was ob- 
tained by any of the contending powers; and the political ſtate of 
Europe was placed nearly in the- ſame poſture as that, in which it 
had ſtood at the commencement of the war. In this ſimple and 


general view, the treaſure and blood of the confederates may appear 


to have been wantonly and unprofitably laviſhed ; and England, 
which contributed more than her proportion of both, though ſhe had 


leaſt to expect from, the ſucceſsful iſſue of the war, may appear to 


deſerve the greateſt ſhare of that cenſure which is due to raſh and 
deſtructive policy. _ 

In order to eſtimate, candidly and N the merits of the peace of 
Rylwick; | ſo. fat as they relate to the intereſt of England, it is ne- 
ceſſary to recollec᷑t the motives, which engaged her to enter into the 
war, and the advantages ſhe expected from the proſecution of it, 

: There were, evidently, two principal objects of the war, intereſt- 
ing both to England and the allies: 1ſt, It was intended to control 
the ambition. and depreſs the power of France; 2dly, It was neceſſary 
to confirm the revolution, and to ſecure to William the poſſeſſion of 
the throne of England. In the firſt of theſe, England was intereſted 
more remotely, and conjunAly with the {er confederate powers; 


14 By 1 peace, the French any enemy of the ſaid king of Great Britain; ; 


| king promiſes, for. himſelf and his ſucceſſors, , and that he will in nd manner whatſoever fa- 


chat he will on no account whatſoever diſturb 


- the king of Great-Britain in the poſſeſſion of 


the kingdoms, &c. which he no enjoys; and 
therefore engages, upon the faith and word of 
a king, chat he will not give any aſſiſtance to 


vour the conſpiracies which ill-diſpoſed perſons 
may, in any place, contrive againſt ſaid king. 
See the articles of the peace, Life of n 
vol, ü n, p. 23. 


but 
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N v. but the other, natnely, the confirmation and permaent eftabliſhment 
* of the revolution ſettlement, was her peculiar, appropriated concern; 


though, by its iinmetiace effects, it was intimately connected with the 
former, and 10 far teckoned an object of general concern to the al- 
lies. The zeal of William to humble France, ſupported by the 


wealth and power of England, it was believed, would fully anſwer 


the moſt ſanguine expectations of the confederary. It has been ob- 


ſerved, in preceding paſſages of this hiſtory, that the power of 


France, from a variety of incidents, had aſcended to fuch a pitch as 
to excite univerſal jealouſy and alarm. From her repeated incurſions 
into the frontiers of Holland, as well as from her intrigues with in- 
ternal factions in the States, it could not be doubted, that they, 
after the conqueſt of the Spaniſh provinces in the Low Countries, 
were deſtined to be the victims of her ambition. If the power, and, 
particularly, the maritime power of France, had been augmented by 
the conqueſt of Holland, or even by its reduction to a ſtate of de- 
pendence upon her, the commerce, the opulence, and the force of 
England, muſt have been, in proportion, reſtricted and diminiſhed. 
Nay, there was ground to apprehend, that, in conſequence of ſuch an 
event, the independence and conſtitation of England would have 
been expoſed to extreme hazard. Attending to theſe circumſtances, 
it is natural to ſuppoſe, that the patriotic anxiety of William for 
Holland rendered him ſedulous to propagate a terror of the power 
of France, in order to aſſociate neighbouring princes. in a common 
ſcheme of defence; and particularly to cheriſh, as far as his influence 
extended, in England, an impreſſion of the inſeparable connection 
of her intereſt with that of Holland. His elevation to the throne 
of England augmented that influence: but it is evident that he did 
not plant or inſpire thoſe ſentiments of oppoſition between the 
intereſt of France and England, or of a connexion between that of 
England and Holland. From the whole tenor of the preceding 
* we have ſeen, that a Jealouſy of France was the predominant 


paſſion 
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* 


Second; and that the well-known conformity of the ſentiments 
and affections of William to thoſe of the Engliſh, with reſpect to 
foreign politics, firſt excited the ſtrong prejudices of the nation in 

favour of that prince, and paved his way to the.throne of England. 
The deſire of reducing. the power of France was not, therefore, ſug- 
geſted by William to the people of England; but was already en- 
graven upon their hearts; and diſpoſed them tp enter, with full ap- 
probation, jnto the war; and, in the proſecution of it, to ſubmit to 
public burdens, unexampled in any preceding period. How far then 
was this object attained by the war, or finally ſecured by the peace. 
It will be readily acknowledged, chat the ſucceſs of the war was not 
adequate to what might have been expected from the collected forces 
of the confederates, and the ſpirit and views with which they entered 
into it; and, in the ſame proportion, the terms of peace fell ſhort 
of thoſe views, which had been generally indulged at the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities; and were found, after the experience of 
a. few years, inſufficient to reſtrain the uſurping ſpirit of Lewis. 


But till, though the territorial dominions of France were not im- 


paired; nor her ambition extinguiſhed, nor the power. of gratify- 
ing it, in future, annihilated, there remained obvious and impor- 
tant advantages, which ought fairly to be aſcribed to the war, and 
which were ſufficiently ſecured by the articles of the peace. The 
encroachments, which the French king attempted. to make upon 
che provinces of Spain, of the empire, and the States, were pre- 
vented: their frontiers were defined, and better fortified againſt any 
future aſſaults from France: her internal power was weakened : 
her reſources were exhauſted ; and ſhe was reduced to a ſtate Jeſs for- 
midable to Europe, than that, in which ſhe ſtood previous to the 
reſiſtance ſhe met with from the arms of the confederacy. 
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paſſion of the Engliſh, that the oppoſing this paſſion was the cauſe of © H, A r. 
the diſcontent and factions, which diſturbed the reign of Charles tbbe 
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CHEF jog the oppoſition of France to the! revolution. in England; and 
— the aſſiſtance the; promiſed to James, was another'cauſe of the war, 


ſo'the acknowledgment of the right of William, in the moſt; explicit 
tris; and the retiunciation of any future ſuppott to the dethroned 


prince, which were fully obtained and ſecured by the peace o Ryſ- 


_ weick; gave confirmation and ſtability to the revolution. In this 


Miſander- 
ſtanding 
among the 
allies, the 


cauſe of cir- 


cumſcribing 
the advan- 
tages of it. 


view, its merits muſt ſtand high in the eſtimation of every friend to 


Hberty and the conſtitution. If the revolution was indiſpenſable to 
the attainment and preſervation pf theſe ; if the fruits of it, which 


we ourſelves have reaped, exceed the, moſt ſanguine hopes and cal- 
eulations of thoſe, who were the inſtruments of promoting it, can 
we heſitate to pronoutice,' chat it was impoſſible for the nation to pay 
too great à price for ſuch ineftimable bleſſings; and, that it would 
have been daſtardly and treacherous in out fathers, to have ſhrunk 
from expence and dangers, which n to n chem 
ee e u f Nl. Ad fd 7 

Though theſe fubſtantial advantages wad bed by: war, it 
muſt be regretted, that an uiifortunate miſunderſtanding among the 
allies, after the commencement of their negociations for peace, was 
not only the occaſion of their ſacrificing the intereſts of their com- 
mon friends, but of their-thwarting one another in articles, in which 
the horiour of the principal members of the confederacy ſeemed to 
have been deeply engaged. The dutchy of Lorrain was reſtored to 
its proprietors, in that diſmembered, dependent condition, to which 
it had been reduced by the peace of Nimeguen; and to which his 
eren never e de The nee of the French 
ven Min ig Hh Wind ben cheese og ne gh? -/proteſtants 
"—* The duke of Le hos — 20S, "his country. T0 theſe terins be had refuled to 
efſential ſervices to the: emperor and che conſent. Upon the commencement of the war 


News the concluded by the of _ was appointed to the chief command 
* 1875, and” yet, & x 2 of ahve: of n and, at the ſame time, 

the peace, he wgs-alinolt entirely fubjeQcd-to be publiſhed a manifeſto, dedlating war againſt 
the diſeretion of France, which inſiſted upon France, in his own right. His death, April 
A lands running through 1690, when he was juſt preparing to _ by 
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proteſtants were fatally diſappointed by the concluſion of the peace. 
"They had met with a kind reception from the king and the people of 
England, and were encouraged to hope, that their reſtoration, and 
the free exerciſe of their religion, would have been made a condi- 
tion of the treaty ; but, as if it had been a matter of inferior mo- 
ment, or, perhaps, from a foreboding of diſappointment, their buſineſs 
was poſtponed till the cloſe of the treaty. Two days before ſigning 
the articles between England, Spain, Holland, and France, a me- 
morial was preſented by the Dutch plenipotentiaries, in favour of the 
proteſtant refugees. The French king received the propoſal with 
diſpleaſure, and declared, that he conſidered it as an invaſion of 
his prerogative, for foreign princes to preſume to interfere in 
any ſubject connected with the internal government of his king- 
dom“. 

The proteſtant religion fuſtained a ſhock in another inſtance; after 
it appeared ſecure, by the firſt ſteps in the negotiations for peace. In 
conformity to the articles of the peace of Weſtphalia, admitted as the 
baſis of the preſent treaty, as well as the fundamental laws of the 
empire, and repeated and ſolemn ratifications, it was demanded by 
the ambaſſadors of the proteſtant princes, that the Lutheran re- 
ligion ſhould be tolerated in Straſburg, and other cities of Alfatia, 
left in the poſſeſſion of France; but this demand, however juſt, and 


field, was chend ominous to the allies; as * pold duke of Lorrain, deſcended from ſixty- 


he was eſteemed a gallant ſoldier and able ge- 
neral. The deſertion of the ſon, who was a 
minor, at the peace of Ryſwick, brought a 
great ſtain upon the allies. 

The queen of Poland preſented a memorial 
tothe plenipotentiaries, repreſenting, in ſpirited 
and pathetic terms, the injuſtice done to her ſon 
and family. The reftoration of Lorrain to her 


fon, ſhe demanded as a preliminary to the peace. 
4 I plead,” ſays ſhe, ** in behalf of four or- 


4 phan children, of whom the eldeſt is Leo- 


3 


& ſeven dukes, one after another, of this au- 
« guſt race, and fo illuſtrious, that there is 
“e not any king or prince now living in Eu- 
«« rope, no not the king of France himſelf, 
but has ſome of their blood running in his 
« veins.” Monthly Mercury, July 1697. 
The tenth article of the treaty relates to Lor- 
rain; but does no more than renew what was 
agreed to at Nimiguen, to which the late duke 
never had conſented. Ibid, 
"7 Tindal, vol. ui. 


however 
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however much deſired by king William and the States, was defeated 
by the bigotry or ill humour of the emperor, who agreed, by the 
fourth article of the, treaty with France, that the Roman catholic 


religion ſhould remain in the ſame tate, in the places reſtored, as it 


F 


William, for 
conſenting 
that the ſon 


then was. A joint remonſtrance againſt this article was preſented 
by the miniſters of the proteſtant princes, but could not procure the 
ſuppreſſion of it; and, of conſequence, a great number of proteſt- 
ant churches was condemned 

Whatever demerit was contracted by FE neglect of ho proteſtant 
intereſt, and whatever injuries it ſuſtained, in the inſtances now 
mentioned, at the peace of Ryſwick, they are equally chargeable 
upon all the proteſtant powers who were engaged in the confederacy. 
A charge of a more heinous nature, and deeply affecting the veracity 
and the honour of William, was obliquely inſinuated immediately 


after the concluſion of the peace; but met with little credit at that 


period. It has been again revived by a late hiſtorian, and affirmed 
with ſuch. poſitive aſſurance, and with ſuch pretenſions to proof, as 
require a full and accurate diſcuſſion, in order to form a juſt opinion 
of the character of William, and of the internal ſtate of politics in 
England.. The charge againſt him is this; that, by a ſecret article 
of the treaty with Lewis, he conſented that the ſon of James ſhould 
ſucceed to the crown of England after his own demiſe; and that, 
upon this expreſs condition, Lewis engaged to acknowledge the title 
of William, and to give him no diſturbance in: the Es of the 
crown during the remaining part of his life 


That the reader may be enabled to ORE after full informa- 


tion, concerning the nature and evidence of this charge, I ſhall now 
recite the circumſtances from which it aroſe, and attend to the dif- 


ferent inferences drawn from them by contemporary authors. I 


ſhall next give a fair account of the authority and evidence, upon - 


7 Barnet, 1697. *2 Macpherſon, vol. ti. c. 3. "9 Ibid. 
8 1 which 
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which the opinion of Mr. Macpherſon is founded; and thall. ſtate 
the objections, to which, both that evidence, and his concluſions, are 
liable. ißt by 

After the treaty of peace had been carried on for three Hidlndt, 
without the near proſpect of a concluſion; the curioſity and expect- 
ation, of all the different parties concerned in it, were attracted by a 
new and unlooked-for ſcene of negotiation. The earl of Portland, 

the confident of king William, and marſhal Boufflers, one of the 
generals of France, often met between the two armies near Hall, 
without attendants, and continued for a conſiderable time in conference. 


The firſt of theſe conferences was held on the tenth of July, one thou- 
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ſand ſix hundred and ninety-ſeven; they were repeated on the fifteenth, 


the twentieth, the twenty-ſixth, of the ſame month, and concluded 
on the fourth of Auguſt; when, after having remained ſeveral hours 
in the field, the earl and the marſhal retired to a houſe in the 
- ſuburbs of Hall, called for pen, ink, and paper, and, it is ſuppoſed, 


reduced to writing the ſubject or terms of peace, which they had pre- 
viouſly diſcuſſed and ſettled in the field“. The day after this laft 


interview the king left the camp, and retired to Loo; and the earl 
of Portland was ſent to acquaint the commiſſioners of the allies, that, 
fo far as concerned his maſter, every thing was ſettled between Eng- 


the agents of the emperor, who had hitherto appeared tardy and 
diffatisfied, to haſten their endeavours to bring WO" a general 
peace © . 

It never was clearly aſcertained, whether theſe detached confer- 
ences, between Portland and Bouffſers, were firſt propoſed by Wil- 
liam or Lewis; and, as the ſubject of them remained a profound 
myſtery, not only to the world, but to the plenipotentiaries of 
the confederates, they proved the occaſion of various conj jectures, 
and excited the hopes and the fears of different parties. Doctor 


40 Hiſtorĩans of the times. 21 Vie de Boufflers. Life of William. 
2% 83 Burnet 


land and France; and to recommend to them, and particularly to 


Conjectures 
of contempo- 
rary hiſtori- 
ans, concern- 
ing the ſub- 
ject of theſe 
cc nſerences. 
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© H A F- Burnet aflerts, that, the earl of Portland told him, that the ſubject 
— of theſe conferences was concerning king James. Kennet informs 


4697. us, that many of king William's friends entertained a ſuſpicion, that 


he had entered into a private agreement, with the king of France 
about king James, or his iſſue, upon conditions of having the peace- 
ful enjoyment of his dominions during life, and of being acknow- 
ledged king of Great Britain by. his Chriſtian majeſty ; that ſome 
were of opinion, that theſe conferences related to the dowry of king 
James's. queen; and that others again, at a later period, eonjectured, 
that they were the foundation of the partition treaty, afterwards 
concluded between William and the king of France. The author 
of the Life of William adopts the narrative of, Kennet **, In an 
extract of the Life of James, publiſhed by Mr. Macpherſon, it is poſi- 
r tively affirmed, © That the king of France had underhand prevailed 
« with the prince of Orange, to conſent that the prince of Wales 
* ſhould Mcceed to the throne of England after his death.” But, 
ee according to the ſame extract, · the propoſal was rejected by James, 


ſented to the 


ſacceſion of upon the ſcore of conſcience. He could not ſupport the thoughts 
has ſon. D of making his own child an accomplice to his unjuſt dethrone- 
% ment. Upon the authority of this extract, Mr. Macpherſon 
admits it as a fact, that the ſucceſſion of the ſon of the exiled king 
was the ſubject of the ſecret negotiations, carried on by the earl of 
Portland and marſhal Boufflers; that William conſented to the ſon 
of James ſucceeding to the throne of England after his death ; that 
Lewis engaged, upon this condition, to acknowledge his title, and al- 
low his reign to elapſe in peace; and that thus, a myſtery, long impe- 
netrable, is now clearly developed. From theſe concluſions, this hiſ- 
torian declaims, with pointed inveQive, againſt the hypocriſy, the 
ambition, and the treachery, of the man, whoſe actions have been 
| hitherto aſcribed to putts ſpirit, 'and zeal for the cauſe of civil and 


„ Burnet, 1697- 2+ Life of William, vol. iii. 1697. 
 ®3 Kennet, vol. iii. p. 737. Life of James, 1697, Extract 2. 


religious 
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extenuate the guilt involved in it, he enumerates the motives, which, 
probably, prevailed with William to ſacrifice honour, principle, and 
conſiſtency of character, to political advantages. But if the fact 
is once admitted, the propriety of the detraction will not be contro 
verted; and the character of William muſt ſink, in the eſtimation of 
thoſe, who, however much they may be warped by the prejudice of 
party, ftill maintain inflexible principles of morality, and a ſupreme 
veneration for immaculate examples of honour and patriotiſm. 

At the very threſhold of this diſpute, the candid inquirer will find 
| himſelf ſtaggered with thoſe circumſtances ſuggeſted by Mr. Mac- 
pherſon, with reſpect to the authority of that information, which is 
the ſolitary baſis of ſuch deep crimination, imputed to the character 
of William. It is acknowledged by this author, that the Continu- 
ation of the Life of James, from which the extract, containing this 
remarkable information; is - tranſcribed, was written or compoſed, 
not by James himſelf, but by another hand.. But he adds, As 
« it was done under his inſpection, and corrected by himſelf, it 
poſſeſſes as much authority as if it had been written by him, in his 
% own hand. To every inquiſitive reader the following queſtions 
will ſpontaneouſly occur, as the ſolution of them appears moſt im- 
portant, to direct his judgment upon the ſubject now under our con- 
templation. Who was the author or writer of the Continuation of the 
Life of James? From whom did he derive his information? From 
what evidence is it concluded, that the work was reviſed or corrected 
by James? Can any ſatisfactory reaſon be aſſigned, why James, 
- who ſurvived four years after the peace of Ryſwick, and who had 
committed to writing, with inceſſant labour, many trivial incidents 
of his former life, ſhould have laid down the pen, and diſcontinued 
his journal, when an event ſtarted up, ſo intereſting to his family, fo 


2 Macpherſon, vol. ii, c. iii. 27 Life of James, 1697, Extract 2, in the note. 
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© It” P. reproachful to the character of his antagoniſt; an event which af- 


it could ha 


forded ſo honourable a teſtimony, as he imayined, to the ſteadineſs 
and purity of his own: principles; and which, in various points of 
view, muſt haye appeared a diſtinguiſhed fubjeftrof record? 
But ſuppoſe again, that the propoſal, of ſecuring to the family of 
James the ſucceſſign te le crown; had really beer made by Lewis, 
agreed to by William, and [imparted to James, is it credible, ma 
have been coneealed from the friends of the latter? or, if 
the fact hat been made known to them, that it ſhould not have en- 
tered the circle of converſation, and added to the maſs of political 
intelligence, among all parties in France and England? It is not al- 
leged, in the Liſe of James, nor pretended by Mr. Macpherſon, that 
Lewis exacted any obligation to ſeerecy from James; nor was there 
any reaſon why be ſhould have come under ſuch an obligation, 
ſince the tranſaction was begun and finiſhed without his know - 
ledge or participation. Beſides the difficulty of keeping a ſecret, 
ſo well calculated to gratify curioſity and excite aſtoniſhment, which 
are ſtrong temptations. to reveal ſecrets, various and preſſing motives 
muſt have induced the friends of Lewis and James to divulge it to 
the world. The latter were depreſſed and offended'by the coldneſs 
with which the affairs of their maſter were treated, during the pro- 
greſs of the: negotiations at the congreſs, and at laſt driven to deſpair, 
and filled with indignation, when they found that his intereſts were 
treacherouſſy neglected by Lewis, at the peace of Ryſwick. After 


repeated and flattering promiſes, Lewis did not fo much as inſiſt, 


that the commiſſioners of James ſhould be acceſſory to the negoti- 
ations for peace. Even his memorials were excluded from conſider- 
ation, nor did it appear, that any remonſtrance or proteſtation was 
entered, in the name of the French king, in order to palliate the 
iadignity of the affront, or any condition or advantage obtained by 
his interceſſion for James, to mitigate the ſeverity of a ſentence of 
Life of Bentinck, Biographia Britannica. 5 
degradation 
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'degradation and exile, corroborated by the folemn engagements of 
the moſt, conſiderable princes: of Europe. If the French king had 
ſlipulated for the ſucceſſion of the ſon, and, more eſpecially, if the 
rejection of this article no longer required it to be locked up in 
ſecrecy, he would have had ſomething to plead with the friends of 
the father, to appeaſe their reſentment, and to vindicate the honour of 
his friendſhip. --It»might have been repreſented, fairly, in belialf of 
Lewis, that, when the circumſtances of his own ſubjects were taken 
into conſideration, diſcouraged, drained of money, depopulated by 
war and famine, the compromiſe he obtained for the family of James 
was. a ſufficient. apology for a N external dereliction o 
his intereſt. 9 21 

But, ſuppoſing that —.— neither chaſe to admit nor to furniſh 
others with any apology for the conduct of Lewis, by accepting 
his offer to ſecure the reverſionary ſucceſſion. of the crown of Eng- 
| land to his family, while his own perſonal title was formally diſ- 
claimed and abandoned ; yet, what reaſon could he have for making 
a ſecret of a tranſaction, the diſcovery of which muſt have fo highly 
redounded to his private advantage, both as it eftabliſhed the refined 
integrity of his character, and might have effectually adminiſtered 
to the conſolation of his friends, and the future ſupport of his in- 
tereſt, ready to expire by their deſpondency, in conſequence of the 
peace? James, according to the account extracted from his Life, re- 
jected the propoſal of Lewis; becauſe it was fraught with injuſtice, 
and muſt have loaded his ſon with guilt. His friends, who boaſted 
of his moderation and diſintereſtedneſs, in declining to accept the 
crown of Polan "> muſt have liſtened, with e and Fad a to 


3 
15 L Ci! 


2s „ Tindal, 151. 53. Pi! eats} to reftora him to the * of 
3: After the death of Sobbeiſki, 1696, James England. James refuſed the offer, becauſe he 


was propoſed, by ſome of the electors, to be his thought it would imply a renunciation of bis 
ſucceſſor to the crown of Poland. Lewis made right to the crown of Ragan. Life of James, 
intimation of this to James, and probably wiſhed ** 
him ſucceſs, as it would relie ve himſelf from his . 
a more 
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© nA AP.” A more-fixiking example of the ſcrupulous: rigour of his julie, and 
> the power of: his faith, by-ſpurning- at indirect means to eſtabliſh a 


righieout cauſe, while he relied entirely upon the juſtice of Provi- 
dence, for the reſtoration of the dignity and rights of his family. 
In æ political view, the communication of this important ſecret 
muſt have been ſalutary to the intereſts of James. How much 
- would ĩt have contributed to raiſe the droopihg hopes of bis friends, 
Andi to keep alive among them the ſpirit of union and enterpriſe, to 
have been informed, that the reſtoration. of the royal family was pro- 
poſed by Lewis, and that every obſtacle to that deſirable event would 
be removed by the death of William? The accompliſhment of their 
fondeſt wiſhes was only for a ſhort time to be delayed. The know- 
ledge of ſuch an important ſecret might eaſily. have been improved 
into an anticipation of the object, which was yet diſtant. and un- 
certain. If it had once tranſpired, that William had confented to 
the reſtoration of the exiled family, the diſappointment and reſent- 
ment of one party, no leſs than the hopes and aſfections of another, 
muſt have proved fatal to his dignity: and life. All parties would 
have contended, with | afhduity and zeal, to make their court, by 
whatever means were moſt / acceptable, to the houſe, to „ which the 
royal power was to return and he attached. R 
If no other purpoſe but the gratification of * could have been 

| lah by it, yet that would: have been ſufficient inducement for 
proclaiming to the world a fact, ſo, deſtructive of the reputation of 
| William, Ile would have been held forth as the baſeſt impoſtor, 
that ever made any pretenſions to principles and patriotiſm. Con- 
ſidering the hazards to which ſuch a compact muſt have expoſed his 
dignity, his reputation, his life; he muſt have appeared, not only 
devoid of principle, but What his enemies never alleged, unac- 
quainted with human nature; and utterly deſtitute of the firſt prin- 


ciples of prudence and policy. Would he have conſented to a 
Oy that put him ſo much in the power of his enemies? He 


well 
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well knew, that any corceſfioris made by France, for his dignity and -© . 
peace, were merely compli mental, and conſtrained by neceſſity; and 


that no obligation to honour or ſecrecy would have reſtrained Lewis 


from employing ſo fit an inftrument to gratify his reſentment, againſt 
a perſon, who ſeemed to be raifed by Heaven to be a check ,and- 


ſcourge to his ambition. 
- The filence of later authors, no leſs than the ſentiments and 96 


haviour of contemporary hiſtorians, heighten the incredibllity of 
William's having been acceſſory, or conſenting, to any propoſal 


a party, irritated by the ſucceſs of his enterpriſe, and by their own. 
diſappointment in repeated attempts to overturn his power, was 
tranſmitted, with unabated vehemence, to the repreſentatives of their 
families, and the ſucceſſors of their principles; and the conduct of 
William has been ſifted with all that ſeverity of criticiſm, and attacked 
with all that aſperity of invective, which are uſually levelled againſt 
perſonal enemies, and the living authors of recent injuries. Is it not 
amazing, that a tranſaction, ſo deciſively fatal to his reputation, ſhould 
never have reached the ear open to the whiſpers of ſcandal, nor met 
the eye intent on the page of defamation? Among the multitude of 
fevere inquiſitorial ſearchers, who have ranſacked every ſequeſtered 
repoſitory of information, nothing but the moſt profound filence 
remains, with reſpe& to the fact now in queſtion. Which then, let 
the judicious reaſoner pronounce, which of the alternatives is beſt 
entitled to belief; that a fact ſo extraordinary and intereſting ſhould 
have eſcaped the obſervation and reſearch of the curious, inquiſitive, 
and malicious reader; or, that it ſhould have been forged and inter- 
polated at a later period, by enemies to the perſon and politics 1 

William ? 
Nor, upon the ſuppoſition that this calumny, ſo injurious to the 
charaQer of William, had ſpread immediately after the date of the 
3M tranſaction 


1697 


ceaſe upon the expiration of his life and power. The rancour of 
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L—— of ingenuity to account for its origin and currency, without admit- 
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dared by 

Lewis. 


hand to accompliſh; it. Nay, he might probably proceed farther, 


ting it to have exiſted in fact. The plan of reſtoring the ſcepter to 
the family of James muſt, nnavoidably, have entered into the mind 
of Lewis, when he found it neceſſary to depart from his promiſe to 


the father, and formed the reſolution of acknowledging the title of 


William. Aſhamed of having deſerted his friend, but unable to ad- 
here to his firſt engagements, he might, for the purpoſe of giving 


conſolation to James, as well as for his own vindication, ſuggeſt the 


proſpect of the ſon's elevation. He might undertake to lend his 


and propoſe this compromiſe, at the congreſs of Ryſwick, by way of 
peace-offering to James, indignant and humbled becauſe his dethrone- 
ment and exile 'were to be ratified in the terms of the peace. It was: 
of little importance to Lewis, whether it was agreed to or not. His 
intention was anſwered ; his breach of friendſhip, in ſome degree, 

expiated, if he had it in his power to ſay that he had made ſuch a 
propoſal. Indeed, from the influence of contingent circumſtances 
in England, it was, at leaſt, not an improbable event, that, without. 
the mediation of Lewis, the ſon of James might ſacceed to the throne 
of his anceſtors ; but the eonſent of William, upon all rationab 
grounds of political calculation, would have tended to obſtruct, rather 
than to promote, that event. The ambition of the princeſs Anne, 
which often ſuppreſſed the returning emotions and ſtruggles of natural 
affection, would inſtantly have taken alarm: the ſtrenuous exertion: 
of. her friends would have been employed: every intereſt, improved, 


and every party invited, to fortify the act of ſettlement. Nor is it 


in the leaſt degree probable, conſidering the antipathy of the Engliſh. 
nation to France, that they would have conſented to feceive a 
prince, upon the ſtipulation of the French King with William, in di- 


rect contradiction to the avowed principles of the latter, and to the act 
of ſettlement ne by his influence. The conſent of Lewis to ac- 


knowledge: 
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knowledge the ſon of James, as king of Britain, four years after- 
_ -wards, upon the deniſe of his father; rouſed the indignation of the 
people in England; and conſtrained a tory miniftry, in oppoſition 
to their political predilections, to enter into the ſecond grand alliance. 
The teſtimony of a reſpectable contemporary author adds great 
weight to theſe conjectures, concerning the origin of the ſtory, rela- 
tive to the ſucceſſion of the ſon of the abdicated king. In the Me- 
moirs of the Duke of Berwick, we meet with the following remark- 
able paſſage, directly applicable to the fact under controverſy: * A 
little while after the peace of Ryſwick, his moſt chriſtian majeſty 
had propoſed to the king of England, that, if he would fuffer the 
-& prince of Orange to enjoy the kingdom in quiet, he would enſure 
the poſſeſſion of ir, after his death, to the prince of Wales. The 
queen, who was preſent at the converſation, would not allow her 
& huſband time to anſwer; and declared that ſhe would rather ſee 
her ſon dead, than in poſſeſſion of the crown to the prejudice of 
« his father; upon which his moſt chriſtian majefty changed the 
* converſation. It is probable, that what he had faid, had been pre- 
« yiouſly conſulted with the prince of Orange; and it was, if I may 
venture to ſay it, a great imprudence to refuſe ſuch an offer 
The attentive reader need not be directed to obſerve, that the ac- 
count given by the duke of Berwick, in theſe ſentences, concerning 
the propoſed ſucceſſion to the crown of England, differs, in very ma- 
terial circumſtances, from that which is publiſhed by Mr. Macpher- 
ſon,-in the Contiguation of the Life of James. The latter ſuppoſes 
this propoſal to have entered into the negociations for peace at Ryſ- 
wick. The former fates it to have been poſterior to that event. 
If it had been firſt ſtarted at the negociations for peace, it is not 
probable. that the duke of Berwick could have been ignorant of it. 
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A more ſtriking diſcrepancy ſtill occurs between the accounts of theſe 


two authors. The duke of Berwick aſcribes the refuſal of this offer 


3: Memoirs of the Duke of Berwick, vol. i. p- 157. 
3M 2 made 
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made by Lewis, not to James himſelf, but to his queen. James 


= aſſumes the ſole merit of the refuſal to himſelf, - The duke of Ber- 


wick indeed adds: lt is probable, that what he ſaid had been pre- 
« yiouſly concerted with the prince of Orange. But this is merely 
a matter of conjecture. If it had been known to him as a fact, he 
would have mentioned it as ſuch, and, probably, would not have 
miſſed ſo inviting an opportunity of blackening the character of a 
perſon, whom he conſidered as the uſurper of his father's throne. 


As the duke of Berwick was a man of veracity and honour, and as 
| there is no reaſon for ſuſpecting the authenticity of his memoirs, it is 


probable that his ſtory is grounded upon fact; and it is juſt what 
might naturally have been expected, from the poſture of political cir- 
cumſtances, and the temper and views of the French king, already 
deſcribed. Conſcious, of having ſo deeply wounded the feelings of 
James, to ſooth his anxiety and reſtore his hopes, Lewis had recourſe 
to this expedient; and, in order to give the colour of ſincerity to 
his friendſhip, he might boaſt of having mentioned the ſubject to 
William, and of having obtained his conſent. Let the impartial in- 
quirer, after due attention to theſe arguments and obſervations, de- 
cide, Whether the authority of the duke of Berwick, thus fairly con- 


ſtrued, ought not, in the feale of evidence, to overbalance the tale of 


The fabje& 
of the con- 
ferences be- 


an anonymous author, contradicted by the face of external cireum- 
ſtances, and by all the motives, which can be imagined to have 8 
upon the parties concerned in this tranſaction? 

So much in ſupport of the negative concluſion, that the conferences 
between the earl of Portland and the marſhal Boufflers did not relate 
to the ſucceffion' of the prince of Wales; and the arguments for this 
concluſion would have maintained their force unbroken and entire, 
upon the ſuppoſition, that the ſubject of thefe conferences had re- 
mained under the ſhades of impenetrable darkneſs. But if we attain 
poſitive evidence to aſcertain the ſubjects of them, and if they were 


- 33 Memoirs of the Duke of Berwick, p. 158. 
Q: of 


* 
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of a nature ſo delioate and intereſting, as to juſtify the anxiety and © N. ?. 
privity with which they were conducted, we are warranted, with w——— 
greater aſſurance, to contradi& the ſuſpicions and reproaches which Ki. oo 
they have excited, to the diſadvantage of a character, ſo eminently * 
entitled to the reſpect and gratitude of every Britiſh ſubject. 

Biſhop Burnet informs us, that the ſubject of theſe conferences —— 
was concerning king James and his queen; and this information he af a 
gives, not upon private opinion or conjecture, but upon the autho- 
rity of the earl of Portland, who managed them upon the part of 
the king of England. That lord told me himſelf, that the ſubject 
& of theſe conferences was concerning king James. The king de- 

t ſired to know how the king of France intended to diſpoſe of 
« him, and how he could own him, and yet ſupport the other. The 
king of France would not renounce the protecting him by any article 
« of the treaty; but it was agreed between them, that the king of 
« France ſhould give him no aſſiſtance, nor give the king any diſ- 
« turbance upon his account ; and that he ſhould retire from the 
court of France, either to Avignon or to Italy. On the other 
tc hand, his queen ſhould have fifty thouſand pounds a year, which 
« was her jointure ſettled after his death; and that it ſhould now be 
e paid her, he being reckoned as dead to the nation; and in this „ 

© the king very readily acquieſced. Theſe meetings made the 
* treaty go on with greater diſpatch, this tender * being once 
t ſettled **,” | 

Whatever exceptions may be made to the teſtimony of Burnet in His character 
particular inſtances, yet few perſons of candour, who have taken xr thug 
pains to inveſtigate his character, will be inclined to deny, that he 
revered the authority of conſcience; and therefore, ſincerely declared 
' what he himſelf, often with much prejudice, believed to be the truth. 
From the celerity with which he wrote, he is inaccurate as to dates, 
_ often confuſed, from his lumping analogous events and meaſures, 


1 | 3+ Burnet, 1697. 


which 
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. which 1 were * by a long interval of time. Natural keenneſs 
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— 


— of temper, ſharpened by the zeal of a partiſan, rendered him cre- 


1697. 


dulous of whatever information redounded to the honour of his own 


party, or to the diſcredit and reproach of bis pglitical antagoniſts. 


A reſtleſs curioſity made him buſy in prying into recluſe ſcenes, and 
_ picking up malignant and frivolous anecdotes, degrading to the dig- 


nity of hiſtory. An uncommon ſhare of vanity: rendered him eager 
to embrace every opportunity of advancing his own conſequence, by 


communicating to the world rare and curious intelligence, and to 


make the moſt of what he had gathered from channels of informa- 
tion, to which few had acceſs. From theſe infirmities, he was liable 


to believe precipitately, and to judge uncharitably. He may be ſome- 


times blind to the hypocriſy of his friends, and ſometimes indulge 
in the tone of encomiĩaſtic declamation; and more frequently he may 


degenerate into the mean ſcurrility and virulence of libel. With 


ſuch impreſſions of his character, impartial inquirers after truth will 


be ſcrupulouſſy cautious in attending to the evidence of the facts he 


n 
* 49 


brings forward; and they will often find reaſon to withhold their 


aſſent from the concluſions, he draws from them, and from the 
opinions he delivers upon his own judgment, eſpecially with reſpeQ; 
to ſubjects relating to the character and the meaſures of parties. But, 
after all theſe deductions, no inconſiderable degree of reſpect will 
be found, upon reaſonable grounds, due to the information of Burnet. 
Of his ſincerity, or intended veracity, we have no reaſon to, doubt. 
If he mentions any fact, which he either ſaw or heard from others, 
we may believe that he either ſaw or heard it. Tbe earl of Port- 
land was the moſt competent perſon to inform bim concerning the 
ſubject of the ſecret conferences carried on at Hall, between Boufflers 
and himſelf. That nobleman, who could have no motive to deceive 


Burnet, told him, that theſe ee related to king James and 


0 Jointure of his Jef. 


. 
—— ww 


But 
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But the evidence of the ſubje& of theſe conferdnces does not reſt © N 

II. 
upon the teſtimony; of Burnet, or upon information flowing only 
from one of the parties concerned. The marquis de Torcy men- N 
tions theſe conferences, in order to confute a vulgar opinion, that the * 


marquis de 
regulation of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion made any part of the ſubject of Toren con- 


cerning the 


chem; and he affirms, that they related to three other articles: his canſerences 
account of the firſt of which preciſely coincides with the inform- Portland and 
ation which Burnet received from the earl of Portland. By the 88 
firſt, ſays he, William inſiſted that his enemies ſhould re- 
© ceive no aſſiſtance from France. In particular, he mentioned 
< his father-in-law, king James. For the farther ſecurity of his 
© maſter, lord Portland demanded, that this unfortunate; prince 
© ſhould be obliged to remove from France, and to follow his 
4 unpropitious ſtar to Iu or whaneves * part ve the world 
& he choſe d 1 

The authority of Burnet, wit et to; men de of theſe 9 8 
fecret conferences, namely, what related to the queen s jointure, is morials and 
alfo corroborated by the tenour of different memorials and inſtrue- _ * 
tions,” given to the plenipoteritiaties, when treating about the peace — Ryſl 
of Ryſwick. From the peruſal of theſe; it appears, that the jointure Vick. 
of T9" Jena 8 EI was particularly: recommended. to'the attention 


4 «CU 151 


„ . which De Torcy 
| n to have been infiſted upon by Bouf- 
flers, were, chat a genera} act of: grace ſhould 
be granted to the Engliſh who had followed the 
fortunes of king James, and that they ſhould 
be reſtored to the poſſeſſion of their eſtates. 
And that none of the ſubjects of the French 
Eing thGuld be allowed to enter, or to ſettle in, 
the city of Orange ; becauſe his majeſty fore- 
ſaw that the new converts, ſtill attached to 
their former errors, would flock from the pro- 


vinces bordering upon Orange, and, if leave 


was given them, would ſettle chere. Ten- 
vol. i. p. 275. 
.. Though Burnet docs ot i des 29. 


ticles "enticed by 8 and, on the 
other hand, though De Torcy does not refer 
to the queen's jointure, as making any part of 
the conferences, yet it does not follow that 
they were not actually mentioned and treated of; 
The earl of Portland probably communicated 
to Burnet, and Burnet to the public, what re- 


lated to the intereſt of England. Torey, who 


had. his in formation from Boufflers, mentioned 
only what more immediately related to France. 
While therefore theſe authors matually-corro< 
borate one another. in what relates to James, 
fo their filence or ignorance does not impeach 
the truth of the other articles mentioned, ſove . 
rally, by cach of them. 

of 
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E- f AP of the agents of France; but fl, that there were circumflances of 
— difficulty, which retarded the progreſs of that part of the buſineſs ; 
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ment of an uſurped government. If truſtees, veſted by the queen 


f and which required a more minute and private diſcuſſion, than what 
could be accompliſhed in public conferences, and in the preſence of 


the ambaſſadors, met to negotiate for peace. Obvious circumſtances, 
relative to the fituation of James, as well as the expreffions and hints 
contained in theſe memorials, enable us to form ſtrong conjectures, 


_ concerning the cauſes of ſeparating the affair of the queen's jointure 


from the other articles, ſpecified at the general meeting of the amba(- 
fadors, and publiſhed to the world. Whatever the former impru- 
dence of James may have been, yet his fituation, at the commence- 
ment of the negotiations for peace, was fo humiliating and diftref- 
ful, as to engage the compaſſion of all parties concerned in it. In 
the ſtrain-and expreſſien of his letters and inftruftions to his friends, 
we ſee a mind agitated and diſtracted by the different emotions. of 
pride, reſentment, and intereſt. Mortified and angry, becauſe his 
commiſſioners were excluded from all acccihon to the peace, and that 
the reſforation of his dignity was not made a principal and indiſpenſable 
condition of reconciliation between England and France, he could al- 
moſt have found in his heart to have ſpurned at the offer of the French 
king's mediation, to promote what were, comparatively, mean and in- 
ferior concerns to himſelf and his family. The neceſſity of his cir- 
cumſtances, or rather a ſtrong attachment to money, and the habit 
of improving every ſource of emolument, controlled the haſty re- 
folutions of paſſion, and made him anxious to ſecure the regular pay- 
ment of the queen's jointure, upon ſuch à plan as might reconcile 
his honour and intereſt, by ſparing him the mortification of acknow- 
ledging the lawfulneſs of the power which conferred it. If the 
queen was required to grant diſcharges for her jointure, they muft 
be drawn up in ſuch a form, as to amount to an acknowledg- 


with 
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with the poſſeſſion of her eſtates, ſhould decline or delay to transfer © 
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her property, ſhe could not reſort to the courts of law, which implied 8 


the ſame abhorred conceſſion. There ſeemed no other expedient, 
but that the honour of the preſent king of England ſhould be pledged. 
A matter of ſuch nice and delicate conſequence, evidently, required 
the moſt private diſcuſſion, and the management of prudent and 
confidential agents. As theſe conſiderations ſufficiently eſtabliſh the 
propriety of referring this ſubject to a private and detached negoti- 


ation, ſo the previous memorials of James, compared with the letters 


of Middleton, de Torcy, and Lilliercote, the mediator of the peace, 
abundantly confirm that it was aQually the caſe *. 


25 The following extracts from the inftruc- 
tions and memorials referred to in the text are 
produced, in ſupport of the obſervations it 
contains. In the inſtructions to Mr. Dem, the 
agent of James at the Hague, during the ne- 
gotiations for peace, 18th July 1697, are the 
following words: „The affairs of which you 
«© are to treat with monſieur de Croifly, or 
te the other plenipotentiaries of France, are, 
ve 1|, Her majeſty's appanage ; for the do- 
« ing of which, you are referred to the 
« paper concerning it, &c. In caſe the 
«« prince of Orange's agents ſhould deny or 
. queſtion any matters of fact, as they are 
«« ſet down in that paper, which fo plainly 
« prove the queen's right, even according to 
«© their own preſent law, you muſt aver, that 
% both your patent, under the broad ſeal, 
© and the act of parliament, which ſettle and 
«© confirm that eſtate upon the queen, during 
t her life, are upon record in the regiſters of 
* the crown office of the parliament, to which 
4% we appeal; and that the queens of Eng- 
* land, independently of the king, have a 
« right to their eſtates ſo ſettled upon them, 
% the plenipotentiaries of the prince of 
« Orange themſelves, cannot be ſo ignorant 
or ſo wilful, as to deny.” Macpherſon's 
State Papers, 1697. 

The earl of Middleton, James's ſecretary, 
in a letter to De Torcy, 5th October 1697, ex- 


"Mi 


preſſes the embarraſſment that roſe upon the 
affair of the queen's joĩnture, cither from the dii- 


charges being drawn up in ſuch a form, as 


* ſhe could not fign them, or, in the alter- 


by Lewis to his plemipotentiaries at the Hague, 
refers to the fame ſuhject; and in the letter 
he mentions the difficulties the queen of Eng- 
land had reafon to expect, if ſte ſhould be 
obliged to receive, in her own name, the re- 
venues ſhe had 2 right to enjoy, in conſe- 
quence of Eaglih acts of paikamert. 
Ibidem. 

The 
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The attention paid to this ſubjeRt appears, 


XVII. from an extraft of the Protocole, of the me- 
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diation held at Ryſwick, 2oth September 1697, 
publiſhed by the ſame author. 
Monfienr Lillieroote, ambaſſador for the 


one of the French plenipotentiaries, dated 23d 
November 1697, refers to a private converſa- 
tion be had with Ling William about the queen's 
Jointure; and fays, that he, king William, is 
ber ob wig mea ener fd what he has pro- 


W * is . that the Continuation of 
the Life of James, in the paſſage immediately 


following that which Mr. Macpherſon has j 


cited, as the evidence of William's conſent to 


the ſucceſſion of the fon of James, mentions . 


mediator, in a letter to monſieur de Harley, 


the removal of James from France, and the 
ſettlement of the queen's jointure, as having 
been the fubje of the ſecret conferences be · 
tween Boufflers and Portland; and that it was 
underſtood by Portland, that the latter was 
ſaſpended upon the former. Life of James, 
1697. 

Sir John Dalrymple ſays, that he has ſeen 
an original letter from lord Portland to king 
William, after the peace of Ryſwick, in which 
he informs him, that, according to his orders, 
he offered a penfion of 50,0001. per annum 


to king James. Dalrymple's Appendix, 245, 


246. This probably refers to the queen's 
jointure, as it was more delicate to confer it 
in her name, and under the form of right. 
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OB/ervations with reſpef to the political Sentiments and Temper of the People 
in Scotland after the Revolution.—Seſſion of Parliament. Adjournment.— 
Conſpiracy againſt Government.—A Meeting of Parliament.—The Lords of 
the Articles, —the King's Supremacy,—and the Law of Patronage aboliſhed. 
— Charafter of the Preſbyterian Clergy. Their Severity againſt the Epiſ- 


copals,—burtful to the Reputation of the King. Change of Miniſtry.— 


Dangerous State of the Government in Scotland. Maſſacre of Glenco.— 


Seſſion of Parliament. —1ts Compliance with the Court.—Diſcontents in 


Scotland. — Anot ber Seſſion of Parliament. — Al for extending the Trade of 
Scotland. — Hard Treatment—and Misfortunes of the Scotch Darien Com- 
pany.— Miſery and Diſalfection of the Scots.—State of Ireland. Articles 
of Limerick - cenſured by the Iriſh Proteſtants and Whigs.—Confiderations 
tending to vindicate the Propriety and Juſtice of them. — Abuſes committed 
y his Majeſty's Servants in the Government of Ireland. —Peaceable State 


of Ireland. — No bold Efforts made ” the 10 to afſert their Independence. 


— Reaſons _ this. 


1 HAVE, in a preceding chapter, mentioned various cauſes, 
which rendered the political ſtate of Scotland more fluctuating 
and irregular than that of England; and from which it might na- 
turally have been inferred, that the revolution there would not re- 
main ſo firm and ſecure as it did in the latter kingdom. While the 
revolution in England derived ſupport from the common intereſts 
and obligations of all the parties which had co-operated in accom- 
pliſhing it; in Scotland it was chiefly, if not ſolely, the work. of 
the preſbyterians, who were more anxious to eſtabliſh their own 
power and religion, than to extend and confirm the liberties of the 
nation. 
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A change of government, openly withſtood by ſome, and ſecretly 
condemned by others, was likely to be ſupported with vigour and 
perſeverance, by the party which effected it, only ſo long and ſo far 

as its views of a ſeparate intereſt were gratified. 


The people in Scotland having been only acceſſories to the revo- 


lation, which was planned and completed by the Engliſh, were not 


bound, by the ſame ties of honour and fidelity, to defend and main- 
tain it. They neither had an equal claim to merit, nor were they 
expoſed to the ſame degree of cenſure, with the neighbouring king- 
dom, in whatever light it might be afterwards conſidered, according 
to the ſucceſs of William, or of James. Many perſons of rank and 
fortune in England, who had been the firſt movers in the oppoſition 


to James, were ſo deeply criminal in his ſight, that their perſonal 


ſafety was involved with that of the new government, Should it 


fall, they muſt unavoidably be cruſhed under its ruins. There can 


be no doubt that this conſideration prevailed with individuals of 
great influence, to concur heartily i in ſuch meaſures as were neceſſary 
to prevent the return of the baniſhed king, though they were often 
fretted by diſappointment, and offended at the conduct of William. 
The revolutioniſts in Scotland might plead, in extenuation of their 
revolt, ſhould James reſume the crown, that they were not the 


' authors, but the followers of a bad example; and that fear and 


neceſſity had compelled-them, contrary to their rooted inclinations, 
to depart from their allegiance and duty. The applications of the 
late king to his ſubjects in Scotland, were adapted to this ſtrain of 


argument. They were reminded of his ancient, hereditary claim to 
the loyalty and affection of the Scottiſh nation. Great pains were 


taken to awaken the reſentment of individuals, on account of the 


ill returns they had met with, for their raſh ſervices to the prince of 


Orange ; and to ſooth them into repentance, by the hope of. pardon 


and reward, 


SES . . There 
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There were many Scotchmen, who had contracted a warm af- 
ſection to the prince for his virtues, and the protection which he 
had vouchſafed to them, when they were driven into exile: by the 
perſecution of government. His confidence in them, and the pre- 
ference with which he diſtinguiſhed them, in the diftribution of of- 
fices, tended to weaken the attachment of ſome great men, who 
claimed the merit of raiſing him to the throne, by their influence 
and votes in the convention; and rendered them eaſily ſuſceptible 


of that diſaffection, which was artfully infuſed into their minds by 


the adherents of James. In this number were the deſcendants of 
noble and wealthy proprietors, whoſe eſtates had been forfeited in 
times of violence, and transferred, by the gift of the crown, to the 
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repreſentatives of other diſtinguiſhed families, who had ſupported its 


intereſt. In ſome inſtances, ſuch degradation of fortune and honour 
might be imputed to the imprudence, or the crimes, of the ſufferers 
themſelves; and, in others, it had proceeded from the reſentment of 
the prince againſt individuals, who had-bravely and honourably reſiſted 
his uſurpations. The reſtoration of theſe eſtates was expected by 
the deſcendants of the ancient proprietors, and dreaded by the preſent 
poſſeſſors. To determine, in what caſes, theſe forfeitures were legal 
or not, and where the line of diſtinction ought to be drawn, ſo as 


neither, upon the one hand, to ratify oppreſſion, nor, upon the 


other, to eſtabliſh a precedent for lighting the authority of law, 
were matters of delicate diſcuſſion; and required the moſt cautious 
deliberation in the new government. But this very deliberation, 
however neceſſary and prudent, was held forth as a ground of of- 


. | fence; and evidently diſcouraged the ardour and perſeverance of the 


king's firſt friends. 


1 Thoſe, who had appeared at an early pe- than thoſe who came over with him; the latter 
riod for William, who had been chiefly inftra- having only acted from neceſſity; being for 
mental in raiſing the rabble at Edinburgh, and the moſt part forfeited perſons. Balcarras” 
who had ſhewn their zeal for him in the con- Account of the Affairs of Scotland. kg 


vention, thought they had better pretenſions * Ibid. 
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Some of the conditions, upon which Wikam had. received the 


2 crown of. Scotland, were attended with difficulties which he did not 


foreſce ; and the commendable anxiety which he diſcovered, as well 
as the prudent meaſures, which he purſued to overcome them, were 
diſpleaſing to many who had. attached themſelves to his intereſt *, 
The great ſervice the Engliſh biſhops had performed, by prepar- 
ing the nation for his interference, raiſed expectations, impoſ- 
ſible for him to gratify, without departing from thoſe principles 
of toleration, which | did honour both to his underſtanding and his 
heart. They conſidered him as bound by gratitude to protect the 
church of England, not only by excluding the Roman catholics, but 
by depreſſing the proteſtant diſſenters. His engagements to aboliſh 
prelacy in Scotland overturned theſe expectations, and were con- 
ſidered as irreconcilable to the very end of his expedition to England. 
From a ſtrain of reaſoning the moſt illiberal, though ſpecious, it 
was inferred, that no faith-could be placed in the man, who had en- 
tered into contrary obligations, of ſupporting certain forms of reli- 
gion in one part of the iſland, and of aboliſhing them in another. 
Aware of theſe cenſures, William expreſſed great ſolicitude for eſta- 
bliſhing uniformity of religious worſhip and government, in both 
kingdoms *. Independently of reſpect for the prejudices of ſo power- 
ful a body as the Engliſh hierarchy, he perceived unſurmountable 


objections to the demands of the Scotch preſbyterians. With the 


eſtabliſhment of their religion they had connected the idea of 
ſuch extenſive and independent juriſdiction, as encroached deeply 
upon the prerogatives of the monarchy. Their clergy, narrow and 


. intolerant, were contriving the ſevereſt meaſures againſt their brethren 


of the epiſcopal order ; and were impatient to execute them under the 
ſanction of lawful authority. Firm and true to his principles, Wil- 
liam was content to forego their good opinion and confidence, rather 


chan to approach to the borders of perſecution. At the ſame time 


3 Macpberlon's State Papers, 1690.  # Neil's Hitt, of the Puritans, vol. f. p. $06. 
6 it 
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it may be obſerved, that the clauſe contained in the claim of rights, 
relative to religion, and accepted by che king as the condition of 
his reigning in Scotland, was ſo ambiguoully expreſſed, as to vin- 
dicate him from any charge of inconſiſtency or duplicity ; becauſe 
he deliberated about yielding to thoſe demands which the preſbyte- 
rians grounded upon it. Admitting that prelacy, as formerly eſta- 
bliſhed, had been a grievance, did it follow that the ſupremacy of 
the prince was to be abrogated, or its influence excluded, in any fu- 
ture modification of eccleſiaſtical government? Did it oblige him to 
deprive all the epiſcopal clergy, without exception, of the emolu- 
ments, which they had enjoyed under a legal eftabliſhment? The 
backwardneſs of William in complying with the wiſhes of the preſ- 
byterians, from whatever motives it proceeded, occaſioned a coldneſs 
in their affections towards him; and ſuggeſted, to the abdicated king, 
the policy of throwing out baits, for alluring the aid of thoſe very 
men, who had been chiefly inſtrumental in degrading him. Corre- 
ſponding with theſe obſervations are the political events, which imme- 
diately followed the new ſettlement of the government in Scotland; 
nor was the authority of William more endangered by the open re- 
volt of Dundee, and his adherents, than it was by the emulation, 
the treachery, and the mutinouþ ſpirit, of ſome of thoſe, who were 
numbered among his friends, 

The duke of Hamilton, though preferred to the high office of 
being the king's commiſſioner, was ſtill diffatisfied, becauſe a greater 
ſhare of ſubordinate places was not diſpoſed of among his partiſans, 


Seſſion of 
parliament. 


and according to his recommendation. Some, who had taken the 


moſt active part in the firſt ſteps of the revolution, became peeviſh 
and intractable; while others harboured machinations for overturn- 
ing it. The ſuperior confidence, which William placed in Dalrymple 
of Stair, proved offenſive to many of the whigs; and was ſuppoſed 
to betray him into unpopular notions of government *. Hence, in 


5 Ralph, vol. ii. p. 105. 
| the 
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S3S P. the belt lecken of de Scottiſh parliament after the an the 
— friends of the court were overr ruled and a ſeries of meaſures purſued 


27th June. 


vexatious and alarming to the king. Together with a liſt of grievances, 
which he was willing and prepared to redreſs, the parliament peti- 
tioned. for the abolition of forms, and the repeal of ſtatutes, which 
had been conſidered as the ſtrongeſt fences of the monarchy. 
The influence of the court, in the deciſion. of all political queſ- 
tions, had advanced to ſuch an enormous pitch, through the channel 
of the lords of the articles, as was incompatible with the ancient in- 
dependence of the parliament. The king would cheerfully have 
agreed to an abridgment of the power of this committee, ſo far 
28 to remove every complaint of its reſtraining the members at large, 
either with reſpect to the choice of buſineſs, or the freedom of de- 


bate; but, as the abolition of it had not been inſerted in the enu- 


meration of grievances, he heſitated about parting, ere, with 


83 m ert. 1 cf 


1 [ 


6 « The lords eee ge: | 


r mittee of each eſtate choſen by themſelves, 
<< to prepare matters, and to determine upon 
the articles propoſed by the king; but the 

« eſtates were at liberty to recede from thoſe 
46 — and their determination upon 
* them, as they themſelves thought fit ; which 
«*« fully proves that the eſtates had a negative 


upon the king. Thus, in- the preface to 


«<< the acts of James the Firſt, it is ſaid, Electæ 
fuerunt certz perſonæ ad articulos datos per 
dominum regem determinandos, data ceteris 
e licentia recedendi. Members of parliament 
<< had power to propoſe what was thought meet 
and neceſſary for the commonwealth. Ads 


James I., chap. cxii, in the old as; Cui. in 


<4 the new. 3115 

The lords of the articles were never men- 
<* tioned, till the time of David Bruce; nor 
< was there ever any. ſtatute-law enjoining 
«© them, or to determine their power and man- 
<< ner of procedure. There were likewiſe ſe- 
«« veral parhaments, after the time of David 
Bruce, which had none of theſe lords of the 


* 1 


To 
« articles 3 * * they were in uſe, * 


e were choſen by the advice and conſent of the 


* whole parliament, till the year 1617, when 
e the biſhops took upon them to remove out of 
«« plain parliament to the inner houſe, and 
« choſe ſome of the noblemen, and the noble- 
men them; and they two choſe the commiſ- 
« fioners of the articles of ſhires and boroughs, 


« as may be ſeen in the repreſentation of the 
« kingdom of Scotland by the eftates anno 
1640, p. 21. Fromall which it would ſeem, 


<< that the articles delivered by the kings were 
« inſtead of the ſpeeches now in uſe by them- 
«ſelves, their commiſſioners or chancellors, 
«© which propoſed what was thought fit to be 
% done on the- part of the crown, but did not 
<< hinder the parliament from propoſing what 
* they thought fit for the benefit of the coun- 
te try. Hiſtorical Account of the ancient 
Rights and Power ofthe Parliament of Scotland, 
printed 1703, P- 27. For a particular ac count 
of the variations which afterwards happened in 
this committee, and the enlargement of its in- 
fluence, to a degree inconſiſtent with the free- 
dom 
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Io his majeſty's conſent to the condemnation of prelacy, the preſ- 
Syterians thought themſelves warranted to annex the claim of a ju- 
riſdiction ſeparated from, and independent on, the civil government. 
A vote paſſed for abrogating the act, one thouſand fix hundred and 
ſixty-nine, aſſerting his majeſty's ſupremacy in cauſes eccleſiaſtical, 
as dangerous to the proteſtant religion, and inconſiſtent with the 
_ eſtabliſhment of church government. A diſpute, more immediately 
affecting the internal order and peace of the kingdom, made a breach 
between the court and the parliament *'. William, after his accept- 
ance of the crown, had given commiſſions for filling up the vacan- 
cies among the lords of the ſeſſion, by virtue of his prerogative, and 
upon the ſuppoſition that a quorum of their number ſtill exiſted *. 
The convention however inſiſted, that the court of ſeſſion was anni- 
hilated, and that the new judges ought to be tried, and admitted or 
rejected, by them; and they even announced threats againſt the 
judges, who had accepted the king's commiſſions, if they ſhould 
proceed to the diſcharge of their functions. As theſe demands ex- 
ceeded the inſtructions, which the commiſſioner had received from 
the king, he adjourned this ſeſſion to the eighth of October ?. 
The diſcontinuance of parliament exaſperated the minds of every 
order of men. A remonſtrance, ſubſcribed by a majority. of the con- 
vention, was preſented to the king, containing a repetition of the 


dom and privileges of parliament. See Ro- 
bertſon's Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 6g. * 
7 Ralph, vol. ii. p. 103. 


miſſions flowing from it, by fair deduction, 
were nullified. 


The convention admitted, that the nomi- 
nation gf the judges, in the caſe of any parti- 
cular vacancy, belonged to the crown; but 
contended, that, upon the event of a total va- 
cancy, or the diſſolution of the court, the re- 
newal of it belonged entirely to the States, 
agreeably to its original inſtitution, and: to 
former precedents, in the year 1641 — 
1660. 

That there was now a total vacancy or diſſo- 
lution of the court of ſeſſion, the convention 
ſupported, principally, by this argument; that, 
as the crown had been found vacant, all com- 


30 


It was evident, that this argument, if fol- 
lowed out, would have deprived the King of 
his moſt valuable prerogatives. The new and 
extraordinary circumſtances, which happened 


at the revolution, might well joſtify a devia- 


tion from rules, properly and eaſily obſerved 
in times of peace and order. The king's 


right to name the judges in England was not 


queſtioned; . and the diſcretion, with which he 
had exerciſed it, gained him merited applauſe. 
Not only his honour, but his future intereſt and 
ſafety, depended upon his making a like choice 
in Scotland. 

9 Ralph, vol. ii. p log. 
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grievances, which had been brought forward by the parliament, and 
tomplaining of the evil counſellors who directed his meaſures, 


The king's withholding his affent to their petition was repreſented as 


a breach of the contract, between him and the States, which * 
his right to the crown of Scotland. 


A correſpondence was opened between che late king and ſome of 


thoſe perfons, who had complained of the oppreſſion of his 1 


ment, and promoted the revolution with the greateſt zeal. The 
conditions of his reſtoration were ſpecified, and the meaſures, by 
which it was to be effected, were concerted and agreed upon. He 
engaged, to eftabliſh the preſbyterian form of government, to pardon 
paſt” offences, and even promiſed to confer honours upon indivi- 


| duals who had taken part againſt him. A coalition of parties was 


to be formed in defiance of the laws of honour and religion. That 
the apoſtates from the preſent government, and the friends of 


James, might co-operate, the latter were to depart from their reli- 


gious ſcruples, by taking the oaths to king William, and endeavour- 
ing to ſecure ſeats in parliament **. After being made acquainted 
with the conditions of this conſpiracy, we are the leſs ſurpriſed, 
when we find that it was promoted by ſir James Montgomery, 


formerly diſtinguiſhed by his zeal for the revolution. He was diſ- 


appointed of the office of ſecretary of ſtate, and offended at the 
king for his reluctance to eſtabliſh ige, which was the idol 
of his own heart. 


A meeting of The great diſcontent of the 3 of Scotland, and the neceſſity 
Parliament. 


of obtaining a ſupply for the army, conſtrained the king, not- 
withſtanding theſe ominous'circumſtances, to allow the parliament, 
after ſeveral adjournments, to meet for the diſpatch of buſineſs. 


Every thing at the opening of this ſeſſion appeared unfavourable-to the 
court. The duke of Hamilton declined the honour of repreſenting 


** Ralph, vol. ii. p. 105. | 
1* Memorial . Scotland, 18th April 1690. Maepherſon's State Papers. 
22 Ibid. - 33 Burnet, 168g, ; 


his 
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Kis majeſty's perſon. Many of the nobility and gentry, ſuſpected 
of dilaffeQion, took their ſeats in parliament. It was evident, that 


the utmoſt latitude of conceſſion was neceſſary to enſure the peace 


and ſtability of the government. The lords of the articles were 
aboliſhed. A compliance with the deſire of the nation, more diſ- 


the plenitude of its claims: the king's ſupremacy was given up; and 


the law of patronage was repealed '*. The laſt of theſe conceſſions. 


gained the people entirely to the ſide of government, and the 
majority of parliament voted in conformity to the wiſhes of the 
court. This ſudden change in the temper of the nation, and the 
defeat and death of Dundee, eſtabliſhed the revolution in Scotland, 
and gave the utmoſt alarm to all who had entered into conſpiracies 
againſt it. Many perſons, who had fallen under ſuſpicion, ſought 
to- make their peace by frankneſs in diſcovering their on and 


accomplices. 
8 * notwithſtanding theſe immediate conſequences of lord Mel- 


vill's conceſſions, they were productive, in a ſhort time, of other 


effects, which gave great uneaſineſs to William, and diſturbed the 
tranquillity of his government in both kingdoms. The. general 
temper of the preſbyterians, as well as the education and character 
of their clergy, ariſing from the peculiar circumſtances of the times, 
rendered them incapable of uſing, with diſcretion and generoſity, 
the ſuperiority in which they were now placed. The extreme 
ſeverities, they had ſuffered under the dominion of the hierarchy, 
were freſh upon their minds, and too much diſpoſed them to reta- 
lation ; not only from the mean gratification of reſentment, but 
from a perſuaſion, that their own pre-eminence and ſafety. were 
precarious, while any meaſure of indulgence was exerciſed towards 
their antagoniſts. The generality of their clergy were not poſ- 
ſeiſed of ſentiments more refined and enlarged than thoſe of e 


1+ Sce Appendix I. a tho end of hs Chapter. 
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meanour were accommodated to the taſte and prejudices of the 


remained to reſume their charges; and ſome of them were difabled, 
by the infirmities of age, from attending the church judicatories at 


— 
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- 3 provifien of the cherch, they fublifted entirety by the voluntary 


contributions of their congregations. Their tempers were ſoured 
by dependence, and exaſperated by perſecution. Their acquaint- 
ance with human nature was contracted; their ſentiments and de- 


lower ranks,” with whom they were chiefly converſant. Their 
ingenuity and their ſtudies were principally directed to the defence 


were too much ſubſtituted in the room of the fimple and inſtructive 
doctrines of the goſpel. The divine authority of preſbytery, the 
hereſies of epiſcopacy deſcribed as little removed from the ſuperſti- 
tion and idolatry of Rome, were the common topics of their public 
diſcourſes, upon which themſclves and their hearers were often 
wrought up to a fpirit of violence, hardly confiftent with reſpect to 
the civil government. By the early regulations of the prefbyterian 
charch in Scotland, a certain proficiency in literature and knowledge 
was required as an indifpenfible qualification for the minifterial 
office. Unfortunately, however, the many vacancies, ocraſioned 
by the ſudden expulſion of the epiſcopal clergy, required a perio- 
dical relaxation of that ftri& attention to literary acquifitions, which 
are, at all times, effential to the dignity of the clerical character, and 
the credit of religion. - Of the old preſbyterian minifters, who had 
been deprived of their livings at the reſtoration, threeſcore only 


' 25 It is aſſerted, that ſeveraliof the Came- of the C leaders and preachers bad 

ronians, or Cargillites. entered into the church carly maintained a correſpondence with Wil- 

after the revolution. Their tenet Fam, and were now diſpoſed to officiate in the 

was, that Charles the ſecond had forfeieed his cllablifkment under his aufpaces. Their fuf- 

Fight to The crown by his renuncation of the ferings cxtnled them w reſpeft and grat- 

covenant ; and their arguments upon this fub- tude. 

ject were ſo far firached as to imply, that *6 Book of Common Order, article N. 

ſwearing, or taking the covenant, was necelſ- Firſt Book of Diſcipline, chap. iv. 

fary to confer a right to the crown. Some : 
Wy I a period, 
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a period, which required all the wikdow and-cootnefs of experience © HA P. 


and of years. Young men, diſtinguiſhed” by zeal more than by 
abilities and knowledge, preſſed forward into: the paſtoral office ; and 
not only over- ruled the opinions of their prudent and moderate 


brethren, but became the tools of faction, and kept the minds of 


their people in a continual ſtate of jealoufy and ferment. 

- To retain: entire and unretracted the privileges which "they had 
obtained, and to thit the door for ever againſt the adherents to 
epiſcopacy, was the principal object, to which preſbyterians, veſted 
either with temporal or eccleſiaſtical authority, directed their attention 
immediately after the revolution. The moſt rigorous meaſures were 


XVIII. 
r "ag 


Their ſeve- 
ſe againſt 
erents 


9— 


purſued by the privy council againſt the epiſcopal clergy, who fill 


continued to officiate in their charges. The people were encouraged 
by their miniſters to inform againſt thoſe, who had diſobeyed the 


or by omitting to pray for them in the performanee of public 


orders of the convention by neglecting to read the proclamation, 
which declared the prince and princeſs of Orange king and queen; 


worſhip; or neglecting to obſerve the public faſts. Upon theſe in- 


formations, and charges of a' more frivolous nature, many were 
deprived of their livings, wooden eee Opera dar 
of conforming to the new eſtabliſmment 

| Though the violence! of theſe meaſures was repugnant to the 
principles and difpoſitions of William, yet it was all laid to his 
accoumt, and, by conveying an unfavourable impreſſion of his 
government in Scotland, contributed to thwatt his liberal defigns 


towards the diflenters, which were at that time agitated in the 


Engliſh parliament '”. How hard his fituation! every favour to 


preſþyierians in Scotland, and to difſcaters in England, awakened 


. Seen Cal. val. v. een 
uk; — 1697-2. Burnet, 1689. ſome, who proſeſſad to be ſeriauſly alarmed left 
The Caſe of the affliſtod Clergy. Ralph. the preſbyterians, bent upan the extirpation 
vol. ii. p. 274, Kc. Leder from a Clergy- of epiſcopaey, ſhould again intrude into Eng- 
man. Salmon, vol. xxiv. p. 7). land tw reform it, Cunniagbam's Hiftory, 
19 Burnet, 1689-90. Querela temporum, vol. i. p. 106. . 
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c 1 * *. che jealouſy of the Engliſh church; and every indulgence to the ad- 
. — Herents to epiſcopacy i in Scotland, that of the preſbyterians there; ſo that 


> . 


ment 


he loſt. the affeQions-of both eſtabliſhnments. Attending to theſe fats, 


ve are deeply impreſſed with a ſenſe of the inherent and unchangeable 
malignancy of bigotry, wherever it is found, and whatever the cauſe 
may be to which it is attached; It levels all diſtinction of principles 


and characters ; it is equally'pernicious and deteſtable in the philo- 
ſopher and in the prieſt, in the proteſtant and in the papiſt, in the 
epiſcopalian and in the preſbyterian. It is the moſt peſtilential of 


all herelies, becauſe it deſtroys .that charity, which is the [glorious 
characteriſtic of a chriſtian. When impelled by the ardent ſpirit of 
reformation, let us beware of bigotry, * da and nen of 
every virtue with which it is aſſociated. 11 

The king endeavoured, by a change af bis miniſters; to procure 
a more lenient treatment of the epiſcopal clergy: Lord Melvill, 
who had offended him by ſtretching his power to gratify che preſby- 
terian party, was removed from being ſecretary of ſtate. The earl 
of Tweedale was made chancellor; the earl of Lothian commiſfioner 


to the general aſſembly. To this ſupreme judicatory of the preſby- 


terian church, the king recommended ſuch a temper and' ſuch- reſo- 
lutions, as might tend to unite the affections of his ſubjects; and, 
particularly for that purpoſe, to admit into parochial charges ſuch of 
the epiſcopal clergy as were willing to comply with its govern- 
The imprudence of the epiſcopalians themſelves, not leſs 
than the narrow ſpirit of the preſbyterians, fruſtrated every. ſcheme 
for peace. and, n nn the fondeſt wiſhes 


PDodor M · Cormick Tacks « That, by an 
« authentic paper in che earl of Leven's 


«« poſſeſſion, it appears, that lord Melvill 
tc was inſtructed to paſs an act, ab 


down by William upon the at foe ſettling 
church government in Scotland, in which 
(article vi. ibid. p. 45.) he defires, that the 
right of patronage may be maintained, it is 


ce patronages, provided the parliament de- 


* fired it. Life of Carſtares, p. 1. As 


Doctor M<Cormick acknowledges that this 


paper is of a date prior w» the remarks font 
7 


obvious, that lord Metvill went beyond the 


King's deſire, or exceeded his Power, as is 
obſerved by Burnet, 90 
= I wat 5 


of 
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of the prince, Elated by his interpoſition, the former boaſted of & L "1 F. 
his ſecret favour, and of their approaching pre-eminence, While 
the latter, jealous of any motion or deſire of kindneſs towards their . 
antagoniſts, became more eager in the purſuit of meaſures calculated 

to confirm their depreſſion, and to widen their ſeparation from the 
eſtabliſhment. The change, which the king had made in the 

miniſtry, now appeared to be an error in policy. The preſbyterians 

might, perhaps, have been ſoftened into compliance and lenity by 

the addreſs of their own leaders, but, alarmed, upon any ſhare of 

power, being withdrawn from them, they were immoveable, either 

by the promiſes or threats of miniſters, of whom they were ſuſpi-- 

cious. They contended, that the inherent prerogatives of their con- 

ſtitution, ratiſied by the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, could not be 


reſtrained by the civil authority, When the commiſſioner, agree- 


ably to his inſtructions, diſſolved the general aſſembly in his maze/ty.s 


name, they adjourned themſelves | in the name of Chriſt, as heli 
and head of the church“. 


| The intereſt of William, at the period to which theſe: obſeraations Dangerous - 
refer, was in the moſt critical ſituation, and unfortunately led him to A Ihe * 
yield too implicitly to the advice of his Scottiſh miniſters, and to adopt * cand. 
meaſures, which terminated in effects equally criminal and impolitic. 
The French king was engaged in the moſt diligent preparations 
for invading England, and reſtoring James to the poſſeſſion of the 
crown. The headſtrong, peeviſh diſpoſition. of the party intruſted 
with the management of affairs in Scotland, ever ready to withdraw 
their allegiance from William upon the lighteſt offence, not leſs 
than the number of thoſe, who waited an opportunity to make an 
inſurrection, were ſtrongly urged: with Lewis for ſending a detach- 

22 It has been obſerved in a former note, pendance is till retained, and, after his ma- 
that this independent juriſdiction, derived jeſty's commiſſioner diſſolves the aſſembly in - 
from the authority of Chriſt, was the fa- his name, the moderator, or preſident, diſ- 
vourite tenet of the preſbyterians, and what folves it in the name of the Lord Feſus Chriſt, . 


they had obſtinately contended for in the reign as the only king, and head of the church. 
of James the firſt, The form of this inde- 


ment: 
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C H AP. .ment . of his. fleet to the northern coaſts, while James landed in 
— Kagzland with a larger body of the French troops. Whatever 
. might be the faccaſs of that expedition, yet the diſtance and natural 
- fortifications of the mountainous parts of Scotland, as well as the 
bravery and diſaffetion of the inhabitants, opened to James almoſt 
the certain- proſpect, of recovering a part of his ancient dominions, 
and of laying the foundation of more extenfive ſucceſs. To pre- 
vent this danger, William cheerfully liſteued to a plan for con- 
ciliating the Highland clans to his government, by the diſtribution of 
-money among their chiefs. This having failed of ſucceſs, it was 
next propoſed to work upon their fears, by holding out an example 
execution, with ſuch treacherous and atrocious circumſtances, as 
filled Scotland with horror, and gave a deep wound to his reputa- 

tion, both at home and abroad. 
Auguſt 16911 A proclamation was fet forth, offering a free pardon to ſuch of 
the highlanders as had oppoſed his government, provided they came 
in und took the oaths, before the firft of January one thouſand fix 
hundred. and ninety-two; but containing a peſnive threatening of 
military execution againſt thoſe who did not comply. The procla- 
mation anfwered the deſired eſſect; all the Highland chieftains made 
their ſubmiſſion to government within the day preſcribed, except 
Macdonald ef Glenca, who, by a train of fatal acridenta, and, only 
by the moſt ſevere . „. 
and Hable neee ene Though his delin- 
23 Ralph, vol. ©. p. 427- Colin Campbell, the ſheriff, who, not with- 
=» Macdoudld of Gleco, wpoa'the 31 of out ſcruple and hefitation, yielded to the moſt 
December, which was the laſt day of mercy, pathetic and importunate ſolicitations of 
according to the tenor of the king's procla- Glenco, ard adminiſtered the oath of alle- 
mation, applied to the governor of fort Wil- giance to him, upon the 6th of January 1592. 
| mam to adminiſter the oatks to him ; bat the A certificate of his having done this, with an 
declined doing it, and faid it was account of the circumſtances which had occa- 
the buſineſs of the civil magiſtrate. Glenco fioned the delay, was tranfmitted to Campbell 
haftened to Iuverary with as much expedition the ſheriff-clerk of Argyleſhire, then reſid- 
as the ſeverity of the ſeaſon would admit. ing at Edinburgh, in order to be laid before 


The day of mercy had expired. A farther the privy council there. 
ZBelay was occaſioned by the abſence of fir 


Maſſacre at 
Glenco, 


quency, 
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quieney, if deſerving of that name, was 'atterided with every eir- C HA P. 
eumſtance of extenuation, yet it was reſented with ſeverity which er.. 
ceeded the threats of the proclamation. A party of Argyle's regi= © 
ment was ſent from Fort William into the valley of Gleneo. The 
fearful zpprebenfions, excited by the news of their approach, were 
temoved by the moſt ſolemn aſſurances from the officers, that they 
came upon terms of peace; and to confirm theſe, they produced 
written - orders, ſubſcribed by their commander, colonel Hil, to 
quarter in the valley. A more baſe, ungrateſul ſpecies of treachery 
killed the ſuſpicion, and fixed the fatal doom, of the men of Glenco. 
The 'officers accepted the proffered hoſpitality of their chief, daily 
frequented his table, and, with a gay and undeſigning countenance, 
parficipated in the converſation and amuſements of his family. 
Upon the thirteenth of February one thouſand fix hundred and 
ninety-two, the very day the officers had been invited to diue with 
Glenco, Hhentenant Lindſay entered his houſe, in the morning 
before the dawn of light, fired upon him, and killed him as he was 
filing out of his bed”. Above thirty men were put to the fword, 
and in that number ſome who were under, and ſome who were 
above, the age preſcribed by the warrant. Bloody as this tragedy 
was, yet it fell ſhort of the batbarous intentions both of thoſe who 
ordered, and of thoſe ho conducted it. On the day preceding 
the flaughter, colonet Hamilton was diſpatched,* with a party of 
foldiers from Inverlochy, on purpoſe to block up the paſſages from 
the valley, that none might eſcape by flight ** „ The ſeverity of the 
weather retarded his march, and fortunately ſaved ſome hundreds 
deſtined tö deſtrudion. A ſcene of plunder followed the maſſacre ; 
all the catfle were carried away to the quarters of che troops, and, 
as if it had been intended to devote the valley to perpetual deſola- 250 
| tion, the houſes and villages were burnt by the ſoldiers ”. | . | - 
5 Stare Papers, T. w. vol. i. . b Letter, Kid. 
7 See Appendix II. at the end of this Chapter, 
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The general dium againſt goverument, too juſtly; excited by this 
3 added to the experience of the ill humour of the States, 
made the king deſirous to poſtpane, as long as poſſihle, the meeting 
of another ſeſſion. The urgent occaſion for ſupplies, and for aug- 
menting the army, conſtrained him at length to have recourſe to a 
meeting of parliament ;, when an event occurred, which encouraged 
him, to expect a more ready compliance with his meaſures. By the 


victory at La Hogue,” the malecontents in Scotland were ayer-awed, 


Seſſion of 
parliament. 


while ſuch of them as were conſcious of guilt were at the mercy 
of the court from the diſcoveries, which had been made by ſome of 
the perſons, who were convicted of conſpiring againſt the govern- 


went. The proſpect of commiſſions to their friends in the new 


levies, and the promiſe of profitable commercial advantages, were 


held forth, to engage the intereſt of, perſons of family on the ſide of 


the court. To: gain popular favour, the, preſbyterians were again 


a difinguilhed, by his majeſty's attention, and their friends were 0 


into the principal offices of the ſtate. 


The duke of Hamilton repreſented. his . in the third ſeſſion 
of the convention parkament, which met on the eighteenth of 


: April one | thouſand, fix hundred and ninety- three. The king, in 


his letter to parliament, expreſſed a ſtrong. deſire to have opened 


this ſeſſion in perſon, but that he was diſappointed by the continu- 
ance of the war, cu which required his Preſence on the continent. 


The commiſſioner and the chancellor, in their ſeveral ſpeeches, 


Its compli- 
ance with the 
court. 


directed the attention of the members to the great lines of buſineſs 
Which his majeſty wiſhed them to purſue, and particularly the im- 
portance of putting the nation in a proper ſtate of defence by addi- 
tional forces, and by raiſing the ſupplies neceſſary for that end. 
The wiſhes of the court ſeemed to have been fully gratified by the 
compliance. ol this: ſeſſion. Four regiments. of foot, and two of 
1 were added to the fanding fy, and a fupply of one 


= 2 : 


wy Ralph, wet) ü. p. 426. | | 
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| Hundred and fourteen thouſand pounds voted for maintaining them. 
An act alſo paſſed approving of, and ratifying the meaſures, of the 
privy council, which had exceeded its lawful power by levying 
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men for, the navy during the receſs of ,parhament. <For-ſecuring 


the government, ſuch members, as had not taken the oath of 
fidelity, were expelled the houſe, and the trials of thoſe perſons, 
who had been apprehended upon ſuſpicion; of conſpiracy, were 
ordered. An act alſo was (paſſed; making it treaſon to go to. France, 
or to hold correſpondence with any perſon reſiding there. The 
reſolutions of this ſeſſion with reſpect to the epiſcopal clergy, if 
they did not fully correſpond with the liberality of the king, ſeemed 
to have been formed upon the dictates of juſtice, and calculated to 
redreſs thoſe, who had been deprived of their livings by the violence 
of mobs, or by the precipitate reſolutions of the privy council. 
' Such of them as took the oaths, ſubſcribed the confeſſion, of faith, 


and acknowledged preſbytery to be the only eccleſiaſtical govern- | 


ment, were to be admitted into the. church; and if the general 


afſembly ſhould refuſe to agree to this, they were aſſured of being 
protected by the king, and continued in their livings“. 


Neither the meaſures nor example of this ſeſſion of parliament 


ee any permanent effect in allaying the diſeontents of the 
people in Scotland, or fixing their attachment to government. Few 
of the expelled clergy, complied with the, conditions required for 
being admitted into the eſtabliſhed church. "While the refuſal of 
the reſt gave a ſanction to the rigorous proceedings of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical courts, it expoſed the king the more to popular jealouſy and 
cenſure, for the protection and indulgence, which he ſtill vouchſafed 
to thoſe who had forfeited all legal claim to his protection. Inſtead. 
of admiring his liberality, the generality of the clergy and the 
people were angry and aſtoniſhed, becauſe he. neglected ſo fair an 
oppartunity of dn perſons who were known to be diſaffected 


2 Burnet, 1693. 
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Diſcontents 
in Scotland. 
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cn * to his government. 1e cohdud itte badge bbs ee 
—— but it vas juſtly. cenſurable | in other + views, and contributed to 


foment! that in humour which prevailed through the greateſt part of 


this reign. It was with. reluctance that he gave his attention to the | 


peculiar bufinefs of Scotland; his anſwer to petitions and applica- 
tions of importance was unaccountably delayed ; the great ſervices 
of this ſeſſiom were not acknowledged with that forwardneſs and 
alacrity, which were expected by thoſe who:had contributed to them. 


Their expectations were diſs Hointed, and their generoſity abuſed, 
_ while the levies, made for tlie declared purpole of augmenting the 


Scottiſh army, were ſent 10 recruit the regiments in Ireland and 
Germany. Theſe topics were but too ſuecefsfully employed to 
cheriſh the growing diſaffeQtion of the people. The effects of a 
ſeditiaus ſpirit appeared in the corporations in every part of the 
country; and it was only by the illegal exertions of the privy 
cauneil, that a majority in favour. of government could be main- 


_ tained in the town council of Edinburgh“. 


In this fituation of the kingdom, parliament was FAIRER 
from time ta time, till the expiration of the funds, and the death 


af the queen, rendered it dangerous to carry on public buſineſs 


without: the acknowledgment and interpoſition of the States. | 
Another ſeſſion of the Scottiſh: parliament commenced upon the 


- ninth. of May one thouſand: fix hundred and ninety-five. The 


matquis of Tweedale” was appointed his majeſty's commiſſioner, and 
ſtrongly recommended by him, on account of his capacity, zeal, 
experience, and fidelity. As the moſt ſucceſsful expedient for 
ſecuring the compliance of members, the chancellor ſignified his 
mazeſty's inclination to approve of any reaſonable plan for extend- 
ing the trade of Scotland, and eſtabliſhing a Tee in any part 


' of the world where it might be ane Wan 


N Ralph, vol. ii. p 579. 
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- The frequent intercourſe, between the inhabitants of England and C: nA r. 
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| Scotland after the union of the two crowns, exhibited to the latter — 


the moſt ſtriking evidence of the influence of trade in promoting 


national proſperity. But this diſcovery tended to excite envy and 


deſpair, rather than to encourage hope and induſtry, while want of 
capital, and limited channels of commerce, precluded them from 
the means of approaching to the independence and. wealth of their 
fellow-ſubjeQs. A ſhare in colonial poſſeſſions, under the protec- 
tion of government, was an object, to which every enterpriſing 
ny looked forward with fond deſire, but with little hope of 
ſucceſs. A concurrence of incidents ſeemed at length to enſure the 
certainty of projects, which had been conſidered hitherto as pews 
tive and doubtful. 

The renewal of the charter to the Eaſt India company was a 
grie vous diſappointment to many of the Engliſh merchants, who 
had anticipated the moſt advantageous commerce, upon the idea of 
their being allowed a free trade to India, or of obtaining a charter 
for the erecting a new company. To them it was ſuggeſted, that 
their projects might {till be realiſed, and their higheſt expectations 
gratiſied, through the circuitous channel of the neighbouring king- 
dom. It was at the ſame time repreſented to the king's miniſters in 
Scotland, as well as to many perſons of influence there, that, if a 
charter could be obtained for the protection and encouragement of a 
Scotch trading company, the {kill and capital of many Engliſh 
merchants would readily be proffered, to aſſiſt their infant efforts, 
and to raiſe them to a ſtate of opulence, equal to that of their 


11th Nov. 
1693. 


Act for ex. 


tending 
trade of 


the 


Scotland. 


envied neighbours. The plan was laid before the king by John- 


ſtone, ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland, and was urged as an infallible 
meaſure for conciliating the loyalty. and affeQions of the nation. 
Happy to provide a new fund of favours, in a part of his domi- 
nions where the demands made upon him were ſo many and im- 
portunate, and the means to gratify them ſo extremely limited, he 
no 
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cow authoriſed his commiſſioner to make propolale for extending 
their commerce. A committee of trade was accordingly appointed 
by: parliament,: which prepared an act to conſtitute a company, with 
certain privileges, for trading to Africa and the Indies * 

The immediate effects of this act, though ara fatal to 
Scotland, were fully anſwerable to the expectations of the court. 
The ſum of one 'million four hundred and forty thouſand pounds 
Scotch, was voted for the maintenance of the land forces, and pro- 
viding cruifers and convoys for the defence of the coafts. What 
was no leſs agreeable to his majeſty, an act was obtained for allow- 
ing ſuch of the epiſcopal clergy as took the oaths to the king, to 
continue in their pariſhes without being ds to the preſby- 
teries 

No ſooner had the Scots, in proſecution of the late act, adopted 
the plan of making a ſettlement in the Iſthmus of Darien, than the 
king became ſenſible of the impropriety of the indulgence he had 
granted them. The Spaniards were alarmed at a ſettlement adja- 
cent to their colonies, and their ambaſſador preſented a memo- 
rial, to the court of England, remonſtrating againſt it. The 
French king, extending his Ou to the reverfionary advantages of 


* a ee e 8 
ſoch as ſhould join them before the 1 of 
Auguſt 1696, were conſtituted a body corpo- 
rate, by the name of The Company of Scot- 
land trading to Africa and the Indies, pro- 
vided that one half of the fund, or capital 
ſtock, ſhould be advanced by Scotchmen, &c. 
&c. Together with the rights and privileges 
uſually given by law to other mercantile or 


manufacturing companies, they were em- 


to plant colomes, hold cities, &c. in 
Afia, Africa, or America, in the places not 
inhabited, or in any place, by conſent of the 
natives, and not already poſſeſſed by an Euro- 
pean ſovereign. All the powers and prero- 
nr 


defence, were granted them. They were alſo 
exempted from all impoſitions or taxes for the 
ſpace of twenty-one years. 

* In conſequence of this act, which was a 
confirmation of what had been promiſed by 
the laft ſeſton, about ſeventy of the epiſcopal! 
clergy, who took the oaths, continued to exer- 
ciſe their mimfterial functions, and to enjoy 
the legal benefices. In pariſhes where they 
had gained the affections of their people, the 
continuance of their paſtors would, we may 
believe, be highly acceptable; but, as the 
generality of the people were zealous for 
preſbytery, the old epiſcopal incumbents were 
often looked upon with an evil eye, and con- 
fidered as a burden upon the eſtabliſhment. 


the 
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che Spaniſht ſucceſſion to his family, e hat wie e r. 


Scots out of their ſettlement. The Engliſh were jealous of it, left 
the proſpect of wealth ſhould drain their plantations in North 
America-and the Weſt Indies. What was believed to go fill nearer 
to the heart of William, it was repreſented to be injurious to the 
intereſt of the States he Engliſh parkament had early teſtified 
a diſapprobation of the indulgence vouchlafed to the Scots, and, 
though a tory miniſtry prevented that- perſeverance in oppoſition 
to it, which was expected from their firſt reſolutions, yet it was 
known to be highly offenſive to their conſtituents. Every meaſure 
was now purſued by the court, to fruſtrate the projects and ſucceſs of 
the Darien adventurers. The minifter at Hamburg preſented a 
memorial to the ſenate to prevent the pecuniary aſſiſtance, which the 
company derived from the ſubſcriptions of the merchants there 
Orders were tranſmitted to the governors of the Engliſh colonies in 
America and the Weſt Indies, forbidding all commerce with them, 
and proclamations were iflued to that purpoſe. 
Tube effets of theſe ungracious meaſures of the court were what 
might naturally have been expected. Three ſucreſfixe colonies, ſent 
from Scotland, periſhed under the complicated calamities of diſeaſe, 
Famine, and the ſword *. Some of them, who were taken by the 
Spaniards, dragged out a miſerable exiftence in priſons, ſubjecled to 
all the inſults and cruelnes, which are uſually inflicted on pirates and 
robbers ; and thus the loſty expectations of the Scots were laid in 
the duſt. The loſs of two hundred thouſand pounds, ſubſcribed by 
a nation ſo low in fortune, occaſioned almoſt an univerſal bankruptcy. 


37 Tt was faid, that the Dutch from twelve hundred men, departed from Leith on 
Curoxao carried on a Jacrative chafling trade the 26th of July 1698. Son after, a ſecond 
among the Spaniſh planzations, which they and 2 wind., fing acaly of the fame 
wete afraid the Scan c would draw numbers, followed. The 5rt and ſecund colo- 


entirely to themſelves. _ mes waked away wih fm and difeaſc. 
3% Life of Willam, vol. wm. S Tra-, The chird fell mn ff.,? 2:4 difputes among 
&c. themicbres, were antzcked by the Spaniards, 


33 The firſt colony, conkifing of , about Aud ſurrendered ts when. 
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£ Ly a 4 There were bew fame which did not feel in/a more tender point, 

V and lament the loſs ef relations, who, inſtesd of returning to their 

$: "0000 cowntry loaded with wealth, Had, through tyramy and treachery, 
been expoſed to 4 prethture featb, attended with eee cr 
cumnſtances of horror. © 2 


Wasner From this period to the a of Willa. the hiſtocy of Scotland 


the Scots. preſents one uniform face of wretchednefs, diſcontent, and tumult. 
The depreſſion, occaſioned by natural calamitics, mnavoidably leads 
the mind to view in dark colours, and to feel, more intenſely, thoſe 
evils, which -are brought on by imprudence, or by the malevolent 
agency of others. A ſucceſſive run of bad ſeaſons and feanty crops, 
at a time, when want of credit and difficulty of importation ex- 
cluded any relief by a foreign ſupply of corn, completed the miferies, 
and inflamed the indignation and complaints, of the Scots. Many 
families of the lower claſs periſhed by famine ; and thoufands were 
daily emigrating from their native land. Diſcontent and damour 
pervaded the whole body of the people. "Their minds were exa'- 

© perated againſt a ſovereign, who, like a firp-father, inveſted with 
the authority, without feeling the aſſection, of a parent, was par- 
tial and oppreflive to them, whenever their intereſts came into com- 
petitlon with. thoſe of England or the States. "Their hearts were 
alienated from the fiſter kingdom : the jealoufy, rancour, and anti- 
pathy, which had agitated both nations in a fate of hoffiffry, began 


to revive, in all their vehemence. The contempt, the humiltation, 
the miſeries, with which they were now overwhelmed, were traced 
up to that inauſpicious event, which had united them under the do- 
minion of one ſovereign. While the minds of the people in general 
were prepared for a ſeparation, the friends of James, who never had 
deſerted him, were mortified, by the coldneſs with which their ad- 
- drefſes were now entertained, not only by their ancient ſovereign, 
but by the court of France, ever open to the ſupplications of the 
Scots, and ready to vouchſafe them protection, before their fatal 


* 
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uaffection, which is naturally ſtrengthened by a community of ſuf- 
ferings. The pride, the rivalry, the hatreds, of their chieftains, were 
ever and anon productive of diſcords, which embroiled the ſubordi- 
nate claſſes of their dependants. The bigotry of the preſbyterians, 
armed with legal authority, omitted no opportunity to vex and to 
haraſs thoſe, who did not conform to their worſhip and govern- 
ment. Incendiary papers daily iſſued from the preſs; aſſociations 
were formed; riots and mobs in the metropolis, and under the very 
eye of the chief magiſtrate, exhibited the fury of the people, and 
the relaxation and impotence of government. Miniſters and judges 

reciprocally upbraided and accuſed one another of imprudence, 
_ timidity, and treachery. Various attempts were made to appeaſe 
the diſcontents of the people, and to reſtore the dignity and autho- 
rity of government. Great induſtry was uſed to gain perſons of in- 
tereſt and family: penſions were beſtowed; and titles were conferred. 
The -moſt' flattering promiſes, of his majeſty's reſolution of doing 


every thing in his power for the relief of Scotland, were contained 


in his letters to the parliament. Theſe attempts only ſerved to 
evince the inveterate and univerſal diſaffection of the Scots. Re- 
monſtrances and addrefles, from parliament,' complaining of griev- 
ances, fruſtrated the expectations of the king, and repeatedly ob- 
| liged his commiſſioners prematurely to adjourn it. The malecontent 
members threatened to fit by force, and in defiance, of the king's 
adjournment. Petitions, in the ſame ſtrain with the addreſſes, and 
praying for a meeting of parliament, were preſented by many of the 


Lewis adviſed James at this time not to - his authority. This advice of che court of 
enter into any terms with the malecontents in France probably proceeded more from a re- 
Scotland, becauſe, on account of the increa- gard to its own intereſt, than that of James. 
ing rancuur between the two kingdoms, it would The partition treaty, which was now nego- 
render him odious to the Engliſh, who were tiating, would have been fruſtrated, if France 
* the moſt powerful; whereas, if he regained had provoked William by ſtirring up a rebel 
3 the Scots muſt neceſſarily yield to lion in Scotland. 
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cauſe, ſoothed and alleviated by internal harmony, and that brotherly — 


1700; 


ſta Tut Ars TRY or mo 
w- 5 counties and CEN It was dangerous' for any perſon, in the 
. of converſation, to ſay any thing in defence of the king or 
ö err beruf neee e tee gt of 
Darien, contrary to the general ſenſe of the n ati 
- In this ſituation, it became evident that the ſtrength of England was 
impaired, and its proſperity endangered, by a connexion with Scot- 
land. A difunion of intereſt and affection, between the two 
| nations, indicated an approaching digjunRtion of their government- 
; übe extenſion of the act of ſettlement, deemed eſſential to the 
| tafety of the government and the proteſtant religion, was not adopted 
by the Scottiſh parliament. Aſter the death of William, it was 
obliquely rejected by their act of ſecurity *'. | That ſagacious 
prince had foreſeen all theſe evils, and often expreſſed his wiſhes for 
an incorporating union between the two kingdoms, as eſſential to 
the happineſs of both. The enlightened- and diſintereſted friends of 
their country were more and more convinced of the importance of 
this object. Their wiſbes and endeavours were at laſt crowned 
-with Tucceſs by the act of union, paſſed in both n the 
Fear one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſe ven. 
As the fruits of this event, after the experience of near a e, 
have been fully anſwerable to the fondeſt expectations of its promo- 
ters, it will be the ardent prayer of the generous: patriot, that every 
recolleQtion may be obliterated, and every inequality and diſtinction 
aboliſhed, injurious to the continuance and perfection of that union, 
which is pointed out Lins of the wiſe Creator of the-univerſe. 


| „ Far. the pace and Woſtraticn, of theſe 


facts relative to Scotland, the reader is re- 


ferred to a valuable Collection of State Papers 


and Letters, addreſſed to Principal Carſtares, 


and publiſhed by Doctor M*<Caormick 1774; 
which exhibits a more diſtinct and frriking 
view of che temper and political ſtate of Scot- 
land, than what can be; conveyed by any 
general. 


3 of Scctland in 1604s. it was 
provided, that, if the queen died without 


iſſue, a parliament ſhould immediately meet, 
and declare the ſucceſſor to the crown, who 
ſhauld not be the ame perfou who was poſſeſſed 
of the crown of England, unleſs, before that 
- time, there ſhould be a ſettlement made in 
parliament of the rights and liberties of the 
hiſtory. nation, independent on Engliſh councils, 
225 By the 28 of fecurity, paſſed in the n 
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u. To complete this work, it is neeeſſary to — © $48 P. 
the political ſtate of Ireland from the EP at which ve left it, wr” at 
| been Jo rms erh 5.8011 N 
The war there was St a bath beet by the fir 1 - + » 
2 of Limerick on the fifth of October one thouſand fix bun- Limerick. 
dred and ninety-one. By the articles of capitulation, the Roman 

-catholics were eſtabliſhed in the privileges which they enjoyed in 
the reign of Charles the ſecond. All the garriſons, which had de- 
clared for king James, and all officers and ſoldiers, bearing his com- 
miſſion, who were willing to take the oaths to William aud Mary, 
were to enjoy the eſtates which belonged to them before the com- 
mencement of the war. The ſame benefits were to be extended to 
merchants and other. perſons who had gone abroad within that 
period, provided they ſhould return within eight months, and ſubmit 
to the government. Such as declined: to do this were permitted to 
zeave the kingdom, and to go beyond fea to any place they choſe, 
England and Scotland excepted: : To facilitate the tranſportation of 

- officers and ſoldiers in the ſervice of James, the, EpMiſh general 
engaged (co ed fifry ſhips: of two unte and more, if 
neceſſary, upon gondition of e the 5 ener 

dee plac of diſembarkation. -- 37 ati 

Theſe were the principal dau greed to at Oy Gab Cenſured'by 
of Limerick, boaſted of by the friends of James as the moſt advan- g H pro 


teſtants and 


tageous capitulation recorded in the annals: of war, and condemned Whigs. 
by the/ Triſh proteſtants,' and many of the whigs in England, as 
diſhonourable to the arms of Wan b * e to bis beſt Micads 
In/Treand??. | 
he feduQtion of he „ Lag do hab bers 3 bs temd- 
deen as. affording the moſt favourable opportunity for impoling . 
ſueh reſtrictions upon the Roman catholics, as might remove any 
laune en e from the great e their eee | 


Kn . Ofens. i .. . WE Tate 
4 5 5 
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gr — of property-t0: the perſons, who. were in arms 
G_ .againſt'the revolution, the Engliſh nation was deprived of confifca- 
SEE tions, which, though turned to the beſt account; muſt have proved 
.. an inadequate compenſation” for the burdens they had endured in 
| Sed idee e Mt By ſecuring to the rebels 
not only the poſſeſſion of their original property, but, of their eſtates, 
at the time of the treaty,” as well as by the pardon of treſpaſſes com- 
mitted during the war, the moſt oppreſſive injuſtice to individuals 
was confirmed; and thoſe, who, upon account of their early zeal for 
- the revolution, had been -moſt expoſed to violence and depredation, 
were abandoned to irrepiratle loſs and ſuering, ne 01 
No article of this treaty was more feverely cenſured, than that, 
which Bipulated for the tzaniſportation. of the Iriſh officers and ſol- 
diers into France. What more acceptable ſervice could have been 
rendered to the French king, than to furniſh him with a choice 
dody of troops made deſperate by exile, and prepared, when an 
opportunity oecurred, to invade their native country. with advan- 
tages, which no foreigners could poſſeſs? Nor would the benefit, 
which France was likely to derive frem this conceſſion, be 'confined 
to the ſervices, or terminated by the lives, of the perſons, who were 
» firſt tranſported from Ireland. By maintaining a-cotreſpondence with 
| - their relations, who remained in their native cguntry, they would 
entice many to follow their example. The ſpirit of emigration, to- 
gether with attachment to a foreign ; intereſt, would be cheriſhed, 
and, eee would. be re- 
cruited with the ſubjeQs. of England! © 3 
Jo. However plauſible theſe obſervations, wot Para 1 ting 
to vindicate from the circumftances of both 'kingdoms, recommended to William 
and Julie of the moſt liberal conceſſions for obtaining the early ſubmiſſion of 
Ireland. The parliament of England, recollecting the enormous 
profuſion of blood and treaſure waſted in fubduing the Iriſh rebels, 
in che reign of Charles the firſt, granted — for the preſent war 
with 
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with reluctance and penury; and yet, ſuch groſs abuſes daily oc» © 2 P. 


curred in the expenditure of them, as furniſhed the party in oppo- 
Aition with the moſt ſpecious grounds, for arraigning the conduct of 
the king and his miniſters. He forcſaw with regret, in the pro- 
longation of hoſtilities in Ireland, a diverſion of the revenue and 
force of England, which he wiſhed to employ nnn. againſt 
the armics of France upon the continent. 
Nor was there any juſt reaſon for treating the Iriſh as rebels againſt 
the government of England, and for inſiſting upon thoſe hard terms 
of ſubmiſſion, which were preſcribed by the fears, the intereſts, or 
the reſentment, of the Engliſh proteſtants. James had not abdicated 


or deſerted the throne of Ireland. S0 long, as a deputy held the 


+ reins of government in his name, the moſt obvious duty, as well as 
.a regard to perſonal ſafety, recommended the continuance of al- 


legiance to him. His aſſuming the government in perſon, while 


England ſtill heſitated and delayed to ſuccour thoſe who had. declared 
for the prince of Orange, neceſſarily involved, in active hoſtility, 


many perſons, who wiſhed well both to liberty and the proteſtant 
religion. 


The privileges, granted to the Roman catholics, were ſuch as 


| — not have been withheld, without invading the conſtitution eſta- 
bliſhed at the reſtoration; and giving the higheſt offence to the fo- 
reign princes, who were members of the confederaey . 
he conſenting to the emigration of the Iriſh troops might alſo be 
vindicated by the rules of prudent policy. Was it to be imagined, 

that ſuch a numerous and gallant body, hoſtile to the prote ſtant re- 
_ ligion and government, inured to plunder, and with arms in their 
hands, would have remained in a ſtate of harmleſs inaQtivity ? In 
What ſituation could they be more ſerviceable to Lewis, or more dan- 
gerous to William, than by being planted in the 1 of their 
native country, and ready for an inſurrection, whenever 2 8 leader 


Le of the carl of Perth, Macpherſen's Sj Paper 


mould 
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„en HIS TRY OF 


0 MAP. 7. mould offer to bonduct em? The tranſportation of lch a number 
wx of diſaſſected ſubjects, was like giving vent to thoſe deleterious 
Humours of the body; which, if they do not find a free diſcharge in 

the extremities, will ir Ne c wr LITE put an 

end to its exiſtence. 2 2 f 
eee een e be, 6 
taining the peaceable ſettlement of Ireland, yet it might have been ex- 

A pected, that the excution'of them would excite temporary diſcontents; 
and even alienate the affeQions of many who firſt ſupported the revo- 
lution. The ſchemes of avarice and reſentment were not only de- 

feated, but, in ſome inſtances, the expectations of equitable in- 
demnification were cut off, by ſuch a liberal remiſſion of forfeitures, 

and ſuch: a comprehenfive extenſion of mercy. To reconcile ſo 

many jarring intereſts, and to ſoften the complaints of the diſap- 

pointed, great firmneſs and diſintereſtedneſs were requiſite in the 

perſons, whom the king intruſted with the management of his affairs. 
Abuſes con- Unfvrtungtely, however, Either from the original want of theſe qua- 
majeſty's ſer--Iifications, or the uncommon force of temptation, the meaſures and 


vants in the 


government example of his majeſty's ſervants rather tended to inflame the diſcon- 
o Ireland: tents of the Iriſh, and to bring reproach upon the articles of Limerick. 
The perſons, whom the king appointedforils juſtices or commiſſioners*', 
diſcovered an arbitrary ſpirit, aud great partiality, in the difpenfation 
of juſtice, The trial of crimes was often conducted in a fammary 

Way, and without regard to the eſſential forms of law: evidence 

Was ſuppreſſed with the connivance of the judges: the principal 
 tranſgreſſors were acquitted, while thoſe, who acted under their ditec- 

tion and influence, ſuffered the extreme vengeance of the laws ©. 

: But, in no caſe, did the management of the juſtices appear "more ini- 


re quitous and vppreſlive, than in regard to the va forfeitures. Gang 


« len ee eee RY OP 1 — 
lords juſtices of Ireland, — Ann 
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moſt beneficial leaſes were not only retained for themſelves-and. their © 4 * 
friends, but, in the competition for eſtates and farms, the loweſt bid- 


ders were ſometimes preferred; which, unavoidably, led to the ſuſ- 
picion of ſecret compenſation being made them for flagrant breach 


* 


of truſt. Theſe miſdemeanours, and the grievances occaſioned by 


them, produced complaints and diſaffection, which were made the 
ground of ſpecific charges, preſented to the legiſlature in both king- 
doms. Inquiries were inſtituted: important diſcoveries were made; 
but the extreme intricacy and tediouſneſs of this buſineſs, the private 
concerns of parties in England, and the induſtry of powerful iadi- 
viduals, who were not themſelves free from all acceſſion to the guilt 
alleged, prevented any effectual redreſs of Fes abuſes, and the 


puniſhment of ſate 'delinquents ©. 
Notwithſtanding theſe occurrenccs, it is remarkable, ths. no 


internal diſorder, affecting government, happened in Ireland after 
the ſurrender of Limerick. No future attempt was made by James, 
or his friends, to raiſe an inſurrection there. In the conſultations 
among his agents, and their correſpondence with Saint Germains, 
they do not ſeem at all to have reckoned upon the ſtrength of Ireland, 
or to have expected any material ſupport from it. The ſubmiſſion 
of the Iriſh to the laws and government was more prompt and re- 
gular, than it had been in any former reign, His majeſty's title was 
recogniſed without any conditions; and, in five ſucceſſive ſeſſions of 
parliament, which met in the courſe of this reign, ſupplies were 2 
granted, and meaſures, in general, were carried on, l to the 
wiſhes of the court. 

In attending to the hiſtory of this died we are num! flruck 
with the remiſſneſs of Ireland, in having omitted ſo. favourable: an 


opportunity of meliorating her political ſituation. If it was in vain, 
to attempt an explicit declaration of her right to an independent legiſ- 
lature and JuriſdiQtion, yet the example of the conventions, in Eng- 


47 Journ, Commons, February, March, 1693, pai 
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. land and Scotland, might have ſuggeſted the idea of ſtipulation with 


the new government, and the propriety of fixing limitations to the 
ſuperiority claimed by England; and of guarding againſt eneroach- 
ments and abuſes, to which i was u wantonly extended in the * 
ing reigns. 

A flight acquaintance with the ſtate of Ireland furniſhes a ſatisfac- 
tory explanation of that conduct, which, at firſt view, may be placed 
to the account of negligence, or want of public ſpirit. The preju- 
dices of education concurred with the immediate views of intereſt, to 
diſpoſe his majeſty's proteſtant ſubjects, now veſted with the ex- 
cluſive poſſeſſion of power, to adopt meaſures tending to increaſe 
and firengthen, rather than to relax or diſſolve, the dependence of 
Ireland upon England. All the Engliſh families tranſplanted into 


Ireland from the reign of James the Firſt, who proſecuted by every 


method the propagation of the reformed faith, had been taught to 


confider their religion and their property as inſeparably connected; 


and to prefer the ſecurity and defence of the former to every other 


conſideration. Theſe principles were inſtilled into their children, 


with the firſt rudiments of education; and became more vigorous and 


operative in their deſcendants at the revolution, from the' remem- 


brance of the horrors of the Popiſh maſſacre, and their own expe- 
| Tience of alarm and danger in the preceding reign. Charles the Se- 


cond had been often inveighed againſt for his indulgence to the Iriſh 


catholics; and James the Second, by the new modelling of charters, 
had openly and boldly transferred all the functions of government 


into their hands. By the revolution theſe were again reſtored to the 
proteſtants. Far exceeded in numbers by the Roman catholics **, the 
Iriſh proteſtants conſidered the maintenance of power and een 


and the very ſafety of their perſons, as depending upon their con- 
nexion with England. All their ſchemes and meaſures were there- 


++ They were calculated to have been in tion ; and probably increaſed from that period 
the proportion of four to one, at the Reſtora- to the Revolution. 


fore 
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fore formed and directed with a view to cheriſh this connexion, 
to enſure the defence of their religion. For this purpoſe they ſug- 
geſted amendments upon the act of ſettlement: they objected to the 
articles of Limerick; which, in their apprehenſion, ſhewed too much 
kindneſs to the Roman catholics. A ſullenneſs and diſcontent pre- 
vailed in the: firſt ſeſſion of parliament, becauſe lord Sydney, the 
lieutenant, fayoured the native Iriſh and catholics too mu 


incurring. the diſpleaſure of England; and if more extended views 


jedtion to a foreign legiſlature and judicatory, or to propoſe any 
meaſure which implied the rejection of 1 it, they were over-awed, 
and yielded to the control of the Engliſh parliament. Different 
meaſures, purſued in the firſt ſeſſion after the ſurrender of Limerick, 
ſufficiently aſcertain, that the Iriſh parliament was not ignorant of 
the juſt claims of their conſtituents to independence, nor backward 
in aſſerting it, though, for the reaſons mentioned, they had not 
boldneſs, nor, as ' circumſtances ſtood, the ability to follow it 
5. The Engliſh - parliament was content, for a while, to paſs 


political pamphlet gave alarm, and occaſioned the houſe of com- 
mons to make an explicit declaration of the dependance of Ireland 


upon England, with an addreſs to the king to uſe every method to 


maintain it 


Impreſſed with theſe views, the proteſtants in Ireland were afraid of 


of liberty, or a foreſight of oppreſſion, inclined them to diſown ſub- 


acts binding Ireland, and implying its ſubordination, till at length a 


8 ſlrongly, long after this period, did 
the ſame temper prevail, that we find the 
Irifh attentively availing them- 
ſelves of every incident and emergency in 
England, to obtain farther ſecurities againſt the 
Roman catholics. They knew how anxious 
he Engliſh parliament was to obtain the con- 
ſent of all the three kingdoms to the act of 


ſettlement, and they agreed to it upon this 


condition, that Roman catholics ſhould be diſ- 
qualified from ſerving in parliament. In the 
ſame ſpirit they took advantage of the alarm 
of England, during the rebellions 1715 and 


3 R 


1745, to obtain ſtricter laws againſt Roman 


catholics. | 

They were offended at the privy council 
in England for preſuming to ſuggeſt particular 
taxes or means of ſupply, and contended, 
that, notwithſtanding Poyning's law, it was 
their privilege to tax themſelves. November 
1692. They rejected three bills tranſmitted 
from England, and gave it as their reaſon, 
that they had not taken their riſe in that 

7 Chapter xix. 
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that, that policy is ever the moſt beneficial, which is moſt confonant 
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T0 this idea of the dependance of la- the: can of the 
Harſh. meaſures were often adopted, where: her indeetefin.weete fuC- 
peed, ever ſo. remotely, to interfere with thoſe of the hen flace, 
and ſometimes reſtrictions were impoſed upon her manufaftures and 
trade, without any certain advantage either tu the commercial profit, 
or political ſtrengili, of England. Ireland long complained in vain 
yoke, till at length, finding herſelf in poficffion of a powerful m- 


bination of foreign enemies with ber own” Affe children, ſhe 
ſeized the favourable junQure of urging her claims with an affurance 
of ſttoceſs, and England yielded, from neceſſity, what ſhe ought 
long before to have ſurrendered voluntarily, upon principles of 
juſtice and liberality. It is to be hoped, that the farure profperity of 
upon princes and legiſlators, in ages to come, this important maxim, 


eee 
over whom it is exerciſed. : nirigmi b 
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APPENDIX I 


N order to underſtand the grounds and extent of the demands 
now made by the preſbyterians in Scotland, t is neceſfary to 
attend to the early hiftory and character of the reformers there. 
The firſt object which they had in view, aſter obtazzing the coun- 


tenance of government, was to aboliſh every remaining monument 


and veſtige of popery; and for this purpoſe, they made application 
to the ſtates, to diſcountenance, and inflict ſevere puniſhments upon, 
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ment of their diſcipline, and the appropriation of a certain part of 
thouſand ſix tnindted and — c. r. Keith's Hiſtory of the 
Church and State, P. 498, E 
_ "\Connected with theſe" petite, asser bie was foon flarted, 
and purſued with -unremitting ardour through ſnccecding aflemblies ; 
namely, the maintaining and ſecuring to the ecelefiaſtical courts 2 
juriſdiction ſeparate from, and independent on, the civil authority. 
This juriſkction they deſertbe in the fallowing words: This 
power and policy eccleſiaſtical is different and diſtin in its own 
© nature from that power and pelicy which is called civil power, and 
<$/\appertaineth to the civil government; &c-” Again, © This power 
<- eccleſiaſtical floweth immediately from God and the Mediator 
* Jeſus Chrift, and is ſpiritual, not having a temporal head on the 
his kirk.” Second Book of Diſfcapline, chap. i. 
- [Two cauſes cancurred to ſtimulate the preſlryterĩan clergy to the 
mein ebienient nod inflexible A TIA independent ecxle- 
Gaſtical juriſdiQtian : 
. The interference of the Givi — which indeed and 
cancelled the ſentences: of their judicatories, and ſometimes pro- 
teſted perſons, Who oppoſrd che intereſts ef the reformation, and 
contemned the authority of the church courts. A diftina& aud full 
view of this branch of eccleſiaſtical prerogative the zxeader, who 
deſires Farther information, may obtain, by peruſing the following 
papers A Remonſtrance of the thartceemth General Acmbly ancac 
the 19% — — granted to the Biſhop of Se. 
3 R 2 Andrews ; 


all idolaters,” or maintainers'of idolatry, for ſuch were the r RH 
tions they gave to thoſe, who practiſed the worſhip and rites of the A . 
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Andrews; Keith's Hiſtory, p. 5366. The Caſe.of Mr. Robert 
Montgomery; Spotfwood's Hiſtory, N 318, &c, An Ad of 


E Aſſembly relative to the above Caſe ; Calderwood's Hiſtory, p. 123, 


Matters Spiritual, by Mr., David Blake,-Miniſter at St. Andrews, 
18th November 1596, approyed by Commiſſioners appointed by 
the General Aſſembly, and tranſmitted to Preſbyteries to be ſub- 
ſcribed by them; Ibid. N 338. Spotſwood. p. 419. 426. The 
Preface to Articles preſented to the King and States by the General 
Afﬀembly 1582. The purpoſe; of which articles is expreſſed in 
the following words: That the acts of parliament concerning 
* the liberty and juriſdiion/ of the kirk, be fo plainly declared 


© and enlarged, that, hereafter, no other of whatſomever degree, 


or under whatſoever pretence, have any colour to aſeribe or take 
upon them any part thereof, either in placing or diſplacing, or of 
See, particularly, the 1fl Article ;; Calderwood, p. 134. and the 
Remonſtrance about the Popiſu Lords, ibid. 142. $0t. Patrick 
Adamſon's Anſwer and Refutation, p. 263. Anſwer to the General 
Afﬀembly at Perth, February 1596, particularly * 
tion 2. Ibid. p. 383, and to Queſtion 23. P. 389. 
By attending to Me abore papers be lea will perecive; that a 
jealouſy of preſbytery haunted the breaſt of James the Sixth of Scot- 
land. He bitterly complained of the inſolence of the minifters-of the 
Kirk, and when they waited upon him to know the cauſe of his ma- 
jefty's diſpleaſure againſt them, he plainly told them, That there 
« could be no agreement between them, ſo long as the marches of the 
«two juriſdictions were not diſtinguiſhed ; that they did convocate 


general afſemblies without his licence, conclude what they thought 


4 good, not once deſiring his allowance and approbation; and in 


their fynods, preſbyteries, and ſeſſions, did meddle with every 


4 See AQts of Parliament pre- 
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fented to the General Aſſembly at Dundee, April 1693; Calder- CHAP. 


wood, p. 285. Spotſevood, p. 419. 


XVHI. 
ApPENDIX. | 


42. As the firſt reformers, een — 


tion of the proteſtant church in Scotland upon the model of that of 
Geneva, they thought it of the greateſt importance to exclude all con- 


nexion or aflociation with the civil power; and as they would not 


admit of its interference in their eccleſiaſtical judicatories, they were 
no leſs anxious to debar their own members from any participation of 
ſecular authority, leſt it ſhould ſeduce them into an approbation of 


Aware, that ſuch connexion between the civil and eccleſiaſtical judi- 
catories was really the moſt likely means to overturn preſbyterian 
_ parity, and to render the clergy obſequious to the court, James 

laboured with perſevering diligence to introduce a repreſentation of 
them into the ſtates. By profeſſions of reconciliation to the kirk, con- 
ceſſions, and great addreſs in packing a commiſſion, in the year one 
thouſand five hundred and ninety-eight, he obtained its conſent to 

an act of parliament, © that ſuch paſtors and miniſters as his majeſty 
_ © ſhould provide to the place, dignity, and title of a biſhop, or other 


an eccleſiaſtical ſubordination, which was the fond deſire of James. 


<« prelate, at any time, ſhould have voice in parhament, as freely as | 


* any eccleſiaſtical prelate had in times paſt.” Spotſwood, p. 448. 
But the reſolutions of that commiſfion were underſtood to be ſub- 
verſive of prefbytery, and accordingly the eſtabliſhment of epiſco- 


pacy ſoon followed. Dependence upon the civil legiſlature, in 


matters eccleſiaſtical, was diſchimed ; and the privilege of a ſeparate 
juriſdiction was conſtantly inſiſted upon, by all who profeſſed to 
adhere to preſbytery, according to its original and pure inſtitution. 
With reſpe&t to the other conceſſion made by lord Melvill, 
namely, the aboliſhing the right of patrons to preſent to vacant 


pariſhes, it may be obſcrved, that it was not any eſſential or funda- 


mental part of the conſtitution and government of the preſbyterian 
church in Scotland. Profentations were coëval with the legal eſta» 


bliſhment 
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CH uin bliſhment of preſbytery. Thus, by an act of the Scottiſh parlia- 
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2 xv1x. ment, December, one thouſand ſive hundred and ſixty- ſeven, it 
mY” was ordained, « that the examination and admiſſion of miniſters. be 


only in. the power of the kirk, without prejudice to | the (patrons, 
< who muſt preſent a qualiſied perſon within ſix months after they 
have knowledge of the vacancy,” &c. And again, by the act 
of parliament, fifth June one thouſand five hundred and ninety-two, 
which contains the ratification of the preſbyterian diſcipline: and go- 
vernment, it is ordained, * That all preſentations to benefices be 
directed to the particular preſbyteries, with full power to give 


4 collation thereupon, according to the diſcipline of the kirk: pro- 


cc viding the forefaid be bound and eftried io recerve and admit whats 
« e qualified miniſter be preſented by a or laici #e7 | 


46 trons,” 


The order and ee ee e eee 


relative to eccleſiaſtical affairs, afford indiſputable evidence, that they 


did not conſider the abolition of patronage to be founded upon the 
ſame grounds with thoſe other claims, which they annexed to the 
twenty-firſt article, in the enumeration of their nights. They abro- 
gated the aſſertory act, or the act of ſupremacy, paſſed in the year 
one thouſand fix hundred and ſixty- nine, as ĩnconſiſtent with the eſta- 


bliſhment of the church government they deſted ; they aboliſnied 
prelacy; they reſtored the preſbyterian clergy, who had been thruſt 


out of their livings after the reſtoration. 80 far the path was open 
and ſmooth, and they advanced with expedition and aſſurance; but, 
when they. proceeded ta ſettle the preſhyterian church government, 
upon the footing of the act one thouſand: five hundred and ninety- 
two, and to ratify and revive the ſame in all the heads thereof, they 
pauſed and heſitated wick reſpect to that clauſe, which ſecured the 
right of patronage, and reſerved: it for future conſideratiun. They 
were aware, that this ſtatute, which was to be the rule of their pro- 
ceedings, contravened their own opinion and the popular deſire. 

e But, 
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But, though preſentations were thus — with the legal eſta- 0 BA 
blichmene of preſbytery, it does not appear that they were agreeable Abbie: 
to the inclinations of the preſbyterian clergy, or that they would 9 | 
have preferred this mode of ſettling vacant pariſhes, if it had been 15 7 
left to their choice. Early after the reformation, they expreſſed an | 
earneſt defire, to aboliſh this branch of the right of patrons, and to 
veſt the election of miniſters in the pariſhes, or the preſbyteries. 
see Firſt Bock of Diſcipline, chap. 4- General Aſſembly, 1560. 
Second Book of Diſcipline, chap. 12. Preſentations, however, being a 
matter of civil right or property, could not be taken away, without 
conſent of the ſtates. Unable to obtain this, future general aſſemblies 
exerted | their endeavours to prevent the abuſe of preſentations, to 
etrcumſcribe the power of patrons, and to ſecure the qualifications of 
preſentees. Adhering to the fame fentiments, the church of Scotland 
availed itſelf of the depreſſed ſituation of Charles the Firſt, in the year 
one thoufand ſix hundred and forty-two, to obtain his conſent to con- 
fine the candidates for vacant pariſhes, to a leet ; that is, to a lift, of 
fix, to be ſent him by the preſbytery of the bonnds. And they af- 
terwards propoſed that their leet ſhould be confined to three. Aſter 
the death of Charles, the ſtates of Scotland paſſed an act, on the 
ninth of March one thouſand fix hundred and Adee me 
the patronage of kirks. wh”! 
As preſentations were aboliſhed at that period, when praiytory | 
was conſidered to have attained its purity, and revived, after the re- 
ſtoration, together with the eftabliſhment of epiſcopacy, the original 
prejudices of the people in Scotland againſt them were corrobo- 
rated, by affociating them in idea with a form of religion which 
was unpopular, and by invading that freedom of choice which they 
| had long exerciſed. It is alſo natural to conclude, that the preſby- 
terian clergy, who, during the late reigns, had ſubſiſted by the 
bounty of the people, would be partial in afſerting and contending, 
for what they believed to be the rights of their benefactors. - 
After 
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© EY _ After the abolition of preſentations, the right of electing miniſters for 
Ar yENDIL. ſupplying vacancies was placed in the heritors;- that is, proprietors of 
*—""=" land, and the elders, or kick ſeſſion of the pariſh, This plan of ſettling | 
miniſters continued till the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and eleven, 
when, by act of parliament, the right of patrons was again reſtored. 
Though, from this period down. to the preſent day, preſentations, 
together with. collation by the preſbyteries, have been the only legal 
method of conferring 2 right to benefices, the eccleſiaſtical laws, 
which were adapted to the act one thouſand fix hundred and ninety, 
remain unrepealed ; and this jarring, between the civil and eccle- 
ſiaſtical legiſlature, has given occaſion to diviſions injurious to the 
preſbyterian eſtabliſhment in Scotland. While the people are mi- 
led, by the forms of eccleſiaſtical courts, to believe, that a call, that is, 
the conſent of a great portion of the people, or at leaſt a majority of 
the heritors and elders, is neceſſary to complete the right of the pre- 
ſentee; ſo, when that is wanting, they think themſelves warranted to 
object to his being collated, or ordained by the preſbytery; and ac- 
cordingly; as the preſbyteries happen to approve or repel this ob- 
jeQion, the cauſe is carried, by appeal of the patron, or of the pariſh, 
to the general aſſembly, the ſupreme judicatory, whoſe ſentence is 
nal in all eccleſiaſtical cauſes. But, in this judicatory, a diverſity of 
ſentiment often obtains among the members, who are equally entitled 
to credit for the purity of their motives; ſome contending, that the 
eccleſiaſtical laws ought to be the rule of their deciſion, while others 
are convinced, that not only neceſſity, but utility, n obedience 
to the ſtatute. 
It were earneſtly to be wiſhed, that the hol and eccleſiaſtical laws 
were moulded into ſuch conformity with each other, as to free the 
ſentences of the church courts from every handle of cenſure, which 
is not only hurtful to their reputation, but painful to individuals, 
who abhor even the appearance of any deviation from candour and 
J juſtice, either in their private or public conduct. 
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\ Commitin was granted an che wentieth of 1 one thouſand 


" ſix hundred and _ninety-three, appointing | certain perſons to 


1 * 
1. 9 


— 95 inquiry concerning t the e Tayghter of Glenico, 5) "who! and by 
what authority it yas committed, and with full powers to examine 
witneſſes, and jo trafſmit the true ſlate of the matter to the king, 
that he might give. proper diredtions for ſatisfying the nation. © 

From the progeedings of this commiltion, and the ſubſequent re- 
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bluten of parliament, in May « one thouſand lu hundred and ninety= 
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five, we are enabled. to penetrate, into the cauſes of a meaſure ſo re- 
proachful to the government def William, and ſo. inconſiſtent with 


the, ordinary. tenor of his diſpoſition and conduct. We evidently per- 
ceive a ſeries of malignant eyents,, conſpiring to, the accompliſhment 
of an atrocious action, which could not have happened, if any one 
of them had been wanting; and unleſs an uncommon cordiality in 
cruelty had united the ad viſers, abettors, and executioners, of it. 
..'Priyate. pique and reſentment, arilang - from an ancient and here- 
* feud, induced lord Breadalbane to give the moſt exaggerated 
account of Glenco's diſloyalty, and of the effects of which it might 
be productive. . He was, repreſented as the ſole cauſe of fruſtrating 
his majeſty's plan of reconciling the Highland clans. to his govern- 
ment; and a8. reſerving himſelf for ſome future opportunity of rebel 
lion. Theſe views were ſeconded by fir John Dalrymple of Stair, ſe- 
cretary of ſtate. When the king was adviſed to offer, by proclama- 
tion, an indemnity to the Highland, rebels, who ſubmitted by taking 
the oaths, and threatening the moſt ſevere vengeance againſt ſuch 


as 6g not, fir John Dalrymple anticipates the diſobedience of Glenco, 
38 | and 
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and projects his deſtruction. © Since the government cannot oblige 


Arranoix, "6 them, it will be obliged to ruin ſome of them, to weaken and 


«& frighten” the reft ;” and he adds, That Macdonald of Glenco 
« will fall in the bel.) Letters of ſecretary Stair to colonel Ha- 
milton, 1ſt and 3d December gt State N. T. W. vol. iii. 
p. 603. 

2 concert ad to kites bob Nrmiad among his majeſty 8 mi- 
'niſters | in Scotland, to ſuppreſs the evidence of Glenco's having taken 


| the oaths to government. The privy council refuſed to admit the 


f certificate of ſir Colin Campbell of Ardkinlas, ſheriff-deputy of Ar- 
gile, bearing that Glenco had taken the oaths. Individuals, who 
were members of the privy. council, when applied to by Colin Camp- 
bell, the ſheriff clerk, to receive the certificate, anſwered, that they 
could not receive it without a warrant from the king; and that it 
would neither be ſafe for Ardkinlas, nor profitable for Glenco, to 
give i it in to the clerk of the council. © His words, upon evidence, are, 
That lord Aberuchil, one of the privy counſellors to whom he 
20 applied, faid he had ſpoke to ſeveral privy counſellors, and parti- 
u cularly to the lord Stair, and that it was his opinion, that the fore- 
« ſaid certificate could not be received without a warrant from the 
< king.” od | Aberuchil confirms his evidence, but does not name lord 
Stair. After the news of *Gletico's' delinquency, before any in- 
ſtructions were received from his majeſty, Stair writes two letters to 
fir John Livingſton, commander of the troops in Scotland, in which 
he expreſſes the utmoſt ſatisfaction at that event, and endeavours 
to prepare fir Thomas for the moſt cruel orders, undertaking that 
= commiſſion ſhall contain ſufficient authority. 1 aſſure you, 

« your power ſhall be full enough, and I hope the ſoldiers will not 
trouble the government with priſoners.” Stair's Letter, ſeventh 
January one thouſand fix hundred and ninety-two. In his letters, 
ſent with the firſt inſtructions to fir Thomas, he expreſſes perſonal 


reſentment againſt Glenco. He ſpeaks as if it was his own cauſe, 
and 


\ 
| 
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and enlarges upon the inſtructions given to the commander. gonan 
% have no great kindneſs to Kippoch nor Glenco. Argyle tells me Are 
that Glenco hag not taken the oaths ; at which I am glad. | dana 
* is a great work of charity to root out that damnable ſo ; the 
% worlt, of all the Highlanders,” Letter eleventh January. He 
afterwards writes on the ſixteenth ; © The king does not incline to 
e receive any aſter the diet, but upon merey.” And adds, L en- 
treat that the thieving tribe of Glenco may be rodted out to pur- 
% poſe.” Ie nat only urge ſit Thomas Livingſton to the moſt 
rigid execution of the king's orders, but, what. is particularly re- 
markable, knowing that theſe orders would be committed by Li- 
vingſton to colonel Hill, he writes alſo to the latter, giving ſuch di- 
rections as might render the execution of them more fatal and ef- 
fectual. When the thing concerning Glenco is reſolved, let it be 
& ſecret and ſudden, otherways the men will ſhift you; and better 
* not meddle with them, than not do it to purpoſe.” Letter thirtieth 

January. 4 
Sir Thomas Livingſton caught the blogdy ſpirit of Stair; and in a 
letter to colonel Hamilton, who was to execute the buſineſs, he re- 
peats all his expreſſions ; and obſerves to the colonel, © that he will 
<4 have an opportunity of ſhewing that his garriſon ſerved for ſome 

« purpoſe.” See Letter from ſir Thomas Livingſton to colonel Ha- 
milton, 12th Feb. 1692; State Papers, T. W. vol. iii. p. 608. 

When we obſerve ſuch a combination of malice, ſuch premedi- 
tated and perſevering violence, in thoſe who adviſed and ſerved the 
king, we need not have recourſe to the ſuppoſition of any inherent 
cruelty in his diſpoſition to account for the maſſacre at Glenco. 
He muſt have been, to an uncommon degree, ſuſpicious and wary, 
if he had avoided the ſnare. After all, it is not intended to remove 
all blame from his conduct in this affair. He was guilty of indo- 
lence and careleſſneſs, in conſenting to inſtructions ſo horrid and 
barbarous ; in not enquiring into the circumſtances of this event 
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and projects his deſtruction. « Since the government cannot oblige 
*® thei, it will be'obliged to ruin ſome of them, to weaken and 
«. frighten the reft 3” and he adde, That Macdonald of Gltheo 
« will fall in the net.” Letters of ſecretary -Stair to colonel Ha- 
milton, IT CEE ICgts 1 vol. Ui. 
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niſters in Scotland, to fuppreks the evidence of Glenco's having taken 
| the oaths to government. The privy council refuſed to admit the 
certificate of fir Colin Campbell of Ardkinlas, heriff-deputy of Ar- 
gile, bearing that Glenco had taken the oaths.  Individuak, who 
were members of che privy council, when applied to by Colin Camp- 
dell, the theriff clerk, $9 receive the cenificate, anſwered, that they 
could not receive it without a warrant from the king; and that it 
would neither he ſafe for Ardkinlas, nor profitable for Glenco, to 
give it in to the clerk of the council. ” His words, upon evidence, are, 
That lord Aberuchil, one of the privy counſellors to whom he 
e applied, aid he had ſpoke to ſeveral ptivy counſellors, and parti- 
© cularly to the lord Stair, and that it was his opinion, that the fore- 
« ſaid certificate could not be received without a warrant ffom the 
< king.” Aberuchil confirms his evidence, but does not name lord 
Stair. After the news of Gletico's delinquency, before any in- 
ſtructions were received from his majeſty, Stair writes two letters to 
fir John Livingſton, commander ef the troops in Scotland, in which 
he expreſſes the utmoſt atisfaQtion at chat event, and endeavours 
to prepare fir Thomas for the moſt cruel orders, undertaking that 
his commiſſion ſhall contain ſufficient authority. I affare you, 
40 « your power ſhall be full enough, and I hope the foldiers will not 
trouble the government with priſoners.” Stair's Letter, ſeventh 


January one thouſand fix hundred and ninety-two. In his letters, 
ſent with the firſt instructions to fir Thomas, he expreſſes perſonal 


reſentment againſt Glenco. He ve as If it was his own cauſe, 
and 
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and enlarges upon che iriſtructions given to the commander. 410 nA. 


K have-no great kindneſs to Kippoch nor Glenco. Argyle tells me Aren. 


* that Glenco. bag not taken the oaths ; at which I am glad. It 
* ig a great work of charity to root out that damnable ſoc ; the 
® worſt. of all the Highlanders. Letter eleventh January He 
afterwards writes on the ſixteenth ; © The king does not incline to 
© receive any aſter the diet, but upon merey.” And adds, 4 Len- 
treat that the thieving tribe of Glenco may be rooted out to pur- 
« poſe.” He nat only urges) fir Thomas Livingſton to the moſt 
rigid execution of the king's orders, but, what. is particularly re- 
markable, knowing that theſe orders would be committed by Li- 
vingſton to colonel Hill, he writes alſo to the latter, giving ſuch di- 
rections as might render the execution of them more fatal and ef- 
fectual. When the thing concerning Glenco is reſolved, let it be 
ſeeret and ſudden, otherways the men will ſhift you; and better 
not meddle with them, than not do it to purpoſe.” Letter thirtieth 
January. 
Sir Thomas Livingſton caught the blogdy ſpirit of Stair; and in a 
letter to colonel Hamilton, who was to execute the buſineſs, he re- 
peats all his expreſſions ; and obſerves to the colonel, © that he will 
1 have an opportunity of ſhewing that his garriſon ſerved for ſome 
« purpoſe.” See Letter from fir Thomas Livingſton to colonel Ha- 
milton, 12th Feb. 1692 ; State Papers, T. W. vol. iii. p. 608. 
When we obſerve ſuch a combination of malice, ſuch premedi- 
tated and perſevering violence, in thoſe who adviſed and ſerved the 
king, we need not have recourſe to the ſuppoſition of any inherent 
cruelty in his diſpoſition to account for the maſſacre at Glenco. 
He muſt have been, to an uncommon degree, ſuſpicious and wary, 
if he had avoided the ſnare. After all, it is not intended to remove 
all blame from his conduct in this affair. He was guilty of indo- 
lence and careleſſneſs, in conſenting to inſtructions ſo horrid and 
barbarous ; in not enquiring into the circumſtances of this event 
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Ao the patſons d hom the guilt was applied by the commiſſioners. The 
ror? aſſibertzofGlendo,/if not a crime in William; was certkiniy/oric 

of the greateſt mibfortunes of his reigu. The -commiſſioners fond 
that there wis nothing in the king's inſtructions to warrant the 
committing) of the; laughter, and far leſs the manner of it; and 
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chm, n to the Iaffluenct and 7 n 7 Millan 
N the Peace of Ryfwick. —His Anxiety to prevent the Reduction of 
the Army.— Arguments againft # funding Army— Arguments for it.— 
| Reaſons for the King's Reluftance'to the Diſbanding of the Army. Mes- 
ing of Parliament. Reſolutions of the Commons to diſband the Army.— 
Various Pretexts of the King for not complying with it. be Civil Lit 
augmented. — Reſolutions with reſpect to the public Debts. —Eftabliſhment of 
a new Eaft India Company — Motion for appropriating. the Iriſb Forfeitures 
_ #0 the public Service—defeated. — Attack upon Mr. Montague. —Ibe De- | 
* pendence of Ireland on England aſſerted.— Diſſolution and CharaFer of . 
be third. Parliament of Millian.— Partial Change in Adminiftration — 
The Earl of Portland ſent Ambaſſador to France: —The Whigs prevail in 
the” Ele#jons.—The fourth Parliament meets. The Army farther reduced, 
92 Navy augmented, — Partial Change of Miniftry in favour of 'the 
Tories. Second Seffion of the fourth Parliament. Meaſures of Oppoſition 
| ee againſt the Whig Miniſters — and perſonally againſt the King, — 
- Redufion of the Navy. — Revocation - of. the Royal Grants, in Ireland. 
Severe Ad againſt Roman Catholics. —Refleions.— Addreſs and Inſinua- 
tions of the Tories for prevailing : with the King to bring them into Power. 
Lord Somers removed from Adminiſtration. — Events contributing to a com- 
plete Change of Miniſtry. —Death of the Duke of Gloucefter.—The Im- 
"IH of extending the Proteſtant Sucteſſion. — The State of foreign 
Politics. Death of the King of Spain, —Diſſolution of. the fourth Pars 
'; liament; | e { 2q.5 1h 
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x peace of Ryſwick cloſed the military labours of William, C fl x P. 
- and. confirmed his title to the crown of England, but it did. NIX. 


not promote his tranquillity and influence at home. A coptradic- _ 1697: 
Wwcum- 


tion to his favourite meaſures, inſult to his affections, the faction, ſlances unfa- 


3 to 


Jealouſy and 3 of his lubjecks, filled the N years the influence: 
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EC. r. of his life with anxiety and bitterneſs. A war, old af e 


F 
1697. 


2 ey ef dl - 


4 after of 
the 
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mencement, had united the approbation and ſervices of every party, 
and, during its continuance, ſuſpended and moderated ani moſities. 
The returri of peace gave new ſcope to the proſecution of private in- 
tereſts and reſentments, diſturbed the harmony, and weakened the 
energy, of domeſtic government. The frequent changes. in admi- 
nitration, ſince the acceſſion of William, indicated his indifference 
or impartiality. with reſpe& to the two moſt powerful parties, and 
diſappointed. him of the cordial and Ready ſupport of either. The 
tore of royal favours, a powerful attractive of homage and ſupport 
to the crown, was impaired by a peace eftabliſhment. The whigs, 
who, independently on any motive of perſonal attachment, were 


the moſt ſincere friends to the revolution, and ſupported the autho- 


rity of William as it was connected with that event, had loſt much 
of their reputation by the apparent inconſiſtency and ſelfiſhneſs of 
their conduct. The tories, though they maintained more courtly 
principles than the whigs, had not ſcrupled, while in oppoſition, to 
make violent attacks upon the prerogative, and, beſides, were ſo 
much -mixed with the friends of St. Germains and of the princeſs 
Anne, that the king could not rely with confidence upon their 
ſupport. The republicans, who had coaleſced with the whigs at the 
revolution, now began to reſume the name and conſequence, of an 
independent party. Many books in defence of their principles 
were now publiſhed, and, by the applauſe with which they were 
received, it appeared that their favourers were neither few nor in- 
conſiderable *. From this party, a ſtrong reinforcement might be 
expected in every queſtion and reſolution, framed for degrading the 
dignity, or contracting the prerogatives, of the crown. The tumults 
and nne of the Scots were a ſource of continual vexation to 


Af or. . a ee eee 
2 Harrington's Oceana, Milton's Antimo- a deep K 
narchical Treatiſes, Ludlow's Letters, Sydney ——_————— | 


on Government, 9 
| the 


POLITICAL. TRANSACTIONS, &. zog 


the king, and the meaſeres, which hoengloyed oo ley thei, wan © 3,2 7: 
turned into complaints againſt his government by his enemies in 1 
England. That jealouſy of the Dutch, which began at an early 
period in this reign, reſtrained during the war by the affociated 
intereſts of England and Holland, now broke forth with the utmoſt 
violence, trampled upon all the laws of decorum and gratitude, and 
gave 4 deep wound to the ſenſibility of the king. At the Game 

time, the rivalſhip and animoſity of thoſe, who had been the earlieſt 
objects of his confidence, diſappointed him of that fympathy and 
united ſupport, which might have ſoothed him under the indignities 

which he daily received. Thus the violence of faction, a diſtruſt 
of every party, and the feeble and ſtaggering influence of the court, 
r 
which the intereſt of England, and the independence of Europe, 
required; and the detection of them furniſhed his diſcontented 
ſubjects with new materials for cenſure and oppoſition. Theſe 
obſervations will be illultrated by the events and tranſactions of the 
remaining period of this reign. 

| Having ſettled the affairs of the. States after the peace, Wilam 
returned to England on the fourteenth of November. He was 
received by the city of London with pompous expreſſions of con- 
gratulation, and the gratitude of the nation was teftified by addreſſes 
from every corporation and county. As the people in general 
rejoiced in the proſpect of a ceflation from thoſe heavy burdens, which 
had been accumulating fince the commencement of the war, fo they 
were more ſolicitous to enjoy the immediate fruits of the peace, 
than to render it produQtive of durable and ſubſtantial advantages. 
The reduction of the army was univerſally expected as the certain Anxiety of 
and happy conſequence of that event; but, unfortunately, was con- —— che 
fidered by the king as equally fatal to his authority, and to the ſecu- de any. 
Soy of TR wo” ot on Aware of the prejudices of the 


| 2 See a pamphlet, entitled, The Dear Bargain. Somers Collection, vol. xi. p. 228. 
| LV | people, 
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| If prople, de db Seeed wn Ses r 
| a cile them to His priyate opinion and wiſhes. - A pamphilet, fetting 
deorch the dangers which would follow from diſbanding the army, was 
CCC 
to confirm the oppoſite opinion be 


N — quiibs'of Rh raph, Lad 

WA W pd the vote "ef periliwork redhat 

iþ | | popular jealouſy, and diſoovered the ſpot in which the court' was 

vulnerable. Whigs and tories, however much at variance in their 

political ſentiments, had united upon this important point, and bad 
publiched to the world their decided proteſt againft a flane 

army. The former, in the reign of Charles the Second, contende 

a or che diſmilſion-of the life guards, 2s eſſential to the ſafety of the 


conſtitution and Hibertics of England; the latter had meritorioully 
ſupported the militia in oppoſition” to king James, who, after the 
ſuppreſſion of Monmouth's rebellion, wanted to eftabliſh a ſtanding 
army, as the fitteſt” inſtrument for accompliſhing his arbitrary mea- 
ſures *. A ſtanding army was ſo well underſtood to be the darling 
object of every ambitious prince, and ſo repugnant to the liberties 
of the people, that it had been ſolemnly and expressly guarded 
againſt by the bill of rights, except with the conſent of parliament. 
The ſelect arguments upon this ſubject, which were dilated and 
placed in a variety ef ligns in the debates and publications of the 
A may be compreſſed within a narrow compals. 


The expence of maintaining an army, the diſorders and oppreſ- 
fon: which attended the reſidence of military men, the increaſing 


power of the crown, ariſing from the diſpoſal of fo many com- 


| mmiſfions, were conſiderations no | ets obrious than a of 
? „ Ow attention.” 1 K HAR 
7 47 * 11 T " 7 2 | 


, EY 2 
n = cate, eee ee teas 
e l e Gee of ing Army is incoafitent with a free Govern- 


Peace, &c. and aſcribed to lord Somers. mm 4pb ny =» bom "hn ng 
Very able pamphlets were publiſhed on the — ns 
% LI Tranny ety Trenchard, * Ralph, vol. fl. p. 766. 
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POLITICAL TRANSACTIONS, &e. 


No fact ſeemed to be better eſtabliſhed by the current teſtimony of © 


kiſtory, than the inconſiſtency of a ſtanding army with a free con- 
ſtitution. When the extenſion of the Roman empire rendered it 
neceſſary to prolong the military ſervices of the citizens, until at 
length the army became a ſeparate and diſtinct body from the civil 
members of the ſtate, it was employed as an inſtrument, in the 
hands of, aſpiring individuals, to ſubdue the liberties of their coun- 
try. The freedom, which was eſtabliſhed in the different ſtates of 
Europe, after the fall of the Roman empire, had expired, when 
the military became independent on the civil authority“. The 
recent and domeſtic examples of the uſurpation of Cromwell, and 
of the reſtoration of monarchy by Monk, were peculiar warnings 
to England, that neither the regulations of government, nor the 


ſentiments and habits of the people, could proye any defence againſt | 


the ambition of individuals, aided by the obedience 40 affeQions 
of. well-diſciplined troops. 


To what particular cauſe are we to allen the pre-eminence of 
England, and its preſeryation of a free conſtitution, while nations, 
formerly in. the ſame. political ſituation, were bound by the fetters 
of deſpotiſm? To its inſular ſituation, evidently, which ſuperſeded 
that augmentation or uninterrupted eſtabliſhment of military force, 
neceſſary to protect continental nations from the invaſion of conti- 
guous enemies, or which invited them, in their turn, to an imme- 
diate and convenient extenſion of territory. Theſe local advantages 
of England ſtill ſubſiſted, and were held forth as a ſufficient argu- 


5 It may be aſſerted, that this argument is 


happily confuted by our own experience. The 
army of Britain has been gradually increaſing 
for more than a century, and yet no injury to 
- liberty has ariſen from it, nor indeed is any 
danger apprehended. This very circumſtance 
may be ſpecified among the pleaſing effects. of 
the revolution; it has produced a remarkable 
and happy change on the character of mili- 
tary men. It not only introduced immediate 


improvements into our 8 * planted 


the ſeeds of expanding freedom; the liberal 


ſentiments, which are the fruits of theſe ſeeds, 
have now pervaded every rank and order of 
ſociety. The idea of a ſeparation, or an in- 
terference of intereſts, between the civil and 
military ' profeſſions, is now extinguiſhed. 
Among the latter we find the moſt corre& 
views of our conſtitution, and the moſt ardent 


enthuſiaſm for the preſervation of it. 
37 
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9 proportionate to what had been adopted by! its natural enemies upon 


the continent. A national militia, with fome improved re gulations, 


might, it Was aſſerted, at a ſmaller expence, and without danger 2 
the conſtitution, anſwer all the purpoſes. of a defentive a and righteous 
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relied 


to The arguments, in ſupport of a fianding. army, entirely 

upon the plea of necellity ; : nor was it wppoſed, 7 that any perſon, 
however well convinced of the propriety of the meaſure, in the 
preſent. circumſtances of the nation, either meant to conceal the 


inconveniences, attending ; it, or to vindicate its perpetuity. While 


ſurrounding nations were agen their forces, England, by re- 


ducing hers, 2 might not only loſe her weight | in the political ſcale, 


„ 


hut her conſtitution and 5 intern ernal proſperity would be expoſed to the 
moſt imminent danger from the attack of foreign | enemies. The 


-ancient | hatred „ between the Engliſh and French nations, ſharpened 


IT 101 "> 


by the recent i injuries of a an expenſive and bloody v war, and by per- 
ſonal. animoſity between their preſent ſovereigns, was "now more 
acute than had been known, ſince the time that the former had re- 
Jingpiſhed, her conqueſts and fiefs c on the © continent, The improve- 


ment a and increaſe of the French fleet, experienced in the late war, 


4401. 


rendered them always prepared for naval hoſtilities; while a ſtrong 
party in England, attached to the abdicated king, and her defence- 


leſs ſtate, ſhould the army be diſbanded, would invite her foreign 


and domeſtic foes to invaſion and inſürrection, almoſt with the cer- 


tain proſpect of ſucceſs. The dangers, ſo much apprehended, might 
be entirely removed, by ſubjeQting the military to a conſtant and 


ſtrict dependence on the civil power. The number of troops might 
be reſtricted to ſuch a proportion as was barely ſufficient for the 
defence of the nation, and retained only for a ſhart time, when! it was 


„ Ralph, vel. ü. Life of Willaw, * m. | 
| hoped, 
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. hoped, that the circumſtances of Europe wight ade admit of her e . Po 

being diſmiſſed *. x | — 

* It i is not ſurpriſing, that the king 80 into the diſcuſſion of a Par 
this queſtion, with more anxious and undiſguiſed ſolicitude than — to * 

what ſeemed conſiſtent with his uſual reſerve and prudence. His = 2 

domeſtic ſituation, at an early period, directed the application of his my. 
genius to war, and inured him to military habits; his political 

priaciples, and his diſtinguiſhed talents, raiſed him to the illuſtrious 

- ſtation of being the champion of the liberties of Europe. His 

aſcending the throne of England did not ſo much gratify a ſelfiſh 

paſſion for power and fame, as it did the liberal enthuſiaſm of the 

_patriot, by adding the pecuniary and warlike aid, of an opulent and 

| mighty nation, to a confederacy formed for the defence of civil and 

religious liberty. Aſter eight laborious campaigns, he had humbled 

the ambition of France, eſtabliſhed the liberties of Europe, ſecured 

a crown to himſelf, and a free conſtitution to England; but, if his 

army were diſbanded, all was undone. The projets, the toils, the | 


ſucceſs, of his whole life, would be fruſtrated. The death of the 
king of Spain was apprcaching, and would be followed by a con- 
troverted ſucceſſion. Should any one of the princes of France pre- 
_ vail by the right of blood, the whole power of that empire muſt 
become obedient to the direction, and ſubſervient to the ambition, of 
Lewis. The barrier of Holland would be no longer ſecure; the 
 revolution-eſtabliſhment in England would be precarious; and the 
liberties of Europe brought to the extreme of danger. Beſides, 
the feelings of William, as a ſoldier, muſt have been deeply in- 
tereſted for the many brave companions, of his dangers and his 
victories, who were not only to be degraded from their dignity, 
but deprived of the proviſion, which was neceſſary for their reſpec- 
table ſubliſtence i in the moſt private and retired ſituation. 


Ralph, vol. ii. Life of William, vol. iii. Publications of the Times in the State 
Tracts, aud Somers“ Collections. ; | 1 
1 e 
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c nA P. The a of the king for maintaining a large ſtanding army, 


r d upon theſe arguments, was at length announced in the moſt 
" Mecting of public manner, by his. ſpeech at the opening of another ſeſſion of 
Doe. parliament. He told them, that the circumſtances. of affairs were | 
ſuch, that he thought himſelf obliged to declare his opinion, that 
England could not be ſafe without a land- force. 
The foreſtalling, in this manner, an opinion upon a queſtion ſo 
ambiguous and . controverted, awakened a jealouſy of the influence 
of the court, and gave an edge to the keenneſs of thoſe, who, either 
from the influence of principh or l were inclined to ; > 
poſe it. | 
Both houſes addreſſed the king in high terms of reſpect and com- 
a pliment; but, at the ſame Ride, general and reſerved as to the point, 
upon which he was moſt anxious to obtain their approbation*. In 
the courſe of the debates upon this ſubject in the houſe of com- 
mons, ſome animadverted upon certain expreſſions of his majeſty's 
| ſpeech as too poſitive and overbearing ; and a great majority inti- 
mated their diſapprobation of his ſentiments, by coming to a reſo- 
lution, without a diviſion, of paying off and diſbanding all the 
troops which had been raiſed ſince the year one thouſand fix hun- 
dred and eighty *. The friends of adminiſtration moved, in vain, 
that the queſtion might be recommitted. With as little fucceſs they 
-- Propoſed, that directions ſhould be given to the committee of ways 
and means for providing a ſupply of five hundred thouſand pounds 
for the guards and garriſons. The deſign of retaining, under this 
deſeription, a reverſion of the army, was palpable; and, in order 
to defeat it, an amendment was added, that the motion ſhould be 
purſuant to the vote of the houſe, on the eleventh of December, 


which nee reduced the army below the number of eight 


| thouſand men 
Journ. 1 6th ; 2 Commons, 7th December. 0 Journ. Commons, 11th 
December. * Journ. Commons, 8th January, 1698. 


The 


POLITICAL TRANSACTIONS, &c. 
"The Link tad recourſe to various apologies and pretexts to elude * 


or retard the execution of a meaſure, which could not be averted 
by ſecret influence, or the force of argument. He complained, 
that by diſbanding all the men raiſed fince the year one thouſand 


$09 


2 | 


king for not 


ſix hundred and eighty, the defence of the nation would be thrown arte 


into the hands of the old tory troops, whoſe principles and loyalty | 
were ſuſpicious ©*. Several regiments were tranſported into Ireland, 
and in ſome the, privates only were diſbanded, while the officers 
were retained. The want of money, ſufficient for diſcharging the 


arrears of pay, ſerved as an apology in anſwer to the addreſſes and 


rem nſtrances of the commons, ftill urging compliance with their 
the ſeſſion was cloſed **. The King fondly hoped, that, by 
eee eee the occurrence of political 
Events favourable to his ſyſtem, he might be juſtified for maintain- 

ing a e force than what was Srarranted i conſent of parlia- 


ment 
But, though the commons were inflexible upon the point of diſ- 
banding the army, they ſeemed deſirous to footh the king, by their 
liberality in augmenting his private revenue. Seven hundred thou- 
ſand pounds were voted for the civil lift during his majeſty's life, 
and the favour was enhanced, by being aſcribed to a m_ of grati- 
tude for the eminent ſervices he had done to the nation. At the 
ſame time, this increaſe of revenue was underſtood to be e 
with the payment of fifty thouſand pounds for the jointure of 
James's queen, and the expences of the duke of Glouceſter's houſe- 
hold“. The other ſupplies were granted with a diſcreet liberality, 


"2 Ralph, vol. ii. p. 766. all Datch. Two regiments of dragoons, 
Journ. Commons, 28th May; "1ſt and amounting to 1490, and three of foot of 


The civil lit 
augmented. 


7th June. 3009, were entirely - compoſed of French re- 


The jealouſy of the nation, in the courſe. fagees. Theſe regiments were all conſidered 
of theſe proceedings, was inflamed by the as perſonally attached to William, and devoid 
large proportion of forcign troops in the pay of all zeal for the liberty and intereſt of the 
of England. The king kept one troop of nation. 

horſe, conſiſting of 220 men, and four batta- 3 Jarkn. Commons, 21 December 1697. 


t Boas of body guards, conſiſting of 2570 men, 1 Burnct, 1698. 
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chouſand pounds fire ſhillings and one penny half-penny. This 
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depended upon the Ea of parkament. _ | 


rr 
princes, amounted 0 ten millions cght hundred and ſerenty-ſix 


ſum, contraſted in the. courſe of cighr years, and Eule more than 
the half af what has been repeatedly raiſed, in our own days, within 
the ſpace of one year, was, in the circumitances' of the nation at 
that me reckoned fo, cnormons, as to reader every plan for im- 
3 the arrears due to che army and navy, and raiſed 


ſupplics fufficicat to diſcharge them within the year one thouſand 


ſix hundred and nincty-cxght ©. I» enter. > folken the complaints 


olficers, frantaca e fublbiace ts every for Riker" and man 


commiſſioned officer, and fix days pay to every trooper and non- 


eight hundred and fifty thoukand one hundred and feventy-four 


Eſtabliſhment | 
of a new 


Eaſt India 
Company. 


commiſſioned officer of dragoons ". The illiberal jealoufy of the 
nation. however, conkined this graczolity to thoſe officers who were 
ſams, voted for the fupplics this felon, amounted to four millions 


The whigs availed themſeives of their ſuperiority to flrengrhen 
The, afbie of the e kamodcrd in many 


preceding ſeſſioma, but were not materially connected with the 


the political fituation of the kingdom. From this period un the 
year one thouſand feven hundred and one, when the two companies 


| 27 Journ. Commenz, uf Flzunny, pack Bench, Agel, May, pulſe. * Thid. 
19 Journ. Commons, 26th May and 25th June. : | 
6 ; were 
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were incorporated, the attachment of members of parlament to the 2 = 2 F. 


connexiohs. The friends of the new company unifermly enliſted 
under the banner of the whigs, and the friends of the old company 


under that of the tories. / While the Litter uſed their endravours for 
thwarting a meaſure, which was to throw fo great a proportion of 


commercial influence into the hands of their anagoniſts, they ap- 


peared, at the ſatne time, to ſtand forth as idvotates for the bonour 


of the crown and the Jultice of the nation”. In ebnſequende uf 


one, or other, of theſe, betame a criterion of their principles and Po 


i698. 


the old Faſt India company having obtained "a-reviewal of their Nor. 1693. 


charter, many new adventurers had entered into a partnerſhip in 
their trade, and the property, of more than a thouſand families in 
the kingdom, was veſted in Eaft India flock. | Beſides former expen- 
| dityres, for which the proſperity of their trade might be ſuppoſed a 
ſuſhcient compenſation, a million had been lately &ſburſed in new 
fortifications, for their ſecurity in India, which could be refunded in 
no other way but by a monopoly, in terms of their charte. 


Theſe arguments, though deeply founded" in Juſtice, were over- 
ruled by the liberal aid which the new compamy had offered to 


; government; and to palliate the oppreſſion ef the meafure, it was 


contended, that the king had no power to grant a monopoly with- 
cout the conſent of parliament, and that he Tad, in the charter, re- 


ſerved the power of. recalling i, upon giving dem e three 
. Fears | before-hand ©. 5 


If the Whigs, in this, 21 wall : 2s in the other ſeſſions of parame 
| diſcovered great liberality in granting ſupplies, and ingenuity i in 
finding the means of raiſing them, their merits, at the ſame 


were tarniſhed, by ſoliciting and obtaining exorbitaiie' grants and 


2% Lords“ Mebluss, vol. i. Journ. C Wee n 
mons, 1 5th June. . er an excluſive 4ight of trad- 
The ſubſcribers to * — wg whe Faſt ads; the off company being 
obliged rhe Irs bg ings name tar the allowed that privilege no longer than to the 


; 8 upon the condition, that they year 1702 


3 


ar. 


XI. 
— 


Motion for 


the Iriſh for- 
feitures to the 


public ſer- 
© vices 


IE THE: H1S TORY 0 Tae 9 


EA 


. The ofocfejtures, in Ireland, had Already 
furniſhed them virh overflowing. treaſures, and, if left to the diſ- 
poſal of the crown, promiſed an inerhauſtible fund for gratifying 
dhe anrice of their leaders, and ſupplyiog the neęceſſities of their 
friends. To defeat 'this proſpect, theip opponents, brought in. a, bill 
for vacating all grants of forfeited. eſtates in Ireland, from the 
chirteenth of February one thouſand, fix hundred and eighty- eight, 

and appropriating them to the uſe of the public * „If this motion 


had been reſtricted, according to the intention of thoſe who ſug- 


geſted it, to fuch grants as bad paſſed during the preſent reigh, it 


might probably have met with ſucceſs at this time, and might have 
proved a new occaſion, of affront to the, kivg, and of diſappointment 
to his favourites. But when another bill was brought 1 in, probably 


not without the inſtigation of the gourt,. to extend the revocation to 
all fimilar grants during the two preceding reigns, it collected the 


Mr. Mon- 
tage. 


* 


I oppaſging of jarring parties and was thrown out by a great 
majority. 4801 winds He 


Ack upon The tories. made an attewpt/t to hurt the influence and credit of 


the whigs, by propoſing to impeach Mr. Montague, who was now 
at their head in the houſe of commons, for having obtained a grant 


| upon one of the forfeited eſtates, for his own benefit, in the name 


af another perſon ; ; but his diſtinguiſhed talents and uſefulneſs to the 
nation made A ſuitable impreſſion upon the minds of 1 its repreſenta- 


The r. 


82. 


tives, diſappointed the malice of his enemies, and even proved the 
means of procuring him public honour. The commons voted, that 
he deſerved bis majeſty's favour: v upon neepling of of his good ſervices 
to the goverhment”. 3 5 1 

Wich whatever Hallie ente might diſagree upon ſubjeds 
relative to internal policy, yet they cordially united in the fame 
ſentiments, with reſpe& to the dependence of Ireland on the legiſ- 
ban of England, and the plan of GE her in that dependence. 


23 Journ. Commons, 7 February. | | a Ibid. 16th February. 


o 
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ſeparate improvement of Ireland, was a ſtretch of liberality, to 
which, probably, few individuals at that period had! attained; or if 
they had, which no party! could have dared to arowi from the fear 
of loſing popularity, as well as the favour of the court. Hence the 
houſe of commons unanimouſly expreſſed their indignation againſt 
a pamphlet; which maintained, that Ireland was not bound by acts 
of the Engliſh parliament; and alſo agaĩuſt ſome late protceetliags of 
the Iriſh parliament, tending to eſtabliſh its independent autho- 
rity . Aſtet reading the exceptionable paſſages of the pamphlet, 
they reſolved, that it was of dangerous conſetuence ta the cron 
and people of England; addreſſed the king to take alb neceſſary 
care, that the laws reſtraining the parliamemt of Ireland be ſtrictly 
obſerved ; and to diſeountenance every meaſure tending, in any de- 
gree, to leſſen its dependence on England. > This arbitrary ſyſtem, 
concerning the ſiſter kingdom, they ſeconded: and ſupported/ by a 
meaſure which deeply affected her internal proſperity, whenũt ſeemed 
to interfere; with that of England. For, upon complaints that 
the woollen manufacture was carried on in Ireland, they ad- 
dreſſed the king, that he would enjoin eee _ 


+ + This pamphlet, akcribed to Mr. * * 


131 was entitled, the Caſe of Ireland being 
bound by Acts of Parliament in England. 


Several acts of the Engliſh parliament had 


paſſed fince the commencement of this reign, 


binding Ireland, and ſome of them repealing. 


acts of the Iriſh parliament. . 
of theſe 


The tendency 


conſidered by the Iriſh; and the above 
pamphlet was expreſſive of the general ſenti- 


edings, and the effects of their 
dependence on England, began to be ſeriouſly. + 


23 12 45: 


"1 * ＋ 2 295 
2117 = _ M m__— wil 


4476: 


bes have been uſed. afterwards : as A 8 


dent for excluding it entirely. The com- 
mons, therefore, pointed their cenſute jdintly 
againſt, the book. and the parliament, by re- 
ſolving, that che book © was of 4 dangerbus 
tendenty, and that encouragement had been 


given to the imſlammatory poſitions contained 


in it, dy a bill, entitled, an Act for the better 


mernt, tranſmitted was — the ſeal of. Ireland, 


whereby an act made in England was pre- 


ments of that nation. Their, parſiament, en- -, tended to he renenacted by au Iriſh, parlia- 


tering into the ſame. views, tranſmitted to the _ 
king and council the heads of à bill, Which, 
under colour of giving a ſanction to the 
acts of the Engliſh parliament, was really 
meant to invalidate its authority; and which 


e | 3 U 


ment. See Striftyres on the State of Ireland 
printed with De Foe'f Hiſtory bf th Unibn· 
25 Journ. er 21ſt Oe 22d, 27th, 


and 30th June. 


to 


$13 


2 


+ 


- 
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— eu ar, 
— unleſs it wa brought into England; eee ne e e 
l and increaſing the linen manufsdture 7 
Db The king put as — the fifth, difldlved the par- 
Lament 0s the feventb, of July; and ſummoned a new parliament 
to meet upon the twenty-fourth of Auguſt. 
2 Reviewing with impartiality the proceedings of the third partis- 
. 0 0 OT) Cn 
ſhnee of praile, not only on account of the beneficial meafures which 
« adopted, but on account of the uncommon difficulties- which it 
— 2 — The ſuceeſaful plans, 
pure in the firſt ſeſiom for extricating the nation from the great 
pecuniary diftireſſes in which it was involved, exhibit examples of 
— Sſelution, and pariererance; which refieR the higheſt ho- 
„ e- ee ee e 


e 
extending the trade of the nation. But what, above all, muſt 
render the memory of this parliament precious to every friend of 
1 2 — and regulations 
with reſpect to the laws of treaſon 
During the continuance of the third parliament, the whigs retained 
moſt of the minifterial offices, and ſucceeded in every meaſure in 
which they were united. In the queſtion about diſbanding the 
woops, they ſeparated ; and therefore it was carried againſt their 
leaders, as well as againſt the inclinations of the court. Lord Sun- 
derland was at this time conſulted by the king in private, more than 
any of his Engliſh ſubjefts. To his infligation the plan of main- 
| raining 2 ſtanding army was aſcribed; and fo general an odium por- 
food bien, thet ke found 5 it peceffury 10 reſign his office of cham- 


| 5 Jours. Commons, — ne, «7 Drake's Hiſtory of the laſt Parliamenc. 
* * l. 1 1 
berlain, 


* 


Ss. - 
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e, in order 9_erade the public diſgrace of parliamentary © ff 
cenſure ”. LO — 
Sir William Trumbull was removed from being ſecretary of fate, p 
and Mr. Vernon, who had great experience in buſineſs by having e 
been employed under the duke of Shrewſbury, was appointed to that 
office. This change was conſidered as an indication of the declining 5th Dec. 
influence of the ear} of Portland, to whom ſir William Trumbull 7 
was aſſectionately devoted. It was believed that lord Sunderland and 
Mrs. Villiers, a lady to whom the king ſhewed ſome partiality, uſed 
their endeavours to alienate him from Portland, while the frank man- 
ners of his firſt page and ſecretary Van Keppel, now earl of Albe- 
marle, gained upon the courtiers, and rendered him a more agreeable 
companion to his maſter in hours of relaxation. It is evident, hows 
ever, from the important ſervices in which the king continued to 
P HA nt hd WD AIDE wee hk 
eſteem of the capacity and faithfulneſs of that nobleman; for he 
was ſent ambaſſador to France ſoon after the eſtabliſhment of ge , 
peace. He was inftrufted to urge the removal of king James from r 
St. Germans, and to ſolicit indulgence for the proteſtants in France; 
in neither of which he was facceſsful. It is probable, that the prin- 
cipal object of his embaſſy was to enter into overtures concerning 
the partition of the dominions of Spain, we ap care: on 
upon between William and Lewis 
Prom ſome incidents, which happened after the riſe of parliament, 
it was evident that a mifunderftanding ftill fubſiſted between the king 
and the priaceſs Anne. He controlled her inclinations in the ap- 
rue: thence adidas: and re- 


29 Barnet, r6g8. Somers, Shrewſbury, place between Somers and Sunderland; See 


Pordand, Oxford, and Montague, were, at Letters in Hardwicke's Collection, vol. i. 
this time, united, to oppoſe the influence of n* 7. 

Sanderland in the cabinet. A fincere friend- "#5-Olemnd By Tier, tv eu 26 with 
hip, however, aficrwards ſeems to have taken Kennet, vol. i. 5.754. 


3U 2 1 luctantly 


cs 
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0 H HA P. luQtantly yielded, for the ſake of deveney, to her choice of the i in- 


3 
W 


The whigs 
prevail in the 
elections. 


ferior officers of his houſehold *', a 

During the interval of parliament, William made a Ait ti to „ Hol- 
| hand, where he devoted his time to important 'negociations, the ac- 
count of which 1 defer till the period when _—_ tran{pired,! and 


| became the ſubject of public diſcuſſionn. 


In the competition for elections, the whigs were ſupported by the 
intereſt of the court, the new Eaſt India company, and the 
ſtock-holders, whO no formed a very numerous and powerful 
party in the nation. The weight of the landed intereſt, on the 
ſide of the tories, was not ſufficient to balance theſe advantages; 
and” the majority” in the new houſe 1 commons 1 the 
Oe” 4 
"; "Thigh: the eg nad taken e n foe Tower hs 
peace of Europe, by the firſt partition tfeaty, yet he was ſenſible 


hat the ſucceſs. of them, and the adherence of Lewis to the ſtipu- 


lations he had made, muſt depend upon the military force of Eng- 


ö 4 land. This therefore was the principal object which he recom- 
mended to parliament, aſſembled for the diſpatch: of buſineſs on the 


ninth of December one thouſand fix hundred and ninetyseight. : 
The commons immediately voted, that all the land forces, exceed- 
ing ſeyen houſand, ſhould be paid off and diſbanded? ; a, meaſure 
not leſs mortifying to the king; than the language and arguments 
which accompanied every previous debate connected with it. His 


1 conduct in maintaining an army; contrary to the reſolutions of laſt 


parliament, was ſeverely. cenſured : his attachment to the Dutch; 
his frequent viſits to dhe continent; his predilection to a foreign in- 


tereſt, were arraigned with bitterneſs and acrimony. Intimidated by 


. the violence of oppoſition, the friends of the king ſtood filent, and 


ſeemed to abandon” him in the moment of extreme diftreſs: His 


miniſters were afraid to | propoſe any ſcheme of mitigation or com- 


22 | Burnet, 1698. 22 Journ Commons, 17th December. | 
. * : - promiſe. 
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promiſe. Thie n ſpirit of the debate was transfuſed into 0 . P, 
the reſolution which the commons adopted; and it was determined. 44 
that the army ſhould, for the future, : conſilt entirely of his majeſty's * 
natural · born ſubjects. After an hard ſtruggle with pride and i in- 
clination, the king aſſumed a compoſed countenance, and gave his 
conſent in perſon to the bill for diſbanding the army *. The 
thanks which he received from both houſes, for his acquieſcence in 
this meaſure, encouraged him to prefer a modeſt, but earneſt appli” 
cation to the commons, that ſome method might be deviſed for re- 
taining the Dutch guards in his ſervice *, This meſſage only ſerved 
to aggravate his mortification, and to boy the triumph of op- 
poſition, by producing an addreſs, which, under the form of an 
admohition, obliquely upbraided the king with the breach of his pro- 
miſe; for he was reminded of the words of his declaration, that all 
| Ben troops ſhould be ſent back after the ſettlement of the govern- 
ment. The diſbanding the army might be conſidered as a patriotic 
meaſure: by thoſe who promoted it; but the. refuſal of any in- 
dulgence to the affections of the prince, when the object was na- 
tural and honourable, can only be imputed to the ſtubbornneſs and 
aſperity of faction. The affront made a deep impreſſion on his mind. 
Agitated at firſt by vexation and reſentment, he reſolved to abandon 
the government of an ungrateful people, and to ſpend the remaining 
part of his life in Holland. The entreaties of his friends, and the 
calm ſuggeſtions of reaſon, reſtrained the dictates of paſſion, pro- 
duced a prudent ſubmiſſion to neceſſity, and ſaved the nation from 
confuſion and anarchy ”. | 
The fears of thoſe who agreed with the N in thinking that The navy 
England was too much expoſed by the reduction of the army, were FI 
in Tome meaſure removed, by an La Hi Ba, of the naval eſtabliſh- 


_ 


. 5 
11 


33 er Commons, 17th December 36 Ibid. . March. 1 ä . 
3+ Barnet, 1698. 2 | 37 Letter of king William to Heinfius, 
35 * Commons, 18th March. Hard, Col. vol. ii. p. 362. and note at bottom. 
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CHAP. ment. Viſion thoukdd/ Beete wers: voted ſos the favrice: af lihe 
= year, and the ſum of one million four hundred and cighty-four 
thouſand pounds was granted, in the courſe of this ſeſſion, for the 
maintenance of the fleet, diſbanding the army, and other expences 
of government. This ſeſſion of parliament ended on the fourth 
of May one thouſand fix hundred and ninety-nine. | 
Partial The many evidences of the declining -influence of the whigs, - 
—_ which had lately occurred, induced the king to transfer a conſiderable 
favour of B* ſhare of executive offices into the hands of the' tories.' The carl of 
Jerſey was made ſecretary” of tate, in the room of the duke of 
Shrewſbury ; the earl of Pembroke ſucceeded-the duke of Leeds as 
preſident of the council, and lord Lonſdale the carl of Pembroke as 
| privy ſeal; Mr. Montague, againſt whom the tories diſcovered great 
ve perſonal animoſity, quitted the treaſury, and was ſucceeded as chan- 
cellor of the exchequer by Mr. Smith, and as one of the lords of 
. the treaſury by Mr. Hill. This change of adminiſtration did not 
| anſwer the king's expeQation, by ſmoothing the current of public 
buſineſs. The zeal of the whigs for his ſervice abated upon every 
conceſſion to their antagoniſts, who grew more bold in oppoſition 
from the proſpe& of their approaching aſcendency. | x 
Second ſeſ= The king met the ſecond ſeſſion of the fourth parliament on the 
fourth par- fixteenth of November one thouſand fix hundred and ninety-nine. 
He began his ſpeech with obſerving, that their common intereſt re- 
quired a farther provifion for the defence of the kingdom; and after | 
| recommending to the commons, to make good the deficiencies of the 
funds, and to diſcharge the debts contracted in the courſe of the war, 
he concluded with theſe words: Lat us aft with confidence in one 
« another, = prior aw) eee 
happy king, and you a great and flouriſhing people. 2 
However unexceptionable theſe expreſſions, or the ſentiment con- 
veyed by them, pet they were made a handle of cenſurg and re- 


* Commons, 18th rann. int Mee, Apri', N. 


proach 


319 
proach againſt the miniſtry, - The commons, under the name © : m4 e 


of an addreſs to the king, preſented à remonſtrance, complain 


ing that it was their misfortune, that, after the ample proviſion I 
made for his ſecurity, any miſtruſt of their affeQtions ſhould fub- 


fiſt; and that it would conduce to the continuance and effabliſhment © 
of their mutual confidence, if he would ſhew marks of diſpleaſure to- 

_ wards all who miſrepreſented their proceedings. This was a pre- 
Iude to a more open and direct attack upon adminiſtration; with a 
view to which all the meaſures of es in the courſe of this 
ſeſſion, were concerted. 


1 —ͤ— charge aguiall captain Kas, Mears of 
who, hevikg beter! Ae by miniſtry to ſuppreſs the pirates e een 
upon the American coaſts, betrayed his truſt, and, to the diſgrace * 
of his employers, committed various piracies upon the Engliſh and ä 
foreign ſhips in the Eaſt Indies. The duke of Shrewſbury, the 
earls of Romney and Oxford, lord Somers, and fir Edward Harriſon, 
had agreed to advance contributions for fitting out Kid, under the 
condition of receiving an adequate proportion of the profits arifing 

from the captures of piratical ſhips. Partners in his ſucceſs, a ſpe- 
cious opportunity preſented itfelf to the enemies of adminiftration, 
for conjoining them in that guilt, of which he was now con- 
victecd . The atrocity of the crime, without reſpe& to evidence, 
contributed to blacken the reputation of thoſe to whom it was im- | 
puted. To accompliſh their public diſgrace, it was moved in the 
houſe of commons, that the letters patent, granted to the carl of 
Belmont and others for piratical goods, were diſhonourable to the 
king, againſt the law of nations, and the ſtatutes of England, invaſive | 
of property, and deſtructive of commerce * As R appeared, upon 


39 Journ. Commons, 1& December. niſtry. ei 
Kid was apprehended, upon his return to demned, and executed. 
New England, by the eart of Belmont, go» Journ. Commons, qth Dec. Tinda!, 
vernor of New York, who had been. chiefly vol. iv. p. 23. State Trafts, T. W. vol. in. 


inſlrumental in recommending him to the mi- p. 20. : 2 
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CHEAT. inveſtigation, that Kid had- been recommended Fe RY by the 
D ſtrongeſt atteſtations of his integrity, and of capacity for the buſineſs 
intruſted to him, and as the commiſſion granted to him run in the 
— the motion was rejected by a great majority. 
; Motions, in the ſame ſpirit of aſperity and party reſentment, for 


addreffing his majeſty to diſmiſs biſhop Burnet from being preceptor 
to the duke of Glouceſter; and to remove lord Somers. from his 


preſence and counſels for ever, — — 
pointment to the tories ©. | 
| Other meaſures of oppoſition, more diredtly levelled againſt the 
— and inclinations of the ſovereign, met with better ſucceſs, 
n * W of ee which moved 
them. 
The bete which the king derived laſt ſein from the aug- 
mentation of the navy, in compenſation for the reduction of the 
army, was now denied him; and when the ſupplies for the ſervice - 
of the year were granted, only ſeven thouſand ſeamen were voted ©. 
Revocation But the affair which moſt deeply affected the king, was an act for 
«t ae opal reſuming the- Iriſh ſorfeitures . His right to diſpoſe of them 
Ireland. was not only overruled, but his honour was wounded, by the re- 
jection of a clauſe for reſerving a third part of them to be be- 
ſtowed by him, as the reward of eminent ſervices to the nation. In 
order more : efleQuually to- prevent any oppoſition to this bill in 


* Fi. commons, 13th Dec. toth April. houſes, Jan. 1691, that he would not make 


- 43 Thid. 21 December. 

** With a view to this meaſure, commiſ- 
feners had been appcinted, in the preceding 
eon, w inquire into che value of the Iriſh 
forfeitures, and had reported them to amount 
to one million and half; though, upon farther 
mueefigation, it appeared that they were greatly 
over-rated. Journ. Commons, 15th Dec. 
Tindal, vol. iv. p. 27. 

[In er to the objedtion againſt the bill, 
from Ks encroachment upon prerogative, it 
was arged, that his mijefty had aſſured both 


any grant of the forfeited lands in Ireland, 

till there ſhould be an opportunity of ſertling 
that matter in parliament. Although the 
king's friends inſiſted that he was not guilty 
of any breach of promiſe, becauſe that par- 
lament had omitted many opportunities of 
ſettling this, buſineſs ; yet others were of opi- 
nion, that he ought not to have taken any ftep 
in the diſpoſal of the forſeitures, without the 


conſent of a future 1 Wr vol. u. 
p. _— 


the 
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the houſe of lords, it was conſolidated with that of the tanks. for C N 
the fleet and army, and ſent to the upper houſe at a late day of the —*.— 
ſeſſ.on . From theſe conſiderations, the king, though with reluc- _ 
tance, found it expedient to reſtrain the oppoſition which it encoun- 
| tered, from motives of perſonal reſpect to him; b e 
his aſſent on the twenty- third of May. 

The cuſtomary licence of political aſſociations allows to every 
party, when it happens to be in oppolition, a certain latitude in 
way wardneſs and contention, which it may indulge, without loſing 
all credit for integrity and patriotiſm. . If the meaſures, purſued in 
the courſe of this ſeſſion, had been intended to produce no other 
eſſect, than to thwart the inclinations of the king, and to undermine 
the credit of his miniſters, though perhaps in ſome inſtances: they 
were neither ſtrictly juſt nor expedient, yet would they not have 
brought upon the authors of them any deeper ſtain, than what is 
contraſted almoſt by every party fretted with depreſſion and diſap- 
pointment. But when the violence of oppoſition, precipitated them 
into a meaſure, which breathed the ſpirit of perſecution, and entailed 
.a laſting diſgrace upon the Britiſh legiſlature, it cannot be recited, \ 
by any friend to liberty and his country, without unaffected deteſta- 


tion and abhorrence. Such was the ſpirit and tendency of a bill, Severe a 


now introduced into the houſe of commons for preventing the growth = = 


of popery. It required, that all perſons, educated in the Roman 112 
catholic religion or ſuſpected to be of it, who ſucceeded to any eſtate, 
ſhould take the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, and the teſt, as 
ſoon as they arrived at the age of eighteen ; and if they did not, 
their eſtates were to devolve to the next proteſtant heir. All popiſh 
prieſts were to be baniſhed, and adjudged to perpetual impriſonment 
I they ſhould again return into England; and the reward of one 


hundred pounds was to be allowed to ſuch perſons as ſhould diſcover 
and coin any. of them ©. | 


45 Journ. Commons, 7 March, 4 Apeil. 46 Journ. Commons, 7th February ; 12th. 
Journ. Lords, 4th April. Lords Debates, and 14th March. Journ. Lords, 13th March. 
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8 *: . adiicidunce of conelbnces nite wil, of Mi 
| — ferent parties and ſentiments, in the ſupport of this bill: it paſſed 
7" = unanimouſly in the houſe of commons, and by a great majority in 
the houſe of lords. The return of many Roman catholic prieſts 
into England, after the peace of Ryfwick, and their imprudence, by 
appearing in public and attempting converſions, excited a jealouſy 
of the king's having ſecretly conſemed to indulgences, inconſiſtent 
with the fafety of the proteſtant religion. An apprehenſion of the 
growth of popery generally prevailed ; and ſeemed to derive con- 
firmation from fats, ſet forth in a petition to the commons, by the 
clergy of Lancafter, praying, that ſome effectual method might be 
prieſts”. The influence of Roman cathalic proprietors, in the courſe 
of the late elections, had infuſed a rancour into the breaſts of indivi- 
duals, againſt whom it had been exerted, which now diſcharged 
itfelf under” the maſk of religious zeal. There were a great 
many perſons, in both houſes, too much diſpoſed to eſpouſe every 
meafure calculated to increaſe the uneaſineſa, and injure the reputa- 
tion, of the king; and to ſuch baſe purpoſes this bill appeared ex- 
cellently adapted. From the warm and ſteady attachment of Wil- 
Ram to the principles of toleration, they were perſuaded that he 
never would conſent to a meaſure founded in bigotry, and fraught 
with oppreſſion. But ſhould it be obſtructed by him, his prin- 
 ciples would be brought under fuſpicion ; and he muſt forego all the 
merit he had acquired as the faviour and guardian of the proteſtant 
religion. 1 8 
The embarraſſed fituation of the king, the malignity of his enemies, 
and the depreffion of his ſpirits, all furniſhed matter of apology for 
his acquieſcing in this bill. But there is not any perſon, moved by a 
juſt reſpect for his memory, and the honour of Britain, who can heſi- 
tate to ſay what he would have wiſhed him to have done, in this hard 
conflift between expediency and virtue. Had he firmly withſtood the 


— Fs PECIE NS ONO: Journ. Lords, 18th March. Burnet. 
33 ſpirit 
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ſpitit of perſecution, at the hazard of his repoſe and bis crown, by 
OY TORI IRS {6 to individuals, and 
ſo reproachful to the legiflature, he would have attained a luſtre of 
character, which, though intercepted by the prejudices of the times, 
muſt have been more permanent, than that which is acquired by the 
moſt brilliant atchievements of the general, or the ableſt negocia- 
tions of the ſtateſman ©. 
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The intereſt of the whigs, SY HA Irs hm the | 


clining ſince the end of the war, and the king had been per- 


of parliament. From the general tenor of the meaſures purſued in 
the courſe of the ſecond ſeſſion, it did not appear, that adminiſtra- 
tion had acquired any acceſſion of vigour, or the king any addi- 
tional influence, from the experiment ſo far as it extended. The 
tories now found a favourable opportunity for puſhing their preten- 
ſions to the excluſive poſſeſſion of miniſterial offices. Though the 
reſumption of the Irifh forfeitures, in the firſt inſtance, infringed 
the influence and wounded the honour of the king, yet the intereſt 
of particular members of adminiſtration was alſo deeply affected by 
it, and other meaſures of oppoſition were directly levelled againſt 
the leaders of the whigs. Lord Somers was particularly the object 
of reſentment, and often attacked by the motions of the tories in 
the houſe of commons. Hence it was plauſible to aſcribe the con- 
tentious oppoſition, of which the king complained, to an averſion 


ſuaded to bring many of the tories into office after the adjournment 


Addreſs and 
infinuation of 
the tories for 


prevailin 
with the B. 
to bring them 
into power. 


for his miniſters, and.to regreſent to him, that if he could he pre- | 


D defeated k, not ein es d e G1 
much the ſpirĩt of party often contradicts the pediency, but juſtice. Burnet, 1699. 
pure decifions of cool judgment, and coun- Lord Somers had attracted the perſonal 
teratts the generous feelings of the heart. reſentment of the tories more than any of his 
Biſhop Burnet, who glories in being the friend partners in adminiſtration, becauſe he had ad- 
of toleration, and who, as often as he has oc- viſed the king to turn out of the commiſſion of 
cafion to deliver his ſentiments, upon that fub. the peace thoſe perſons, who refuſed to fign the 
ject, attains to an elevation of mind ſuperior aſſociation occaſioned by the conſpiracy againſt 
to the age in which he lived, yet, in the diſ- him in the year 1696. Many of the taries 
—— Fe Wl in the houſe of lords, he were excluded and the diſſenters brought in. 
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removed 
from admi- 
niſtration. 


Somers had done. A grateful ſenſe of his ſervices made the king 
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vatled upon to diſmiſs them, his affairs would be carried on with 
ſmoothneſs and ſucceſs . The tories were fortunate in urging theſe 
repreſentations by ſuch agents, as, from their private connexions and 
political intereſts, efitered into them with zeal; while their perſonal 
favour with the king diſpoſed him to liſten to them with a favour- 
able ear. The carl of Albemarle, the earl of Jerſey, brother to 
lady Orkney, and lord Sunderland, who made all parties by turns 


the dupes of his intrigues, concurred: with' the tories to bend the 


inclinations of the king to a change of adminiſtration *. 

Their affiduous application, under the pretext of anxiety for his 
intereſt, brought the king, after much agitation, to adopt the reſo- 
lation of removing lord Somers from his councils. No miniſter, in 
the whole courſe of his reign, ſerved him with more invariable 
attachment, and with greater ability and faithfulneſs, than lord 


defirous "of diſmiſſing bim in the moſt delicate manner, and of 


17th April. 


ach July. 

Events con- 
tributing to a 
complete 


_— of 


making his retirement appear to be the effect of his 'own choice. 
A manly reſpect to his reputation, fortified by integrity, as well as 


a regard to the intereſt of his party, rendered him obſtinate againſt 
repeated importunities to conſent to a voluntary reſignation, left it 
ſhould be imputed to the impulſe of fear, or the conſciouſneſs of 
guilt. ' Lord Jerſey was at length ſent to him to demand the ſeals, 
and they were ſurrendered with complacency into his hands. Wil- 
liam afterwards diſcovered great compunction for this ſacrifice, which 
he made to gratify a party, and lamented it at the cloſe of his 
life®.. 


The . of Somers was s all the tories da leak before the 


| king's departure to Holland, He was probably ftill determined to 


adhere to his plan, of mixing parties, and of maintaining the ſupe- 


| riority of the: Ae 8 "UW events occurred, curing the receſs of 


50 * 1700. | : Hardwick's ColleQion, vol. ii. p. 439- — 
Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 183. 3 Ibid. p. 252, 
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parliament, which introduced 4 material change into the political-© M A r. 


yy XIX. 
ſtate of England, and rendered it expedient, if not neceſſary, to; wn —, 


throw the adminiſtration entirely into the hands of the tories. 1 
By the death of che duke of Glouceſter, the proteſtant intereſt “ 

was expoſed to new dangers; for as he was the laſt proteſtant heir | Gloocefer, 
in the act of ſettlement, ſo his relation to the exiled family, his 

birth within the kingdom, and his talents, which were promiſing, 

united the attachment of every party, and ' enfured his peaceahle 

acceſhon, at ſome future day, to the throne of England. To thoſe, 


who diſintereſtedly conſulted the ſafety of the conftitution, it ap- The import- 
peared of che higheſt importance, that the entail of the crown aeg me 
' ſhould be extended in the proteſtant line, and that this ſhould be FE 
done without loſs of time, before the affeQtions of the people began 

to fix upon another ſuccefſor, or ſuch political confederacies to be 
formed, as might ' afterwards prove too ſtubborn to yield to the 
authority of a ſtatute,” or the true welfare of the nation. Such an 
extenſion of the act of ſettlement was agreeable to the principles of 
the whigs, 'and was their profeſſed defire. It was impoſſible for 
them to withhold their concurrence with it, when it ſhould come 
under the diſcuſſion of parliament, - without being for ever infamous 
for inconſiſtency and treachery: Though an oppoſition to the pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion might have been expected from the tories out of 
power, the whigs ſeem to have been juſtly entitled to the bonour of 
conducting a political tranſaction, which was conſonant to their prin- 
ciples, and neceſſary to the preſervation of that fabric of government 
which they had erected. There is reaſon, however, to believe, that 
the whigs, who were barely a match for the tories in any queſtion aſſect- 
ing their political competition, would never have been able to carry a 
meaſure of the higheſt national conſequence, inoppoſition totheir anta- 
goniſts ſeconded by the republican party, which wiſhed that the ſuc- 
ceflion might remain indeterminateandcontroverted. For breaking the 
Joint force of the tories and republicans, . no expedient ſeemed more 
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effeftuial; than to devolve the reins of government Into the hands of 
the former. Whatever meaſures their prejudices might incline them 
to purſue, / yet, ben they, came into office, the patronifing the 
proteſtant ſucceffion, wonld be found neceffary to gratify the deſire 
of the nation, and to retain the power they had acquired. 

A change in foreign politics co-operated, with domeſtic events, to 
render” the preſent” ſtate of England eminently critical, and to re- 
expected to thwart the progreſs of the moſt urgent buſineſs. The 


- death of the king of Spain could not fail, in one way or other, to 


Increaſe the power of France. The only queſtion was, What might 


de the moſt effeQual method of rendering it as Little as poſſchle con- 


ducive to that effect? Deſpairing of his ability to reſtrain the ambi- 


tion of Lewis by the awe of war, in the preſent temper of the 


- prejudices of the people, and would have redounded upon thoſe 


Death of the 
— 


| en ee ſineerity of the perſons who urged them. The 


Engliſh, William had entered into. a treaty for dividing the terrico- 
ries of the Spaniſh. monarch in ſuch a manner, as ſeemed moſt 
eſſectual to diminiſh the advantages, actruing to France from his 
demiſe. To this treaty the principal members of the whiy admi- 
nitration, had been privy, and it was intended by the torics to render 
_ it the baſis of their crimination But under what colour of argu- 
ment could this be done ?—not, ſurely, becauſe it had yielded too 
little to France: Such. a charge would bave been an outrage to the 


who brought it forward. It was aſſerted, that it had yiclded too 
much ; that the king and his miniſters had been over-reached by 
Lewis; and that the intereſt of the empire, of the States, and of 
England, were betrayed, {+ 

- The, juncture r 


king of Spain died, and left a will, bequeathing his whole domi- 
CO e e mee TOE REN By 


* See Chapter XX, | 


accepting 
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accepting the will in behalf of his grandſon, Lewis diſſolved the © HA r. 
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reſtrictions to which he had conſented by the partition treaty. Thoſe, iS... 
who had cenſured the treaty, could not conſiſtently« contend for © 
bringing him back to the performance of engagements contracted by 
it, and far leſs could they acquieſce in the tranſcendent and more 
TWG 
ment of Charles. 
ie was ee, that, If the pn er de a6ghinients ese per- 
ſued, they muſt terminate in demands and propoſals, which could 
not be obtained by the influence of negociation, or any bloodleſs 
means of coercion. Though the king was convinced, in his own 
mind, of the inevitable neceflity of a war with France, in order to 
eſtabliſh ſuch limitations of her power as were eſſential to the inde- 
pendence of Europe, yet he wiſhed that the motion for it might 
originate with his people, and receive the approbation of every 
party. As a war, carried on with unanimity, could alone anſwer - 
the purpoſe for which it was undertaken, ſo it was only by affign- 
ing to the tories the principal departments of adminiſtration, that he 
could hope to accompliſh this object. The conſiderations and cir- 
cumſtances recited fully explain the motives, which induced the 
king to prefer the tories after the ſecond ſeffion of his fourth par- 
The firſt meaſure be adopted, by the advice of his new. miniſters, 
was a diflolution of parliament, by which they hoped to obtain 
r as would give fabliicy to their — 
victory over the Whigs a 
Ee a lord Rocheſter, lord lieatenant of Treland. 
ment, lord Tankerville was made privy feal ; The laſt of theſe had how a great ſway over 


fir Charles Hedges, fecretary of fate; lord the counſels of the king. 
Godolphin, firſt lond of the treaſury; and 
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egen, of Lewis n far the —— of Spain Nees with Anxiety 
2 the Confederates. — Circumſtances tobich inclined Lewis and William to 
enter into Treaty: —Firft Partition Treaty, —proves abortive by the Death 
of the eleftoral Prince of Bavaria.—Second Partition  Treaty,—General 
- Indignation i in Spain upon hearing e, the Partition Treaty. The Sentiments 
if d Wiſhes of that Nation become more favourable to Lewis.—Death and 
N f the King of Spain.— Te French King accepts the Will ;= his 
7 _ Reaſons for it. —He takes Meaſures for eftabliſving bis Grandſon on the 
Throne of Spain. —The fifth Parliament mects.——The Whigs and the 
Tories retiprocally upbraid each other with Corruption. — Embarraſſment of 
' William: — Events favourable to bit political Defigns.—A Letter from 
Lord Melfort communicated 1% Parliament.—Efes of it upon the Temper 
of the People, and upon the Parliament. Extenſion of the Af of Setile- 
ment,—Obſervations.——The Partition Treaty unpopular,—and cenſured by 
* Houſes of Parliament. ¶ iolence. und Partiality of the Commons in 
their Proceedings with rest to the Partition Treaty, —The Lords offended 
21 the Commons. —The People offended. — Kentiſh Petition. Parliament 
* provogued.—William acknowledges the King of & pain. Reaſons for bis | 
doing ſo, —Reſolutions of the Commons favourable to the King's Views. 
We Nation impatient for War.—The King makes Preparation for 2 
The grand Alliance. —The Heat and Emulation of Parties render the 
4 People more anxious for War. — Death of James. His Son acknowledged 
y tbe French King, —whbich' is reſented by every Party in England, —and 
Fatal to the Hopes of the Pretender. Regſons for the King changing bis 
Miniſters and calling a new Parliament.—The fixth Parliament of William 
 meets.——Supplies granted. — Bills for attainting and abjuring the Pretender. 
—Viciffitudes in the political Sentiments of the Nation fince the Peace &g 
. —T be Wiſes of the Lit gratifed. Ab. Deatb. 
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CHAP. AVING mentioned the partition trouty, it becomes bey 
| 1 to give a more circumſtantial account of that tranſaction, not 
5 _ only to ſupport. the obſervations already made, but to explain the 


7 meaſures 
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meaſures referring to it, which form a 


hiſtory of the ſucceeding parliament. ien | 
We have already ſeen, that the exorbitant uk of Lewis was 
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1698. 
Expectations 


the cauſe of alarm to all the princes of Europe, and the motive of — 


their union in the league of Auſpburgh. The undiſguiſed efforts of 


that ambition upon the provinces of Spain, Holland, and the 
empire, excited indignation and reſiſtance, which diſappointed his 
ſucceſs. The extenſion of power and territory, which he expected 
to derive from the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, carried a more threatening 


aſpect to the liberties of Europe, not only on account of the ſupe- 
rior magnitude of the object, but alſo on account of its being pal- 


of Spain, 


liated with the ſpecious colours of natural right and juſtice. The 


languiſhing health of Charles the ſecond of Spain portended a ſhort 


life; and cut off every hope of heirs from his body. The Dauphin, 
who was the, ſon. of Maria Tereſa, eldeſt daughter of Philip the 


fourth, ſtood firſt: in the claim of lineal ſucceſſion to the throne of 


Spain, upon the failure of male iſſue. By the ſolemn renunciation 
of Maria Tereſa, and of her huſband Lewis the fourteenth, ratified 


in the parliament of Paris, and by the teſtament of Philip the 
fourth, the ſucceſſion of their iflue to the kingdom of Spain was ſet 

aſide . By theſe ſeveral deeds the deſcendants of Margaret, daughter 
5 of Philip the fourth by a ſecond marriage, were eſtabliſhed the law- 
ful heirs of the crown and dominions of Spain. Margaret was 


married to the emperor Leopold, by whom ſhe had a daughter, 
who was the wife of the elector of Bavaria ; ſo that the princeſs, . 
and the electoral prince her ſon, on the failure of iſſue in Charles 


the ſecond, according to the will of Philip, and the renunciation of 


Lewis, were the immediate heirs of the crown of Spain. The 


« Variaxipns, de Ta Monarchie Frangoiſe, 


Philip IV. was ſuggeſted by Mazarene, as a 


tom. iv. p. 216, 217, Notwithſtanding Lewis ſafer and more certain method of gratifying | 


XIV. having abjured all claim to the Spaniſh his ambition, than war, or an open invaſion 


ſucceſſion, yer it is aſſerted, that his afeRions of the territories of Spain, which would have 


were early directed towards that object, and alarmed all Europe. Cunningham, vol. i. 
that his marriage with the eldeſt daughter of p. 4. 


3Y7 emperor 
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CHAP.” emperor: food net to his danger and grandfon upon the ri of 
| —— conſanguinity to the royal family. 
foreſeen with As the claim of ſucceſſion; fourted'on Rhe Gelen; is the moſt 
e obvious und: natural, and as Lewis was not likely; notwithſtanding: 
dere. mis oathy- to part with ſuch an effserbaf inſtrüment for aggran- 
difing (his fämily, the members of the confederacy looked for- 
ward with anxious forebodinigs to the death of Charles. From his 
declinirig health]- that event vs expecłed to happen during the con- 
tinuance-of the war z and it was hoped; that the united force of the 
confederate powers, in the ſcene and habit of action, would over- 
awe Lewis, and prevent his violating the will of his father-in law, 
and his on | engagements. | The dread of his admbition, if the 
Spaniſh* ſuebeſſon ſhould open, after the powers intereſted ĩn oppo- 
ſiug him were ſeparated and diſurmed, rendered the emperor more 
backward ĩn conſenting to the peace of Ryſwick; nor can we ſup- 
poſe, that the king of England, the States, and the princes of 
Ws ee fe meg, nay; r r to 8 Ae impottance 
to Europe 
3 However aſpiring and Faithleks 1 the French king might be, and 
ee however ſpecious his claim of ſucceſſion to an ancient and extenſive 
Link end kingdom, yet the Jealoufy of the European princes, and the condi- 
enter into tion of bis own ſubjects, impoveriſhed and depopulated by the late 
18 war, raiſed infuperable obſtructions to his hopes of obtaining, for 
| his'0wi/fainily, the entire power, and the undivided property, of 
the Spaniſh "monarchy. On the other fide, William, well aware of 
che ufurping ſpitit of his rival and deſirous to prevent the ſmalleſt 
increaſe" of his power, was ſecretly mortified, upon finding himſelf 
inenpable of acting agretably to the wiſhes of his heart, and the 
dictates. of ſound; palicy... From his late experience of the 'temper 
pre oe. from the PrecIPtancy with which all e 
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Ns, he could entertain. bat lite. proſpect of H 


upon the contipcat, er of origins. 1——— 


to foreign connexio 


mm, YE y 


forming immediate allances 


from his, parliament, ſupplies. of oh and troqps for maintaining a 
bäccege oppoltion fo Me pretenſigns, of Lewis, upon. the event of 


A 7352 in the, 


om the nf 


77 of fy. 


uence of, 


_temper .of concetiog and trea 


7 S ſr) 


©? ? = 2 


theſe, Ge ebe and, matines, ty 


1 —5 of oppoſite intereſts and affections, were moulded into the 
It was expedient for William to 


conſent to the augmentation f the power of France in a certain 


* 


* The following expreſſions in 


in” Williams 1 heed of 


bringing the parliament te give money 


letters to the pen ſionary. Heinſius, engl in- «< fuffcient ie krep fo conſiderable a bady of trays 


dicate his appfehenſions of the 


of -x*© ame the, 


Netherlands, as 1 bad the loft 


Span 
Lewis, his uneaſineſs from the preſent tewper '« war; and without that T for as pefibeliry of 


at ſtorm 
4% over our heads, by the 


likeliboog of 


"740; king of Spain's death. 1 think” you 2 


"46 ſectly comprehend, this 


* conform myſelf alſo thereto. 1 


engagement 
2 „che emperor abont the ſocce ; and it is 


of the;Englh,. IO OI Mrz. 
entering into the partition As the affair now ſfands, I think it lucky 
T u 5dr e CONE del of he a ave os Carter with 


whether the grand alliance 
or not; for I am muck afraid, chat, 


ir, og. " e Ying of . nll ow ap 
« pen to die ſuddenly, we ſhould be obliged 


20 eee ee £1 to come to aw ac mme, as 1 ds . 
«« ſecond your hearty-ſentiments. As far as I. «© bow, ix the prejent fituaticn, we foeald for 


* can penetrate 


to the opinions of moſt « be able to put ourſelves in @ condition ts ub 


* people here, there ſeems ſo great an aver- *« Fand the, e great f of France.” Ibid. 


. ſion to fall again 
« ſhould France make any kind of plaofib'e 


propoſals of accommodation, they will here * 10 


into war at preſent, chat, 


P. 343. 
r 
very queſtionable which akernative to 


. C 


- «« ſidering much the ſeeurity of them; fo that, . but this is beyond a doubt, that when theſe 
* in caſe-a war is to be the wyſbot of this bufe- offers of France are public in England and 


„ meſs; T'niſft take my meaſures ſo as to bring the Holland, it will be dificalt ts get them ts 
146: Jation Tnſenſblyinto'it”* Lord Hardwickes * cg to 'a war, iz cafe the ag of Spain 


Collection of 'State-Papers, vol. ii. p. 340. 


gal bajyen to dic , fo that meafures 
e I find people begin here mort and more cc 
| * to fear the death of the king of Spain, 


rm be taken in = Ibid. p. 347- 
Agrecabiy to this conflitution, it is im- 


* being perſuaded that it will draw on a war; poſſible to get the parkament to conſent to 


WIE to which they, in that caſe, ſeem reſolved; 4 


grant any money on an uncertainty, or for 


:«« but would contribute little or nothing ex- "cc a future time; fo that I can do poking re- 
r cept to the marine, and leave che war by c« lative to that, and God knows whether I 


* land to the republic and the other alles, 
. «© Which they would not carry through; 
** though, on the other hand, I fee no-bikeli- 


3Y 2 


« ſhall not be obliged to reduce more troops, 
 coptormably Þ the frft then of parks- 


'«« ment.” Ibid. 
degree, 
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15 


Tar nfirory or 


Cc WA — bat he might” prevent the farther” augmentation of it; * 


was the intereſt bf Lewis, to reſtrain the fond 


Firſt parti- 
won treaty. 


March. 


April. 


of his 
ambitious birir, and to realiſe fomewhat upon terms f compro- 


miſt, rather than to Razäfd, Bot only, the loſs of new and ſub- 
ſtantial acquiſitions, but the interrußtion of his domeſtic tranquil- 


1 2 
"of wir. ast Gun 2 1 


ano: ior ban 


$4 1193134 2 Ii 


In the fpirit of theſe arguments, gale rid for a treaty 
about the ſacceffion of tlie Spaniſh" empire, originated with the 
court of France, and were firſt propoſed by Meffrs. Pompone and 
Torcy, in the name - of their maſter, to the earl of Portland, the 
"Engliſh ambaffador at Faris“. Count Tollard afterwards made pro- 
poſals on the fame ſubject to king William, and Monſieur Bonrepos 
to the States at the Hague, and even ſpecified the particular condi- 
tions, upon which their maſter was diſpoſed to enter into a treaty for 
dividing the dominions of Spain. When theſe. were more fully 
digeſted and reduced to fortn, the King communicated them to 


1 Agg. fecretary Vernon by. the carl of Portland, and he wrote a letter 


367 EE OOTIOR, deſiring his opinion and advice 


3 Hardwicke's Collections, vol. K 5335. 


342. 

| e Pom a critical peruſal of the ſeveral let- 
ters which were written by king William to 
Penſionary Heinſius, upon the ſubject of the 


partition treaty, it evidently appears, that the 


That 
William entered into it with diffidence, and 


proceeded with the moſt cautious ſteps, and 
that he was well aware of the inconveniences 
and dangers which attended it; but that theſe 


portance of the advantages, which England 
and Holland would probably derive from it: 


that in no ſtage of the bufineſs was he ever 


furpriſed or over reached by the craftineſs of 


Lewis ; a reproach, which ſome of his friends, tions, vol. I. p. 333» 


ignorant of the vouchers lately publiſhed with 


1. 19. p. 361. L 


propofal of it came from Lewis. Hardwicke's . 
Collections, vol. N. p. 333-4-5- 342+ 


r 
admitted. 3 p. 341. 
16, &c. To ſum up all, in 
the conciſe and judicious remark of lord Hard- 
wicke, who has favoured the world with the 
ge af Hee. fevers: * Though the 

«« partition treaty ended unfortunately, and 

<< difpleaſed all parties, the difinterefted and 
. upright intentions. of king. Williams in pro- 
„ moting it, are ſaſkcemly apparent from 


. <<. theſe papers. Strong ſenſe, and an exten- 


| itt * five view of the intereſts of Europe, par- 
were outweighed by a conviction of the im- 


« ticularly thoſe of the countries he governed, 


are no leſs diſcernible, and will do honour 


. * to. the memory of 2 prince, who, with all 
his defects, deſerves the veneration of every 


„good Engliſhman.” Hardwicke's Collee- 


upon 
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upon the ſubject of them. It is, however, material to ie chat, 
as the treaty was ſigned in the name of William, before he received 
lord Somers's anſwer, this meafure could not be aſcribed to the in- 
fluence of that nobleman, nor to thoſe with whom he conſulted 
upon his having received the king's letter. 


the electoral prince of Bavaria, yet every motive, which induced the 
contracting powers to agree to it, till ſubſiſted, and derived addi- 
tional force from the political ſituation of France and England. The gg. 
vigilance and importunity of the queen of Spain, in ſupport of the 
claim of her brother the emperor, operated, with viſible ſucceſs, 
upon the temper and counſels of her huſband. While the Germans 
were admitted into Catalonia, that they might have the advantage 
of being upon the ſpot when the throne of Spain ſhould become 


vacant, the French ambaſſador was hardly permitted to converſe 


with the miniſters upon buſineſs; and was coldly received by the 
nobility and attendants of the court. The ſtrong diſguſt, entertained 
againſt Lewis, was aggravated by the news of the partition treaty, 
which was a mortification to the feeling, and an inſult to the autho- 
rity, of the Spaniſh monarch. In ſuch circumſtances, it would have 
been in vain to have entered into competition with the emperor, for 
the favour of that court, or the future ſucceſſion to that kingdom 
At the fame period, the diſcontents of the Engliſh nation, the un- 


Though this treaty proved abortive, by the premature death of voy 1 oo 


7 The treaty was ſigned on the 19th of 
200 1698. Lord Somers's letter was dated 
on the 28th of Auguſt. The ſubject of the 
treaty was communicated by lard Somers to 
the duke of Shrewſbury, lord Orford, Mr. 
Montague, and Mr. Vernon; ſo that lord 
Somers's letter, in anſwer to king William's, 
may by paſo. e eee e 
ſentiments. . 

The princicet articles of the fr&; parthinn 
treaty were, that the kingdom of Naples and 


Sicily, with all the places depending upon the 


Spaniſh monarchy ſituated on the coaſt of Tuſ- 
cany, or the adjacent iſles; and likewiſe all 
places on the French ſide of the Pyrenees, or 


the other mountains of Navarre, Olava, Biſ- 
. cay, on the other fide of the province of 
; Guipuſcoa, ſhould be given to the dauphin, 
in conſideration of his right. That the crown 
of Spain, and all the other provinces belong - 
EN ot eee 


of Bavaria. 
i rang vol. i. 1698, 


popularity 
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1698. 


death of the 
electoral 


3838 Ba- 
8thFeb. 1699. 
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1 PN Ade of ghe kings and. the anl. ſpyit_0 b 
u r e increaſing. N anly .the .armp, Bur the payal, lui 
1 _ mens 3 Ka A The igternal 3 enge of, the, crown, .apd the 
e autbority of William, wy Smaſhed by ghetfreadam, of 
= 5 Shed his I dof an e RN thc 
39 cd; e E COMMONS 3 ; . e, 88 the courle. o tes 
21 2 2 BY Ing of Lewis began t Tae ae ge — 255 
t, Te ed; and ſome did. not  (eruple 1 to declare it as their igen, that 
u F 680 1751 1, Le? matter of e to Epgl: land, whether a Freach, or 
4 2 prince ſhould fil the throne * Spain * — Whatever might 
. caſe with regard. to England, Jet, certainly, With. Holland 
'the alternative - was widely different; and her intereſt, as might 
be expected, firongly influgnced, the xeſolutions, and meaſures gf 
88 William. A ſecond partition treaty was, therefore ſet on foot, ſoon 
| after the death of the eleftoral prince of Bavaria; and though re- 
N tarded by the irreſolute, dilatory cgoduct af the emperor, who re- 
ſiſted every invitation to haye any part in it. Was at laſt Reue by 
Lewis, William, and the States "HE 
The French. king, we may believe from the ER 2 
mentioned, yas no leſs | ſincere i in this ſecond treaty, than he had been 
in the firſt. It was impoſſible. to render eſfectual the ſucceſſion of 
the dauphin, or any oſ his family, in oppolition to the will of Philip 
| | the fourth, enforced by England, Holland, and the Empire. So 


” 7 I H nnn 


anxious was Lewis to l this , that he 8 great 

A cr z t bene r | % 94 cr νον 

” Nidal, ee £5 26 (i412 ane Charles/was'to' be heir 05 ths kingdom 
4 — was-gned at London onthe | of Spain and all the provinces belonging to it, 
-2iſt. of February, and at the Hague 25th out of, and in Europe, with the exceptions 
March, 2700. By it the kingdom of Naples above mentioned. Three months were al- 
and Sicily was given to the dauphin, and alſo lowed for the Emperor to accede to this treaty. 
the ifands upon the Italian coaſt' belonging to The carneſt deſire of Lewis for obtaining Lor- 
Spain, the city and marquiſate of Final, and rain, "kind 40 ELSE been hs Gd oF Mi; Con. 
the province of Guipuſcoa- The duchics"6f Aung to raiſe a ſon of the emperor to the 
Lorrain and Barr were alſo to be adjoined"to "throne! of l ' Hardwicke's Col. vol. i. 
che kingdom of France, for which the duke P. 366. 
of Lorrain was to receive Milan. The arch. © 


virts! 6 | N impatience 
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impatience upon William's detaying' bis fignature; and, ed of © WAP. 
forming any ſcheme to over-Teach him, was uneafy jet he Mould Gon 
recede from the terms already agreed to. It is true, at the fame' * 
time, that the former, familiariſed to double dealing, Mough' he 
ſolieited this treaty with the purpoſe of adhering to it, wiſhed to 
make it the inſtrument of a ſeparation between” England and Ger- 
many; but this crafty deſign did not eſcape the alert penetration of 
Williatn, who guarded againſt it with the wiſeſt ptecautton “ After 
this treaty was ſigned, a combination of circumſtances reconciled the 
inclinations of the court and the people of Spaiſi to the ſueceſſion of 

a ſon of France, and awakened the ambition of Lewis ; while, at 
a ſame time, they undoubtedly tended to'extenuate, if not to re- 
move, the charge of his injuſtice ad treachery in "departing from 
the treaty. 


The news of the ſecond partition welt excited a general indig- General in- 


nation among the Spaniards. The king © was enraged at the con- * — N 
tempt and indiguity thrown upôn him, by the interference of thoſe beating of be 


partition 


princes, who had preſumed to divide and parcel his dominions, ag * treaty. 
appeared moſt: convenient for themſelves, without his advice or par- 

ucipation. Every ſubject of Spain felt tlie ſhame” of conſcious de- 

gradation, in the approaching 'maiming and breaking of that empire, 

of which he was a member. Under this impreſſion, the claim, 

founded upon lineal deſcent, became more ſtriking and forcible, while 

| wills a and renuriciations appeared violent infractions of the rights of 


. cc her . 
n. that ſhe will be at liberty | to 


1 The caution and of William 
appear from the "following e in his 
letters to. NS: : — 

«© The teſt ſhi t a 
& in this bußneß, is, the lire 
% made on engagements with France; and 
power will be thereby ſo much the more 


« pay, juſt, as much regard to the treaties as 


« may ſuit her convenience, of which we 
« have had but too much experience.” 


«© 
— * 


to me 
e reliance to be 


April 1, 1698. 
1 
« I am entirely of your opinion, that this 


Hardwicke's Col. vol. ii. 


intended anſwer of France is only, by mak - 
the negociation public, to preſs us ſo . 


cc ing 


« much the more to a concluſion, without te 


« emperor's N and that France's 


ing to my judgment, 
is to ſeparate us by that means from that 


00 preſent object, acco 


« party.“ Sept. 125 1699. Ibid. p. 378. 


nature, 


5365 THE HISTORY OF 
C H A F. nature, and the rules of focceſſion adopted by every civilized fate. 
be preſervation of the balance of power, the only apology for the 
* officious ĩnterpoſaĩon of foreign ſtates, was 2 principle too refined 
for popular apprehenſiom; and the conſequences of it but little in- 

tereſling to thoſe, who, however much the ſecurity of other govern- 

ments might be advanced by the treaty, were themſelves to fink in 

the ſcale of empire. Superiority of ſtrength concurred, with the 
claim of right, to make the fubjefts of Spain wiſh for the alliance of 

The ſenti- France; and in proportion as that power had been formidable when 


ments and 


wiſhes of that directed againſt them, it appeared 2 more deſirable fource of pro- 


a teion, and the more capeble of averting the difgrace and ruio, with 
2 which they were threatened. The guilt of Lewis, in being acceſſary 
to this treaty, was alleviated by the moderation he diſcovered, in 
controlling thoſe ample claims which he was entitled to prefer, under 
the right of lineal inheritance, and by the rules of common juſtice. 
From ſuch views, and the feelings which they excited, the reſent- 
ment of Spain was gradually withdrawn from France, and transferred 
entirely to England and Holland 
In the mean while, the count Harrach, the ambaſſador of the 
emperor at Madrid, talked of the partition treaty in a manner that 
was not leſs offenſive to the court, than as if the emperor had been 
actually concerned in it. He complained of the injury done to the 
archduke, and announced threats of revenge, as if that prince had 
been already ſeated upon the throne of Span. The queen be- 
came now more cold and reſerved to the Germans; their intereſt de- 
clined apace, and the merit, which the emperor expected to derive 
from keeping aloof from the treaty, was cffaced by his confident and 
indelicate anticipation of the crown, and the haughty demeanour of 
his ambaſſador. - The overbearing manners of the Germans in Ca- 
talonia became every day more diſguſting to the people; and, at 
P.. 
— * Ibid, 


| whoſe 


* 
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| whoſe infolence and oppreſſion, it was to be feared, would-grow in- © H A r. 


tolerable, ſhould. one of their princes be exalted to the throne. 
The council, the nobility, the church, and the lawyers, at length all 
united in recommending a preference to the claim of France, as 
moſt conſonant to natural juſtice, and moft likely to preſerve the 
unity, the dignity, and the peace, of the Spaniſh empire. The 
diſtreſs of the king, arifing from bodily infirmity and diſcaſe, was 
daily increaſed by the emotions of fear, anger, reſentment, and the 
fluctuating reſolutions of a weak and difturbed mind. It ſeemed 
impoſlible, by any deſtination of his dominions, to gratify all the 
different reſeatments which the treaty excited; and to unite the 
inclinations of his people, the defire of his queen, and the future 
glory . of his dominions. He conſulted theologians, civilians, the 
neareſt relations of the royal family; but ſtill remained wavering 
and undetermined. A predominant ſuperſtition, augmented by the 
near and awful proſpect of death, diſpoſed him to indulg= the hope 
of obtaining mental repoſe, perhaps, of providing ſome ftock of 
merit, by ſurrendering his will to the dictates of the higheſt facred 
authority. He conſulted pope Innocent the Twelfth, who prudently 
gave his ſanction to that deſtination of the territories of Spain, which 
enſured approbation and ſucceſs, from the ſupport of all claſſes of 
men in that kingdom, and which was moſt likely to enlarge his ec- 
cleſiaſtical domination **, Charles the Second of Spain made a will, 


on the ſecond of Oftober one thouſand ſeven hundred, bequeathing 


his whole dominions to the duke of Anjou, ſecond fon of the Dau- 
phin, and died on the firſt of November following. ' 

The king of France, with 2 prodiſh indifference, afſefted to bef- 
tate about accepting the will, and at laſt proſeſſed to refer himſelf to 
the uninfluenced advice of his council. Independent of ſuch autho- 


1700. 


rity, there were not wanting ſpecious arguments for accepting it, Datos 
ond * as certainly rendered the conduct of. Lewis, in this affair, e wil. 


4 Tercy, vol. i. 1699, $700. 
3 4 more 


| eg more exguſable, than if the fe alteciotive lagi book his wihetente 
— to the partition: treaty. But this was not the caſe. The profeſſed 
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object of the treaty was to maintain the balance of power among 
the weſtern kingdoms of Europe; and to eſtabliſh their preſent 
peace and future independence. By a clauſe in the king of Spain's 
ill, the treaty of partition was rendered inadequate to this end, 
unleſs. it had obtained the concurrence of che emperor. For it was 
expreſely provided, that, if the king of France declined to take ad- 
vantage of the will in behalf of bis grandſon, the dominions of 
Spain, undivided, ſhould deſcend to the archduke Charles, the fe- 
cond fon of Leopold. As he had not acceded to the treaty, there 
| was no bar to, bis claiming the benefit of the will to his-family ; and 
ſuch a claim was incompatible with the plan and articles of the 
treaty. - The balance of power, it was obſerved, would be. overſet 
by ſuch an addition of territory to the houſe of Auſtria; whereas 
it was afferted; that it would not be moved by the ſucceſſion of the 
duke of Anjou, whole family, in the courſe of a few years, natu- 
ralized in Spain, would grow as indifferent to the peculiar intereſts 
of France, as if not a drop of the blood of Bourbon had flowed in 
their veins. | The: queſtion now aſſumed a different form; it was 
not, whether the will of the king of Spain, or the partition treaty, 
ſhould take place? But it was, whether the archduke Charles, or the 
duke of Anjou, ſhould ſueceed to the crown and the entire empire of 
Spain? None of the princes of Europe, except the king of Portugal 
and the duke of Lorrain, had acceded to the treaty; and therefore 
were not bound to enforce the obſervance of it, if the parties more 
immediately concerned ſhould diſagree. Conſidering the irrecon- 
__ cilable potics of the princes, nearly ot remotely intereſted in the 
Spaniſh / ſucceſſion, war feemed- to be unavoidable; and the only 
alternative, left to the choice of France, was, whether ſhe would 


a adhere to the, will, aſſiſted by the whole force of Spain, in caſe it 


ſhould be controverted or oppoſed. by ather powers; or, whether 
| N bas 5s | | ſhe 


0 — 
„ * 
* 
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ſhe would fight apainſt the emperor and Spain unites for, cons © LES P. 


paratively, a ſmall portion of territory. Thus, when the merits of w—— 
the cauſe were impartially diſcuſſed, it appeared, that there was will g 
againſt will; but the natural and incxtinguiſhable claim of hereditary 
right was entirely on the fide of France. Lewis even boaſted of his 
moderation in renouncing the treaty, by which his 6wn dominions 
would have been extended, rather than to occaſion a war, 7 
would involve all Europe in horror and deſolation 
- Such was the ſubſtance of the arguments and 4xpoltulations con- 
tained 'in the memorials, tranſmitted by Lewis and his grandſon to 
the ſeveral courts of Europe. The emperor declared both againſt 
the treaty and the will: the States General remonſtrated againſt the 
- meaſures taken by France, for carrying the will into execution; and 
_ declined, at firſt, to acknowledge the duke of Anjou as king of Spain, 
urider the pretext of conſulting the ſeveral provinces and cities united 
with them. To the king of England alone, no immediate notifica- 
tion was made of the acceſſion of the duke of Anjou to the throne 
of Spain, as if it had been intended to detach the States from his 
counſels, and to remove the opportunity of his interference, which 
they knew would prove adverſe to their wiſhes '*, 


In the mean time, the preparations and beans of the court of | He hoo 
France, for eſtabliſhing the' duke of Anjou on the throne of Spain, for eſtabliſh- 
were carried on with expedition and vigour, and became every day — pn 
more formidable to their neighbours. The new king left France Span. ad 
with a ſplendid retinue, and entered into his dominions on the fourth 
of December one thouſand-ſeven hundred. The troops of France were 
introduced into the Spaniſh garriſons in the Netherlands and Italy; 


and her fleets were ſent to Cadiz and the Weſt Indies. Lewis entered 


* 


| 
Memorial for his Chriſtian Majeſty, 4th the defire of the new-king of Spain, who, in 
Dec. 1700. emen Collection, vol. viii. the zeal of his friendſhip for James, had pro- 
Þ 275. miſed that he never would acknowledge any 
Some hiQorians impure this omiſſion. to -other king . * 1701. 


3 2 2 into 
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— 


1700-1. 


The fifth par- 8 


liament 
meets. 


The whigs 
and the tories 
reciprocally 
upbraid each 
other with 


corruption. 


Netherlands 
with an immediate invaſion by the united forces of two potent king 
doms, the States were compelled to adopt the reſolution of Oe 
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into treaties with the king of Portugal, the duke of . duke 
of Mantua, and ſeveral of the princes in Germam yx He chaſtiſed 
the Dutch for their indetermined conduct, by making priſoners of 
all their __ which were ſtationed in the garriſons. of the Spaniſn 
 Unprepared for. war, while 'they wete threatened 


a letter to Lewis, acknowledging; his grandſon king of Spain. 
Such was the ſtate of Europe at opening the fifth — of 
William, on the tenth day of February one thouſaud ſeven, hundred 
and one. I have entered more minutely into the circumſtances of 
the partition treaty, not only on account of its connexion with the 
interior policy of England at that period, but on account of its giving 
riſe to a war, the moſt extenſive and intereſting; and produeing po- 
litical affociations, which ſtill continue materially to affect the con- 
dition of our own country, and of foreign ſtates. 

The firſt proceedings of parliament afforded matter of reciprocal 
invective and *crimination. The whigs were accufed of new in- 
vetſtions of bribery, and the groſſeſt acts of corruption; while they 


complaĩned, in their turn, that a partial majority overlooked evidence, 


which would have fixed the guilt, maliciouſly imputed to them, upon 


their adverſaries; and, in order to expreſs their deriſion of the af- 


. fected * of the n it was remarked, that ſir Edward Sey- 


debt which the crown owed them. 


** . vol. i i. 1700. | 

The States, after the peace of Ryfwick, 
were permitted to keep poſſeſſion of ſome of 
the Spaniſh towns in Flanders, for a conſiderable 
The king 
of France offered to the council of Spain to 


pay the money, that they might be freed from 


the Dutch troops. 

2 Cole, Burnet, 1701. | 
20 The commons made choice of Mr. Harley 

to be their ſpeaker, which was conſidered an 

evidence of his being entirely devoted to the in- 

tercſts of the tories. He was deſcended from 


a family which had been eminent among the 
preſbyterians, was educated in that Teligion, 


and originally connected with the whigs, who 
imputed his deſertion to ambition, becauſe he 
thought he was not enough conſidered 25 them. 
Tindal, vol. iv. p. 181. 

Mr. Harley acknowledges himſelf to have 


been originally a whig, and to have gone over 


to the tories, becauſe the whigs had deſerted 
the principles which they profeſſed, and the 
tories had aſſumed them. Faults on both Sides. 


Somers) Collections, vole xv. p. 291. 
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mour, who! had himſelf ſuperintended eotruptioa underadiſſerent 
princes, and in ſucceeding 1 parliaments) was now. the, moſt active 


inſtrument in . itz and received. tbe tanke p therhouſe or 


his ſexyices .* "8.07 i 1g Milz offs 1 10 1818 1699 31.1 8 


Some of thy: Whigs hiſtorians 100 + ee chat a n = was 
formed by the tories to open the buſineſo, in the houſe of commons, 


with an addreſs to the king, praying him to ,acknbwlttge the duke 


of Anjou as rightful king of Spain. Diſtruſtful, -however; of the 
information of party, we oughi tio found our opinions upon fact 
which cannot deceive. Relying upon them, we ſhall find ſomewhat 
to commend, and enough to cenſure, in the conduct of the tories, 
during this ſeſſion of parliament, without adopting either the extra- 
vagant Panegyrics of their friends, or the unfounded ſuſpicions. ſug- 


in being placed at the helm of power, when they enjoyed the 
opportunity of proſecuting meaſures,, which eſſentially contributed 
to the proſperity of their country, at that period, and in future 
ages; and which, perhaps, they could not have neglected, without 
loſing for ever all credit for fidelity and patriotiſm. 

The king mentioned the death of the duke of Glouceſter in his 
ſpeech to parliament, and recommended in general ſuch meaſures: as 
would be moſt conducive to the intereſt and ſafety of England, the 
_ Preſervation of the proteſtant religion, and the peace of Europe. 
The commons, in their addreſs to the throne, promiſed: to take ſuch 
meaſures as might beſt conduce to the objects recommended by his 
majeſty. A diviſion took place upon the article relative to the peace 
of Europe; but it was carried by a Conſiderable majority **. . 8 
William had now a difficult part to act. He was fecretly pro- 

voked at the violation of the partition treaty : he dreaded, more 
than ever, the enlargement of the power of France by the acceſſion 
of the Spaniſh monarchy z, and he was perſuaded, that the only 
23 Ralph, vol. ii. p- 926. "WP Burnet, Tindal. wage Journ. are ey 14th Feb. 
method 


geſted by their antagoniſts. Fortunate, however, they certainly were, 
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WY Derr r them impercep- 


. taining the conſent of the Engliſh parkament to a war. dat ſuck 


n dis diſtruſt of 


every pay dn men declaration uf his opinion would only have 
tended to obilttect ins purpole. He aſſected therefore, at this time, 


to his beſt friends, who began to think, that indolence, increafing with 
and captivated the admiration of Enrope*. The patriotic flame, 
though covered for a ſeaſon, ſtill burned with unabated ardour, and 
his active ſpirit, though refrained by the diftates of prudence, was 
ready to ſhow itſelf upon the firſt opportunity of uſeful exertion. 
Having often experienced uncxpetted viciſſitudes of fortune, he 
truſted that fome: happy incident might yet awaken a jealouſy of 
France; and, in the molt eſſectual manner, accompliſh thoſe objects, 
which he believed to be moſt conducive to the intereſt of Europe. 


happened at the beginning of this ſeſſion, the whole train of public 
meaſures! tended to pave: the way for a new continental alliance; 


| and by the death of James, which occurred in the courſe of a 


. = both the-alldnce' and. the wat were carried | into 
ISR? ; 03 9777 

i 1 bet iam hmm 
err. thy, as Trantar ft 6 yoo Smog, aut 
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n. © able wo play any ocher game with. theſe 
* — — — . mr Extras from Wilkam's Letter to 
-” * Hemfius Hardwacke”s ColleQtions, vol. i. 
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« opinion, I hould have ſent to all courts, wo. = Tindal, vali. note, p. 320. . 
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| lll, by the eee, a molt nanimons defre of we Ear; 

people of | Eggland. 
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ebe 65 d Cre e of Wikio, The Time ay — 

received che addreſs of the commons, he communieated,” to both pron nn 

houſes of parliament, an intercepted letter from the carl of Melfort 

to his brother, the duke ef Perth, which Eifcovered danger more 

imminent and alarming to England,” dn what was apprehended 

merely from the late increaſe of the French power. The carl of 

Melfort deſcribes the preparations' for war carrying forward in 

France, the -ftrength of her fleet, and other circumſtances, which 

rendered the preſent juncture moſt favourable for the reftoration of 

James. But, what above all made an impreffion agreeably to the 

views of William, he mentions how- muck their hopes of fucceſs 

were cheriſhed) by the defeneclefs ſtate of England, and the delays 

rr r 
dition to act, if the had the inchination to do t. 


The ſubject of this letter ſpread an immediate alarm among the r of ic 


people, excited a vigilant jealouſy of the proceedings of parliament, Sager — 72. 


and conſtrained the minificts to tra We ours of their meakires * ores 


towards war and foreign politics Every delay in bufinek, every 
debate, which appeared extraneous or prolix, was conſidered as a 
| progreffive fulfilment of the hopes expreſſed by Melforr, and a com- | 
pliance with that plan, which was carried on by a malignant faction 1 
at home, in concert with the natural enemies of their country. Theſe 


apprehenſions were the more confirmed by the rumour of a French 
plot; printed accounts of which were now hawked about in the 
ſtreets of all the moſt conſiderable towns in England“. | 
The French miniſter, 4a Tawny, complatnnd > lend. Meneherfter 
| of theſe proceedings, as tending to engender animoſity berween the 
two kingdoms. This complaint produced an inveſtigation of evi- 


| a5 Journ/ Otter, a | — of the Thwes. 


dence, 
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effectually conduce to the mutual ſafety of England and Holland, 


2d March. 


23. Arn MTT OET1104 
dence, and terminated, in confieming-the: authenticity of Melfort's 


letter; nor could the alarm which it excited be allayed hy the French 
e 


im inte baniſhment- Sinti 10 obo 45 „ of 


2 Dae 
tranſmitted by the. States to king William... Ther now refobved to 
addreſs his mazeſty, that he would be pleaſed to enter into fuch 
negociations, in concert with the States and other powers, as might 


and the preſervation of the peace of Europe”. The expreſſions in 
the. addreſs of the lords was. ſtill more favourable to bis wiſhes; for 
they deſired him to enter into alliances. with all the princes and 
States, who. were willing to unite for the preſervation of the balance 
of Europe In conſequence. of theſe addreſſes, propoſals were 
tranſmitted, . by the. Engliſh and Dutch miniſters, to the court of 
France, and rejeQted on account of the extent of the demands con- 
tained. in them. 


FVV 


; accowpliſhing, a, meaſure more deciſively and permanently conducive 


to the proſperity c of Britain, than the alliances into which ſhe was 
about, to enter. The death of the duke of Gloucefter impreſſed a 
general conviction of the neceſſity of extending the ſucceſſion of 
the crown in the proteſtant line; and a ſuſpicion of the tories being 
averſe to that meaſure. increaſed the public anxiety upon their being 


raiſed to the adminiſtration. ; While they were conſtrained to gratify 


the earneſt expeQation of the people by bringing in a bill for entail- 


| „Len of Minchelicr and Vernon. **" while & thonld be pernined ts the king of 


Journ. Commons, 20th F. Great Britain, and the States General, to 
39 Journ, Lords, 33th February. 5 E de 
„ His chriſtian + majeſty was required to whenever they ſhould be Enfully 
withdraw all his troops within a ſhort limited | This. rexuifainn was: complained, of by the 
time from the Spaniſh Netherlands, and not to French court 2s unreaſonable and partial. 
be allowed afieryards to ſend any thither ; Tindal, wol. iv. 233. 216., 
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iog che crown upon the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, it was re- G. A f. 


marked by their antagoniſts, that the reſttictions and conditions. 


which they propoſed, were calculated to fruſtrate its ſucceſs *. As 


the ſettlement of the crown preſented the moſt favourable opportu- 
nity for introducing new limitations upon the prerogative, by their 
merit and tendency, the intentions and ſpirit of thoſe who moved 
them muſt be tried. Some of them, undoubtedly, implied a cenſure 
upon the conduct of the king; the propriety of others has been 
aſcertained, by the adoption of them at a later period, with the 
conſent of every party. There can be little doubt, but ſuch of 
the tories, as adhered. to the intereſts. of the 'princeſs Anne, gave 


720 their cordial ſupport to the extenſion of the act of ſettlement. Her 


immediate ſucceſſion, on the demiſe of the king, was rendered more 

ſecure by the ſettlement of the crown upon. a proteſtant of foreign 

extraction, chan if it had been left open to a rival; who, if entitled, 

er even likely to ſucceed on the event of her death, might have 

urged the claim of being preferred to immediate poſſeſſion upon the 
principles of expediency and juſtice *, 


In 


3* Burnet. Theſe reſtriftions were, 1. That 
whoever ſhall hereafter come to the poſſe ſſion 
munion with the church of England. 2. That 
if the crown ſhould deſcend to a perſon who was 
not a native of the kingdom, the nation ſhould 


not be obliged to engage in war for the de- 


fence of his foreign-dominions, without conſent 
of parliament. 3- That he ſhould not go out 
of the dominions of England, Scotland, or 
Ireland, without conſent of parliament. 4. 
That all matters relating to the government 
of the kingdom, cognizable in the privy 
council, ſhould be tranſacted there, and all 
reſolutions taken thereupon ſhould be figned 
by ſach of the privy council as adviſed and 
conſented to the ſame. 5. That no perſon 


| born out of the kingdom ſhould be of the 


privy council, or a member of parliament, or 
enjoy any office, or have any grants of lands 


4 A 


from the crown to himſelf, or others in truſt 
for him. 6. That no perſon, who enjoyed 
office or penſion from the crown, ſhould be 
capable of ſerving as a member of the houſe 
of commons. 7. That the judges-ſhould bold 
their places during good behaviour, but might 
be removed by an addrefs from both houſes of 


parliament. $. That no pardon under the 


great ſeal be pleadable to an impeachment of 
the commons. Journ. Commons, r2th March. 

33 The addreſs of William, in availing 
himſelf of the intereſt of the-princeſs Anne to 
bring about the ſucceſſion to the crown in the 
proteſtant line, is thus deſcribed by a con- 
temporary author: That he might prevail 
«« with the princeſs Anne to agree to it, he 
* was not diſpleaſed to hear a rumour ſpread 
« as if he was about to make a ceſſion of the 
* crown to another. He would alſo hold diſ- 
« courle in public concerning James and his 
Cc ſon, 
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| 9 P. Ia the meaſures now recited, the houſe of commons aQed i in con- 
Arena Their eantion, in not 
Obſervations. ruſhing precipitately into a. continental war, and the bill of ſuc- 
ceſſion, with a few of the reſtrictions annexed to it, certainly de- 
ſerved the-gratitude of the nation. They diſcovered uncommon 
diligence and accuracy in their inquiries concerning the ſtate of the 
revenue and public accounts, in ſupporting the credit of the exche- 
quer, and in having recourſe to every fair plan of œconomy for 
relieving the burdens of the nation. But their conduct and pro- 
ceedings, with reſpe& to the partition treaty, were- marked with 
partiality, animoſity, and perſonal pique, which brought diſgrace 
upon themſelves, and retarded the moſt important public bufineſs. 
The. partition treaty was conſidered, by the generality of the 
People, as departing from the ſpirit of former alliances, as exhibiting 
2 ſervile complaifance to the French court, and as eminently contri- 
buting to the enlargement of that power which ir had profeſſed to 
circumſcribe. The ſecrecy with which the king had conducted that 
buſineſs, though neceſſary to its ſucceſs, was likewiſe extremely 
offenſive, as it ſeemed to denote a want of confidence in his Engliſh 
ſubjects. So far, both houſes proceeded, upon ſpecious and popular 
grounds, to expreſs their diſapprobation of it, and fuch was the 
ſubſtance of the arguments contained in their n to the 
throne. 
Though the partition treaty was, bY its commencement to its 
concluſion, a meaſure of the king's own contrivance and direction, 


yet, from a prudent accommodation. to circumſtances, he avoided 


« ſon, and inquire of thoſe who came from 
« abroad concerning the parts and perſon of 
2 0 8 NOI he was not 2 
f princeſs Anne hear- 
« ing of things, and O hes leſt king 
„ Wilkam ſhould refign the kingdom, and 
« reſtore it to king James and his ſon, eaſily 
«« agreed wich him about the ſubſtitution of 


« heirs; bot this Awemest was an to be 
'« kept ſecret, till the opinions of the members 
<< of parliament could be known.” Cunning- 
ham, vol. 1. p. 185. 

Journ. Commons, nn March, 

m. 

*35 ſourn. Lords, 20th ; Journ. Commons, 

24th March. 


any 
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any interpoſition to avert the cenſure with which it was threatened, 
It is probable, that he was not diſpleaſed, ſecretly, with that inconſiſt- 
ency into which the tories were running, by forming the moſt vios 
lent purpoſes of reſentment againſt his former miniſters, while, at 
the ſame time, they were averſe to his darling meaſure of entering 
into a war with France. The crimination of the treaty was, by 
implication, an acknowledgment of the neceſſity of the war. Every 
argument, calculated to impeach the one, was, in effect, an argu- 
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ment for approving of the other; and there is no doubt, that the 


meaſures of the commons, though purſued to extremes which the 
king did not foreſee, contributed to render a foreign war unavoid- 


able; even in the opinion of that N from which he dreaded an 


eee * 
— . eee eee 


curred in expreſſing their diſſatisfaction with the partition treaty, yet 
their different motives for doing this ſoon appeared by their ſubſe- 
quent meaſures. The lords evidently had no farther deſign, than to 
teſtify their diſapprobation of a meaſure apparently ambiguous, or 
impolitic, in the apprehenſion of thoſe, who were but partially in- 
formed 'with reſpect to the grounds upon which it had proceeded, 


Violence 


and to render ſuch a diſapprobation the baſis of more vigorous mea- 


ſures. The commons wanted to make their reſolutions the inſtru- 
ment of gratifying the pride and reſentment of a party, of haraſſ- 
ing the king, and diſgracing the leaders of a whig adminiſtration. 
The oppoſition of the former was confined to the treaty, that of the 
latter was levelled againſt the perſons who made it. Hence, in the 
courſe of the debates in the houſe of commons, the treaty was not 
only condemned, but the perſons who were acceſlary to it were in- 
veighed againſt in the moſt opprobrious language; and it was finally 
reſolved, that they ſhould be impeached of high crimes and miſ- 
demeanors. The moſt glaring partiality and i impatient reſentment, 
upon the very commencement 'of this buſineſs, conveyed an unfa- 

4 A 2 | vourable 
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r. yourable impreſſion of the party by which it was agitated. In the 
— Eft of the impeached, the names of ſome were omitted who were 
known" $0 have been acccffary to the treaty, as much as any of 

thoſe whoſe names were inſerted; but they had expiated their guilt 

by joining the party of the accuſers *. Not ſatisfied with a fair 

idue of their triak, the commons graſped at the anticipation of 
r eee 
land, lord Somers, Halifax, and Orford, from his preſence and 
The Jools councils for ever ”. The lords felt the honour and dignity of their 
the commons. order infringed by ſuch a precipitate and violent attack upon ſome 
of their members; they preſented an addreſs to the king, praying 
him not to paſs any cenſure againſt them, till they were tried upon 
the impeachments depending in the lower houſe *. The ſubſequent 
animoſitics already Lindled- between the two houſes. - Lord He- 
verſham, in a' conference, had reflected upon the partiality of tbe 
commons, becauſe they had impeached ſome, and not others, who had 
been guilty of the fame crimes. The commons voted, that he ſhould 
be charged for reproackes reſlecting upon their honour and juſtice; and 
that the lords ſhould be defired to proceed againft him, and to inflict 
ſuch puniſhment as his high offence deſerved ”. They even ſeemed 
to eneroach upon the judicial rights of the peers, by attempting to 
preſcribe the 1ime, the order, and other important regulations, re- 
laive to the trials of the impeached minifters. || Meſſages paſſed 
. m WACRey 


— the exc of Portland, viſng the treaty 1698; and yet Samy 
by negotiating and concluding the treaty of Vernon, and fir Joſeph Williamſon, who were 
partition, was guiley of 2 kagk crane and v it, flood unimpeached. Anſwer of 
demeancs, ard lodged an nnpeachment againft Lord Heverſham. Somers“ Col. vol. viũ. 
him in the houſe of peers; and yer the exrf of p. 384. | 

. ſecretary of Kate and privy counſellor, 2 Conjpionss 15th April. 
who Ggned the fd treaty, frood 35 Journ. Lords, 16th April. | 
and conmmard 2t the head of affairs. | 35 om” NPY * röth, . 
The lud Somefs, Orford, and Montague, June. 
now Jud Her, 6 
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of impeachment, frxed a day for the trial 15 
2 A repreſenting, that, from the nature 
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Z wulence of cenſure pointed 
genial with thoſe of the king. The virulence ſure poin 
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king's grams were ſquandered away upon 


Journ. Londa buffoons and harlots, and called the partition 
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Parliament 
prorogued. 


24th June. 


William ac- 


krowledges 
the king of 
Spain, 

13th April. 


- advice of the privy council, an anſwer was returned acknowledging 


„ UF: WISTORT OP 11106 
juſtices of peace, grand jury, and freebolders, of the county of Kent. 
—— Fe ,OmMmDORy enraged, voted the Petition ſcandalous and ſeditious, 


and reſolvetl that the gentlemen. who promoted. it ſhould be taken 
into euſtody. The indignation of the people became more fierce. 


A memorlal, Signed Legion; which. was Jeft-in. the chaix of the 
ſpeaker, charged the lower houſe with liberal and unwarrantable 
practices, and branded the whole party of che tories with the moſt 
dangerous principles and deſigna. The embroiled Bate of the com- 


mons with the people, as well as their diſagreement with the houſe 
of lords, ahſtructed all ata NT ef 
„ ee Na 9520 A* 


» During the continuance 7 he Kies William teceived a letter 
folk the ves ing of Spain, intimating his acceſſion ; and, by the 


- . - hi$tithe.'; This tranſaftion appeared not à little myſterious, at a time 


* 
* - 2 T:4u0 


whetvWilliam was forming mcaſures hoſtile to the intereſts of Philip, 


vnd the commons were beginning to make- conceſſions favourable 


un act of political addreſs on the part of the king; that, by yacld- 
itil this point to His council, he might procure” a grateful return, 
and bring them, by gentle means; to enter into thoſe alliances which 


to their accompliſiment and ſucceſs. Some have conſidered this: as 


he was projeſting, with a deſigu do abridge the power of the houſe 


of Bourbon. Setting aſide theſe views, we are at no loſs to per- 
celve ſtrong reaſona, ariſing ſtom the fituation! of foreign affairs, 
for yielding ia temporary ſanction to a breach of the partition treaty. 


In order to maintain the acquiſition of the Spaniſh empire to his 


grandſon, it appeared to Lewis an object of the firſt importance to 


{ FL (58 


divide the States from England. Wich this view the intimation of 


his grandſon's acceſſion was made to the former, and withheld from 
the latter; be attempted to negotiate with the one, as detached 
from the counſels and intereſt of the other; and be inſtructed his 


«+ Journ. Commons” 8 n ve May. Hiſtory of the Ken Poriion. 
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Anbaſador to refuſe the admittance of che Engliſh into their con- C nA PF. 
ferences with the agents of Holland. The States found themſelves CE 
under the neceſſity of acknowledging the title of Philip, in order tis 
recover their troops detained by Lewis in the Spaniſh Netherlands. 
Advantage was taker” of this meaſure by Lewis, to treat with the 
States as ſeparated from England, and as precluded from entering 
into any meaſures witty her, inconſiſtent with thoſe engagements 
which were implied in their acknowledgtnent of his grandſon. To 
obviate this objection; to place England and Holland preciſely in 
the ſame political poſture; with reſpect to Spain; and to maintain 
unity of ſentiment and intereſt between them, furniſhed the moſt 
forcible arguments for William's acknowledging the title of Philip “. 

The king, notwithſtanding all the affroms and reproaches he had Wente 


of the c 
. endured, in the courſe of the ſeſſion, had the ſatisfaction to ſucreed 1 


in thoſe objects, which he deemed moſt important to the nation and Rig — 
his own. honour. The negotiations he had already carried on in 
conjunction with the States were approved of; the army was aug- 

mented; liberal ſupplies granted; the faith and honeur of both 

houſes pledged to ſupport whatever alliances he ſhould think proper 

to enter into, for controlling the ambition of France; for ſecuring 

the juſt claims of the houſe of Auſtria, the ſafety of the States, and 

the peace of Europe “. For the fulfilment of theſe engagements, he The nation 
derived a ſtronger aſſurance from the temper and ſentiments of the — 
people at large. Complaints of taxes, and averſion to continental 
connexions, which began to ſpread after the peace of Ryſwick, now 

gave way to a ſpirit of indignation againſt France, rouſed by the 


45 Cole, Ralph, vol. ii. p. 902. In order of Spain. That reſolution was afterwards 
to vindicate the conduct of William in this in- taken, in concert with. the emperor; becauſe 
ſtance, we need not have recourſe to that Lewis oppoſed thoſe demands, which were 
fineſſe which is tolerated in political tranſ- ſpecified by William, the -emperor, and the * 
actions. The great purpoſe of the public States, for maintaining the peace of Europe. 
meaſures, now purſued by him, was to abridge +> Journ. Commons, March, April, May, 
the power of France, not to dethrone the king paſſim. 121 | 
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ation and for military affairs once more found a free ſcope for action; 


HE BIS TOR 4 o Ton 


late acceſſion of her power and her ſuppoſed. treachery din ihe breach 
of the partition treaty. Wearied: with, che tedious progreſs and un- 
certain iſſue of negociations and the nation became eager 
for the commencement of holilities, and eltimated the merits of the 
prince, and his miniſters, by the tendency e they 
purſued to forward that ohjec g. 

be king was now relieved from that dba 2 . had. 
hitherto impoſed upon him. His pre-eminent talents for negoci- 


. 
28 Wy 


and were exerciſed with vigour and affiduity, ſeldom exemplified in 
one depreſſed with bodily infirmities, and the proſpect of approach- 
ing diſſolution. He went to Holland; be reviewed the troops; he 


gave all neceſſary directions for the recruiting of the army, the rein- 
. forcing of the garriſons, and for the repair and defence of the fort- 


fications; he dictated the memorials preſented by the ambaſſadors of 
England and the States to the court of France; and he negotiated 


Vith the ſeveral princes of Europe to foment a (jealouſy of her 


power, and to ſtrengthen the combination for oppoſing it“. Under 
his auſpicious influence ſome of the neighbouring princes were pre- 
vented from yielding to the intrigues of France, and kept in a ſtate 
of neutrality ;: others were | aſſociated with England and Holland; 


and that grand alliance between the emperor, king William, and the 


7th Sept. | | States, the, baſis of the war, was brought to perfection. 


In the mean time, memorial after memorial paſſed between the 
courts of England and France, without any tendency to bring mat- 
ters to an accommodation. * As the French king formerly complained 


7 Moathly- Mercury, ee ORtber and France; and the duchy of Milan, Naples, 

1998. | Sicily, the lands and aflands upon the coaft of 
4 The moſt Lent entelee © in 7 EIA Tuſcany belonging to the Spaniſh dominions, 

were, that the allies ſhould procure ſatis faction to the emperor; that Britain and the States 

to the. emperor in the Spanith ſucceſſion; that ſhould retain whatever annie bac cas 

they: ſhould endeavour 10 recover the Spannh in the Weſt Indies. 

— Netherlands to be a W nee 4135 
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of the States für aQing in concert with England, ſo de now com- © * 
plained of their introducing the claima df the / emperor ; and, after * 
many temoriftrances to this purpoſe; :xecalled- wogfcur-D' Ayaux, .. 
his ambaſſador, fromi the Hague. The maſk was now thrown aſide 
by all parties: the Engliſ and Dutch ambaſſadors withdrew from Ty 
Paris; and monſieur Pouſſin, che agent. for the French king, was 
ordered to leave England. eee, r "IM 

- During the period of theſe tranfations the war of parties in England 
was waged with increaſing aſperity and violence. Whatever the con- 
cealed motives and intentions of any party of men, in a free country, 
may be, yet they muſt ever endeavour to, hold forth ſuch repreſent- 

atipns of them, as are conſonant to the prejudices of the people. "Both 
parties, in their own defence, exhibited to the public ſuch accounts 
of their on conduct, in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, as co-ope- 
rated to cheriſh the national ſpirit of antipathy to France, rather 
than materially to anfwer their ſeparate views of obtaining a prefer- 
ence in the conſidence and affections of the people. They recipro- 
cally appealed. to their actions as the teſt of their fincerity. The 


whigs complsined, that the tories wiſhed to protract time, to trifle, 


to compromiſe, and finally to evade war with France. The progreſs 
of the French in Flanders, and their. forwardneſs in warlike prepa- 


rations, were adduced as fatal effects and incontrovertible evidences 
of thoſe charges. The tories not only boaſted of the efficient 
meaſures they had purſued. in the laſt Tefſi6y' of parliament, the ſup- 
plies they had granted, che treaties they had authoriſed, the forces 
they had raiſed ; but they pledged. themſelves. for the vigour and 
celerity with which edna determined to urſue the reduction 
of the French power. To this emulous application for Public 
favour, 'as well as to an intervening event of great moment, it was 
owing, that hath, of: them perſevered to vie With each Es. for 0 
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| Dee er ebe ben wee Lei win xkerdeath of me , and the re- 
wt . ſolution, adopted by d ce of naa ko licknowledge his: for 25 
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enn 39h doavrt 55 227 26248 23. flu fl woties Mn; Ane {att 
0 1 et Jem note when be was 
marked, that the reader of obſervation needs his ſervants ti 


7. © row's Hiſtory, vols. book m., ch. v. ſect. vii. 
ofen had ., While he 1 0 himſelf Ae ers 


2 8 25 


— 4 Hs is at pain to impreſs him 
. Life of - wich a, bclicf of his zeal for England's entering 
des war with France] while de is privately 
= ding all that be can to:thibart It, ; e 
Pr beer 
eee 
after it had ROI EOS part i. p. 181-2-8, 
e a folemn de- Kc. 
Le of defies © When he akended the Grene of Ragler!, 
ere re. WW 
ſubjeQs, 


dv. os; 


* * 


bor. nnd ries Ke. 


a ef Nugeikd. "This ee Yao war: deny sade of are g 4 r 
prifeſions of loyatey n the: kidgy” bor iarreatel the fincerity, — Woes 
Minilited Ge'exertione, of every pany, fot eſtabliſiriig the throne in 11. LID 
the'protelline” Rane. The inte uf the wilbitacate fon of: Faines bre by heProck 
wis not Guy öbſtrücted, but the" afoftions of many in the nation gg . . 
Weitz alicusted from Mm, by his acteptance of the patronage df 4 ſcored by 

place, whoſe mme, ut this period, was 6 16G een this ble in T0. 
ambition was to Frghind. © The remaining friends of the it 
family of Stewürt were atze with"oppolite and diftracting af. 
fections: antipathy to Framce eficountered' a predilection for the lineal 
1 deſcendant of their ancient princes ; and the pride of an Eagliſman 


N 


- 


her; and yet, at that very mme, be gave the hazard of his crown. But though a man 
Lewis the aſſuranges of his friend- cannot be fincere” who does not opetidy profeſs 
hip; nay, ke was G thean as to en a . the religiaa which ke believes, 2 A 
fidy from him as the reward of his friendſhip. this and flill be deßcient in fincerity ; nay, he 

offended, becauſe Lewis did indy be fuck abigot to religion, as to ſacrifice . 


and therefore renewed a treaty with Holland. charafter, to the imereſts of his religion. 
Ibid. part i. p. 403- 15 L 1956. 
He inſtrukied lord Chrendon and fir Charles to break every moral obligation, for propa- 
Porter to declare ſolemaly, that he would gating his favourite faith. Sach was the cha- 
maintain the afts of fenlemenr 23d explatiz- raficr of James ; and they who aſcribe fince- 
tion in Ireland inviolate 3 and yet it was fer- rity to kim, after attending to the inſtances 


- Melfort's letter to Dundee, however, imported. opinion of thoſe, who think that this traffic has 
| Z ny 1 on, for which no external can com- 
8 
bern doomed: to che 


8 Df RTT rise: | 
— Perſons. ge. Sen every: Mas of p. 
be ... marble 1 the ric 
af their comitry and he independence; of Europe, amicipated the. 
185 moſt fatal confequenges to both, if a king ſhould/aſcend the throne of 
_ nay Oy influence of a rival kingdom, and under a ſenſe 
cf obligations: to ber monarch. {Rick in internal reſources. and po- 
1 France grew every day more; terrible: ta bet neigbbours 
by the artiſices and -uſurpatiogsi of ber ſovereign. He bad already 
detached, from the ſtale: of the allies, and added, to his on, all the 
wealth of the Spaniſh empire. He no graſped at the . govern- 
wett of England,the firong fence of European independence, by 
placing upon her throne a prince trained under his tutelage, and 
ſubjected to his direQion. Should he ſucceed in this defign, the 
diſpute would foon..be at an end; England en Become Me ot; 
and; Ehrope, would be fubdiiet. | 
wad futal to | Tro the ciremnſtances and-impeefiiens now derived, AR ha 
— . political ſyſtem, which, more or leſs, regulated the meaſures of every 
party, and of every adminiſtration in England, for many years ſub- 
ſequent to this period. The acknowledgment of the right of the 
pretender by Lewis, who was in the moſt extreme degree obnoxious 
5 to the Engliſh, and upon the verge of hoſtilitics againſt them, fixed 
an aſſociation of ideas, which not only alienated the aſfections of the 
tories from the ſon of James, but multiplied and corroborated the 
legal obſtructions to his reſtoration, at c period, when, if it had not 
? been for them, he would have divided the affections of the nation. 
The tendency. of adds of parliament, the language ef every party, 
me avowed attachment of individuals, all run ia favour of the Ha- 
Roverian ſucceſſion. The tories and the whigs ſtrove to excel in 
public zeal for this object: hence. ſome of the leading men among 
NN when, under the ſucceeding reign, ey Rees dy for 
5 vol. i. . 213. 
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POLITICAL TRANSACTIONS, e. —_ 


| elined to-pramote'the itclinations. of the queen. for the ſucreſfionref c r. 
her brother, found themſelves entangled and bemmed in by the re- — | 
ſolutions and ftarutes, to which they themſelves had contributed, and 
were forced to purſue their object, by meaſures ſo clandeſtine and in- "ea ; 
n 44 16 
and ruin upon their families. s IS 5 
| the hide colin e trot pion 26 Anker, ns | 
e e e and banks DE 
miniſtry for the proſecutions of ſack meaſures, as were no leſs con- 5 
formable to. the temper of bis people, than to his own private Freuen 
deſire. Conſidering, however, the advantages the French king had . 
obtained, by haying got ſo much the ſtart in his preparations for 
war ; ſuch vigour and expedition became neceflary upon the part. of 
England and the States, as could only be; expected from miniſters, 
- who entered, with the full conviction of their underſtanding and the 
ſincere attachment of their heart, into meaſures which the voice of 
the public preſcribed. | Beſides, the keenneſs, with which the tories 
carried on the impeachments, afforded every reaſon for apprehending 
that private reſentment would be preferred to public buſineſs; and 
that the ſame diſputes would be renewed under the continuance of 2 
parliament and miniſtry devoted to them. If, from theſe conſider- 
ations, the king was diſpoſed to change his miniſtry and diſſolve the 


2 parliament, he was confirmed in that reſolution by the ſtrain of ad- 


dreſſes, which were now tranſmitted from the moſt reſpectable com- 
munities in England. The ſentiments of the Kentiſh petition were 
re-echoed from every quarter: the dilatory proceedings of the com- 
mons in the laſt ſeſſion exeerated; _— 
e 6 "HR 
| | „ The carl of Carliſle was appointed firſt be hs potty The 
lord of the treaſury in the room of lord Go- earl of Mancheſter was made ſecretary of ſtate, 


dolphin. ꝶ6— O—_n in che room of fir Charles Hedges. The eat 
of. 


4 


ay. 1 n een x 0 aon 


WL” „eee returned uo Baglanlb on the- f, of November; wpoir 
_ the ele vt he diſſolved his partiament 5 and ſummoned u new ono 
179 to mcet en thethinticth of December: The perſonal indigaity of- 


| — fered to kim, by the Freuch king's having owned the Pretender, and 
een. cee Uuützer of Eütope from the accelBod of the: duhe uf Auen to 

57 eee ee the alliances he had formed, ' agrecably to the 
inſttuctions of parliament} and union at home, as more than ever 
Reer 
upon which the king addreftee Mtnſelf 10 his parliament | 
; e. Nui. Hailey was again choſen ſpeaker of the commioris, awd Me. 
Coniers of che general committee. From this diſtinQion being con- 
ferred upon tories, as well' as from angry reſolutions which were 
paſſed with teſpect to the Kentilh petition ”, it might have been in- 
ferred that the firength of that party prevailed, if meaſures had not 
ſoon- followed, which/were favourable to the current of popular ſen- 


timents, and the principles ef the whips. Repeated: addreffes, from 
boch houſes, glowed with indignation againſt France: the commons 
addbefled" bis majeſty; "that" it might be an anticle in the ſeveral 
treaties of alliance, that no peace ſhould be made with the French 


* Auge bn deer ee for a great eee eee 
ine tn: -,t1 . 034 £15517 bc 

of Pe was declared high admiral. "The mma bee. T's lord Somers, 

duke of Somerſet ſucceeded him as prefident upright and be addreſſed him- 

of the | council. Theſt changes did um take ſelf in ſuch flancring and warm profefions of 

WES x place till after the meeting of parkament,- and . friendſhip, as obtained his entire conkdence. 

| it was believed, thar ſeveral other Changes | Hardwicke's Collefiions, wi. E. p. 445. * 

were intended in favuut of the whigh, if the / $5357: 4 t 

king bad lived. The diſſolution of parlia - eee 

iuent auc the change of the miniſtry were re. more effectually the confidence of che perſons, 

commended to) the King by lord Sunderland, with whom he bad formerly fallen under ful- 

with earneſtneſs and importunity, which picion, or, in orger to make an experiment of 

ener if he had ſuſ- the ſtability and ſucceſs of 2 ne adminifira- 

| Piftked chat the king's inclinations had been, tion, before he became publicly connefied 

contrary to the opinion he ſupported. Hard- with it, he poſitively refuſed, at this time, 


e 1. I E mY ane. = 


lied, It ſame time, with aſũd 


ity, to. Zr himſelf wich the F: 1 4 urn. Commons, 76h Feb. 1704. 
oa whom 1 21 che king to devolre the 1h 
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to. kin, by-centiling and Ieclting the pretended Pier e Wales © 8,3 7. 
anne £49, een en eee een 
. eee ee lee v had made, were laid 8 
dae ene and their hearty approbation of them was ex- — 
preſſed, by reſolving that a ſupply ſhould be granted. The e 
_ chequer was authoriſed to borrow ſix hundred thouſand pounds for 
the guards and garriſons. Forty thouſand men were ordered for the 
land fervice, and feven hundred thouſand pounds voted for paying 
them *. Bals, for further ſecuring, the proteſtant ſucreſſion, for stare 
_ attainting, and abjuring the Pretender, were brought in by the com» —_ 
mon, and, with ſome amendments, obtained the conſent of the 
lords”. Such a train of meaſures could not fail of giving the higbeſt 
_ atiefaction. to the king. He now ſaw the nation brought back to 
that temper, which had produced the revolution, maine | 
religion, and the liberties of Europe. 141 
After the pegee of Byſorick, the perſonal interct-of Willam, Trg 
which bed been xpteld, whning the witty. by, his wavitorioes fide — 
and the more copious diſpenſation of favours, began to decline. gur 
Through the artifices of faction, the moſt malignant conſtruction peace of By 
was put upon all his actions. The importance of the objects, for 
which he was invited to the throne, was undervalued and forgotten; 
and his influence upon public meaſures almoſt annihilated. In this 
ſituation a critical juncture of affairs enſued. The tempeſt began to 
gather anew ; the political horizon became dark and menacing; the 
mind of the king was depreſſed, but not ſubdued. He laboured to 
mitigate thoſe approaching calamities, which, under the deprivation 
of national confidence, he could not avert. By the partition treaty, 
he hoped that the French king might be ſoothed into conceſſions, 
Commons, 10th January. 7th of March the ks wy > walk, Ger 
55 Thid. 6th and 7th January. he was obliged to make uſe of a ftamp, for 
5s Jbid. 7th, 10th, 14th, and 17th January. figning the commiſſion, giving his aſſent to the 
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| Ne — frac tlane of Briraps 
— The prejadices and reſentment of a diſappointed faction traduced 
777 - his commendable intentions; the ill ſucceſs of his attempts at firſt 
— —— of them; and-to eftablith the 


* 
- 


triumph of malice, while it gave new ſcope to its exertions. - Theſe 
excrtions over-reached their mark, contributed to fruftrate their/own 
__objett, to develope the wiſe policy and ſteady integrity of William 
and to engage his enemics themſelves in ſuch meaſures as abroad 
| _ agreeable % his inclinations, and the intereſt of Europe. 'A con- 
dene ef fortunate incidentsco-operated to promote the ſame ends. 
_ The clouds were diſpelled; unanimity and vigour opened the pro- 

' 2ratnked. r 
political horizon. #4. 15.3 | 15 7 792 tht PUN 

zefts ;-and his death, at a period, when he was juſt about r 
upon the confummatiorr of his hopes, and to aſcend the ſummit of 
terreſtrial glory, is a memorable example of the een of a ſacred 
| ” "Ab ages * „„ pale 


His death. 
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Fe 2 comparative view of the 
* tories, through the. nation. in "general, at the fs Tg it 
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Comparative 
that, in rank, property, and influence, the tories Were . 


. From number, zeal, induſtry, and A fortunate coin- whigs and 


wi tories durin man 


cidence of events, the whigs derived progreſſive advantages. It has the reign 
been generally, admitted, that, in the preceding reigns, the greateſt * 
number of perſons, who poſſeſſed landed eſtates, avowed the prin- Their 
ciples, and ſupported the meaſures, of the tories. To the ſame in- 4 
tereſt was devoted the undivided attachment of the eſtabliſhed 
church, abounding with wealth and patronage, and reſpectable by 
*e literature, abilities, and chatacter, of many of its members. 
To >Uhiis aſſociation, civil and ecdefiaftical, we are indebted, in a great 
meaſure, for the revdlution, or, at leaſt, for that zealous concur- 
rence of the tories with the whigs, without which that' event could 
never have been accompliſhen. WAN 
30k Baines: & the cafes eee 
Ny was balanced by a variety of advantages, which gradually 
raiſed. the power and reputation of the whigs, and. rendered them 
more than a match for theme An in the reigu of king 
2921 | | 1 c 8 The 
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CHAT. The want of eſtabliſhed influence, and the contempt with which 
| Ln they were treated by the court and the tories,” during the preceding 
reigns,” united the it — cloſer ties of ſympathy and friendſhip, 
and produced a ſem, of l and well- concerted 
plans of action. Excluded Les all hope of preferment, they la- 
boured, with determined perſeverance, to reduce the prerogati ves of 
| Uho.erown, and. to thwart. the inclinations ee Tunk 
flexible oppoſeon of the eee Adee pda; en- 
groſſed the miniſterial offices, to depart, upon ſome occaſions, from 
their charaQeriftical printiples, and to fall into inconſiſtencies, al- 
ways injurious to the reputation of ay party. Hence, the whigs 
advanced, and the Pries declined, in the eſteem c of the nation. In 
great | emergencies, it pA be admitted, that the, tories followed the 
 diftates of patriotiſm ;' but this fact, which is granted in favour of 
character, may, at ie fame be advanced to impeach the 
- wildom 2 5, their 2 itical ſyſtem. The great 
event of the revolution brought boine, to the ſeb{> and experieice 
"of all ranks of men, 3 demonſtration of the impoſkbility of ad- 
bering to the doctrine of non-reſiftance or unconditional 8841 
ence, and the train of abfurdities 18 with Which it is | conneQted *, 4 
Though i it ſhould be admitted, that the political p principl which 
diſtinguiſh parties, are, With m many in individuals, the 2215 of early 
prejudice, more, than of deliberate inquiry and free choice, yet, 
greater energy and Readineſs may be expected! 1 defence of thoſe 
12 which are Aon after examipation to be juſt in 


"It may be truly remarked, "that the” of oF ens he of 
maxims of tones were .conld . monarch, to forfeit life without 
E r evidence or trial, ſubmits to the law of neceſ- 
n N „ es „ „ er 
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Hence, by courage, vigour, and perſcrexance, ſuitable to the dignity Cc 


influence, together with the number of their adherents, after the 
period of the revolution. It is obſerved by Mr. Harley, who, in 
the courſe of his political life, had betu intimately connected both 
with thei whigs and the tories, that the former were moſt ſucceſsful, 
by miking- proſelytes of men of thought and induſtry, while the 
latter enliſted under theit banners thoſe who. were diſſipated and pro- 
Migatez and looked no farther than the ſurface of things. 


The aſcendency of the whigs at court, and their poſſeſſion of 
minifleriakeGent,; during the reign:of king William, afforded them 


an opportunity of improving their private fortunes, and extending 
the influence of their party. The management of a tedious and 
expenſive war · augmented the profit of every. official department, 
and gave birth to many new offices and commiſſions, which re- 
dounded principally to the emolument of the whigs, and brought 
nene 8 
Perty. 1292 er bn t 

The e of commerce. nod ee favourable to anti- 
ments of freedom and habits of independence, was another ſource 
of the extending influence of the Whigs. Thus, it was obſerved, 
that, in trading and manufacturing towns, the whigs were moſt 
numerous, and that, in the vicinity of cathedrals, and in villages 
dependent upon great men, the intereſt of the tories predominated. 
Tue foreign proteſtants, who reſarted:to England both in this and 
the preceding reigns, brought a great acceſhon of ſtrength to the 
Whigs. The clerical members of the church of England diſcoyered 
an early jealouſy of the ptoteſtant refugees,” begaufe, they, were not 
ſufficiently ſubmiſſive to the dorines:; and; authority of, their eſta- 
bliſhment ʒ and chig : jealouſy they were gat pains to inſtil into the 


tories, over whoſe; conſcjences they: had a powerful ſway, The un- 


"= Fiat) en ben WAR: "Somers's Cd. vol. xv, p. 297. be 07 ib! 
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and importance of their cauſe, the whigs increaſed their credit and —— 1 


— 
Ca 


. . 1 404 


e P. — . Gre the 
. . 
political intereſts, abd avgrzemed the-firengak of the whigs?. — 
the experience of the advalnage they derived from the influence of 
| the proteſtant refupees, the whips ſupported bills of naturalization, 
hich were generally-oppoſed' bythe tories, who ſpube uf the per- 
ſecuted Palatiries, and other foreign protefiants-in England, with a 
, _contempt and feurrility, favouring wo much of ' political rancour *.” 
Their influ. *** It has already been obſerves in the progreſs of this hiftory, that 
mn” it was the wiiiform plin'cf Willfin, to compound his adminiſtration 

br indteiduats of "different parties nd cccafionally to turn the 

balance in fabour of one or the other, in accommodation to the cur- 

rent of events. * "The whips, dated with their triumph, andloves- 

Rath! their ſervices at the revolution, were diffatisfied with a bare 

cedency in a@miniftration, and'began; at an early period, to con- 

trive ſiich meafures/ as might efſeQtually prevent their antagoniſts 

from recovering the reins of adminiftration, and might even reduce 

their political influence” in more ſubordinate tations. Their oppo- 

ſiion to an act of indemnity, and their obſtinacy in contending for 

amendments” of the corporation act, tending to exclude the tories 

from any ſhare of power or intereſt inthe boroughs, were the con- 

ſequences of 'this engrolfing ' temper. William, juſtly apprehenſive 

that a diminution of his influence would be the conſequence of any 

reſtriction in the choice ef is” miniftry, and convinced from long 

experiehce of the benefit of employing and rewarding the ſervices 

of every party, found himſelf under the neceffity of diſmiſſing the 

wig; eee ceneymted 55 rhe hol eee 
Jan. 1690. diffolving the convention pariament. = Wit eil mc 

| Their hre At dhe begining of the ond parliament; ne king eur 

1 exalted the tories, by conferring! upon them. the principal offices in 


2 Advice to the Frechabltrs of England. Sn. 
1 * Hiſtory of the four laſt Years of the Queen, p. 221, &c. 
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adminiſtration; bur rendered theis inflience at large more extenſive © 
RP re- ee eee ee eee 


militia in their favour. The tories maintained their authority in 


adminiftration during four ſucceſſive ſeſſions in the ſecond parlia- 


ſentiments of the generality of the whigs coincided with his ſchemes 


of policy, again changed the miniſtry, bl v esgge une Honda 


offices of government upon them. 

eee 
vanced, and diſplayed itſelf with great effect and energy, in the 
d partiament of William, The moſt liberal- ſapplics were 


continuance, and great expences, of a war. By the eminent abili- 
ties of ſome of the whig miniſters, the greateſt difficulties were 
furmounted, in order to make the ſupplies effeftual, to reftore the 
coin to its proper ſtandard and purity, 1 
fures eſſential to the future credit of the nation. a | 
r allinded the reekes.an/unexpetied eppor> 
tunity of undermining the influence of the whigs, of leflening their 
news of the peace were received with univerſal joy by the nation, 
chiefly upon account of the affurance it gave them of being relieved 
from the heavy burdens which they had ſuſtained during the war. 
It would have been difficult for any miniſtry, at that period, to have 
contrived ſuch regulations of cxconomy, and ſuch immediate reduc- 
tion of taxes, as were neceflary to gratify the expectations of the 
people; but, when they heard that miniſtry heſitated about diſband- 
ing the army, the moſt obvious and deſirable means of ſaving the 
public expence, univerſal diſcontent prevailed. An averſion to a 
landing army was one of the earlieſt and moſt decided criterions of 
the whigs. The fyſtem of policy which they adopted in connexion 


9 with 


fore of their leaders carried on with James, and finding that be 


granted, notwithſtanding the nation had been burdened by the long | 
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A. dire of the king, the very preſervation of thoſe, great. national 


0 


4 


objefts which they had already attained, all required the eſtabliſh- 
3 
their own principles, or the prejudices of the peop whigs, 
then, were preſſed by this dilemma. — was. >" 
ing army, their integrity, and conſiſtency would be,impeached, and 
their popularity loſt; if they gave up this. point, they muſt forfeit 
the royal favour, endanger the liberty of their country, and the 
independence of Europe. - The, conſequence was, that they ſeparated 
upon this queſtion when brought to a vote, and did nothing for the 
king as a party. The feeble efforts, made by the whig miniſters to 
gratify the deſire of the court, introduced internal diviſious; at- 
tradied popular cenſure, which extended to the whole party; and at 
length completed the triumph of their rivals. During this Janguiſh- 
ing influence of the Whigs, of which the king was every day more 
ſenſible» from being fruſtrated in his favourite meaſures, the tories 
offered their ſervices, and boaſted of their influence. He made a 
partial change of adminiſtration in their favour, after the firſt ſeſſion 
of the fourth parliament 3 by which, however, he found that. he 
had loft the fupport of one party, without, acquiring the cordial 
attachment and fervices of the other.  _ 
m e ofthe. whigh, 2s 
neceffary for enabling them to fulfil their engagements with, the 
king. He had gone too far to recede. Lord Somers was removed 
from office; Mr. Montague was brought into the houſe of lords 
and, that the influence of the tories might have free ſcope in the 
houſe of commons, that parliament, which had been ſummoned- 
under a whig adminiftration, was prematurely, d$falved. The tories 
were not. diſappointed. in their expectations of the parliament, in 
which they found themſelves able to command a majority. of votes; 
but their ſucceſs enſnared them. Huſhed by the number and zeal 
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of their adherents; the miniſtry conſidered tliemicives as indepen» O f . 
dent on the king, and uſed their power, rather co-gratify their own: w—ynmns, 
reſentments,: than: to promote ſuch meaſures as were acceptable to 
212 Eggs The 
perſons who had been the principal aQors in the whig adminiſtra- 
tion, notwithſtanding the accompliſhment of ſome meaſures of great 
ay, Bptet-dr — — 
lords, and rendered them odious tF the nation; ſo that, to the 


ſatisfaction of all who were not of the party, the king diſſolved his Nov. 1707. 
fifth parhament, which had exiſted only for a ſingle ſeſſion. He 7 
called a new parliament, and er rea 1702. 
which was not completed before his death *. 
rr 
Whigs and tories, it appears, that the whigs enjoyed the greateſt 
ſhare of miniſterial power and public emolument during the reign 
other party. If the balance was turned againſt them, it was only 
upon emergencies, and for a ſeafon. It was reſtored again, as often, 
. I ORE RLUEs 
- buſineſs. - 4: 
The nnn ee nid nts eee 
either from an abſtract view of their political principles, or from the 
. v nt Er hvlhpeue 
rene eee 154 f 
EE Glas Re 6h at, blew pc 
of whigs and tories, farther than I have done in illuſtrating the pre- 
ceding obſervations; becauſe it will be found, that their political Iaconf en- 


cies in the 


meaſures and conduct have not differed from one another, fo inva- 2 of 


nably and ſo widely, as the principles which they profeſſed woula ** 
naturally have led us to expeRt. Whigs and tories in adminiſtration, 


„ Hardwicke's Collefions, bel. 5. p. 460. 4 Han. 
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revolution to the preſent day; I remind the reader only of ſuck: as 
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oa — exien i gppattion, exkiie finiking- features ef re- 
| — ſemblance wo each other. If we were to. draw a:contraſt of poli- 


tical characters, without - affixing the names; of the originals, we 


ſhould find apt and copious materials, by purſuing the hiſtory: of the 


have occurred in the courſe of Yhis work. In the debates upon the 


queſtions relating to the lawy of: treaſon, to the trials of conſpira- 


tors, to the ſuſpenſion of the habeas corpus, and to the diſbanding 
of the army, the whigs held a ſtrain of argument, which they had 


often condemned during the two preceding reigns ; and the tories 
obtained a tranſient popularity, by poſſeſſing themſelves of the 


rr 
accuſations and reproaches with which their own party had been 


of the royal grants in Ireland, and the limitations introduced in the 


ad of ſettlement, the* tories were ſucceſsful, not only in chwarting 
the meaſures of their antagoniſts while in adminiſtration, but in im- 
poſing durable reſtrictions upon the influence: of the court, and in- 
troducing important amendments into the conſtitution. In proſecu- 
tion of the impeachment of the miniſters concerned in the parti- 
tion treaty, the tories aſſumed a zeal for continental intereſts, which 
they had. ever oppoſed when it proceeded from the whigs. In vin- 
dication of the apparent incanſiſtency of the latter in the examples 


no recited, we are bound in candour to obſerve, that a very mate- 
Peta rial change in the circumſtances of the nation, and particularly the 
dlaim of a rival to the crown, ſupported by a powerful faction at 


home, rendered it neceſſary for them to deviate from thoſe political 
maxims and Os which they hed, declared, 1 in too abſolute | 


and 
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and indefinite terme, during the period of theit oppoſition to arbi- O Ws A P. 
trary government Political maxima are, more than thoſe of any . 


other ſcience whatever, liable to exceptions, according to the cir- 
cumſtances of the times; and were they rigidhy and  inflexibly ad- 

hered to, nem ann 
weere at firſt adopted. 
If there be any Wadern 0 ebb eee dif 
 Engrlithiog-the- which from the tories, it is that which they -avow 
with reſpect to the interfering claims of the prince and the people. 
The privileges of che people the whigs profeſs to guard with a 
intereſt. The tories are devoted with the ſupreme affeQions of their 
hearts to maintain the prerogative of the crown. In every queſtion, 
therefore, of interference between prerogative and privilege, that is 
not already fixed with preciſion by ſtatute or precedent, the whige, 
in conformity to their principles, may be expected to adhere to the 
latter, and the tories to the former; and yet there is not any one 
point in which both parties have ated more vaguely, and ſo often 
in direct oppoſition to their favourite principles. If we collect and 
examine the long catalogue of queſtions, direQly or indirectly re- 
fetring to that ſubject, from the æra of the revolution down to the 
preſerit times, they will rather appear to have been diſputes between 
_ adminiſtration and oppoſition, than between whig and tory, and to 


have had'for their object, une nen ben man Nee 


Kuchen and retention of power. 
But however variable and contradictory che ſentiments of whigs 
and' tories may have been with reſpett to queſtions purely political, 
yet both of them have more uniformly adhered to thoſe principles 
regarding religion and eccleſiaſtical polity, which were ' coeval with 
their exiſtence as parties. The whigs, whether within or without the 
pale of the national church, have been not only * but gene- 


* Preface to the Subje&'s Right of Petitioning, State Trafls, T. W. vol. ii. * 257. 
— 4 D rally 
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. — ative! friends 20 rcligjous kberey;- They claim the 
cone hnoor' cf having been the /advocates for every meafure, 


caleulated to promote toleratiom and refigious kberty, that has been 
the caries, aided by the confeiexitions, though Wiberal zeal of thoſe 
who held offices of dignity in the church”, The conftant declara- 
tion and aſſiduous exertion of: the whigs- im behalf of religions 
liberty, as it formed a predominant feature in their character, ſo it 
_ was marked and- criticiſed, by their antagoniſts as the fitteſt inſtru- 
ment to work upon the prejudices of, the people, and to propagate 
the apprehenfion-of danger to the cerleſiaſtiral conſtitution. The 
church of England and the whigs were often repreſemed by the 
party writers, in this and the ſucceeding reign, as inveterate ene- 
mis, vrhoſe intereſts and aſſedtions it was impoſſible ever to recon- 
dez and that. period, when.the h ad hierarchy had been 
deſtroyed by the ſame hands, SCSI, Barn in ene 
ſtrengthen the union of the tories with the church *” 8" _ |, 
By this -political  artifice, the tories not only allured the greatefi 
rn members of che chorch: of England to 
bn of che 1 of cathufialm, higoury,. and the | 
tumultuary interpoſition of the people. Thoſe among the whigs, 
who were fincerely attoched to e! ed 


— fi: eee dejmencal yo the ane of berry 


Y millcading - — they. framed a new eccleſiaſtical 
ve. and detached the whig 
9 Under the de- 
ſcription of high and low church, the political warfare was trans- 


* Sacheverell's Trial | 


5 Rapis on Parties, vol. . p. 799- 803. 
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 ſerted/inito.corifcerated ground; nd whigs and: tories carticd-on their © B.A *- 
conflicts, within the pale of the church, Win Neapel — 


of attachmatit to her conſtitution e e ee 

A che ddnduct of the” ee 
than by the underflanding, . in -the- Hiſtory of parties; we often 
tracy predominant affectzons weh lead chem to act in contradic- 
theſe, aſcertain] the diferimimating features of their chatucter. When 
J obſerve that the-affeHions, of the tones inclined to the family of 
Stuart, and that the ſucceſſion, of the crown in the proteſtant line 
was; the object chat was ever neareſt to the hearts of the whigs, I 
do not mean to allert, either that the leading and moſt reſpectuble 


to overturn the revelation ſetilement; but hat 1 affirm,” upon the 
_eviderice of fact is, that the whips took their meaſures more with | 2 
view to ſuppbrt tke revolution ſetſement, than to miimtain conſiſt- 
ency, or to diſplay a rigid adherence to thoſe principles whith they 
had maintained before they came into power. The eurly heſitation 
of the tories, about completing the work which they had begun ih 
concert with the whigs, and their notorious and frequent departure 
from that reſpect to prerogative, for which they had often and 
ſtrenuouſſy contended, certainly fiqwed' from a remnant of aſfection 
to the exiled family, /indicated a difafſeQion to the petfen of Wil 

liam; and an indifference, if not A ſecret averſion, to ee 
of the ſucceſſion which he wiſhed to-eftabliſh. The bare recital: ef 
| wiſh nnn. at once, elucidate and conſim theſe obſervations. 


-- Though. the tories kept equal pace with the whips id the” firft 
ſtages of the -revolation, they Rope ort ue they were yet far 


from the end of this /patriofic journey: * Tbe plan of the regency; 


of Which they were ſo fenacions duvieg the interregrium, beſpokł 
an anxious retroſpect to James, and, if it had ſucceeded, muſt have 
BI e | facilitated 


men among the tories wiſhe& to recal king James, or chat alk thoſe, 
| who! had die name of whigs, were free from the gut of confpfriig | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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T. facilitated his reſurtion- of the throne, and would certnly have 


ade lernst ts ſo. 2-5 Mepicn; niger: bd. 


The haſte of the whigato inveſt-Willixim:with royal powier, their 
negleth of. the- moſt favourable] opportunity! to obtait limitations of 
-Prxrogative,-and farther ſecurities; for the; liberties of the people, 
may be. conſidered as early examples of their waving and palt- 
Poning the operation of principle, in condeſſion to that ſettlement of 
dhe crown upon whigh their: affections were bent. The zcal of the 
Whigs in entering into aſſociations for the defence of the king's 
perſon upon the diſcovery, of conſpiraties, their framing and im- 
poſing the ſtricteſt oaths of allegiance and abjuration, the frequent 
ſuſpenſion of, ther habeas corpus, their deviation from the ordinary 
modes of trial. in caſes of treaſon, were, perhaps, in the critical 
fituation, of, affairg,. neceſlary. meaſures to ſecure the revolution ſettle- 
ment; but, the adoption of them, in oppoſition, to , their profeſſed | 
ſcntipents:and.at the hazard{of, reproadhy were evidences, that the 
Jeewity gf: chat {element was-the fupreme pee Nfg rer 
Anxiety. 32 UHigititef ode: Stabe birt vt 
z Onnche other dand, the oppoſition wrt ing to: ahbe * 
Meaſures which; expoſed he wαhige to the charge of inconſiſtency, 
heir miſrepreſening and employing them to (excite a jealouſy of 
government, the detractian with which they often ſpoke of the 
periom and prerogatiues of the ptince, though their principal aim 
was to revile and diſplace their antagoniſts, aſſorded a ſtriking evi- 
dence of. glariog:ingonſifſtency; and that they were not always ex- 
emplaxy in, thoſe courtly virtges for which-they valued themſelves 

The place bill, the wiennial bill, and the limitations in the act of 
ſettlement, introduced hy a tor miniſtry, demonſtrated, chat their 
attachment to the prerogative, was annexed to the hereditary line of 
| deſcent; and hen that way. broken, their loſty ideas of majeſty 

danke into eee of | their antagoniſts, hom me. 
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_ l-aceuled of a deliberate and ſyſianiatic! deſign to, circuinſcribe and C- WAA f. 
reduce the influence of the crown. Were we to purſue this ſuby ect 
. - down from the period of this hiſtory, it would be found, that, 
though the ſentiments of all parties were too much biaſſed by u- 
tereſt and regulated by accidental circumſtances, yet. there remains 
ſufficient proof to aſcertain this fact, that, while the whigs were 
ſincere in their attachment to the aq; of ſettlement, the tories never 
loſt ſight of the ſuceeſſion of the houſe en till that of e f 
Was ſeated upon the throneG. 
Aſter all, I do not mean i Ae t e 
tories: entertained } any fixed purpoſe: of | recalling the pretender, 
or os. ee to prefer his intereſt to that of the cdnſtitu- 
tion. They gave ſufficient proof, that the latter had the principal 
place in their affections, by their eonduct at the revolution, and 
would probably have done the ſame in a ſimilar ſituation, upon a | 
clear and decided oppoſition between the claims of the lineal heir 
and the ſafety of the conſtitution, But they were averſe to thoſe | 
meaſures which rejected for ever the hereditary line of kings; and 
yet, with this affection, the pique, the reſentment, and the pride of | 
party, ſometimes interfered, and the tories themſelves were more K 
than once inſtrumental in enacting ſuch laws, as moſt effectually 
ſecured the excluſion of the houſe of Stuart and the continuance 
of the proteſtant ſucceſſion. If that veneration for prerogative, 
by which the tories were diſtinguiſhed, abated, and a contrariety 
in their political | ſentiments. was occaſioned by the influence of 
their attachment to the exiled family, ſo, upon the other hand, 


thoſe meaſures of their antagoniſts, which juſtified the tories in 


” 
- 
— E _— .coocococan—c—--—cz, 30Þ£_uz — 2 


* There certainly was ſuch a defign in the afraid to communicate to her miniflers, and 
latter period of the reign of queen Anne, and her miniſters to her, and to one another, what 
it was formed by the tories, but, at the ſame they all defired in their heart. Lord Oxford, 
time, a ſew of them only were privy to it. though connected with that miniſtry, probably | 
The ſtatutes, the voice of the people, the never entertained any ſerious view of refloring | 
official language of the miniſtry, were ſo much the pretender. Macpherſon's State Papers. 
 apainſt it, that the queen ſeems. to have been '. Caningham's Hiſtory; vol... paſim. | 
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S extorting the charge of Becksaden d Sie may be traced 
n a ſimilar predilection, or propenifity of affction to che perfon ef 


- . William; not perhaps on account of his provate virtües, but of that 
- well-carned fame, which he had acquired by being the protector of 


- liberty, and of the proteſtant religion. Thus, che whigs not only 
became advocktes for prerogative, in the inſtances above mentioned, 
but directed their public conduct, bo much, in compliance with the 
prejudices and political views ef the king. To this attachment was 
imputed a fixed determination of the whig adininiftration to augment 


_nagetwich:carcleſiieſs and treachery, no lefs injurious to the honour, 
than to; the ſaſety of the nation As the genius and hibits of Wil- 
lam rendered him partial to the land ſervice, the whig miniſters de- 
-parted from the moderate quota of troops agreed to at the com- 
mencement of the war 3 they gradually augmientedthe military eſta- 


propriety Ne e Hy — wy, at an end 
expence. is 1213s 193 4 

When wwe race the glaring pconfiſterities'sf both parties to mo- 
tives of affection, it is fair to obſerve, that theſe did not opetate, 
with the ſame uniformity, and to the ſame extent, upon whigs and 


tories. The meaſures, which were derogatory to prerogative, ap= 
pear to have been ſupported' by the tories, with concert and i in a 
body; whereas the inconfiſtency of the Whigs, in defending what 


may. be called prerogative meaſures,” was applicable, principally, to 
ſuch of them as were in office, together with a few, who entertained 


an high. eſteem of William, founded upon early acquaintance and 
gratitude for the ſervices he had done the nation. Though we do 


not admit the affertion of a party-writer, that, in the queſtion con- 
cerning a ſtanding army, all the honeſt a and wiſe e own 
* Faas an bark Sides 5 Somorr's Celts vl, x. p. yoo 7 | 

13 q party 


Sliſhment;: and, at length, were not aſhamed to  eotitend for the 


the army, while they diminiſhed and neglected the naval force of 
the kingdom. Every department belonging to the latter was ma- 
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party deferted them yet, in queſtions: palpably deviating CW x, 
from the political maxims, Which they | themſelves * had pro- Wer... * 
feſſed, the Whigs ſeparated, - and their leaders were deſerted by 
many, E to 
their party. gibt 
The faults, with which doth * chalpentelds: upbraided ch 
other, have, in ſome meaſure, been anticipated by theſe remarks 
upon the inconſiſtency of their conduct. We ought to pay no re- 
gard to virulent aſſertions, indiſcriminately vented during ſeaſons of 
heat and violence; but to found our opinions upon the evidence of 
facts, and fairly to diftinguiſh between thoſe circumſtances, which 
ariſe from the Ration and fortune of parties, and thoſe, which indi- 
eats inherent and incorrigible depravity of principle. Rapacity, 
reſentment, an overbearing, engrofling ſpirit,” may, more or leſs, be 
imputed to every party in the day of power. Contention, mĩfre- 
preſentation of their antagoniſts, acrimony and malignity, adhere, 
with few exceptions, to thoſe who are out of place. If the tories 
were charged with ſelf-conceit, inſolence, haughtineſs of demeanour, 
in the courſe of their tranſacting bufineſs, theſe vices ought not to 
be aſcribed to any indelible ſtamp of political character, but to the 0 ; 
prejudices of domeſtic. education, at a period when an high eftima- 
tion was aſſigned to thoſe diſtinctions of fortune and family, in 
which the ;tories claimed pre-eminence. If they were precipitate - 
and ardent in proſecuting their favourite meaſures, it might ariſe | 
from an apprehenſion of the inſtability of their influence, which 
ſtimulated them to improve, to the beſt advaiita ge, intervals of 
power, derived from fortuitous events, more than from any cordial 
favour-of the prince, or their "eſtabliſhed popularity. The ſame 
motives might tranſport them, beyond the bounds of generoſity and 
true policy, in the violence of their plans to gratify we 


Ko Faults on both. Sides 3 Somers's CalleQtions, vol. xv. p. 302. 
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S&H * againſt their rivals, ſharpened by e 


upholding the fettlement of government introduced by the revolu- 
tion, ſo it will alſo be acknowledged, that fome of the whigs in 
Nur cp, eee 
. ; 

- Though genervas and public motives ſhould be candidly allowed 
to have atuated the whigs, in the firſt ſteps of the revolution, indi- 
viduals among them were afterwards fo aftive in turning that event 
to their-own private account, that it afforded but too juſt ground for 
ſuſpecting, that ſelf-intereſt had ever been in view as their ultimate 
end. - They were infalent, rapacious, infatible in their demands for 
ſervices, and ſet the higheſt price vpon them. Not fatiahied with the 
fair profits of the lucrative places about court, they put to ſale many 


faithfulneſs. Where grants and fale of offices failed, exorbitant 


penſions were ſolicited for themſelves and their retainers. To pri- 
vate- avarice- and rapacity the whig miniſters, in this reign, added 
. pes omg the 
revenue '. Though go perſon, who has a competent knowledge of 
5 the reſources of the nation, during the 
reign of Willam, can ſuppoſe it poſſible, that the ſupplics, neceſſary 
to provide for the public expence, could have been raiſed within the 
year, yet it ia certain, that the means taken for that end were often 
ill deviſed; that money was borrowed: at an cxorbitant premium, 


and expended with fuch contempt of all rules of cxconomy,” as oc- 


once an immediate depreciaticn of public credit, and has en- 


*+ Bagine on — — Secres Hitory of one Year, Somers's Col. vol. xi. 0 
N tailed 
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tailed grievous burdens upon poſterity ©. Thus, while the emolu- © 7.4 x 
ments of the ſervants of government were extravagantly augmented, — 


too much of the public money was kviſhed upon individuals, 
and princely fortunes were accumulated by many of the Whigs, 
whoſe merits were cflimated by ral for their party, more than by 
ſervices rendered to their country. Hence, it was a common ob- 


ſervation among thoſe, who profeſſed to abſtain from all connexion 


with party, and to criticiſe the condudtt of political men with impar- 
tiality, that the tories facrificed the Ebertics, and the whigs the 
\ purſes,” of the nation . It was calculated, that king William re- 


the war, than any four of the kings of England had done, fince the 
reign of Henry the fourth, and than all the kings of England had 
done from the conqueſt down to that period: that he had received 
more money in the courſe of one year, than had been given to 
\ Elizabeth, during her long reign of forty-five years; that the diſ- 


_ burſements, upon the article of penſions alone, exceeded one mil- | 


* lion; a ſum far beyond the example of royal munificence in any 
preceding reign”. 
The criminality of miſmanagement and the abuſe of power, above 
deſcribed, might have reſted upon individuals, if the whigs bad not 
purſued fach meafures as ſeemed to imply the conſciouſneſs of wrong, 
| and a dread of detefiion ; which tended w- involve the whole party 


| to parry every inquiry, n 


light extravagance and abuſe in the expenditure of the revenue; 
— a Go aa 


&c. 
— of car Your. 
1 Price of Abdicatiom. Somers's Cal- wo the form of 4,415,360]. Chalmers's Eſti- 


leftion, vol. xi. p. 70. In the rig of WH- matic, p- 71. 
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— fetter their powers by clauſes, tending to fruſtrate, in a great mea- 


fare, the purpoſe of their appointment. They proſtituted their abi- 
lies, in poſtponing and evading the means of convifting thoſe per- 
ſons, who were ſtrongly ſuſpected of the moſt notorious 1 
r eee u reg F 


Oblerrations. From the facts and obſervations introduced in i ve Wer of 


| Which theſe obvious reaſons may be affigncd ;. quently, were 


parties, it will be obvious to the intelligent reader, that neither the 
principles nor conduct of whig or tory have been fo eſſentially and 


- invariably oppoſite, as to eſtabliſh a fixed and unalterable line of ſe- 


paration : that the errors of the one were not ſo enormous and obſti- 
nate, as to prevent their contributing, with cordiality and ſucceſs, 
both to the deliverance and amendment of the conſtitution ; nor the 
wiſdom of the other fo infallible, and their purity ſo untainted, as 
to prefer, upon all cecafions, the public good to private intereſt and 
party confiderations. - It would therefore have been equally unjuſt 
and impolitic in William, to have excluded the tories from traſt and 
employment, or to on e witour reſerve 
ant cannon. 

It would be illiberal, on the one hand, to condemn MY Ain or 


party, merely for an uncouth or unpopular name, or for hereſies, 


contained in the political creed of their anceſtors an hundred years 


ago, and which are not only renounced by their children, but re- 
n r e mein tewper, d the þ. rs Wu a, 


47 


1 E 
of Commons. Somers's Collections, vol. xv. their report. There was a flaw in the com- 
b. 166. 8 miſſion itſelf; for the commiſſioners were not 

The combGiners appoluted for taking, ſufficiently empowered to require proof of ſuſ- 


- examining, Kc. the public accounts, did not pefted vouchers. They could not commit per- 


anſwer the expectations of the nation, for ſons for contempt of authority, and, conſe. 


were expoſed to the hazard of being 
Several great men, who had large accounts abuſed by falſe . ag Ibid. See allo S0. 


w paſs, laboured to cramp the commiſſioners mers's ColleQions, ol. f. p. 401. 451.453. 
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| irreſiſtibly powerful in moulding the characters of individugle. - On E. 1 2. 
the other hand, it would be weak and dangerous to be inveigled by cn 


the boaſted pretenſions of factious men, who, being deſtitute of genuine 
principles, ſeek to borrow, credit from titles, conſecrated to the ve» 
neration and gratitude of poſterity, by the patriotic virtues of thoſe 
to whom they were firſt applied. The capacity, the exertion, the 
probity, and the independence, of the man, to whatever political de- 
nomination he may belong, are the moſt eſſential qualifications of 
the miniſter, and the wo ſolid baſis of the ta deen and 
confidence, 1 
Such, however, are be Kine eee of our a. that 
it either exaQs theſe qualifications. in a certain degree, or provides 
eſſential checks and remedies when they are wanting. It is im- 
poſſible for human wiſdom to deviſe ſuch a frame of polity as ſhall, 
at all times, enſure the excluſive property of government to men 
of wiſdom and virtue; but there is no conſtitution, tried by a com- 
petent period of duration and experience, better calculated for de- 
tecting and expoſing abuſe of power, and controlling the errors of 
weak and wicked miniſters, than that which we enjoy. Under the 
various adminiſtrations which have taken place ſince the revolution, 
and which have, with few exceptions, been accuſed, by thoſe who 
oppoſed them, of weakneſs and corruption, the important buſineſs 
of the nation has ſtill been carried forward ; ſomewhat has been 
done for the public good; nay, perſonal ability and virtue have ex- 
iſted, if not in the perſon of the miniſter or miniſters, yet ſome» 
where, and in ſome degree, among thoſe who have been employed 
by them. Before the revolution, our government, fluctuating in its 
principles, was beneficial or pernicious in its effects, according to the 
ſentiments and diſpoſitions. of the perſons who preſided at the helm. 
No remedies, but ſuch as were of the moſt deſperate nature, could 
| 4E 2 control 


880 
'© H A r. ebinrel the miſchiefs done by arbitrary princes and corrupt miniflers. 
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The political ſtructure, as- it is now conſtituted, is not more ad- 


mirable for its intrinſic beauty and convenience, than for the ſtrong 
ſecurities by which it is guarded. So manifold are the checks upon 


nHeentious government; ſo eaſy the means of reſiſtance; ſo obvious 


the community of intereſt among all the members of the ſtate; ſo 


dependent the tenure of power upon the approbation of thoſe over 


the revolu- 


whom it is exerciſed, that it ſeems impoſſible our liberties can 
ever be deſtroyed, without the wilful and treacherous co-operation of 
the people. And this, once more, calls back our attention to that 
glorious event, to which we. are indebted for-the confirmation and 
ſecurity of our pre-eminent condition. I cannot cloſe this work 
more properly, than by exhibiting a ſummary view of thoſe ſub- 


ſtantial benefits, of a civil and religious nature, which, more imme 


diately or remotely, have accrued to this nation by the revolution. 
To the contemplation' of this IT the AE will ever recur with 


| RO delight and rapture. 


It ſecured the 
liberty of 
England. 


1. By the revolution the Britiſh AY the ſource of fo 
many ſubſtantial bleſſings, was nnn and eſtabliſhed by the 
e, ſecurities. | 


Eager diſputes have been ite and different opinions adopted, 


concerning the ancient genius and form of our government, While 


ſome have marked the infant features of a free conſtitution in that 
of England, at a period of high antiquity, others have been at pains 
to exhibir its early fimilitude, i in every circumſtance, to the polity of 
other European nations, now degraded by the yoke of deſpotiſm. 


The attentive ſtudent in hiſtory will find no difficulty to account for 


theſe diſcordant opinions, He will perceive, that our conſtitution 
was, for ages, in a floating tate, and precedents of ſuch oppoſite 


L $63, 


tendency occur, not — * che * of different princes, but 


ſometimes 
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Without 
| - by ' * 
ee eee Me. e 
ing of the revolution, „will be conſidered e 
„ r ae ee ng ac ence of the human race, and claimed 25 the 
« Engliſh liberty. It, was interwoven, in- birth-right of man ? Can any polatical ſyc- 
«« deed, with the very principles of the conſti- tem, however venerable from amiquity, abo- 


«« tution. It was incloſed/in the ancient trunk | liſh thoſe privileges, which are founded on the 


ſometimes in the courſe of the fame reign, that no well informed © f 7: 
B » e . ß AI — 


* of the feudal law, and was propagated from 
©. © jt, But its operation was weak and partial 
« in that ſtate of its infancy. It acquired 
« freſh force and vigour with age, and has 
„ now at length extended its influence to every 


of the political ſyſtem.” Hurd's Dia- 
N vol. 11. 2 Y 


This conciſe and elegant deſcription of the 
progreſs and ſtate of the Engliſh conſtitution 
will be admitted as juſt and impartial, in a 
general view, even by thoſe perſons, who en- 
tertain different opinians concerning political 
points connected with the earlier period of our 
hiſtory. It is impoſſible, however, that the 
fat, whatever it may be, can affect our con- 
fitation as it now ſtands. Suppoſe it ſhould 
be admitted, for ſake of argument, that, pre- 
vious to the revolution, the Engliſh govern- 
ment was more arbitrary than free, or that 
it fayoured prerogative more than privilege, 
yet, as the right of governing is now made 
conditional, as indeed it always was accord--- 
ing to the principles of reaſon and juſtice, it 
is evident, that no prince in future time can 
be entitled to claim any benefit to prerogative 
PIRIE pray; en 
vious to that period. 

1 e e (has the Perle had ber 
contract nor antiquity to plead, in ſupport of 
their right to a free government; would this 
right ceaſe to exiſt? Would they be juſti- 
fiable in renouncing it? Could they be at a 
loſs for arguments to vindicate their right? 
Would they not till remain in poſſeſſion of the 
moſt obvious, the moſt rational, and the moſt 
convineing arguments, in eren ; 
claim to freedom ? 


them, of which any traces can be diſcovered, 


eternal laws of truth, order, and juffice? 
| They, who reit the daim of Eberty upon 
antiquity and cuſtom, not only prefer an a 
biguous to a clear title, but do 2 ien 
injury to the cauſe of humanity, by diſpa- 
raging thoſe claims, which belong to that un- 
happy part of mankind, who groan under the 
yoke of deſpotiſm.. Suppoſe any nation or 
kingdom ſhould admit, that their fathers, from 
the earlieſt formation of government among 


have been ſubjected to the arbitrary will of one 
man, or any ſet of men; Would this fat de. 
grade them. in the ſcale of creation ? M ou, 
it aboliſh the rights veſted in chem as men ? 


Has not every diftrift in the globe, and every 


ſpecies of mankind, the ſame right to free ga- 
vernment and equal laws, which Great Bri. 
tain had before the revolution: A right, nor 
founded upon cuſtom, which is fluftuating ; 


not founded upon municipal Law, which is 


often partial and capricious ; not founded upon 


the ſtipulations of their fathers, whoſe views 


were contracted under the awe of tyranny , 
but a right inherent, original, indefeakble, 
in the moſt unequivocal and emphatical ſenſe 
of the words. 

There is another view of this queſiias con- 
cerning the antiquity of our confiitution, in 


which every fair reaſoner will acquicſce. Sup. 


poſe, that the rights which we now enjoy, 2s 
ſubjects of the Britiſh empire, had been alſo 
poſſeſſed hy our fathers at a remote period, 
and had been claimed by the people of Eng- 
land at the revolution, upon the footing of 
cuſtom and law, as well as equity, yet if 
. theſe rights were not fortified by ſuſicient fe. 
— 


6 4 r: '- Wiiticut clring' ite ic iluftröcken of thisiubjeRt/1T hall only 


— 
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obſerve in general, that choſe itimünities, which were anciently 
claimed by the Engliſh barons and confirmed by various cHarters af 
their Kings, were often interrupted and retracted; that a long period 
clapſed before they were diffiſed, and impärted to the people at large; 
and that, after having attained extenſion, they were ſtil infringed, 


and ſometimes, apparently extinguiſhed, by the arbitrary government 


of our princes. | To paſs ouer many examples.to this purpoſe, which 
occur-under the domination. of the houſe, of Tudor, 1 Thal confine 
myſelf entirely to thoſe facts Which have fallen within the compaſs 
of this hiſtorx. | 

. Conſidering the age 
nation: at the acceſſion of Charles-the Second, and -the. obſequious 
temper of his ſecond parliament, nothing ſeems to have been want- 
ing, but induſtry, menbition, and evil counſellors, to have carried 
— a height ſuperior. to all reßiſtance. At che end of the 
fame reign,” the long diſcontinuance of parliament, and the ſuſpenſion 
of oppoſition, intimidated. by the misfortunes. and perſecution of its 


ov: ! 


leaders, exhibited a languiſhing ſtate of public liberty. 00, NAA 


Under the reign of his ſucceſſor, James, the ſtate of e grew 
ſtill more hopeleſs and diſcouraging: If James, after having received 
the revenue for life, bad. diſguiſed, and poſtponed the execution of his 
Rs claims, i had been content with wreſting from the nation 
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means to defend them when invaded; : how 


; precarices ' molt | their ſituation have been? 


Theſe ſeeurities, and this authority, they ac- 
quired at the revolution, by the regular meet- 
ings, and afterwards by the periodical diſſo- 
furion of parkamenr, and by the conſtant de- 
r 
The friends of the conftitution would to 
—— Whether, by too great a/ ve- 
Herition ' for” antiquity, chere is not ſome ha- 
 zard of doing a real injury to * 


o £25377 by 


<<. effectual method of betraying a cauſe, than 


itſelf, by preferring, pon, "thy, occurrence of 
new queſtions, precedents which obtained under 
arbitrary reigns, to the analogy of more recent 


"meaſures; and the dictates of a more liberal 


ſpirit of policy, which began with the revolution, 
and has been improving ever ſince that period. 
4 There is not, ſays Mr. Hume, a more 


40 1tq lay the ſtreſs of the argument in a wrong 


* place; and, by diſputing an untenable poſt, 


<<, enſure the adverſary of ſucceſs and victory. 
Eſlay on the Coalition of Parties. 


1 
0 1114 30 


their 
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their civil privileges, without touching their religion, would | not © H * 
the liberties of the people have been brought to the moſt extremem 
point of danger? ls it not more than probable, that the government 
of England might, at this day, have been as deſpotic as that of any 
kingdom in Europe? A ſenſe of the danger of the proteſtant reli- 
gion did that, which, it is probable, a ſenſe of right, and a love of 
liberty, would not have done. It united the addreſſes and ſolicita- 
tions of all parties, to obtain the interpoſition of the prince of 
Orange. By that interpoſition, the liberties of England were reſcued 
from impending danger. But our fathers, inſtructed by paſt expe- 
rience, did not think it enough to repel immediate danger; they 
extended their plan to their own future ſafety, and to the intereſt 
and ſecurity of their poſterity. The conſtitution had been varying 
and unſettled: many things were in diſpute between the prince and 
the people. It was of the utmoſt importance to aſcertain the nature 
of the conſtitution, to define, in the cleareſt and moſt explicit terms, 
the rights of the people; and to fortify and ſecure: them againft 
future attacks. A more propitious opportunity for accompliſhing 
this great deſign never could occur, than at a time when the crown 
was to be transferred as: a free gift; and when the perſon, who was 
to receive it, was-a profeſſed friend to liberty and the proteſtant re- 
ligion. At this æra our conſtitution attained preciſion and ſtability. 
The land-marks were ſet up; the line, which divides prerogative 
from privilege, was drawn ſo broad and ſo deep, as to prevent con- 
fuſion or miſtake, and to debar encroachment upon either ſide. 
The moſt comprehenſive privileges of the people were recogniſed 
and eſtabliſhed. The moſt odious and arbitrary exertions of nee 
97 were ſpecified and condemned, 

2. The revolution, whether contemplated in benden with the Infuſed a ſpirit 
otintiples upon which it was founded, or as a monument of the 3 
triumph of patriotic' labour; has infuſed into our conſtiution a taten. 
certain meliorating energy, which has improved, and, it is hoped, 
* | will 


- iy 
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n 1 e ee e dee ile l 
. and extenſive view, we are indebted to that glorious event, not only 


expoſed the abſurdity of doctrines ſubverſive of the rights of hu 
manity, and exploded that ſervile ſubmiſſion to prerogative, ſo flat- 


trated. from the enaQting 'of many new* laws, calculated to extend 


for what was then done, but for what has been dote, ſubſequent to 
that period. The example of reſiſtance in the very moment of ex- 
treme emergency, and by the very perſons who diſclaimed its law- 
fulneſs in any caſe, has, more-forcibly than ten thouſand arguments, 


tering and grateful to the ambition of princes. That freedom with 
which the people are invited, by the genius of our conſtitution, to 
inquire, to judge, to converſe, and to write, concerning meaſures of 
government and political ſubjects, diſſeminates liberal ſentiments 
among all- ranks of men, gives an immediate check to the abuſe of 
power, and ſtiſles, at its birth, every riſing grievance. | 
- The influence of liberal ſentiments is particularly diſplayed, in 

ſoftening the harder features of our conſtitution, and in reſtraining 
and mitigating the execution of rigorous and ſanguinary laws, which 
remain unrepealed. In ſuch inſtances, the mild ſpirit of the con- 


ſtitution has often militated againſt the letter of law; and while 
many penal ſtatutes have fallen into diſuſe, it is a received maxim, to 


interpret thoſe which ſubſiſt in the moſt lenient ſenſe. Diſcre- 
tionary puniſhments are often ſubſtituted, in caſes where the law has 


ordained the inflition of a capital puniſhment. In no ' inſtance, 
of late years, has the ſentence for treaſon been 2 with all 
the harbarous circumſtances preſcribed by the ſtatute. 


The meliorating quality of our conſtitution might. be farther uluf- 


the liberty of the ſubject, and to maintain the purity of the conſti- 
union. Since the period of the revolution, the laws of treaſon have 
been freed from that partial diſtinction, which often proved fatal to 
the perſon accuſed; and the ſame indulgence has been granted him 
as in the trial of other capital crimes. By OI duration 
Was of 
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ſtituents, and, conſequently, a reſpect to their ſentiments and in- LE. 


tereſts are more effeQually ſecured. - The dignity and independence 
of parliament has been promoted by various ſtatutes, regulating the 
qualifications of its members. The ibfluence. of the court and 
miniſtry have been cheeked, and the purity of parliament farther 
ſecured, by a late ſtatute, eſtabliſhing the faireſt mode of trial in the 


caſe of conteſted elections. The act for aboliſhing hereditary juriſ- 


dictions in Scotland; the act for rendering the judges of England 
independent, by granting their commiſſions during life; the act for 
aboliſhing: the privilege of exemption from arreſt for debt, enjoyed 
by ſervants of members of parliament ; and various regulations with 
reſpect to commerce and our intercourſe with foreign nations; are 
all pleaſing examples of the progreſs of liberty, and the improving 
excellence of our laws; promoted by the genius and fpirit infuſed 
into our government by the nen. The contemplation of 
theſe, as pledges of future improvements, while it expands the hope 
and elevates the joy, will Ril farther ng the gratitude, and. ani- 


cent ment, they ſhould have been fo 
lang N and that, under ſuch prevalence 
of liberal ſentiment, their propriety and im- 
ſhould ſtill be diſputed. 

The laws relating to debtors exhibit a glar- 
ing example of deviation from the principles 
8 Is it not ſhocking, that, 
in a country where ſuch a price is put upon 


3 . Ts 


for any crime, perſons, who have not been 


of guilty of any immorality, who have, perhaps, 


been only unfortunate, ſhould be doomed to 
perpetual captivity ?* 

Is not the letter and complexion of our 
criminal laws too ſanguinary ? Are not capital 
puniſhment? multiplied ſo much. as to offend 


| againſt, ſound policy, as well as the dictates of 


humanity ? For what is the conſequence ? The 
ſeverity of puniſhment, out of all proportion 
to the demerit of crimes, cannot be executed 
with conſtancy and exaQtneſs, and therefore 
loſes its influence of over-awing and reſtraia- 
ing the guilty. Might it not be expected, 
that a more moderate ſpecies of puniſhment, 
executed, would, at once, ſpare 
the effuſion of blood, and reduce the number 
of crimes? 
The multiplicity and ſtrictneſs of entails 4 in 


F one 
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CHAP. 3. To the revolution we are indebted for the preſervation aid 
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L—— chabliſhment of the proteſtant religion. PHT 
We e have ſeen the danger to which the proteſtant religion was 
expoſed; \during-the reign of Charles" the fecond, from his fecret 
attachment to Roman catholics ; his indulgences intended principally 
for their relief; his treaty with France fiipulating the eftabiſhmen! 
duke of York. | By theſe -Gireumiiances, the fears of the people 
and the 


were excited, vigorous ' meaſures of oppoſition concerted ; 


m- 
veſtigate this queſtion upon the footing of 
value of individuals, in every ſenſe, been im- 
proved, in y have become 
ever been found the moſt produfiive which 
redounds to the profit of the labourer, and 
which has been performed with conſent and 


| 
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-prince's enjoying his own religion, while they confided in his C f 
' ſolemn and repeated promiſes, that he would protect that of the Co 
nation. Fortunate it was, that the bigotry of James was too un- 
governable to admit of any compromiſe, or to regard the obligations 
of truth; for had he been contented with the private and lawful 
engines of proſelytiſm, how ſucceſsful might he not have been, or 
what changes might he not, with patience and time, have effected ? 
But the infatuated monarch could not conceal his intention of de- 
voting every faculty of royal power to the ſervice of Rome. He 
ſtrained every nerve of prerogative, he violated his promiſes, he 
deſpiſed the reſtraints. of law; and then it was that the proteftant 
.. CO CN Con CNW hs 
extremity of danger. But, if the queſtion had been merely political, 
been collected. Nothing leſs than a zeal for the proteſtant religion 
was ſufficient, to ſuſpend the animoſitics of parties, and to unite 
them in ſchemes and efforts for preventing its fubverfion. The diftin- 
guiſhed abilities of the prince of Orange, his zeal for liberty and 
the proteſtant religion, his influence among the princes of Europe, 
his/near alliance to the royal family, marked him, as deftined by Pro- 
vidence to be the glorious inftrument of their deliverance. Violent 
difſenſions prevailed in the religious and political ſentiments of in- 
dividuals and parties, then incorporated by participation of danger. 
To have entered into any diſcufhon of theſe, or to have concerted 
any future plan of ſettlement, might have proved fatal to their union. 
Farther queſtions were therefore ſuſpended, while, in this one point, 
all agreed, that the interpoſition of the prince of * ere 
fary to the preſervation of the proteftant religion ; that religion, 
which diſclaims the uſurpation of human authority; that religion, 
which holds the ſcriptures alone to be the rule of truth ; thut reli- 
gion, which, if purſued in its true principles, will finally triumph 
over 1 the corruptions of human invention, and reſtore the purity 
4 F 2 of 
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Eſtabliſhed 
tole ration. 


4. To that even: we ane indebted for c and mf 


conſcience. 


— and. Gbirvy-oC confiltend, Neb dibebils/@E fs 
proteſtant religion muſt be extremely circumſcribed and precarious. 
Though our firſt reformers made illuſtrious exertions in the diſcovery 
of truth, they ſtill retained much of that meraphyfical dogmatiſm, and 
ſcholaſtic jargon, which had encumbered chriſtianity during the 
Ms foo GS TIERED: We be Y 
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which they profeſſed to abandon; and though it was by the ufurped 
dominion over the conſcience and private judgment of men that 
chriſtianity was firſt defaced, and profeſſedly in order to'demoliſh 
this dominion that the ſtandard of reformation was firſt ereQted, yet, 
What is an aſtoniſhing inſtance of the inconſiſtency of human cha- 
rater, almoſt all the proteſtant ſecta, which obtained the ſanction of 
a legal eſtabliſhment, relapſed into the ſame error, and urged the 
execution of penal ſtatutes againſt their proteſtant brethren, who 


refuſed to conform to their ſyſtem of faith, or regulations of eccle- 


ſiaſtical government. Lutherans, calviniſts, epiſcopalians, preſby- 


 terians, have, all of them, in the day of power, wielded, with 


unrelenting fury, the ſword of perſecution. But, to take the ex- 
ample of our nation after the reſtoration, the ſecond parliament of 
Charles diſcovered an extraordinary zeal for promoting uniformity 
in religion. No leſs than five different ſtatutes, as we have ſeen, 
were enacted for this purpoſe, every one of them, in progreſſion, 
ordaining penalties more ſevere to be inflited upon thoſe, who 
worſhipped God in any other way than according to the forms of 
the church of England. The ſame ſpirit was adopted by the mi- 
niſters of Charles the ſecond in Scotland. The execution of penal 

7 4 | ſtatutes 
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atutes on account of religion icehar Kamen Seed fannt 0 0 * 
the moſt ſhocking ſcenes of batbarity that are to be met wich in the —— 


err uf u ages-” Humanity recoils at e remembrance of them: 

At che perod ef the evolution, perſecution received a mortal 
wound, but did nt itninediately” expire. The merit of the pro- 
teſtant enters, operating with the church of England by reſiſting 
their common enemy, fuggeſted to the latter the Juſtice, and the 
policy, of maintaining future intercourſe nipoii terms of forbearance 
and charity. A plan of comprehenſiön way propoſed, but thwarted 
by the bigotry of the tories, the indiſereet violence of the leaders 
of the chufch, and, in part, by the peeviſh ſerupulouſneſs of fome 
ofthe" diſſehterl: The penal ſtatutes were, hot without ſome ex- 
ception, aboliſhed, and an act of toleration paſſed. It is probable, 
however, that neither this plan of comprehenſion would have been 
propoſed, nor the act of toleration obtained, at that period, if both 


had not been agreeable to the ftrong deſite, and favourite policy, of 
che king. There is indeed no feature in the character of that great 


prince more marked and brilliant, than his zeal for libetry of con- 
ſeience. Though' illuſtrious for military and political talents, he 
was not unrivalled, perhaps he was excelled, by contemporary 
generals and ſtateſmen; but, as a friend to religious liberty, he 
had not a rival. In this point, his merits appear ſingular and 
tranſcendent. The extenſion of religious liberty at the revo- 
lution, though it exhibits | an / agreeable contraſt to the penal 
ſtatutes, and perſecutions in the preceding "reigns, yet it was not 
proportionate: to the liberal ſentiments "of William. The pro- 
teſtant diſſenters were excluded from many privileges, and their 
clergy, by the letter of the law, ſubjected to ſevere teſts and re- 
ſtrictions. It is alſo to be lamented; that the recent remembrance 
of the danger of popery was the oocaſion, not only of impoſing 
prudent reſtraints, but of enacting unjuſtifiable penalties againſt 
W that religion, and particularly againſt Roman 


catholic 


t 


Our 
tions to 
William. 


the, Engliſh code; and, though the, diſgraceful oppoſition,” that was 
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FAS: r. catholic prieſts... Tbe mention, of this, ſubject draws. our attention 
I ende to a ſtriking example of the effects of that meliorating 


tendency of our conſtitution. to which I have already. referred . The 
tate, ordaining, the ſuppreſſion. of. diſſenting meetings, whoſe; mi- 


niſters did not ſubſcribe to the doctrinal articles of the church of 


England, and the ſtatute, of one thouſand ſeven hundred, ordaining 


the perpetual impriſonment of, cathqlie prieſts and the difinheriting 


of Roman, catholic. heirs, were. ſo, repugnant to. the ſpitit of che 
Britiſh conſtitution, that. they have ſeldom, been ,executed mth 
rigour. , They. at laſt fell into diſuſe, and finally, by the unanimous 
conſent of both. houſes, of parliament, have been, expunged. from, 


given to, the repeal of the. ſtatute, regarding Roman. eatholics, ab- 


ſtructed that repeal in one part of the kingdom, and excited great. 


commotions in another, yet there is not any. doubt but, from 


he influence of our conſtitution, the ſpirit of toleration is every 


day expanding and increaſing. , There is not any ſyſtem. of religious 
truth, the moſt harſh and illiberal, that is not mollified and huma- 
niſed by che ſpirit of he age. We need only to advance in the 
ſame ſpirĩt for a: little time, and it is to be hoped, that no trace or 
veſtige of intolerance will remain to disſigure he beautiful fabric of 
che Britiſh conſtitu ties. 2 290 bar 
Aapreſſed by the views now illuſtrated, it is natural to:cheriſh. a 
grateful, remembrance of our patriotic. anceſtors, and particularly, of 
that Wuſtrious-perſonages: who, under God, was: the inſtrument of 
working ſo greatila /fleliverance,. and of obtaining ſuch important 
ptivileges for us and for our poſterĩty. There is not a more painful 


ſenſation, than that which ariſes from the diſcovery of any imper- 
feQtion or blot, in the character of a benefactor, tending to diminiſh! 
the eſteem, and reſtrain the gratitude, hich we find ourſelves: dif, 
paſedt to pa to him As there is not any character recorded in 
our hiſtory, more ſtrongly: entitled to our gratitude, when we reſlect 


upon 


Hogan 
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upon the ineſtimable bleflings for which we land indebred to his CEA A 
interpoſition, ſo few appear, after the moſt critical inveſtigation, . 
more deſerving of eſteem and praiſe, i eee 
ments and virtues with which it ĩs adornel. 
The dawn of his life was lowering and 4 RY ee His character, 
miſed that luſtre which brightened the meridian day. He was born 
in the ſeventh month, a few days after the death of his father, 
whoſe authority had been dedlining under the "oppoſition of the 
Louveſtein faction. Tbe ſon, while in his cradle, was ſtripped of 
all his hereditary dignities and offices by a general aſſembly of the 
. His conſtitution was weak, his fortune narrow and embar- 
raſſed, his education cramped and neglefted. The native vigour of 
bis genius, called forth by the diſtreſſes of his country, confuted theſe 
inauſpicious preſages of fortune, and rendered his future lite, a 
Wa ere neon patriotiſm and glory. 

The ambition of Lewis the fourteenth, intruding into the frontiers | 
of Holland, firſt opened to the young prince a theatre for the diſ- 
play of thofe aſtoniſhing endowments, which proved him to be 
worthy of the honours, as well as the name, of his renowned 
anceſtors. He was appointed admiral, captain e and at laſt 
zeſtored to the office of ſtadtholder. | 
The magnanimity, the exertion, and the FOR by which 
the prince of Orange defeated. the intrigues and the 'armies of 
Lewis, not only protected the liberties and engaged the confidence 
of his country, but recommended him to the ſurrounding powers 
of Europe, trembling for their independeney, as the fitteſt perſon to 
form and conduct a ſcheme of confederate reſiſtance to the uſurpa- 
tions of France. While the grandeur of the deſign flattered his 
ambition, its connexion with the liberties of the States intereſted his 
patriotic zel. 

In the fequel of his hiſtory, it is „ difficult to a which we take 
moſt to admire, the * and excellence of his talents, or the 
ſucceſs 
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car Gt dds es arts ee e 
ent of che political intereſts of Europe; by penetration into 


with- diſdain, when propoſed o him, upon terms ruinous to the 
freedom of his country. His acceffion' to the -throne' of England 


ſtates and princes, whole -intereſts and prejudices ſeomed moſt op- 


poſite and irreconcilable. By the firmneſs of his reſolution; by for- 


titude under the moſt diſaſtrous: events; by fertility of expedients, 
he at laſt ſurmounted every difficulty; chaſtiſed the ambition of 
Lewis; ' exhauſted the firength of France; arid . eee 
verance of Holland, England, Spain, and the Empæfnrtewe. 

As the moſt illuſtrious fame is annexed to exploits ln the cauſe of 
liberty, ſo, without a nearer inſight into character, we are at a-loſs to 


decide, in particular inſtances, whether they reſult from the ſordid 


motives of ſelſ · intereſt and ambition, or the more exalted ones of 
virtue and public ſpirit. That the love of liberty was predominant 
in the character of William ; that his ambition was under the direc- 


don of principle, and ſubſervient to the cauſe of ' juſtice and the 


rights of mankind; is atteſted by the uniform tenour of his actions. 
Private emolumang was with him no conſideration; when the intereſt 
of his country was at ſtake. The alluring bait of royalty he repelled 


will appear no argument sgainſt this concluſion witk © tHoſe, 
who conſider, not only, how important it was to her deliverance, 
but that it was an eſſential link in the chain of meaſures, which 
was to connect and eſtabliſ the liberties of” Europe: If William 
had not aſeended the throne of England, 'the grand allianee could 
never have been completed, and rendered efficient to overpower the 
armies he wars) . by James, maſter eie . of his 
ſubjects. 

That liberality of deſign, which dignified his negociations and 
extended his influence. upon Wo —_— was no leſs conſpicuous 


in 


* 
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„in the ſcheme of his domeſtit policy and government. By an im- 1 A r. 
partial diſpenſation. of favours to all partits im Holland and England, — 


be moderated. heir violence, and employed their united ftrength, in 
the deſeuea of public liberty. No. Hlattery, nor zeal for his perſonal 


- aggrandiſement, ever ſeduced him to give ſcope to the reſentment 
or uſurpation of any party. It was the deſire of his heart to ac- 


compliſh the moſt extenſive! plan oſ religious toleration; and, though 


never relinquiſhed his liberal purpoſes from the dread of obloquy or 

miſrepreſentation. His opinion, in queſtions of the greateſt political 

moment, he maintained wich a. fixtaneſo, rather honourable to his 
character, chan fauourable 20 his intereſtas. ? .it t ed 
Tbat lis reſpect for religion was not feigned A penibel, bet 
ſincere and conſtant, appeared, not only from his regular and decent 
attendance upon the duties of ſocial worſhip, but from the time and 
attention he allotted . to private devotion. It was remarked, that he 


- never, mentioned the truths of religion but with ſeriouſneſb and ve- 


neration; andi that be expreſſed, upon all - occaſjons, | indignation 
againſt examples of profaneneſs and licentiouſneſs. He maintained 
great :equanimity under all viciſſitudes of fortune; being neither im- 
- moderately elated with proſperity noridejected with adverſity. Often 
fretted by the rudeneſs! of faftion; and the jealouſy and: diſcontents 

of bis ſubjects, he ſtill regulated his temper by the dictates of pru- 
dence, and reſigned: his prtrate inclinations and intereſts for tlie fake 

of. public peace. Though liable to! ſudden ſallies of anger, yet he 
never harbouredrreſettment! in his breaſt; and he even treated ſome 
of thoſe perſons, from whom he had received the higheſt perſonal 
injuries, with mildneſs and generoſity. 
virtues che poſſeſſed great natural fagacity; aretentive memory, a 
quick and accurate diſcerimentl of: the characters of men. He was 
active, brave, perſevering; and, to theſe qualities more than to his 


{kill as a general, he was indebted for his military ſucceſs. His know- 
15 4 G ledge 


he faund himſelf thwarted by ithe-ptczudices-of the: people, yet he 


To ſum up his talents and his 


E ner ee, 0, 


1e, rr in ane esse ene eee erento 
3 |buſinck ardent; En mdefatiggble. - An embitfatic Ib of liberty, 
nhe waacevicttttice tti 4s principles ; Gaithiful in the fiſcharge of reve? y 
aruſt eo: mitfrd to him; rand; Inte characterilof qe ſtuteſman aud 
general, acquired the-\confidence: ind praife of his. friends, anch ex- 
citech the admimtion and / drend eo / his enemies nr e e 
s talents and virtues bælonged ud The refpectableg rathet than to 
the amiable daſd: W 13d commalid eſteem, mord than 
8 Affection. '7 M0  e3toq: 3q edi 27H boi Mint ile 15911 
\/{Bor;literataze-dnd1he Ge arts he lbepered no taſte. He bad de- 
| quived 20 ef ode grsces, which antenste \converſmtion, und em- 
belliſh character. A ſileneb and reſer ve, bordevitis upon, ſulterinefs, 
-adhere#its; Him, in tha more retired ſcenes of fe, and ſeemdd to 
Indicate: not only A diſtaſte for ſociety, hut a diſtruſt of mankitid. 
Heu greatly deficient ia the common forms of attention His 
fu vaurs. loft: much of their nue, by che coldneſa of the manner 
vith which be:.conferred] theti¶ He did not enodghoatrommtate 
Himſelf 0 the open tetper of a people, who had ſb freely devoted 
their allegiasee ta him. His warm and-ficady; attaeliment tulia few 
friends demonſtrated vtbat he h n de ſſitutt of private. friemithip. 
He was, oceaſiondIly, ſurpriſed. into : indulgqates iu rh rand; u- 
mourz which. mewed, that he was ino inſenſible to the telhæntion 
of ſocial amuſement. But che. ighrowuties of his cofiſtitution ; the 
| depreſſion! of his;ceatly: fituationi;:a fatal experience of: deceitfulneſs 
and treachery} derived from his POHi⁰,, intercourſe: with man- 
kind, the ſeriouſneſs and weight of thoſe objecta, which-continually 
preſſed down his mind, controlled a propenſity, however ſtuong, to 
confidence, affability, and pleaſantry, and introduced habits, of con- 
ſtraint and gravity, vhichi draw à veil over the attraQions'of virtue; 
and frequentiy contribute, f ee vicious affections, to 42 
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POLITICAL TRANSACTIONS, &e. 


It would, perhaps, be difficult to ſelect, from the various and © 1 A F. 
wide range of biography, any two characters, which form a more 2 


perfect contraſt, chan that which e and that which cloſes, the 
period of this hiſtory, 

In the character of Charles the Second, we are ſtruck with a bril- 
liancy of wit, and gracefulneſs of manners, deſtitute of any one in- 
gredient of principle or virtue; with -politeneſs, affability, gaiety, 
good humour, every thing that captivates imagination, or gives de- 

light for the moment. 
la the character of William, we turn our eyes to ſterling merit, 
naked and unadorned; to ſtern igtegrit incorruptible patriotiſm, 

undaunted magnanimity, unſhaken' fidelity; but no ſplendid dreſs or 
_ gaudy trapping, to arreſt the attention of "the ſuperficial obſerver. A 
deliberate effort of the underſtanding is neceſſary to perceive. and 
eſtimate its deſerts. 


Charles, with all his vices, was ; beloved while lived, and lamented 
when he died. | 

William, with all his virtues, reſpected abroad, reſpected by 
poſterity, never obtained, from his ſubjects and contemporaries at 
home, the tribute of affection and praiſe, adequate to the merit or 
his virtues, and the FORO of his ſervices. 
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Albeville, marquis of, his 


prince of Orange, on the part of James II., 193. 
Amſterdam, oppolition of that city to the prince | 


of Orange, bow averted, 200. 


Anne, 'princeſs,' daughter of James II., declares | 
her conſent to the ſettlement of the crown on 


the ce and ' princeſs of Orange, 233. 
A. ſettled on her, 292. Obſervations 
on her correſpondence | her father, 394. 


William on the death of queen Mary, 407. 
Miſunderſtandings between her and the ing. 


82 5 Death 
oy —— the by pan ig jo * e. 
How prevailed upon by king William 

N to an extenſion of the act of ſettle - 

ment, 55 note. 149 | 

Argyle earl of, his invaſion of Scotland, 149. 

. earl of, one of "Charles's cabal mi- 

niſfers, his character, 17, 

Army, ſtanding, the firſt commencement of, 3. 
Is voted a grievance, 30. Arguments for and 
againſt a ſtanding army, 504. 7 

Arran, carl of, the unſuſpected friend of king 
James, his character and conduct examined, 


PE lord, ſent by Charles II. to form a 
| ferret alliance with Lewis XIV., 16. 
Aſeciation bill, ' refleQions on, 127. 


a/bo 
of 


Orange, 198. 
Hae; © 


Baden, prince Lewis of, his operations on the 


Rhine, 376. 85 
Barrelma, bombarded by marſhal d' Eſtrees, 341. 
Barillon, the French ambaſſador, his negocia- 
tions with the Engliſh popular party, 47, nate. 
His intrigues between Lewis XIV. and 
Charles II., 65. His teſtimony. to the pre- 
judice of the characters of Hambden and 
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Unites her intereſt with that of king 


her ſon, the duke of Glou- 


wrg, the league of, negociated by the prince : 
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Berwick, dyke of, bis viſit to England to excite 


an inſurreQion. in favour of his father James, 
2. His account of Lewis's propoſal to 


ames for' | 


ſuccellion of his ſon to the 


Bi; & Rt; 5 of all 1 #7 YR. 
of Orange with the crown, 236. Remarks 


on this inſtrument, 237. 


Biſhops, ſeven, ſent to the Tower by king James 


II., 166. Moſt of them deſerted liament 
at the acceſſion of William and Mary, 274- 
Growing diſaffection of, 347. _ 

Breſt, the attempt to deſtroy the harbour of, cir- 
cumvented by the treachery of the duke of 
Marlborough, 375. 222 

Buckingham, duke of, one of Charles's cabal 
miniſters, his character, 18. ** 

Burnet, biſhop, his account of the object of the 
myfterious negociation between the duke of 


Portland and marſhal Boufflers, 453, Re- 


marks on his character as an hiſtorian, ibid. 
Motion made for removing him as preceptor 
to the duke of Glouceſter, 520. Supports 
the bill againſt the Roman catholics, 523, 
Note. . | 


C. 


Cabal miniftry of Charles II. deſcribed, 29 Is 
diſſolved, 23. 


Cambridge, the diſpenſing power of James II. 
withſtood by the univerfity of, 160. 

Cameronians in the church of Scotland, their 
diſtinguiſhing tenets, 468, ne. 

Carflairs, principal, his teſtimony pot injurjous 
to the charader of the prince of Orange, 178, 
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Jucobiter under king William, the diſcordance of 
their private ſentiments and views fatal to their 
II. ſentiments of the nation on his ſuc- 
ceeding to the throne, 146. The firſt mea- 
ſures of his reign, 1 
againſt ' Monmouth and his / adherents, 14 
His undiſguiſed bigotry and arbitrary condu 
150. His diſpleaſure at the remonſtrance of 
the houſe of commons againſt diſpenſing with 
the teſts, 153. Prorogues his parliament, 
154. Brings his power of diſpenſing with 
the teſts to a trial, 159. Attempts to exerciſe 
it on the Charter- houſe, ibid., and at the 
-Univerſities, 160. Revives the cdurt of ec- 
cleſiaſtical commiſſion, 162. His induſtrious 
Haraſſes boroughs by writs of quo warranto, 


164. Encamps his army on Hounſlow Heath, 


165. Diſpenſes with all oaths and teſts, ibid. 
Seven biſhops ſent to the Tower, 166. Ac- 
euſes the prince of Orange as ' acceſſory to 
Monmouth's invaſion, x68. The authority 
of facts related in his own life conſidered, 173. 
His bigoted attachment to the Roman catholic 
religion, 179- His want of fincerity, 180. 
His claim of a power of diſpenſing with the 
teſts, 182. 
vantageous to his views, 202. His timidity, 
weakneſs, and inconſiſtencies, 205, Retires 


to France, 209. The convention parliament | 


vote his flight an abdication of government, 
221. His crown transferred to the prince 
and princeſs of Orange, 236. His ſuppoſed 
views in leaving England, 241. His hopes 
from the loyalty of the Scots, 245. Review 
of his im nt government in Scotland, 
251. | His expedition to Ireland, 281, nete. 
The bill for abjuring him rejected, 314. His 


expedition to Ireland, 323. Calls a parlia- | 


ment there, 324. Violent proceedings of him 
and his parliament, 325 Effects of his op- 

ve government in Ireland upon the minds 
of the Engliſh, 328. Is defeated at the battle of 
the Boyne, 331. A conſpiracy for his reſtora- 
tion detected, 347. His preparations for an 
invaſion of England, 354. Battle of La 
Hogue, 335. Maintains a correſpondence 
with many perſons in the court of king Wil- 
Haw, 373. Lancaſhire plot, 379- Obſerva- 
tions on the correſpondences diſcloſed by Mr. 
Macpherſon, 387. His bigotry and ſuperſti- 
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tion during bis exile, 299, nets. Remarks vn 


his delicate fituation as a. refugee in France, 
400. His friends in England diſcordant in 


their views and ſentiments, 401. His private 
character unfavourable to his public intereſt, 

403: Is deſpiſed at the court of Rome, 404.. 
An intended + invaſion from France in his 
favour, how diſconcerted, 421. Treaty of 


_ Ryfwick, 434. Refuſes the offer of the crown 


Poland; 447. Negociations reſpecting the 
payment of his queen's: jointure, 453. His 
death and character, 554. See Pretender, 
and Wales, prince of. 


Fames V1. of Scotland, his jealouſy of preſby- 
tery, 492. TRRI6 $165 37 | 
| Fefferies, chief juſtice, his cruel proſecution of 


the adherents of Monmouth, 150. Review 
of A official conduct and political character, 

» whether barred by an act of grace, 
diſcuſſed in the houſe of lords, 335. 


Indemnity, proceedings on the bill of, 279. Act 


of grace paſſed, 319 


Innocent XI. pope, his diſpute with Lewis XIV., 


197. perſuaded to favour the league of 
Auſbourg, 199. | f $2 


| Innocent XII. pope, adopts the intereſt of France 


againſt that of the allies, 356. | 


| | Ireland, meaſures purſued there by James II. to 
The birth of a ſon, how diſad- 


ſet aſide the proteſtant religion, 151, ute. . 
His expedition to Ireland from France, 281, 
note, Duplicity of the earl of Tyrconnel, 
20. James calls a parliament there, 324, 
iolent proceedings of this parliament, 325. 
Severe meaſures purſued againſt the pro- 
teſtants, 326. Cruel behaviour of the French 
general at the fiege of Londonderry, 329, 
note. James defeated at the battle of the 
Boyne, 331. Articles of Limerick, 483. 
Popular opinions formed of theſe articles 
ibid. - Abuſes committed by the officers of 
government there, 486. Peaceable ſtate of 
the. country after the ſurrender of Limerick, 
487. Reaſons why no attempts were made to 
improve its political circumſtances, 488. Pro- 
portion of the Roman catholics to the | 
teſtants there at the #ra of the reſtoration, 
ibid. note, Opportunities taken by the pro- 
teſtants to depreſs the catholics, 489. The 
power of the Engliſh parliament over Ireland 
aſſerted, and why at length relinquiſhed, 490. 
Act paſſed for reſuming the forfeited eftates, 
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198. His diſputes wich the emperor and the 


pope about the electorate of Cologn, 201. 


ar declared againſt him by king William, 
289. The grand alliance formed againſt him, 
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